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REPORT 


OP 


THE  COMMITTEE   APPOINTED    TO    CONSIDER   THE    REQUISITE 

AMOUNT  OF   SPACE,  AND  OTHER  MATTERS,  IN  RELATION 

TO  WORKHOUSES,  AND  WORKHOUSE  INFIRMARIES. 


7th  February  1867- 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  to  advise  upon  the  amount  of  space  to  be  required  in  metropolitan  workhouse 
infirmaries,  and  upon  other  allied  matters,  have  had  under  their  most  careful  consideration 
the  questions  proposed  to  them,  which  are  as  follows : — ■ 

1.  What  amount  of  floor  and  cubical  space  should  be  allotted  to  the  bed  of  each  sick 

inmate,  in  wards  occupied  both  by  day  and  by  night ;  it  being  understood  that 
fever  and  small-pox  patients,  idiots,  and  epileptics,  are  for  the  future  to  be 
provided  for  in  separate  and  distinct  buildings? 

2.  What  amount  for  each  bed  in  those  wards  which  are  partially  occupied  by  dav  and 

by  night  by  the  "  chronic  "  and  infirm,  many  of  whom  are  usually  able  to  leave 
these  wards  during  a  portion  of  the  day  for  change  of  air  in  any  adjoining  yard 
or  day-room. 

3.  What  space  should  be  allotted  to  each  bed  in  those  wards  which  are  termed  "  surgical?" 

4.  What  space  should  be  assigned  to  each  patient  in  venereal  or  "  lock  "  wards  ? 

5.  What  for  inmates  having  itch,  and  other  cases  of  cutaneous  disease  ? 

6.  What  for  lying-in  wards? 

7.  Do  the  Committee  consider  it  essential  for  health  that  any  addition  should  be  made 

to  the  minimum  space  of  300  cubic  feet  which  is  now  required  for  each  bed  in 
wards  occupied  by  night  only  by  healthy  adults  or  children  ? 

8.  What  course  would  the  Committee  recommend  for  adoption  in  the  event  of  its  being 

temporarily  necessary  under  present  pressure  to  retain  cases  of  fever  or  small- 
pox in  a  workhouse  until  admission  can  be  obtained  at  one  of  the  hospitals 
specially  provided  for  such  cases  ? 

9.  What  space  would  they  recommend  for  each  patient  in    special  hospitals  for  fever 

and  small-pox  ? 

10.  Can  they  offer  any  and  what  general  recommendations  on  the  subject  of  ventilation 

of  existing  sick  wards ;  or  as  to  the  best  proportions  for,  arrangements,  and 
ventilation  of  new  wards  in  any  workhouse  hospitals  hereafter  to  be  built  ? 

11.  Can  the  Committee  advise  the  Board  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  and  keeping 

up  an  efficient  supply  of  trained  nurses,  and  as  to  the  proportion  of  nurses  to 
patients  which  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  in  workhouse  infirmaries. 

Upon  these  questions,  taken  in  their  order,  the  Committee  beg  leave  to  offer  the 
following  observations  and  replies  : 

Question  I.  "  What  amount  of  floor  and  cubical  space  should  be  allotted  to  the  bed  of 
"  each  sick  inmate  inwards  occupied  both  by  day  and  by  night ;  it  being  understood  that 
"  fever  and  small-pox  patients,  idiots,  and  epileptics  are  for  the  future  to  be  provided 
"  for  in  separate  and  distinct  buildings  ?" 

The  essential  condition  of  the  needful  cubic  space  is  the  maintenance,  in  the  air 
which  tills  that  space,  of  such  degrees  of  purity  and  temperature  as  shall  keep  it 
free  from  danger  to  the  health  of  those  who  habitually  breathe  it ;  and  this  condition 
evidently  involves  the  difficult  problem  of  ventilation.  The  purity  of  the  air  within  an 
inhabited  space  enclosed  on  all  sides  is  necessarily  vitiated  by  the  emanations  proceeding 
from  the  bodies  of  those  who  inhabit  it,  and  especially  by  the  effects  upon  it  of  their 
respiration.  What  is  the  precise  limit  between  safety  and  danger  from  vitiation  of  that 
kind,  science  has  as  yet  been  unable  to  determine.  Experience,  and  impressions  made 
upon  the  senses,  are  herein  more  trustworthy  guides  than  Authority,  which  un  this  question 
has  been  strangely  at  variance  with  itself.     (Papers  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9-) 

It  is  stated  in  a  Return  (Paper  11)  laid  before  the  Committee  from  the  medical 
officers  of  42  metropolitan  and  suburban  workhouses,  that  in  nine  instances  only  of  the 
42  could  any  facts  be  alleged  by  them  showing  that  patients  in  sick  wards  had  suffered 
at  all  from  overcrowding.  In  two  of  these  nine  instances  the  spread  of  fevers  was  the 
evil  specified;  in  one  case  inconvenience  ;  in  another,  retardation  of  cures  and  deteriora- 
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tion  of  health  ;    and  in  the  remaining'  live,  slowness  of  convalescence  ; — were  ascribed 
that  cause. 

In  another  Return  (see  Parliamentary  Return  (II.  of  L.)  No.  21G,  Sess.  18GG,)  ©» 
40  answers  to  the  question  "  Is  the  recovery  Prom  illness  retarded  by  the  existing  accom- 
"  modation  and  arrangements  generally,  or  in  any  particular  wards?"  10  are  in  the 
affirmative,  21  in  the  negative,  and  <)  arc  either  vague,  inconsistent,  or  not  to  the  point. 

One  very  remarkable  fact  disclosed  by  these  returns  is  the  infrequency  of  childbed 
fever,  and  the  small  ratio  of  mortality  produced  by  it,  in  those  houses;  where  within 
the  last  five  years  nearly  12,000  poor  women  have  been  delivered. 

The  wards  of  nearly  all  the  metropolitan  workhouses  and  infirmaries  have  been  visited, 
some  of  them  more  than  once,  by  more  or  fewer  of  the  members  of  tin-  Committee,  both 
by  day  and  in  the  night,  without  previous  notice;  and  although  the  visitors  found  some 
of  those  wards  free  from  close  or  offensive  odours,  yet  most  of  the  wards  were  not 
exempt  from  the  peculiar  odour  which  results  from  overcrowding;  the  sense  of  smell 
being  a  very  delicate  test  of  that  sort  of  impurity.  Under  a  better  system  of  ventilation, 
strictly  enforced,  it  may  reasonably  be  concluded  that  a  more  favourable  condition 
of  the  air  would  have  been  noticeable. 

The  result  of  the  information  thus  collected,  of  the  personal  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  several  members  of  the  Committee,  of  other  diligent  inquiries,  and  of  careful 
and  repeated  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  is,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, there  should  be  allotted  to  each  sick  inmate  in  metropolitan  workhouses  an 
air-space  of  not  less  than  850  cubic  feet  on  an  average,  and  that  in  those  cases  where 
the  height  of  the  ward  is  more  than  12  feet,  such  additional  height  should  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  calculating  the  cubic  space  of  850  feet;  that  there  should  be  allowed 
a  clear  space  of  six  feet  across  each  bed,  and  that  no  bed  should  be  placed  on  the 
middle  of  the  floor.     ( Papers  2,  1 2. ) 

In  thus  fixing  the  space  which  they  consider  requisite  for  the  comfort  and  proper 
administration  of  the  sick  in  workhouses,  the  Committee  have  not  overlooked  the  fact 
that  it  may  be  impossible  (on  account  of  the  construction  of  the  present  buildings)  to  give 
immediately,  in  every  case,  the  space  recommended,  and  they  feel  that,  a  certain  amount 
of  discretion  must  be  left  with  the  Administrative,  in  carrying  into  effect  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Committee.  But  it  is  their  strong  opinion  that,  even  under  existing 
circumstances,  there  should  in  no  case  be  allowed  a  less  space  than  three  feet  between  the 
beds,  and  that  no  bed  should  under  any  circumstances  contain  more  than  one  person. 

The  amount  of  floor  and  cubical  space  recommended  by  the  Committee  is  less  than 
that  which  has  been  assigned,  by  men  whose  opinions  command  respect,  as  the  requisite 
amount  for  hospitals  generally.     (Papers  3,  13.) 

The  discrepancy  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  difference  arises  from  a  dilference 
in  the  objects  contemplated.  Hitherto  contagious  fevers  have  been  rarely  admitted,  and 
never  long  retained,  in  workhouse  infirmaries,  and  henceforth  they  are  to  be  entirely 
excluded.  Persons  suffering  disorders  of  that  kind  are  to  be  sent  to  hospitals  appro- 
priated to  such  cases ;  or,  should  that  not  be  practicable,  are  to  be  placed  in  separate 
wards,  provided  and  arranged  beforehand  for  the  purpose.     (Papers  10,  13.) 

Now  between  wards  in  which  infectious  fevers  and  other  contaminating  disorders  are 
admitted,  and  wards  from  which  they  arc  excluded,  the  difference  is  immense;  and  it  is  a 
difference  which  concerns  the  welfare  and  safety  not  so  much  of  the  sick  who  are  so 
afflicted,  as  of  the  other  inmates  of  the  ward. 

Wherever  these  infectious  disorders  are  present,  ample  space  and  a  very  free  circulation 
and  change  of  the  air,  are  imperatively  required  for  diluting  and  dissipating,  and  so 
rendering  innocuous,  the  contagious  products  and  emanations  which  they  engender;  and 
for  thus  obviating  a  danger  far  greater  and  graver  than  that  belonging  to  an  atmosphere 
made  impure  by  mere  overcrowding — the  danger,  namely,  lest  the  air  should  become  and 
remain  so  charged  with  the  poison  of  the  specific  disease,  as  to  excite  the  same  perilous 
disease  in  other  occupants  of  the  ward. 

The  Committee  further  recommend  that  cases  which  give  rise  to  offensive  smells  should 
be  placed  in  wards  completely  separated  from  the  wards  occupied  by  ordinary  cases,  and 
called  "  Separation  Wards  ;"  and  that  an  air-space  of  not  less  than  1,200  cubic  feet  on  the 
average  should  be  allowed  for  each  of  such  offensive  cases  ;  the  selection  of  these  cases 
being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse. 

To  question  2,  which  is,  "  What  amount  for  each  bed  in  those  wards  which  arc  partially 
"  occupied  by  day  and  by  night  by  the  'chronic'  and  infirm,  many  of  whom  are  usually 
"  able  to  leave  these  wards  during  a  portion  of  the  day  for  change  of  air  in  any  adjoining 
"  yard  or  day-room  ?  "  the  Committee  answer — 

That  each  of  such  wards  should  have  the  use  of  a  day-room.  This  being  provided, 
an  average  of  500  cubic  feet  for  each  bed  will  suffice. 


As  bearing  upon  this  question  the  Committee  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  while 
the  bulk  of  the  patients  admitted  into  General  Hospitals  are  of  adult  and  middle  life,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  habitual  inhabitants  of  these  wards  are  simply  men  and 
women  whom  age  has  rendered  mentally  and  bodily  infirm  ;  and  it  is  well  ascertained 
that  far  less  air  is  respired  in  a  given  time,  and  far  less  vitiation  is  therefore  occasioned, 
by  old  persons,  than  by  persons  in  the  vigour  of  life. 

To  question  3,  which  runs  thus  :  "  What  space  should  be  allotted  to  each  bed  in  those 
"  wards  which  are  termed  '  surgical '  ?  "  the  Committee  reply — 

The  same  as  has  been  recommended  in  the  answer  to  question  No.  1,  it  being  under- 
stood that  in  workhouse  infirmaries  surgical  cases  of  a  serious  character  are  of  rare 
occurrence. 

To  questions  4  and  5,  namely  "  What  space  should  be  assigned  to  each  patient  in 
venereal  or  lock  wards?"  and  "  What  for  inmates  having  itch,  and  other  cases  of  cuta- 
neous disease  ?  "  the  Committee  reply — 

The  same  as  to  the  other  sick. 

Question  6  is,  "  What  for  lying-in  wards  ?  " 

The  general  exemption  of  these  wards  in  the  workhouse  infirmaries  from  serious 
disease,  and  especially  from  puerperal  fever,  and  the  very  small  amount  of  mortality 
which  they  present,  have  already  been  noticed.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  a  minute  analysis 
of  the  returns  laid  before  the  Committee  on  this  subject,  that  in  point  of  fact  a  very 
large  air-space,  much  exceeding  850  cubic  feet,  has  been  enjoyed,  on  an  average,  by 
each  of  the  parturient  women  in  almost  all  the  workhouses.  The  comparative  freedom 
of  the  lying-in  wards  from  disaster  may  probably  have  been  owing  in  part  to  the  ampler 
air-space  thus  actually  shared  among  the  women,  though  the  Committee  are  conscious 
that  much  of  the  immunity  was  attributable  to  other  causes.  They  recommend,  therefore, 
that  a  rule  should  be  laid  down  limiting  the  air-space  to  be  allowed  in  each  ward,  for 
the  future,  as  a  minimum  for  these  cases,  to  1,200  cubic  feet  each  on  the  average. 
(Papers  14,  15.) 

"  Question  7-  Do  the  Committee  consider  it  essential  for  health  that  any  addition 
''  should  be  made  to  the  minimum  space  of  300  cubic  feet  which  is  now  required  for  each 
"  bed  in  wards  occupied  by  night  only  by  healthy  adults  or  children  ?  " 

The  Committee  have  had  before  them  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  minimum  space 
now  required  is  too  little  ;  they  recommend,  however,  that  whenever  there  is  sufficient 
width  in  these  wards  to  admit  of  more  than  one  row  of  beds  along  their  centre,  the  ward 
shall  always  be  divided  longitudinally  by  what  is  called  a  spinal  partition.  They  also 
recommend  that  in  future  the  dormitories  be  so  constructed  as  to  contain  two  rows  only 
of  beds. 

"  Question  8.  What  course  would  the  Committee  recommend  for  adoption  in  the  event 
"  of  its  being  temporarily  necessary  under  present  pressure  to  retain  cases  of  fever  or  small- 
"  pox  in  a  workhouse  until  admission  can  be  obtained  at  one  of  the  hospitals  specially 
"  provided  for  such  cases  ?  " 

The  Committee  recommend  that,  under  the  circumstances  specified,  such  cases  should 
be  removed  at  once  into  a  separate  ward  ;  or,  if  that  should  not  be  practicable,  that  a  bed 
should  be  taken  away  on  each  side  of  every  fever  or  small-pox  patient  lying  in  the 
ordinary  wards. 

"  Question  9-  What  space  would  they  recommend  for  each  patient  in  special  hospitals 
"  for  fever  and  small -pox  ?'' 

The* same  space  as  is  allotted  in  the  existing  fever  and  small-pox  hospitals  :  or  2,000 
cubic  feet. 

"  Question  10.  Can  they  offer  any  and  what  general  recommendations  on  the  subject 
"  of  ventilation  of  existing  sick  wards  ;  or  as  to  the  best  proportions  for,  arrangements, 
"  and  ventilation  of  new  wards  in  any  workhouse  hospitals  hereafter  to  be  built  ? 

The  question  of  cubic  space  is  subordinate  to  the  more  important  question  of  venti- 
lation ;  by  which  the  Committee  mean  the  continuous  renewal  of  the  air  within  a  given 
confined  and  inhabited  space,  of  whatever  shape,  size,  or  surroundings,  so  that  it  shall  be 
kept  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  and  shall  vary  within  a  few  degrees  only  of  moderate 
temperature. 

It  is  plain  that  the  complete  and  scientific  solution  of  the  problem  of  ventilation,  thus 
understood,  would  govern  and  include  the  scientific  answer  to  the  questions  oi'  space 
proposed  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  for  consideration  by  the  Committee. 

The  requisite  space,  when  settled  once  for  all,  will  need  no  further  pains ;    deviations 
from  the  prescribed  amount  can  scarcely  escape  notice.     It  is  not  so  with  ventilati 
yet  if  this  be  neglected,  all  regulation  of  cubic  space  becomes  an  idle  care.    The  Com- 
mittee,   therefore,  would  suggest   watchful    and  constant  attention    to    this    subject  of 
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Ventilation;  to  its  easiest,  cheapest,  and  most  effectual  methods,  and  to  the  means  of 
adapting  them  to  the  various  forms  and  dimension^  of  existing  rooms.  Whatever  methods 
are  adopted  should  be  rigidly  enforced  by  some  resident  official,  or  frequent  inspector ; 
they  should  be  made  secure  against  the  intermeddling  of  the  pauper  inmates  and  servants 

of  the  house  ;  and  they  should  avoid  the  Ingres!  of  strong  currents  of  cold  air,  or  at 
least  the  incidence  of  such  currents  upon  the  bodies  of  the  inmates:  tor  to  aged  persons 
there  is  much  more,  both  of  peril  and  of  discomfort,  from  expo  a  low  temperature, 

and  especially  to  cold  drafts,  than  from  the  closeness  which  may  be  consequent  upon 
overcrow din»'.  In  the  sick  wards,  and  in  the  rooms  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  the 
temperature  during  the  night  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  fall  much  below  the  day-average; 
and  this  arrangement  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  medical  officer. 

In  respect  of  both  present  and  future  infirmaries,  the  Committee  are  desirous  of  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  a  plan  described  (  Paper  9)  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  as  having  been  devised,  and  found  practically  successful  in 
solution  of  the  analogous  problem — the  ventilation  of  barracks  and  military  hospitals. 

In  relation  to  the  general  subject  submitted  to  their  consideration,  tin  Committee  hold 
it  to  be  most  desirable  that  adequate  day-rooms  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  and  proper 
exercising  grounds,  should  be  provided  for  the  paupers  who  are  not  confined  to  their 
beds. 

"  Question  11.  Can  the  Committee  advise  the  board  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing 
"  and  keeping  up  an  efficient  supply  of  trained  nurses,  and  as  to  the  proportion  of  nurses 
"  to  patients  which  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  in  workhou-e  infirmaries  ?" 

The  Committee  not  having  gone  into  the  subject  themselves,  refrain  from  expressing 
any  opinion  of  their  own  respecting  it.  The}'  append,  however,  a  paper  relative  to  this 
Question,  which  Miss  Nightingale  has  been  kind  enough  to  send,  in  answer  to  a  request 
from  the  Committee,  conveyed  to  her  through  their  Chairman.     (Paper  16.) 

Throughout  their  deliberations  and  inquiries  the  Committee  have  regarded  the  ques- 
tions submitted  to  them  as  being,  not  merely  speculative,  but.  on  the  contrary,  eminently 
practical  questions,  involving  vast  and  wide  principles  moral  and  economical.  They  con- 
ceive that  the  balance  needs  to  be  held  as  evenly  as  may  be  possible  between  the  well- 
being  of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouses,  and  the  interests  (if  the  ratepayers  by  whom  those 
places  of  refuge  are  supported.  The  problem  to  be  solved  really  is,  what  is  the  amount 
of  floor  and  cubical  space  which  shall  not  be  too  little  on  the  one  hand,  nor  more  than 
enough  on  the  other — not  too  little  for  the  health  and  due  comfort  of  the  pauper  inmates, 
sick  or  well,  not  pressing  too  much  upon  the  means  of  the  pi  >oresl  ratepayer.  This  practical 
aspect  of  the  question  the  Committee  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  keep  steadily  in  view; 
always  with  an  inclination,  if  the  balance  cannot  be  strictly  adjusted,  towards  the  side  of 
the  sick  and  poor.  It  is  tit  that  these  houses  be  made  safe,  decent,  and  commodious  ;  it 
is  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  that  they  be  made  inviting. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  desire  to  say  that  while  the  space  which  they  have 
recommended  is  in  excess  of  the  minimum  space  hitherto  allowed,  the  increase  has  been 
suggested,  both  because  the  latter  space  is  not,  in  their  judgment,  compatible  with  the 
rapid  restoration  of  the  sick  to  health,  and  because  they  think  it  insufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ventilation,  decency,  and  administration — matters  of  importance  to  all  inhabitants 
of  a  workhouse,  whether  to  those  who  are  actually  ill,  or  to  those  who  may  be  regarded 
as  inhabitants  for  life. 

THOMAS    WATSON,   M.D.,    Chairman. 

HENRY    W.    A  (LAND.    M.D. 

DOUliLAS  GALTON. 

FRANCIS  SIBSON,  M.D. 

\\.  O.  MARKHAM,  M.D. 

JOHN  RANDALL,  M.D. 

U.  CORBETT,  Jun. 

T.  HOLM1 

CHARLES  HAWKINS. 

I  subscribe  the  foregoing  report,  subject  to  remarks  in  Paper  No.  19- 

EDWARD  SMITH,  M.D. 
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PAPER  No.  I. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  AMOUNT  OF  SPACE 
WHICH  SHOULD  BE  ALLOTTED  TO  THE  BED  OF  EACH  SICK 
AND  OTHER  INMATE  OF  WORKHOUSE  INFIRMARIES. 

By  Dr.  Markham. 


The  amount  of  space  at  present  allotted  to  paupers,  viz.,  "  a  minimum  of  300  cubic 
"  feet  for  each  person  in  a  -ward  occupied  by  night  only,  and  of  500  cubic  feet  in  a  ward 
"  occupied  both  by  day  and  by  night,"  was  fixed  upon  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  L855 
after  duly  considering  the  opinions  of  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors,  and  of  the  late  Dr.  Todd. 
Dr.  Todd  said  that  this  space  "  is  fair  and  reasonable,"  but  he  added  that  there  should 
be  also  a  minimum  interval  between  each  bed  "  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet, 
and  of  "  not  less  than  five  or  six  feet  "  between  the  feet  of  opposite  beds  placed  with  their 
heads  to  the  wall,  thereby  providing  against,  as  he  says,  "  the  spread  of  maladies  which 
"  have  a  limited  infecting  distance,"  and  "  adding  materially  to  the  comfort  and  decency 
"  of  the  inmates.''  He  also  presumed,  in  fixing  the  space,  that  ventilation  and  warming 
(by  windows  and  fireplaces)  were  properly  cared  for,  and  that  there  was  nothing  radically 
wrong  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings  to  interfere  with  ventilation. 

From  this  it  appears  that  Dr.  Todd's  opinion  was  only  partially  adopted,  and  was  in 
truth  disregarded  in  one  main  particular.  We  may  indeed  assume  from  his  remarks  that 
he  would  not  have  given  his  assent  to  any  scheme  which  did  not  admit  of  a  "  minimum 
"  of  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet "  laterally,  and  "  five  to  six  feet "  between  the  feet  of 
opposite  beds. 

We  have  now  again  to  consider  the  question  of  space,  and  may  conveniently  do  so  by 
inquiring  whether  or  no  the  amount  of  space  laid  down  by  Dr.  Todd  is,  as  he  calls  it, 
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"  fair  and  reasonable,"  or  whether,  in  accordance  with  modern  hygienic  notions,  it  is  too 
limited. 

Dr.  Todd,  in  arriving  at  his  conclusion,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  guided  by  any 
definite  scientific  data.  Nor  can  it,  I  think,  be  said  that  those  authorities,  who  have  at 
the  present  day  laid  down  opinions  on  the  subject,  have  been  guided  by  any  rigidly 
scientific  data — I  mean  data  of  a  kind  which,  in  the  first  place,  accurately  define  the 
requirements  of  the  sick  in  this  case,  and,  secondly,  which  absolutely  and  exactly  fulfil  the 
requirements.  This  seems  proved  by  the  facts,  1st,  That  the  necessities  of  the  case,  that 
is,  the  character  of  the  diseases  for  which  space  is  to  be  provided,  differ  essentially  in 
different  hospitals ;  and,  2d,  That  hospitals,  containing  even  the  same  classes  of  diseases, 
vary  greatly  in  respect  of  the  amount  of  space  afforded  by  them;  and,  3dly,  That  the 
quantity  of  air  which  enters  through  an  open  window  or  grating  of  any  kind  must 
constantly  vary  with  the  temperature  of  the  external  air,  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
wind,  the  absence  or  presence  of  fires  in  the  ward,  and  the  force  and  direction  of  the 
currents  of  air  within  the  dwelling  itself. 

Now  it  appears  certain,  that  all  authorities  who  have  dealt  practically  with  this  subject 
have  agreed  in  this,  that  the  largest  amount  of  space  which  can  be  given  to  patients  in 
hospitals  avails  nothing  if  the  ventilation  be  defective  ;  and  that  they  lay  far  more  stress 
on  appropriate  ventilation  than  on  space,  and  indeed  regard  space  mainly  as  being  a  part 
of  the  general  scheme  of  ventilation.  "  Instances,"  we  read  in  their  Report  on  Hospitals 
by  Dr.  Bristowe  and  Mr.  Holmes  (page  496),  "which  show  that  wards  cannot  be  healthy 

"  without  a  thorough   natural  ventilation   are   unhappily  only  too  easy  to  find 

"  It  is  in  vain  that  the  magnificent  hospital  of  Lariboisiere  has  been  constructed  at  a 
"  fabulous  expense,  with  all  the  appliances  that  modern  science  and  unlimited  generosity 
"  could  furnish,  with  the  costliest  systems  of  elaborate  artificial  ventilation."  This 
splendid  building,  with  its  2,000  cubic  feet  to  each  patient,  "  remains,"  we  arc  told,  in 
consequence  of  its  defective  mode  of  ventilation,  "  to  the  opprobrium  of  the  modern 
"  hospital  science,  a  far  worse  place  for  the  treatment  of  injury,  and  no  doubt  of 
"  diseases  also,  than  the  Old  Infirmary  at  Leeds,  crowded  as  it  is  with  the  victims  of 
"  accidents,  full  of  every  fault  of  construction,  and  far  too  small  for  the  number  of 
"  patients  it  receives." 

The  very  fact  of  the  varying  amount  of  space  which  is  allotted  to  patients  in  different 
modern  hospitals  may  certainly  be  taken  as  a  proof,  that  science  cannot  lay  down  specific 
rules  to  guide  us  to  an  exact  conclusion  in  this  matter ;  and  the  great  stress  laid  by 
all  authorities  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  free  ventilation  and  careful  drainage  clearly 
shows,  that  no  amount  of  space  can  supplement  the  absence  of  proper  ventilation 
and  drainage.  In  fixing,  therefore,  the  space  required  at  1,000,  1,500,  or  2,000  cubic 
feet,  men  of  science,  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  said,  have  been  guided  rather  by  the 
idea  of  making  a  wise  and  ample  provision  for  the  possibilities  of  the  case  than  by  any 
positive  demonstration  of  the  exact  necessity  of  it ;  or,  it  would  perhaps  be  more  correct 
to  say,  have  provided  a  full  allowance  of  space  to  anticipate  the  spread  by  contagion 
— by  actual  contact  from  bed  to  bed — of"  infectious"  fevers,  &c. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  assumed  as  positive,  that,  in  making  such  ample  provision,  medical 
men  have  chiefly  had  in  view  the  prevention  of  certain  specific  evils,  viz.,  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease-,  and  the  origination  of  "  hospital  "  or  traumatic  diseases 
(erysipelas,  gangrene,  phlebitis,  childbed-fever,  &c.)  ;  and  that  it  was  not  so  much  to 
anticipate  the  evils  resulting  from  breathing  the  impure  air  of  over-crowded,  ill-ventilated 
rooms  as  to  prevent  the  rise  of  those  deadly  specific  evils  which  originate  in  hospitals 
from  the  presence  there  of  contagious  fevers  and  surgical  diseases.  Physicians  dread 
the  spread  by  contagion  of  specific  fevers  in  the  ill-ventilated  wards  of  a  hospital ;  and 
surgeons  dread  the  appearance  of  "  surgical  "  diseases,  oferysipelas,  of  gangrene,  and  the 
like,  in  the  wards  of  an  ill-ventilated  hospital.  They  dread  and  provide  against  the 
accumulation  and  concentration  of  the  poisons  of  specific  fevers,  and  of  open  sores,  the 
products  of  discharging  wounds  and  abcesses,  &c. ;  fearing  these  things  much  more  than 
they  do  the  evils  of  an  atmosphere  vitiated  simply  by  overcrowding.  An  excess 
of  carbonic  acid,  a  deficiency  of  oxygen,  and  an  accumulation  of  animal  exuvhe  in  the 
air  breathed — the  ordinary  products  of  simple  overcrowding — undoubtedly  exercise  a 
baneful  influence  on  the  body,  and  in  proportion  to  their  degree  ;  but  it  is  not  so  much 
these  evils  that  physicians  and  surgeons  have  to  fear  in  hospitals  as  the  other  superadded 
specific  poisons  which  are  generated  or  spread  in  hospitals  wherein  are  received  surgical 
diseases  and  contagious  fevers. 

Mr.  Simon  (in  his  6th  Report  on  Hospital  Hygiene,  &c.)  has  proposed,  as  a  general 


test,  "  as  an  evidence  of  hospital  unsuccess,"  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  the 
presence  of  "traumatic  infections"  (p.  58)  and  of  "puerperal  fever."  Wherever  these 
things  are,  he  says,  we  have  sure  signs  of  an  "  ill-kept  hospital."  Consequently  we  may 
fairly  assume,  that  the  converse  of  this  proposition  must  be  true,  viz. :  that  the  absence 
of  such  evils  in  a  hospital  is  an  a  priori  sign  that  its  hygienic  condition  cannot  be  very 
faulty  ;  that  it  is  not  "  ill-kept."  Tried  by  this  test,  it  would  appear,  that  workhouse 
infirmaries,  with  their  present  allotted  space,  bear  the  tokens  of  a  general  healthy 
condition ;  and  that,  consequently,  in  dealing  with  them  we  have  to  deal  with  a  condition 
of  things  different  from  that  which  holds  in  ordinary  hospitals. 

An  important  question  therefore  at  once  meets  us  when  wc  come  to  settle  the  space 
requisite  for  the  sick  inmates  of  workhouse  infirmaries.  Supposing  there  is,  practically, 
an  absence  of  contagious  diseases  in  them  ;  that  "  traumatic  "  diseases  and  "  puer- 
peral fever"  are  rarely  known  there;  that  mortality  after  delivery  is  reduced  to  the 
smallest  figure  ;  supposing,  moreover,  that  there  is  in  workhouse  infirmaries  an  absence 
of  those  surgical  cases  which  are  the  acknowdedged  generators  of  "  traumatic  "  diseases 
— supposing  all  this,  and  accepting  as  a  fact  that  the  cubic  space  allotted  to  each 
bed  in  workhouse  infirmaries  is  very  greatly  less  than  that  allotted  in  general  hospitals — 
is  it  reasonable  to  apply  the  same  rule,  as  regards  space,  to  workhouse  infirmaries, 
as  is  applied  to  general  hospitals,  which  are  always  more  or  less  subject  or  liable  to 
"  hospital "  diseases  ? 

Xow  there  is  strong  evidence  to  show  that  the  suppositions  here  made  correctly 
represent  the  state  of  workhouse  infirmaries.  And  if  so,  then  I  think  it  may  be  fairly 
suggested  that  those  who  have  advised  a  like  measure  of  space  to  be  applied  to 
workhouse  infirmaries  as  to  general  hospitals  have  drawn  their  conclusion  from  one 
condition  of  things,  and  have  applied  it  to  a  case  of  very  different  quality,  differing 
in  the  most  essential  particulars.  Thus,  for  example,  infectious  fevers,  are  admitted  into 
general  hospitals  ;  but  are  practically  excluded  from  workhouse  infirmaries.  Surgical 
operations  are  rarely  performed,  and  surgical  injuries,  the  generators  of  "traumatic" 
diseases,  are  rarely  met  with  in  workhouse  infirmaries.  Puerperal  fever  is  rarely 
met  with  there.  Consequently,  those  pabula  of  diseases,  which  ever  exist  in  general 
hospitals,  which  medical  men  dread  so  greatly,  and  against  the  concentration  of  which 
modern  ventilating  efforts  are  so  especially  directed,  do  not  exist  in  •workhouse 
infirmaries,  or  only  with  so  feeble  a  force  as  not  to  manifest  their  presence  there. 
Those  baneful  "  hospital "  diseases,  which,  spite  of  all  the  best  directed  efforts  of  ventila- 
tion, spite  of  the  largest  cubic  space  allotted,  hover  about  and  from  time  to  time  severely 
visit  our  best  accredited  general  hospitals,  scarcely  exist  in  workhouse  infirmaries, 
even  though  their  growth  be,  so  to  say,  encouraged  by  the  far  smaller  space  allotted  to 
the  bed  of  the  sick  pauper. 

The  cause  of  the  immunity  of  workhouse  infirmaries  from  these  special  diseases 
is  doubtless  the  fact  that  surgical  diseases  and  contagious  fevers  are  rarely  admitted 
into  them.  Moreover,  a  large  proportion  of  patients  in  workhouses  may  be  fairly 
brought  under  the  description  given,  in  Mr.  Simon's  6th  Report,  p.  722,  of  the  patients 
contained  in  the  Brompton  Hospital  for  Consumption :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt," 
we  there  read,  "  that  patients  suffering  under  chronic  visceral  diseases  do  not  need  those 
"  same  conditions  of  hygiene  which  are  so  essential  in  the  treatment  of  the  classes 
"  of  cases  just  mentioned  (surgical  and  infectious).  There  is  no  reason  to  dread 
"  either  the  development  of  hospital  diseases,  or  any  specific  influence  of  an  injurious 
"  character  arising  from  the  accumulation  of  patients  of  this  kind.  Indeed,  it  is 
"  extremely  probable  that  consumptive  patients  especially  are  more  likely  to  be  benefited 
"  by  an  equable  temperature  than  they  are  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  deficiency  of 
"  perfectly  pure  air."  At  all  events  we  have  said  enough  to  show,  that  in  making  pro- 
vision for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick  pauper  in  workhouse  infirmaries  wc  have  a 
case  to  deal  with  very  different  from  that  of  the  sick  in  general  hospitals. 

Evidence  corroborative  of  this,  and  of  a  kind  which  throws  a  somewhat  unexpected 
light  on  the  actual  health  of  the  pauper  sick  in  Metropolitan  workhouses,  has  been 
lately  published  in  answers  from  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Medical  Officers  to 
questions  put  to  them  by  the  Poor  Law  Board.  (Lord  Carnarvon's  Return  (No.  21 6), 
of  Session  1866.)  The  answers  given  by  the  40  Metropolitan  Medical  Officers  to  one  of 
those  questions  seem  clearly  to  indicate  that  no  serious  ill  effects,  of  the  kind  referred 
to,  are  suffered  by  the  pauper  as  the  result  of  local  pernicious  influences  to  which  he 
is  subjected  in  workhouse  infirmaries. 

The  question  put  to  the  Medical  Officers  in  Lord  Carnarvon's  return: — "Is  the 
"  recovery   from   illness   retarded  by  the   existing   accommodation   and   arrangements 
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"  generally,  or  in  any  particular  wards?  It  so,  specify  the  causes  in  detail,"  is  clearly  a 
direct  challenge  to  the  Medical  Officers,  calling  upon  them  to  produce  proof,  if  they 
can,  (and  it  may  be  observed  in  the  only  way  such  proof  can  be  given,)  that  workhouse 
infirmaries  arc,  hygienically  considered,  in  a  bad  condition.  To  this  no  less  than  one 
half,  i.e.  twenty,  of  the  Medical  Officers  answer  with  an  unqualified  "  No."  Some  three 
give  in)  reply  to  the  question.  Some  of  the  other  Medical  Officers  answer  in  equivocal 
terms,  from  which  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn.      Some  eight  reply  by  a  positive  "Yes." 

.Now  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that  the  reply  No  is  a  direct  negative  which  must 
be  taken  as  a  true  expression  of  the  fact  inferred.  The  medical  men  who  so  reply  have 
neither  contagious  levers  nor  traumatic  diseases  nor  other  signs  produceable  by  which  to 
justify  an  affirmative  answer,  and  they  therefore  reasonably  say  No.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  simple  answer  Yes,  unqualified  by  a  word  of  proof  or  of  evidence  on  which  it  is 
based,  is,  as  it  stands,  an  answer  without  value.  If  the  signs  of  retarded  recovery,  &c. 
exist,  they  should  have  been  specifically  stated.  A  mere  affirmative  assertion  in  such  a 
case  as  this  cannot  be  accepted  as  proof  of  the  conclusion  adopted  in  the  answer  Yes. 

A  tair  reading,  indeed,  of  these  answers  seems  to  show  that  they  afford  no  satisfactory 
proof,  speaking  generally,  of  ill  effects  produced  by  over-crowding  in  workhouse  infir- 
maries, that  is,  in  so  far  as  over-crowding  demonstrates  its  presence  in  the  production  of 
diseases.  One  answer,  indeed,  there  is,  and  I  believe  only  one,  which  tells  distinctly 
of  actual  signs  of  mischief  done  of  the  kind  I  am  now  dealing  with.  I  will  quote  this 
gentleman's  words,  because  his  experience  seems  to  supply  that  very  exceptional  case 
which  proves  the  rule,  I  mean  the  remarkable  freedom  of  workhouse  infirmaries  generally 
from  "  hospital "  diseases.     His  answer  to  the  question  quoted  above  is  this  : — 

'•  With  deficient  space  and  ventilation  and  insufficient  nursing  it  could  not  well  be 
"  otherwise.  1  find  that  cases  do  not  recover  so  quickly  as  they  should  do.  Relapses 
"  are  not  uncommon.  Prolonged  cases  are  apt  to  assume  a  typhoid  character.  Erysi- 
"  pelas  is  not  rare.  Bad  smells  are  persistent  when  the  windows  are  closed  in  the  wards. 
"   In  one  ward  there  is  an  open  watercloset  quite  unnecessary." 

Now  when  we  remember  that  the  majority  of  Medical  Officers  not  only  do  not  tell  of, 
but  deny,  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  in  workhouses,  and  that  no 
other  Medical  Officer  gives  such  a  specific  reply  as  the  above,  we  may  not  unfairly 
assume  that  the  admittedly  bad  drainage  or  ventilation  existing  in  this  particular  case  do 
not  exist  in  other  houses  ;  that,  in  fact,  this  exceptional  case  tends  to  prove  the  general 
fair  condition  (in  this  respect)  of  other  workhouses. 

It  may,  however,  be  suggested,  and  not  unreasonabl}-,  that,  although  no  manifest  signs 
of  over-crowding  in  the  shape  of  actual  diseases  present  themselves  in  workhouses,  yet 
that  slowly  and  imperceptibly  the  health  of  the  sick  is  undermined  by  long  subjection 
to  the  evils  of  a  defective  air  space.  To  this  objection  I  would  reply  that  in  those 
instances  in  which  medical  men  ordinarily  admit  the  operation  of  deleterious  influences 
slowly  but  yet  surely  affecting  the  body  they  still  draw  their  conclusion  from  plain  and 
tangible  signs;  they  are  able  to  connect  the  evil  results  with  the  evil  causes.  Children 
ill-led  and  badly  lodged  become  at  length  wasted,  pale,  and  scrophulous.  Slowly  and 
imperceptibly  the  health  of  certain  artisans  and  workmen  is  undermined  by  the  injurious 
nature  of  their  work.  But  in  all  such  cases  there  come  at  last  plain  and  outward 
signs  of  a  diseased  condition  of  body  which  can  be  positively  connected  as  effect  with  an 
antecedent  evil  cause  in  operation.  Surely  then  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  the  absence 
of  all  signs  of  ill  effects  produced,  as  supposed,  slowly  and  imperceptibly  amongst 
inmates  of  workhouses  is  a  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  any  such  deleterious  influences 
so  operating  upon  them.  Is  it  unfair  in  a  case  of  this  kind  to  argue  of  the  non 
apparenlia  as  of  non  existentia? 

At  all  events,  in  face  of  facts  before  us,  it  seems  only  reasonable  to  ask  those  who 
assert  the  present  amount  of  cubical  space  allotted  to  pauper  sick  to  be  prejudicial  to 
health,  either  to  produce  some  proof  of  their  assertion,  or,  at  all  events,  to  base  their 
objection  on  some  other  grounds  than  these.  It  may  be  true  that  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  can  be  given  for  the  enlargement  of  the  space  at  present  allotted  to  paupers ; 
but  certainly,  as  the  case  now  stands,  it  does  not  seem  compatible  with  facts  t  find  those 
reasons  in  declarations  of  injury  done  to  the  health  of  the  pauper  through  deficiency  of 
his  present  allotted  air-space.     The  proof  of  such  injury  is  not  evident. 

In  thus  stating  the  case,  let  it  be  understood,  I  have  no  intention  of  pleading  in  favour 
of  one  particular  sum  of  cubic  feet  as  against  another,  of  500  or  of  1,000  feet,  as  the 
proper  cubic  space  to  be  allotted  to  the  sick  pauper,  or  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  the 
smallest  possible  space,  compatible  with  a  scientific  estimate  of  his  actual  requirements, 
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should  be  given  to  him.  My  intention  is  simply:  1st.  To  point  out  to  those  who  may 
have  to  consider  the  question  of  cubical  space  the  particulars  in  which  the  case  of  the 
sick  pauper  differs  from  that  of  the  sick  in  general  hospitals  ; — 2ndly.  To  ask  whether 
or  no  the  difference  is  of  a  kind  to  lead  to  a  different  treatment  of  the  two,  as  regards 
the  allotment  of  cubical  space  ; — and,  3rdly.  What,  under  the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  case,  is  a  "  fair  and  reasonable  "  space  to  allot  to  the  sick  pauper  ? 

If  it  should  appear,  from  a  calm  and  candid  view  of  facts,  that  the  cubical  space  at 
present  allotted  to  the  sick  pauper  is  not  incompatible  with  his  recovery  from  disease, 
nor  injures  his  health  otherwise,  so  long  as  due  attention  is  paid  to  ventilation  ;  and  if, 
moreover,  a  scientific  examination  of  the  case  fail  to  give  us  the  exact  minimum  of  space 
which  should  properly  be  allotted  to  him, — we  shall  then,  I-apprehend,  have  to  seek  grounds 
for  a  conclusion  in  some  other  considerations  of  the  case. 

And  here  I  would  suggest,  that  (as  well  as  what  enlightenment  we  may  obtain  from 
our  general  experience  of  the  requirements  of  sick  people  in  this  respect)  we  may  take  as 
guides  to  a  conclusion  our  modern  social  habits  as  well  as  ideas  of  propriety.  Social 
ideas  would  dictate  that  between  every  bed  there  should  be  a  space  enough  to  satisfy 
decency  ;  and  common  sense  dictates  that  the  space  should  be  such  as  to  permit  of 
free  ventilation  of  the  ward,  without  exposing  the  patient  to  direct  and  dangerous 
currents  of  air.  Moreover,  it  will  be  readily  granted  that  no  height  of  a  ward  can 
compensate,  by  the  cubical  space  it  gives,  for  the  want  of  due  superficial  space,  and 
that  every  bed  should  have  allotted  to  it  a  minimum  superficial  space,  whatever  be  the 
height  of  the  ward  ;  and,  conversely,  that  if  the  ward  be  below  a  certain  height  the 
superficial  space  should  be  correspondingly  increased. 

Thus,  we  will  assume  that  in  a  ward  12  feet  high  there  is  allotted  to  each  patient 
60  superficial  feet  square,  his  bed  being  six  feet  long  and  two  and  a  half  feet  wide, 
and  that  the  space  is  thus  distributed,  viz.,  three  and  a  half  feet  between  each  bed 
laterally,  and  eight  feet  between  the  feet  of  opposite  beds.  Of  course  this  space  would 
give  to  each  patient  720  cubical  feet  of  space.  Now  if  720  feet  or  thereabouts  were 
taken  as  a  standard  measure,  on  the  grounds  above  mentioned,  it  would  assuredly  be 
unreasonable  to  diminish  the  superficial  space  in  proportion  to  any  height  the  ward  might 
have  over  and  above  12  feet;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  ward  had  less  than  the  given 
height  of  12  feet,  then  surely  it  would  be  reasonable  to  increase  the  superficial  area 
assumed  as  suitable  to  a  ward  12  feet  high,  and  so  as  to  give,  with  the  diminished 
height,  a  constant  increase  of  the  given  standard  amount  of  superficial  space.  Plain 
reason,  again,  dictates  that  whenever  the  rare  case  of  contagious  fever,  or  severe  surgical 
injury,  &c,  appears  in  a  workhouse  infirmary,  the  space  allotted  to  such  case  should  be 
immediately  increased  by  the  removal  of  the  beds  on  either  side  of  the  patient. 

Moreover,  there  is  to  be  considered  the  case,  as  regards  allotment  of  space,  of  the  rest 
of  the  paupers,  of  all  those  who  are  not  bedridden,  nor  inmates  of  the  infirmary.  What 
space  should  be  fairly  allotted  to  them  in  their  sleeping  rooms  ?  And  what  should  be 
given  them  in  the  way  of  day  rooms  and  exercising  grounds  f 

The  lying-in  women  may  be  considered  as  infirmary  inmates,  and  it  will  be  at  once 
conceded  that  the  space  proper  for  them  should  be  somewhat  larger  than  that  which  is 
thought  reasonable  for  the  sick.  The  reasons  for  such  conclusion  being  to  prevent  the 
danger  of  puerperal  fever,  and  to  provide  for  the  fact  that  each  bed  may  be  considered 
as  containing  two  breathing  individuals. 

The  provision  in  the  way  of  space  to  be  made  for  the  healthy  inmates  of  the 
workhouse  is  of  secondary  consideration. 

As  regards  the  really  able-bodied  pauper,  I  think  it  will  be  generally  conceded  that  to 
him  should  be  allotted  in  his  dormitory  not  more  space  than  is  commensurate  with 
healthy  existence  ;  and  that  the  question  of  day  rooms  and  exercising  grounds  is  not  one 
which  need  be  considered  as  affecting  him. 

But  a  distinction  in  treatment  should  be  made  between  such  able-bodied  and  those 
who  have  become  inmates  of  the  workhouse  through  physical  or  mental  incapacity,  who 
are  in  fact  proper  objects  of  charity,  and  in  no  sense  to  be  dealt  with  as  offenders  against 
the  social  laws.  The  class  of  inmates  of  whom  I  am  speaking  may  be  accepted  as 
inmates  for  life ;  and  I  think,  therefore,  that  to  them  something  beyond  the  mere  phvsical 
necessities  of  their  case  should  be  conceded  ;  something  in  the  way  of  space  bevond 
what  may  be  found  to  be  actually  compatible  with  health  ;  that  they  should  have  suitable 
day  rooms  and  suitable  exercising  grounds. 

Again,  in  this  matter  of  space,  I  would  suggest  for  consideration,  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  fixed  relation  between  the  number  of  inmates  in  n  workhouse  mid  the  superficial  area 
of  ground  which   the  workhouse  occupies.     It  must  be  remembered  that  the  house  is 
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largely  peopled  by  those  who,  though  old  and  infirm,  and  disabled,  arc  yet  able,  very 
many  of  them,  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  moving  about.  These  people  need  a  proper 
exercising  ground,  and  proportionate  in  size  to  their  numbers:  and  they  need  it  the 
more  considering  (as  already  said)  that  the  workhouse  is  their  home  for  life. 

W.  0.  Markham,  M.D., 
September  24,  1866.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


NOTE. 

In  reference  of  the  question  of  cubical  space  it  may  be  observed  that  the  assumption  thai 
500  cubical  feet  are  the  actual  allowance  of  Bpace  allotted  to  side  paupers  in  Metropolitan 
Workhouses  is  erroneous.  A  glance  at  the  averages  given  by  Mr.  Farnall  will  show  that  the 
sick   paupers  have  considerably  more  than  the  ah  What  the  actual    pace  really  is  it  is 

not  easy  to  ascertain.     The  following  figures,  however,  taken  from  Mr.  Farnall's  report,  show  the 
average  of  cubical  Bpace  allotted  to  each  patient  in  the  Metropolitan  Workhouse  Infirmaries: — 
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PAPER  No.  II. 


MEMORANDUM  (with  reference  to  Paragraph  6  of  Answer  1). 


Memorandum  on  Area,  by  Dr.  Acland. 

Although  the  subject  of  hospital  accommodation  has  been  so  elaborately  discussed  as  to 
form  now  a  literature  of  its  own,  yet  the  discrepancies  in  the  conclusions  as  to  the 
required  cubic  space  seem  to  demand  that  a  brief  statement  should  be  here  made  of  the 
conditions  which  affect  the  calculations  on  the  subject. 

Cubical  space  for  beds  placed  in  a  ward  means  of  course  area  X  height. 

1.  The  area  must  be  first  fixed,  for  a  ward  with  an  average  number  of  beds,  say  20. 

A  minimum  area  is  fixed  by  considerations  of  comfort,  decency,  and  convenience  of 
nursing. 

A  bed  should  not  be  less  than  6  feet  in  length  and  3  feet  in  width  ;  and  it  should  be 
not  less  than  3  feet  from  the  bed  on  cither  side,  i.e.  it  requires  6  X  6  (=  36)  feet  of 
floor  space. 

2.  It  is  established  by  common  consent  that  the  best  way  to  arrange  a  number  of  beds 
in  a  ward  is  with  the  heads  a  lew  inches  from  two  opposite  walls  (which  are  constructed 
with  a  view  to  through  ventilation),  and  with  a  gangway  down  the  middle  of  the  ward. 

Experience  shows  that  this  gangway  should  be  1 1  clear  feet  in  width,  which  means  a 
total    width  of  24  feet.     Members   of  the  Committee  have  examined    wards    of  every 
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width,  varying  from  5  feet  to  18  feet  between  the  feet  of  the  beds.  Any  width  of  ward 
below  24  feet  appears  to  be  in  practice  narrower  than  is  to  be  desired  lor  permanent  com- 
fort, if  tables  or  seats  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  ward,  It  is  not  argued  that  there  can 
be  no  free  passage  in  a  ward  of  20  or  22,  or  23  feet,  or  even  of"  less  than  20,  by  the 
adoption  of  other  arrangements  than  those  that  arc  the  most  convenient.  But  it  is  held 
that  a  careful  examination  of  existing  apartments  will  show  that  24  feet  is  the  minimum 
width  that  can  be  recommended  as  a  standard  with  a  view  to  convenience.  If  a  less 
width,  such  as  21  feet,  be  adopted  in  apartments  destined  to  be  used  for  the  sick  through 
a  series  of  years,  perhaps  even  of  generations,  then  it  seems  undesirable,  on  account  of 
the  additional  loss  of  three  feet  in  width,  to  cramp  through  all  that  time  the  comfort  of 
thousands  of  sick  persons,  and  a  long  series  of  the  nursing  staff.  It  will  not  escape  the 
notice  of  practical  administrators  that  a  liberal  width  in  the  ward  entails  no  ether 
necessary  expense  in  the  edifice  than  is  sufficient  to  enclose  so  many  additional  cubic  feet 
of  unfurnished  air  space  ;  no  enlargement  of  closets,  of  sculleries,  of  nurses'  rooms,  or  of 
other  administrative  offices ;  and  only  a  very  small  additional  length  to  the  corridors  of 
the  main  building. 

The  area  required  is  36  square  feet  of  bed  space,  and  36  feet  of  gangway  for  each  bed, 
in  all  72  feet.  In  a  ward  11  feet  6  in.  high  the  cubic  space  is  S28  feet,  and  12  feet  in 
height  would  give  864  feet  to  each  bed.  Either  of  these  heights,  after  an  examination 
of  many  wards,  seems  to  be  reasonable. 

Whether  this  area  gives  a  sufficient  cubic  space  for  securing  pure  air  is  stated  in  the 
Paper  on  Ventilation. 


PAPER  No.  III. 


MEMORANDUM    (with  reference  to  Ventilation  Clause,  Paragraph  1  of  Answer  1). 

By  Dr.  Acland. 


In  Paper  No.  II.  which  has  reference  to  area,  it  is  shown  that  having  regard  to 
area  only  it  would  be  found  desirable  to  have  in  a  ward  12  feet  high  a  cubic  space  of  864 
feet  for  each  bed. 

It  has  to  be  briefly  considered  in  the  present  note  whether  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  this  space  of  864  per  bed  is  sufficient,  or  whether  it  is  excessive  for  average  hospital 
cases  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  those  cases  which  are  neither  infectious  nor  specially  offensive  on 
the  one  hand,  nor,  on  the  other,  such  as  for  any  reasons  whatever  need  a  smaller  than  the 
average  renewal  of  air. 

Physiologists,  chemists,  and  architects  have  written  much  on  the  question,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, there  is  in  their  writings  a  great  diversity  of  conclusion. 

Cai-eful  researches  have  induced  various  authorities  to  assign  to  sick  beds  spaces  of 
500,*  l,000,f  1,200,|  1,600  to  1,800,§  2,000,||  2,500,||  cubic  feet  for  various  reasons  and 
purposes. 

The  discrepancy  appears  so  strange  that  without  some  explanation  no  decision  based 
on  existing  data  seems  at  first  sight  possible.  Still  the  question  may  be  very  simply 
stated.  Vv'hen  once  the  area  or  floor  space  has  been  decided  upon  for  purposes  of  living 
and  administration,  the  remainder  is  clearly  only  a  problem  of  ventilation.  Purity  of  air 
is  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  health  :  it  is  at  least  as  necessary  for  restoration  from 
disease.  If  these  two  propositions  be  not  admitted,  all  reasoning  on  the  matter  must 
cease.  The  only  cases  where  the  accepted  standard  quantity  of  air  can  be  dispensed 
with  must  be  those,  if  there  be  such,  where  the  rate  of  respiration  is  diminished,  or  where 
less  than  the  normal  amount  of  organic  impurity  is  discharged  from  the  bod}-.  The  only 
dcbateable  question  is  what  is  the  standard  of  purity  and  of  quantity? 

The  practical  question,  then,  as  to  space,  is,  what  is  the  least  space  in  which  air  can  be 
kept  pure,  without  so  rapid  circulation  as  to  produce  too  great  reduction  of  temperature 
in  this  climate,   and  without  too  great    complication   of  apparatus  ?     If  the  air  can  be 


*  Dr.  Todd.  §  General  Morin. 

|  Dr.  Burrows  and  others.  J    Various  existing  hospitals. 

|  Report  on  the  Sanitary  State  of  ilie  Army,  1857. 
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kept  pun1  in  500  feet  per  head,  and  if  the  administration  and  decency  can  be  preserved 
on  an  area  of  ."><)  feet,  with  a  height  of  10,  then  500  is  enough  for  the  necessities  of  nursing 
and  health. 

If  it  cannot  be  kept  pure  under  1,000  cubic  feet  per  head,  then  1,000  must  be  had, 
■whether  the  requisite  Area  demand  it  or  not. 

But  an  area  of  72  feet  is,  as  lias  been  shown  in  the  note  on  Ann,  necessary,  and  in  a 
ward  of  12  feet  high  this  area  gives  a  cubic  space  of  8(>l  feet. 

The  question  is  therefore  narrowed  to  this.  Can  an  average  cubic  space  of  86  1  feet 
per  bed  be  thoroughly  ventilated  ?  that  is,  can  the  air  be  renewed  with  sufficient 
rapidity  without  excessive  draught,  or  is  there  physical  necessity  for  a  larger  space  ? 

Besides  all  the  ordinary  writings  on  this  question,  that  is,  those  of  Reid,  of  Fairbairn's 
Commission,  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert's  Commission,  of  General  Morin,  of  M.  Husson,  and 
of  Dr.  De  Chaumont,  there  were  before  the  Committee  two  documents  by  Dr.  Edward 
Smith  and  Dr.  Angus    Smith  on  the  one  hand  and  b}-  Dr.  Parkes  on  the  other. 

It  was  thought  desirable  to  obtain  further  information  with  respect  to  these  two  docu- 
ments which  had  already  been  made  public.  Accordingly,  a  paper  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith, 
addressed  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  was  handed  in  to  the  Committee,  and  was  submitted 
to  Dr.  Parkes.  He  wTas  so  good  as  to  give  careful  attention  to  the  new  document,  and 
his  reply  is  appended.  The  whole  were  perused  by  Professor  Donkin,  and  his  brief  and 
clear  summary  is  added  also  to  this  note.  From  this  it  would  appear  in  the  most  conclusive 
manner,  1st,  that  the  area  and  the  administration  of  suitable  ventilating  arrangements  are 
points  of  the  first  importance;  and  2dly  that  any  airspace  which  gives  adequate  and 
convenient  area  for  nursing  might  be  certainly  kept  pure.  The  same  conclusion  would 
seem  to  result  from  Dr.  Percy's  elaborate  arrangements  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
With  that  gentleman  the  Committee  thought  it  desirable  to  put  themselves  in  communi- 
cation, and  have  to  acknowledge  his  kindness  in  explaining  various  points  in  the 
management  of  air  currents.  From  all  these  data,  therefore,  the  Committee  feel  confident 
that  the  Poor  Law  Board  may  safely  adopt  the  cubical  spare  which  they  have  recom- 
mended for  the  infirmaries  if  there  be  '/  rigorous  enforcement  by  the  Central  Bonnl 
of  proper  im.ans  for  the  infirmaries,  and  if  there  be  subsequently  a  sufficient  and  intelligent 
supervision  of  the  ventilation  arrangements,  which  when  properly  devised  are  at  once 
simple,  cheap,  and  efficacious. 

The  following  are  the  documents  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  Memorandum  : — 

Report  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  by  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  F.R.S.,  dated  26th  June   1866, 
p.  40  to  49;  and  Papers  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII. 


PAPER   Xo.  IV. 


LETTER,  dated  July  23,  1866,  from  Dr.  Parkes,  F.R.S 

My  Dear  Sir,  July  23,  1866. 

I  thank  you  for  directing  my  attention  to  Dr.  Edward  Smith's  Report  on  "  Metro- 
politan Workhouses  and  Sick  Wards,"  and  especially  to  the  section  on  "  Cubical  and 
Floor  Space  "  in  the  infirmaries,  at  page  40,  et  seq.  Dr.  Smith  recommends  that  only  500 
cubic  feet  and  from  54  to  60  feet  superficial  space  should  be  given  to  each  patient.  As 
I  have  supplied  you  with  some  of  the  information  on  which  your  recommendation  for  a 
larger  space  was  based,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  make  some  remarks  on  Dr.  E.  Smith's 
advice. 

On  looking  over  the  reasons  which  have  led  Dr.  Smith  to  this  recommendation  I  find 
it  impossible  to  admit  their  validity.  He  has  either  ignored  altogether,  or  very  imperfectly 
referred  to,  the  numerous  observations  and  experiments  made  on  this  very  point  both 
abroad  and  here.  When,  after  giving  his  experiments,  he  remarks  that  the  observations  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Sanitary  State  of  the  Army,  and  of  the  Barrack  and  Hospital 
Commission,  "  were  not  founded  upon  scientific  research,"  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  he 
has  carefully  read  those  documents,  and  when  he  states  that  "  there  are  no  experiments 
with  which  to  compare  the  night  experiments  now  made  for  the  Poor  Law  Board,"  he  has 
evidently  not  seen  the  Reports  in  the  Army  Medical  Reports  1861-1865  (Blue  Books). 
There  are  five  special  Reports  on  this  very  subject  in  vol.  1  by  Drs.  Gore  and  Pilcher  ; 
in  vol.  3  by  Drs.  Hewlett,  Stanley,  and  Reed  ;  in  vol.  5  by  Drs.  Innes,  Venning,  Martin, 
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iMcCully,  and  by  Dr.  De  Chaumont,  the  Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene  at  Netley  ;  and 
in  the  forthcoming  volume  another  Report  by  Dr.  De  Chaumont  will  be  published.  I 
would  refer  Dr.  Smith  to  the  paper  by  Dr.  De  Chaumont  in  vol.  5,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  complete  way  in  which  these  observations  have  been  made,  and  as  giving  many  data 
for  the  solution  of  his  problem.  In  fact,  far  from  experiments  being  few  in  number  they 
have  been  made  on  a  very  large  scale,  not  only  by  myself  but  by  several  officers  in  the 
Army,  who  have  gone  through  the  course  of  Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical  School. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  so  many  independent  observers,  continental  and  English, 
who  have  examined  the  question  of  ventilation,  and  by  so  many  practical  men  who  are 
perfectly  acquainted  with  hospital  administration,  can  only  be  put  aside  by  observations 
equally  numerous  and  experiments  equally  well  conducted. 

Let  us  now  see  what  Dr.  Smith's  statements  lead  to.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  them  on  account  of  a  sort  of  obscurity  and  confusion  which  marks  all  the 
section,  and  from  the  mode  in  which  the  experiments  are  recorded.  Thus  Dr.  Smith 
appears  to  be  arguing  the  case  as  if  he  only  had  to  prove  that  a  space  of  500  cubic  feet 
with  renewal  of  air  is  better  than  1,000  cubic  feet  without  it,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  make  use 
of  obvious  arguments  against  his  imaginary  opponents.  The  experiments  are  without  any 
record  whatever  of  the  means  of  ventilation,  the  amount  of  air  entering  and  leaving  the 
room,  and  the  rate  of  movement  at  the  openings  and  in  the  room  itself.  All  or  most  of 
these  data  are  absolutely  necessary  to  allow  any  safe  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at. 

However,  taking  the  experiments  as  they  stand,  it  appears  that  by  the  unstated  means 
of  ventilation  adopted  in  eight  workhouse  wards  in  which  500  cubic  feet  of  space  only 
were  allowed  per  head,  the  carbonic  acid,  which  was  taken  as  the  test  of  purity,  was 
during  the  day  equal  to  -056  volumes  per  cent.,  at  midnight  to  '0777,  and  in  the  morning 
to  -O/Hl  per  cent.,  the  amount  in  the  pure  air  being  only  04  per  cent. 

The  only  true  test  of  the  ventilation  of  a  room  is  the  degree  of  purity  of  the  air  at  night ; 
in  our  climate  we  can  always,  at  some  risk  and  inconvenience  it  may  be,  secure  during  the 
day  a  large  change  of  air.  Now,  taking  the  night  determinations  as  given  above,  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  was  nearly  double  that  existing  in  the  external  air,  and  though 
no  experiments  were  made  there  must  have  been  much  organic  matter  and  suspended 
substances  floating  about.  I  cannot  for  a  moment  consider  this  result  as  satisfactory,  but 
on  the  contrary  as  showing  that  the  ventilation  was  imperfect. 

But  let  us  see  what  amount  of  air  Dr.  Smith  must  have  used  to  get  to  this  result.  I 
select  for  comparison  some  published  experiments  which  give  nearly  identical  results. 

The  midnight  determinations  of  carbonic  acid  in  some  fairly  ventilated  barracks  at 
Aldershot  (see  Army  Medical  Report,  vol.  5,  table  at  page  272)  gave  -0692  volumes  of 
carbonic  acid  per  cent.  Each  man  had  "6$  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  in  the  hour  an  un- 
determined quantity,  but  certainly  more  than  1,400  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  man,  passed 
through  the  rooms.  In  one  case  there  were  999  cubic  feet  per  man,  and  1,963  cubic  feet 
of  fresh  air  passed  in  per  man  per  hour,  but  the  carbonic  acid  amounted  at  12  o'clock  to 
•0642,  and  at  5  a.m.  to  -0759  volumes  per  cent.,  or  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  mean  in 
Dr.  Smith's  experiments. 

Now,  supposing  this  last  barrack  room   to  contain   10  men,  19,630  cubic  feet  of  air 

passed  through  per  hour.     But  if  it  had  contained  the  number  of  men  Dr.  Smith  would 

have  put  there,  viz.,  20  (as  each  workhouse  inmate  would  have  only  500  instead  of  999 

cubic  feet  of  space),  no  less  than  39,260  cubic  feet  of  air  must  have  been  sent  through  to 

•  keep  the  carbonic  acid  at  '0/59  per  cent. 

This  then  is  the  enormous  quantity  of  air,  as  far  as  it  can  be  determined  in  the  absence 
of  proper  record,  that  passed  through  these  workhouse  wards,  and  it  may  be  safely  con- 
cluded that  this  could  only  have  been  done  by  opening  windows  or  other  apertures  to  an 
unpleasant,  and  if  the  experiment  was  in  cold  weather,  to  a  dangerous,  extent.  In  other 
words,  I  believe  Dr.  Smith  employed  means  to  ventilate  these  rooms  which  he  could  not 
use  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  year,  as  should  be  the  case  in  a  good  system  of  ventilation ; 
and  after  all  the  air  was  still  impure. 

In  fact,  his  own  experiments  really  show  that  with  so  small  an  allowance  as  500  cubic 
feet  per  head,  the  difficulties  of  ventilating,  with  safety  and  comfort,  must  be  enormous. 
These  difficulties  are  greatly  lessened  if  the  cubic  space  per  head  be  large,  for  not  onlv  is 
less  fresh  air  per  given  space  necessary,  but  the  movement  is  slower,  and  draughts  and 
chills  are  avoided. 

The  experiments  recorded  by  Dr.  Smith  do  not,  I  conceive,  at  all  affect  the  statement 
I  gave  you — which  was,  that  for  healthy  adults,  at  least  2,000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  are 
needed,  and  for  sick  men  more  ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  sick  men,  this  large  amount 
required  can  only  be  properly  and  safely  given  by  allowing  a  cubic  space  of  at  least 
1,000  or  1,200  cubic  feet  to  each  person.  In  fact,  this  amount  of  cubic  space  is  really 
too  small  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
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Let  me  turn  to  another  point.  The  importance  of  a  large  cubic  and  superficial  space 
for  sick  men  is  not  only  that  it  ensures  that  the  air  shall  be  changed  slowly,  equably,  and 
without  draughts  and  chills,  to  persons,  who  being  sick  arc  peculiarly  susceptible;  there 
is  another  reason.  It  is  must  desirable  to  separate  sick  persons  as  far  as  possible  from 
each  other,  because  the  products  passing  off  from  their  bodies  may  affect  their  neigh- 
bours. Dr.  Smith  says  that  cases  of  smallpox  and  fever  would  not  be  admitted  into 
workhouse  infirmaries,  but  there  arc  other  diseases  which  give  oil*  products  which  do 
injury.  Thereare  main-  cases  in  workhouse  wards  of  chronic  bronchitis,  diarrhoea,  uterine 
diseases,  in  fact  diseases  with  large  discharges  from  mucous  membranes,  of  paralytic 
and  urinary  complaints,  and  diseases  of  a  like  kind.  Patients  like  these  require  separation 
scarcely  less  than  febrile  cases. 

Now,  Dr.  Smith  very  properly  lays  down  a  rule  that  the  beds  shall  not  be  less  than 
three  feet  apart ;  this  is  little  enough,  but  let  us  grant  that  the  rule  shall  be  kept  to. 
Then  as  few  wards  with  two  rows  of  beds  are  narrower  than  20  feet,  it  follows  that  if 
Dr.  Smith's  superficial  allowance  is  given,  his  cubic  allowance  will  always  be  exceeded. 
Thus,  if  the  floor  space  be  6t)  square  feet,  the  ward  must  only  be  a  little  more  than  S  feet 
high,  or  more  than  500  cubic  feet  would  be  given  ;  but  few  such  wards  exist.  If  the 
ward  be  9>  10,  11,  or  12  feet  high,  the  floor  space  must  be  lessened  more  and  more,  or 
the  ride  for  the  cubic  space  must  be  relaxed.  With  a  ward  12  feet  high  and  20  broad 
there  would  scarcely  be  more  than  2  feet  between  the  beds  ;  the  two  rules  will  necessarily 
clash,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Smith  will  keep  to  his  rule  of  floor  space,  and  sacri- 
fice his  rule  of  cubic  space. 

With  regard  to  the  absolute  amount  of  floor  space  recommended,  viz.,  from  54  to  GO 
square  feet,  I  will  only  remark  that  it  will  not  satisfy  any  practical  hopital  physician  who 
has  become  convinced  of  the  paramount  importance  of  pure  air,  and  lateral  separation  of 
patients  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

I  have  made  this  letter  already  too  long,  and  will  only  recapitulate  what  I  have  said. 
If  a  space  of  only  500  cubic  feet  per  sick  person  be  given,  the  difficulty  of  propehv, 
cheaply,  comfortably,  and  safely  ventilating  it  becomes  very  great ;  it  is  ditticlut  for 
healthy  men  ;  for  sick  persons  I  believe  it  will  be  found  impossible  without  costly  appa- 
ratus. Even  then  it  would  not  meet  the  very  important  rule  of  wide  separation  of  the 
beds. 

And  when  it  is  found  that  the  tendency  of  all  hospital  physicians  is  continually  to 
require  a  larger  and  larger  space  for  each  patient  (a  requirement  based  en  a  recognition 
of  the  effects  produced  by  crowding),  and  that  this  demand  is  in  conformity  with  the 
scientific  results  of  all  late  observers  who  have  investigated  the  problem  of  ventilatian,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  express  the  strongest  desire  that  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  will  not 
adopt  a  recommendation  which  seems  to  me  equally  inconsistent  with  the  observations  of 
practical  men  and  the  data  of  science.  I  trust,  indeed,  that  Dr.  Smith  himself  will  see 
cause  to  alter  his  advice  on  this  point. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 
Ernest  Hart,  Esq.  E.  A.  Parkes. 

Letter  from  Monsieur  Hussox,  Director  of  the  General  Administration  for 

Public  Relief,  Paris. 

Sir,  Paris,  July  24,  18G6. 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  21stinst,  on  space  to  be  allowed  to  patients  in  hos- 
pital wards,  I  will  say  that  my  experience  in  hospital  matters  has  led  me  to  think  that  no 
new  hospital  should  be  erected  unless  there  was  ground  large  enough  to  allow  to  each 
patient  in  the  wards  from  50  to  60  cubic  metres  (1,760  to  2,118  cubic  feet),  and  besides 
secure  sufficient  space  around  the  buildings  to  have  efficient  ventilation. 

I  think  it  equally  necessary  to  have  in  the  wards  windows  on  each  side,  and  no  more 
than  two  rows  of  beds,  between  the  opposite  windows. 

The  Lariboisiere  Hospital,  which,  in  some  particulars  at  least,  can  be  certainly 
taken  as  a  model,  gives  each  patient  from  52  to  59  cubic  metres  (1,836  to  2,083  cubic 
feet). 

Moreover,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  still  greater  allowance  of  air  should  be  given  to 
confined  women  ;  thus  in  new  buildings  opened  a  few  months  ago  near  the  Hospital 
Cochin,  in  Paris,  and  specially  designed  for  confinements,  there  is  for  each  bed  72  cubic 
metres,  that  is  2,541  cubic  feet. 

Believe  me,  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Monsieur  Ernest  Hart.  N.  Hussox. 
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Letter  from  General  Morin,   Director  of  the  Imperial  Conservatory,  and  President  of 

the  Imperial  Commission  on  Warming  and  Ventilation. 
SIR,  Paris,  April  12,  1866. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  report  and  the 
instructions  which  I  have  drawn  up  relative  to  the  various  apparatus  for  warming  and 
ventilating  hospitals. 

You  will  therein  see  that  the  regular  removal  and  introduction  of  60  metres  of  air  per 
hour  and  per  bed  are  sufficient  to  ensure  a  proper  sanitary  condition  in  ordinary  hospitals, 
but  it  is  well  to  take  80  metres  as  the  basis  of  calculation. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  wards  calculated  at  the  rate  of  500  cubic  feet  per  bed,  this  seems 
to  me  by  far  too  small.  We  admit,  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  from  50  metres  (1,765 
cubic  feet),  and  this  is  exceeded  in  several  of  our  hospitals.  I  consider  it  necessary, 
while  adopting  these  figures,  as  nearly  as  possible  to  avoid  exaggerating  the  height  of  the 
wards.  I  hope,  sir,  that  these  particulars  will  suffice,  and  beg  you  to  accept  the 
assurance,  &c.  General  M.  Morin. 

In  a  Letter  dated  24th  July  General  Morin  adds  the  following  details. 

"  The  superficial  space  allotted  to  each  bed  appears  to  me  a  more  important 
element  than  the  height  of  the  ceilings,  in  order  to  insure  the  healthiness  of  the  wards, 
and  to  diminish  propagation  of  morbid  miasms  from  one  individual  to  another. 

"  After  carefully  studying  all  the  known  means  of  ventilation,  I  am  induced  to  allow 
at  least  119  feet  English  superficial  area  per  bed.  The  Consulting  Committee  of 
Hygiene  and  of  the  hospitals,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  been  yet  more  liberal. 

"  These  data  admitted,  a  building  which  contains  in  each  ward  two  rows  of  beds  has 
a  minimum  of  7"40  to  eight  metres  in  breadth.  Thus  it  is  difficult,  if  the  wards  are  not 
to  be  too  low,  to  allow  less  than  4-50  metres  in  height,  which  leads  us  to  a  cubic  space 
of  from  1,600  to  1,800  cubic  feet  per  bed.  Even  for  paupers  who  are  not  ill,  I  consider 
that  it  is  necessary  not  to  descend  below  880  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  besides  this  the 
condition  must  be  imposed  of  renewing  the  air  in  the  proportion  of  1,060  cubic  feet  per 
individual  per  hour." 
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NOTES  AFTER  READING  DR.  PARKES'  LETTER, 
By  Dr  ANGUS  SMITH,  F.R.S. 

[These  sentences  were  written  in  relation  to  Dr.  Parkes'  paragraphs,  and  repetitions  occur.     They  were  not 

intended  for  printing.] 


It  has  been  said  that  if  19,630  cubic  feet  of  air  were  required  for  10  men  in  a  room  in 
order  to  keep  the  carbonic  acid  at  0-0759  per  cent.,  double  the  amount,  or  39,260  cubic 
feet,  would  be  required  for  20  men. 

This  mode  of  calculation  goes  upon  the  supposition  that  all  the  exhalations  are  mixed 
with  the  total  air  of  the  room.  Let  us  imagine  a  man  in  a  small  box,  or  having  his  head 
in  a  small  box  in  which  he  would  be  supplied  with  air  sufficient  for  an  inhalation  as  often 
as  he  required  it.  The  total  amount  would  be  about  12  to  20  cubic  feet  in  an  hour. 
The  stream  of  air  is  so  rapid  that  the  impure  is  removed  as  rapidly  as  the  pure  is 
supplied. 

■  Put  the  same  man  in  the  space  of  500  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  supply  him  with  the  same 
amount  of  air  as  he  received  in  the  small  box,  and  it  becomes  rapidly  noxious.  We  see, 
then,  that  the  mode  of  supplying  the  air  is  one  of  the  most  important  points.  In  a  very 
small  space  a  man  may  find  a  very  little  air  to  be  enough  by  rapid  ventilation.  In  a 
considerable  space  a  man  may  find  himself  uncomfortable  from  the  want  of  ventilation, 
even  although  the  amount  of  air  supplied  by  ventilation  is  many  times  greater  than  in 
the  small  space. 

In  order  to  keep  the  air  perfectly  pure  in  a  small  space  the  amount  to  be  supplied  is 
small  but  it  must  be  rapidly  removed.  In  a  large  space  the  amount  to  be  supplied  is  large, 
unless  we  allow  the  air  to  be  somewhat  diluted  with  impurities  as  the  diffusion  is  rapid. 

If,  however,  we  allow  a  little  impurity  in  a  smaller  space  we  must  still  give  greater 
speed  than  in  a  larger  space,  but  the  actual  amount  of  air  passed  continues  less. 

As  a  rule  we  may  obtain  as  much  purity  with  little  air  in  small  spaces  as  with  much 
air  in  great  spaces  within  rational  limits. 

The  advantage  of  large  spaces  is  that  they  allow  some  dilution  and  a  slow  motion  of  air. 
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The  advantage  of  small  spaces  is  that  with  less  air  the  same  purity  may  be  attained. 

The  advantage  of  large  spaces  is  that  if  there  is  any  imperfection  of  ventilation  it  is 
less  perceived  as  the  impurity  suffers  dilution. 

In  small  spaces  the  ventilation  must  be  constant;  any  cessation  is  rapidly  felt. 

Large  spaces  are  more  difficult  to  heat. 

Small  spaces  are  more  difficult  to  keep  uniformly  warm  in  some  situations. 

When  warm  air  is  used  small  spaces  can  be  readily  ventilated;  large  spaces  show  their 
disadvantages  in  such  cases. 

When  there  is  no  warming,  large  spaces  become  uncomfortable  more  readily  than 
small  spaces.     The  question  becomes  very  much  one  of  speed  and  warmth  of  air. 

If  pestilential  matter  is  to  be  removed,  it  is  done  more  rapidly  with  quick  currents 
of  air,  uniform  and  constant,  preventing  settling  of  particles  and  diffusion  of  gases. 
This  rapid  motion  is  best  attained  in  small  spaces.  In  large  spaces  it  is  almost  unattain- 
able, except  in  summer  weather,  by  natural  means.  If  the  air  is  to  be  removed  rapidly 
it.  must  frequently  be  supplied  warm ;  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  supply  artificially  heated 
air  in  sufficient  abundance  to  a  large  space. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  with  mechanical  modes  of  ventilating,  it  is  easier  to 
give  pure  air  to  a  small  than  to  a  large  space.  When  the  motion  of  the  air  is  neces- 
sarily very  slow,  the  opposite  is  the  case,  and  large  spaces  are  needed  unless  the 
temperature  is  very  low.  The  small  rooms  of  country  cottages  are  often  better  supplied 
with  air  than  the  large  rooms  of  hospitals  and  of  the  wealthy  classes. 

Paragraph  6th,  2d  page. — This  amount  of  2,000  cubic  feet  per  hour  may  be  and  I 
believe  is  required  in  a  space  of  1,000  cubic  feet,  but  in  a  space  of  2,000  cubic  feet 
still  more  would  be  required  to  remove  the  same  amount  of  impurity,  because  it  would 
be  diluted  with  more  air. 

Paragraph  5th. — This  I  think  quite  correct,  unless  the  air  can  be  kept  at  a  proper 
temperature  ;  rapid  ventilation  is  not  to  be  thought  of  when  the  air  is  cold. 

The  question  is,  how  much  speed  can  be  endured  at  a  certain  temperature  ? 

The  mode  of  introducing  the  air  is  most  important.  At  certain  places  it  is  destruction, 
and  the  same  amount  is  life  at  other  places,  the  temperature  being  the  same  in  both. 
If  it  is  warmed  it  may  be  very  rapid,  and  it  must  be  made  to  bear  away  all  impure  matter. 

Paragraph  7th. — For  the  removal  of  the  products  passing  off  from  the  body,  rapid 
motion  of  air  compatible  with  small  spaces  is  much  the  most  promising  ;  a  slow  motion 
allows  the  matter  to  float  about  the  room. 

Paragraph  1st  of  page  3. — When  there  is  not  artificial  or  good  ventilation  and  warming, 
all  that  Dr.  Parkes  requires  of  space  seems  to  be  demanded,  but  the  rapid  removal  of 
infectious  or  unwholesome  matter  must  certainly  be  superior  to  the  mode  of  diluting  it 
merely  in  a  greater  space.  If  this  speed  is  manageable  and  consistent  with  other  require- 
ments, it  will  be  a  great  advantage  in  all  apartments  where  there  is  much  effluvium. 

Paragraph  2d.— Hospital  physicians  have  always  demanded  a  larger  space,  but  part 
of  the  cause  is  the  difficulty  of  ventilating  and  warming.  Which  is  most  expensive? 
Heating  and  partially  ventilating  a  large  space  and  giving  slow  currents,  or  heating 
and  thoroughly  ventilating  with  quick  currents  a  small  space  ;  taking  the  expense  of 
building  also  into  consideration  ?  This  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  unanswered.  Generally, 
of  course,  the  more  space  the  better,  consistent  with  other  conditions. 

Dr.  Parkes'  reasoning  is  correct  when  the  air  supplied  is  cold.  If  the  air  is  warmed 
any  speed  of  ventilation  may  be  obtained. 

We  require  experiments  on  speed  and  temperature  united.  I  have  not  met  enough, 
but  I  have  not  read  many  hospital  reports. 

What  speed  can  invalids  bear  at  various  temperatures  ?  This  is  an  unanswered 
question. 

Dr.  Parkes  is  also  correct  when  the  air  is  at  a  high  temperature  and  the  ventilation  so 
slow  that  the  total  exhalations  mix  with  the  total  air.  He  is  therefore  correct  for  many, 
and  perhaps  most,  of  the  cases  occurring. 

His  reasoning  would  not  be  adapted  to  cases  where  the  air  was  supplied  with  sufficient 
rapidity  and  at  a  proper  temperature  even  in  a  very  small  space. 

At  high  temperatures  no  practicable  space  is  large  enough  for  us,  the  exhalations  are 
so  volatilized,  and  we  do  not  require  to  ventilate  artificially,  but  to  open  the  space  to 
the  utmost  unless  when  cooling  is  required  or  mechanical  removal  of  exhalations  by 
speed. 

At  low  temperatures  a  great  space  is  difficult  to  manage  and  very  expensive,  although 
no  doubt  better  than  a  small  space  if  managed  equally,  but  with  attention  and  proper 
mechanism  and  warming  it  would  seem  possible  to  obtain  in  a  small  space  all  the  purity 
of  air  required. 

Moreover  the  speed  needful  to  remove  exhalations  rapidly  can  be  attained  in  a  small 
space,  and  the  mixing  with  the  total  air  can  be  prevented.     This  speed  becomes  very 
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expensive  and  troublesome  in  a  large  space  :  is  it  manageable  in  a  small  space  with 
proper  warming  ?  There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  even  on  sick 
persons ;  in  some  districts  that  limit  is  very  easily  reached,  and  we  must  not  neglect 
this  consideration.  If  it  were  not  a  question  of  wealth  every  man  would  live  in  a  well- 
ventilated  palace  with  large  rooms. 

On  the  whole  I  do  not  see  how  the  question  is  to  be  answered  unless  we  have  experi- 
ments on  speed  and  warmth. 

I  believe  that  for  low  temperatures  the  carbonic  acid  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  state  of 
ventilation,  except  for  conditions  which  for  the  present  we  cannot  well  examine.  For 
example,  there  may  be  cases  where  the  infectious  particles  are  not  so  easily  removed 
by  currents  of  air,  some  may  be  heavier  than  others,  but  that  is  a  refinement  in  the 
distance. 

For  high  temperatures  the  estimation  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  of  less  value,  as  we  must 
then  endeavour  to  ventilate  for  the  organic  matter  and  reduce  the  carbonic  acid  to  an 
extremely  small  amount.  Perhaps  we  shall  learn  how  much  it  ought  to  be  reduced  at  every 
temperature  to  represent  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  pretty  pure  with  regard  to  organic 
matter. 

The  subject  seems  endless,  but  instead  of  blaming  Dr.  Edward  Smith  for  an  attempt 
to  render  hospital  building  easier  and  cheaper,  so  as  to  enable  more  individuals  to  be 
taken  care  of,  I  think  we  must  be  glad  to  find  a  man  sufficiently  bold  to  reconsider 
for  a  while  the  accumulating  difficulties  or  expenses  of  large  spaces. 

In  all  warm  climates  the  spaces  may  be  very  large  to  save  artificial  ventilation.  They 
ought  to  diminish  with  the  cold  unless  the  warming  is  perfect.  The  instincts  of  man 
prompt  this,  and  the  state  of  the  arts  and  the  expenses  of  workmanship  demand  it.  How 
far  they  demand  it  seems  to  me  anopen  question,  depending  on  experiments  to  be  made. 

I  spoke  of  the  examination  of  the  air  for  carbonic  acid  as  sufficient  to  show  the  state  of 
the  ventilation  when  the  temperature  is  low.  I  name  54°  F.  for  some  reasons,  not  all 
mentioned  as  the  medium  point.  This  temperature  is  one  at  which  decomposition  begins 
to  be  active,  and  one  at  which  the  body  begins  to  feel  it  easy  to  resist  cold,  the  ease 
increasing  with  the  temperature,  and  the  exhalations  increasing  also. 

"  If-  we  can  bear  a  thousand  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  million  of  air  at  the  temperature  of 
50°  F.  Ave  may  be  quite  unable  to  bear  it  at  the  temperature  of  70°  F.  More  than  that, 
I  believe  that  when  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is  extremely  low  we  may  still  have 
such  warmth  that  the  exhalations  will  be  volatile  and  the  air  extremely  oppressive."  "  In 
cool  weather  the  exhalations  from  the  person  are  easily  condensed,  whereas  the  presence 
of  one  individual  for  an  hour  in  a  room  of  a  size  frequently  used,  is  sufficient  in  warm 
weather  to  cause  unpleasant  closeness." 

"  We  may  readily  make  tables  of  the  amount  of  air  required  for  one,  two,  or  any 
number  of  individuals  in  any  given  space,  so  as  to  keep  the  air  at  any  required  state  of 
purity.  In  future  we  shall  be  able  no  doubt  to  be  more  exact,  and  to  vary  these  tables 
with  the  temperature." 

At  a  higher  temperature  "  more  air  must  be  removed  than  the  presence  of  carbonic 
"  acid  alone  demands,  the  proportion  rising  with  the  temperature." 

These  extracts  from  one  of  my  papers,  if  true,  tend  to  show  that  experiments  with 
different  temperatures  are  much  desired.  I  do  not  know  any  series  of  this  kind,  but  I 
have  not  had  the  Army  Medical  Reports  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Parkes.  It  was  in  my  mind 
to  examine  the  subject  some  day  from  the  above  point  of  view,  not  seeing  that  the  work 
has  been  done  by  anyone. 

We  may  especially  view  experiments  made  on  the  continent  in  a  steady  summer 
temperature  as  quite  unsuited  to  our  cooler  and  more  variable  climate. 

If  we  lived  in  a  Lapland  hut  we  would  repudiate  ventilation. 

When  we  live  in  India  we  cannot  obtain  enough.  We  desire  not  merely  2,000  feet  per 
hour  but  seek  fabulous  amounts,  and  amounts  quite  impracticable.  The  amount 
requisite  for  each  temperature  is  wanted,  and  the  speed  as  well  as  the  mode  of  the  speed. 

These  questions  arise  after  reading  Dr.  Edward  Smith's  Report  and  Dr.  Parkes'  remarks, 
not  in  blame,  but  as  suggesting  work  to  be  done  before  we  are  sure  of  our  way. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  rooms  used  only  during  the  night,  as  distinguished  from  those 
used  both  night  and  day  ;  neither  do  I  venture  on  absolute  numbers ;  I  speak  only  of 
relative  space,  and  call  attention  to  one  or  two  principles  repeated  in  several  ways.  I 
take  no  side  until  I  learn  more. 

I  would  sum  up  by  saying  that  change  of  air  as  often  as  is  compatible  with  warmth  is 
the  great  aim,  and  the  larger  the  spaces  the  more  agreeable.  But  can  science  not  make 
smaller  spaces  sufficient  by  artificial  means,  thus  saving  the  resources  of  the  country  and 
accommodating  more  persons.  I  have  no  hospital  experience,  and  if  I  say  anything  it  is 
to  oblige  those  who  wished  mv  ooinion.  These  are  rough  notes,  but  surely  afford  some 
matter  for  thought.  R.  Angus  Smith. 
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PAPER  No.  VI. 


OBSERVATIONS   ON  DR.  ANGUS   SMITHS   MEMORANDUM   ON 

VENTILATION. 

By  E.  H.  Pabkes,  M.D. 

The  first  two  pages  of  the  memorandum  are  occupied  with  statements  referring  to  the 
amount  of  air. 

Dr.  A.  Smith  supposes  a  man  with  his  head  in  a  small  hox,  and  says  this  man  will 
require  only  12  to  20  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  to  be  introduced  in  an  hour.  Put  him  in  a 
room  of  500  cubic  feet,  and  with  the  same  quantity  (12  to  20  cubic  feet)  of  air 
introduced  per  hour,  the  air  in  the  room  will  be  highly  impure.  This  shows,  he  says, 
that  the  mode  of  supply  is  highly  important.  In  a  small  space  air  enough  may  be  given 
by  rapid  ventilation.  In  a  larger  space  a  man  may  find  himself  uncomfortabe  from  the 
want  of  ventilation,  although  the  amount  may  be  many  times  greater  than  when  his  head 
is  in  a  small  box. 

This  mode  of  putting  the  case  seems  to  me  to  be  based  on  a  misconception.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  of  showing  what  the  misconception  is  will  be  to  take  Dr.  Angus  Smith's 
illustration,  and  see  exactly  what  it  means.  A  man,  he  says,  in  a  small  box,  or  with  his 
head  in  a  small  box,  requires  from  12  to  20  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour.  True,  but  it 
must  be  added,  that  this  is  the  quantity  which  he  actually  draws  into  his  lungs,  and 
which  going  in  with  an  amount  of  only  -04  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  comes  out  with 
an  amount  of  4  per  cent.,  as  well  as  with  other  impurities.  When  he  is  in  the  open  air 
he  never  breathes  his  own  expired  air  over  again ;  as  it  comes  out  of  his  mouth  it  ascends 
above  him,  and  is  then  so  rapidly  dissipated  by  currents  of  air,  by  diffusion,  &c,  that  at 
his  next  inspiration  he  takes  in  air  as  pure  as  at  first. 

But  now  enclose  his  head  in  a  box,  and  say  that  this  box,  when  his  head  is  in  it,  con- 
tains 1  cubic  foot  of  air,  and  that  in  an  hour  the  quantity  named  by  Dr.  Smith,  viz., 
12  to  20  cubic  feet  go  through  the  box,  or  to  take  the  average  amount  breathed  per 
hour  by  a  man,  16  cubic  feet.  We  will  suppose  then,  according  to  Dr.  A.  Smith's 
statement,  that  the  man  is  to  receive  16  cubic  feet  in  an  hour. 

The  result  is  this, — at  his  first  inspiration  the  man  draws  in  .'30  cubic  inches  of  air 
from  the  box  air  (which  is  at  once  replaced  from  outside)  and  then  expels  it,  so  that 
30  cubic  inches  pass  out  of  the  box.  But  here  comes  the  difference  between  this  and 
breathing  the  external  air.  In  order  that  the  16  cubic  feet  per  hour  should  suffice, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  air  from  the  lungs  should  pass  at  once  out  of  the  box,  which 
would  be  the  same  as  if  the  man  were  in  the  open  air.  The  illustration  cannot  mean 
this,  however,  as  that  would  be  merely  the  expression  in  other  words  of  a  truism.  The 
illustration  must  mean  that  the  expired  air  mixes  with  the  air  in  the  box  ;  the  30  cubic 
inches  which  then  pass  out  from  the  box  during  the  first,  expiration  will  be  partly  derived 
from  the  air  in  the  box  which  has  not  gone  into  the  lungs,  and  partly  of  the  air  from  the 
lungs,  consequently  all  the  air  from  the  lungs  will  not  pass  out,  but  some  will  remain  in 
thebox  and  render  the  air  there  slightly  impure. 

At  the  next  inspiration  30  cubic  inches  arc  drawn  into  the  lungs  (the  void  being- 
replaced  from  outside)  and  are  then  breathed  out,  and  simultaneously  30  cubic  inches 
of  air  pass  out  from  the  box.  The  30  cubic  inches  which  pass  out  are  again  made  up 
of  a  mixture  of  the  box  air  and  of  the  lung  air.  The  consequence  will  be  that  the  box 
air  is  left  at  the  end  of  the  second  inspiration  still  more  impure  than  before.  A  third 
inspiration  is  made,  30  cubic  inches  are  drawn  into  the  lungs  and  breathed  out ;  again  30 
cubic  inches  pass  out  from  the  box  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  the  box  air  and  the  lung 
air.  It  is  evident  that  the  box  air  must  at  every  expiration  become  more  and  more 
impure,  although  at  the  end  of  the  hour  the  16  cubic  feet  stated  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith 
to  be  sufficient  will  have  been  supplied. 

A  little  calculation  will  show  the  degree  of  impurity.  I  will  take  as  usual  the  carbonic- 
acid  as  the  measure  of  impurity. 

The  1,728  cubic  inches  of  air  in  the  box  before  any  breathing  contain  '69  cubic- 
inches  of  carbonic  acid ;  during  the  first  expiration  the  air  from  the  lungs  adds  to 
this  T2  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid,  making  in  all  1*89  in  the  box,  which  will  be 
diffused  through  the  1.728  cubic  inches.  But  30  cubic  inches  of  the  mixed  air  pass 
out,  and  in  this  way  -032  cubic  inches  are  removed,  leaving  1  '858  in  the  box  instead  of 
•69  before  the  expiration. 
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A  second  inspiration  is  made,  .'30  cubic  inches  are  drawn  into  the  lungs,  and  the  air 
in  the  box  receives  3.0  cubic  inches  of  outside  air  which  contains  only  "012  cubic  inches 
of  carbonic  acid.  At  the  end  of  the  second  inspiration,  but  before  the  expiration,  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  box  will  be  (1-858  — -032) +-012=  T838.  The  second  expiration 
then  follows  and  adds  as  before  1*2  cubic  inches,  making  (when  30  cubic  inches  of  the 
mixed  air  have  passed  out  of  the  box)  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  at  the  end  of  the 
second  expiration  2*98  cubic  inches  diffused  through  the  air  of  the  box. 

At  each  succeeding  inspiration  and  expiration  the  impurity  increases  in  this  way 
until,  long  before  the  end  of  the  hour,  the  man  would  commence  to  be  poisoned  with  his 
carbonic  acid  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  organic  matter  evolved  from  his  lungs. 

If  Dr.  Angus  Smith  replies  that  this  is  not  what  he  means,  and  that  the  air  breathed 
out  from  the  lungs  is  to  be  removed  at  once,  I  reply,  that  this  would  be  merely  breathing 
in  the  open  air.  He  must  assume  that  the  air  in  the  box  takes  no  part  in  the  process, 
but  this  would  be  impossible.  Moreover,  it  is  contrary  to  the  letter  of  his  memoran- 
dum, as  he  expressly  says,  that  12  to  20  cubic  feet  per  hour  are  sufficient  in  a  small 
box,  "  the  impure  air  is  then  removed  as  rapidly  as  the  pure  is  supplied." 

It  may  be  worth  while  exactly  to  see  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  air  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  in  the  two  cases  contrasted  by  Dr.  A.  Smith.  In  the  first  case,  he  sup- 
poses the  man's  head  to  be  in  a  small  box  (say  containing  one  cubic  foot  of  air),  and  in 
the  other  case,  the  man  to  be  in  a  space  of  500  cubic  feet.  He  says  from  12  to  20 
(say  20)  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  will  keep  the  former  perfectly  pure,  but  not  the  latter. 

But  supposing  each  man  breathes  for  an  hour,  and  gives  off  to  the  air  '6  cubic  feet 
of  carbonic  acid  and  receives  in  the  same  time  20  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  containing  -04 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  it  is  obvious  that  at  the  end  of  an  hour  the  man  with  his 
head  in  the  box  will  be  breathing  an  air  containing  no  less  than  2  \89  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid,  while  the  man  in  the  space  of  500  cubic  feet  will  be  breathing  an  air  containing 
only  -155  per  cent.  In  the  one  case,  in  fact,  the  man  has  had  only  21  cubic  feet  of  air 
to  breathe  in  the  hour,  in  the  latter  he  has  had  520. 

It  may  seem  impossible  that  Dr.  A.  Smith  should  mean  what  I  infer  from  his  paper 
he  does  mean.  I  can  only  say  I  can  put  no  other  construction  upon  it,  nor  can  I  give 
any  other  explanation  of  how  he  has  been  led  to  his  conclusion,  except  by  supposing 
he  has  throughout  gone  on  the  supposition  that  the  air  from  the  lungs  of  the  roan  in 
the  box  at  once  passes  into  the  external  air,  without  at  all  mixing  with  the  box  air  ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  man  is  breathing  as  if  he  were  not  in  a  box  at  all. 

Dr.  Angus  Smith  then  proceeds  to  carry  out  the  inferences  from  the  very  singular 
position  he  has  taken  up,  and  asserts  that  "  he  may  obtain  equal  purity  with  less  air 
in  small  than  in  large  spaces,"  and  he  proceeds  to  contrast  the  relative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  small  and  large  spaces.  It  is  impossible  to  show  how  completely  he 
has,  in  my  opinion,  misapprehended  the  question  at  issue,  without  entering  into  some 
detail.  The  point  at  issue  is  very  simple,  but  may  yet  require  a  little  attention  to  see 
where  different  things  have  been  confounded. 

When  a  man  breathes  in  free  air  he  gives  a  certain  amount  of  impurity  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  is  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  purifying  powers  of  nature,  the  carbonic 
acid  being  removed  especially  by  plants.  This  impurity  is,  of  course,  so  small  in  the 
immense  volume  of  the  atmosphere  as  to  be  non-calculable,  and  practically  a  man 
breathing  in  free  air  may  be  held  as  not  contaminating  it. 

But  put  him  into  a  space,  the  air  in  which  is  impeded  from  completely  sharing  in  the 
movements  of  the  external  air,  and  the  impurity  becomes  soon  great  enough  to  be  cal- 
culable. Whatever  space  he  is  put  into,  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  in  order  to 
keep  the  air  in  the  space  as  pure  as  the  atmosphere  at  large,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
whole  air  in  the  space  should  be  displaced  after  every  expiration.  If  this  is  not  so,  there 
will  be  a  continually  increasing  impurity,  extremely  small  and  quite  unimportant  in  a 
large  space,  but  becoming  greater  and  of  importance  in  a  small  one.  No  quantity  of 
air  which  can  be  supplied  short  of  this  complete  change  will  keep  the  air  of  the  enclosed 
space  as  pure  as  the  external  air. 

An  illustration  will  show  this.  Let  us  suppose  a  man  with  his  head  in  a  small  box 
containing  1  cubic  foot  of  air.  At  every  expiration  the  cubic  foot  must  be  changed, 
or  in  other  words,  if  he  breathes  16  times  per  minute,  he  will  require  9(10  cubic  feet  per 
hour.     This  follows  from  the  calculation  already  given. 

Supposing  now  he  has  not  one  cubic  foot  but  two  cubic  feet  of  air  in  his  box.  The 
960  cubic  feet  per  hour  will  not  suffice,  because  half  the  air  in  the  box  being  left  in 
after  each  expiration,  there  will,  as  formerly  shown,  be  a  continually  increasing  impurity. 
I  need  not  go  over  the  calculation  again,  but  it  is  obvious.  To  keep  the  air  pure,  we 
require  for  this  box,  not  960  but  double  that  amount,  or  1,920  cubic  feet  per  hour. 
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Supposing  a  man  has  not  2  cubic  feet  but  1,000,  the  rule  is  the  same,  only  of  course 
the  impurity  increases  very  slowly  and  is  unimportant.  But  it  can  easily  be  shown 
that  to  keep  the  air  perfectly  the  .Same  as  the  outside  air,  the  whole  1,000  cubic  feet, 
must  be  changed  at  every  expiration,  or  in  other  words  960,000  cubic  feet  of  air  must 
pass  through  in  the  hour. 

In  this  sense  and  in  this  sense  only,  it  is  perfectly  true  thai  Bmaller  spaces  require 
smaller  amounts  of  air,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  one  case  there  is  less  dilution  before  the 
contaminated  air  is  restored  to  the  free  atmosphere  than  in  the  other. 

Such  a  complete  change  of  air  as  this  in  enclosed  spaces  is,  of  course,  impracticable 
in  cold  and  temperate  climates,  and  is  never  aimed  at.  But  the  problem  of  ventilation 
is  to  accomplish  it  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  with  comfort.  Perfect  purity  cannot  be 
obtained  unless  the  change  be  equivalent  to  the  outside  change,  but  comparative  purity 
may  be  reached. 

It  is  easy  to  calculate  how  much  air  including  or  independent  of  the  initial  air  in 
the  space  must  pass  through  a  room,  to  reduce  the  impurity  caused  by  respiration  to 
a  practicable  standard  of  standard.  When  the  calulation  is  made,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  total  amount  of  air  required  to  reduce  the  carbonic  acid  to  this  given  standard, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  precisely  the  same  in  a  small  as  in  a  large  space.  The  size  is 
quite  immaterial. 

A  rule  used  by  Dr.  de  Chaumont  in  his  paper  in  the  Lancet  of  September  1st,  1866, 
will  prove  this.     Let — 

R  =  Carbonic  acid  per  100  or  per  1,000  volumes  in  fresh  air. 

r1  =  Ratio  of  carbonic  acid  in  vitiated  air  ;   for  example,  when  a  man  has  breathed  for 

an  hour  in  a  confined  space  without  change  of  air. 
r  =  Ratio  to  which  we  desire  to  reduce  the  carbonic  acid, 
c  =  Capacity  of  original  air  space. 
fl  =  Delivery  of  fresh  air. 
v  =  Volumes  of  air  necessary. 


Then  ■{  -  >  .re  =  v  and  v  — •  e  =  d. 

I  >■  —  R  J 


Let  us  assume  that  the  carbonic  acid  in  fresh  air  is  •  1  per  1,000,  and  that  a  man  gives 
out  in  one  hour  *6  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid,  and  that  the  practicable  standard  of 
purity  is  taken  at  *6  per  1,000  of  carbonic  acid.  Let  us  suppose  that  one  man  breathes 
in  a  space  of  100  cubic  feet  for  an  hour,  and  another  in  a  space  of  1,000  cubic  feet  for 
an  hour.  The  above  rule  will  show  that  in  each  case  v  =  3,000  cubic  feet,  and  that 
d  (or  the  delivery  of  fresh  air)  must  be  2,900  cubic  feet  in  the  hour  in  the  case  of  the 
man  who  began  with  only  100  cubic  feet,  and  2,000  in  the  hour  in  the  case  of  the  man 
who  began  with  1,000  cubic  feet. 

This  matter  seems  quite  obvious,  and  it  is  certain  there  is  no  difference  in  the  total 
amount  of  initial  and  added  air  to  be  given  in  a  large  and  in  a  small  space,  the  only 
difference  is  in  the  rapidity  of  movement.  In  the  above  instances,  the  original  100  cubic 
feet  of  air  must  be  renewed  29  times  in  the  hour,  while  the  1,000  cubic  feet  need  only 
be  renewed  twice. 

Perhaps  Dr.  A.  Smith's  view  is  based  on  the  opinion  he  appears  to  have  adopted 
on  ventilation.  I  understand  him  to  think  that  in  some  way  the  foul  air  coming  out 
of  a  man's  mouth  may  be  at  once  taken  away  and  removed  from  a  room  without  mixing 
with  the  air  of  the  room.  But  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  by  any  currents  which  would 
be  borne.  If  a  man  is  in  a  room  and  can  have  a  tube  running  from  his  mouth  to  the 
outside  air,  this  could  be  done,  but  then  this  man  would  be  really  breathing  into  the 
free  air.  Or  if  he  is  placed  close  to  a  hole  and  breathes  through  it,  the  same  thing 
would  occur  ;  but  neither  case  represents  wdiat  actually  occurs  in  rooms. 

When  a  man  breathes  in  a  room,  the  air  from  his  mouth  at  once  ascends,  and  is  then 
acted  upon  by  the  movement  in  the  room  and  mixes  with  the  air,  and  then  the  mixture 
finally  escapes  more  or  less  rapidly.  The  air  in  a  room  is  never  tranquil ;  it  is 
constantly  in  some  way  or  other  being  cooled  or  heated,  or  impelled  sideways  by 
pressure  of  any  kind,  and  the  least  pressure  will  act  to  great  distances.  These  move- 
ments and  the  diffusion  of  the  carbonic  acid,  according  to  the  law  of  diffusion  of  gases, 
act  so  rapidly  and  so  powerfully,  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  respiration  is  always 
uniformly  diffused  through  the  air  of  the  space.  This  fact,  rendered  probable  from  the 
physical  conditions,  has  been  proved  experimentally  long  ago  by  Lassaigne  and  more 
recently  by  Pettenkofer  and  Roscoe.  In  Dr.  Edward  Smith's  report,  it  is  implied  that 
the  carbonic  acid  accumulates  at  certain  points,  but  this  is  certainly  not  so.  A  man 
breathing  contaminates,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  air  in  the  space,  no  matter  how  large, 
unless  there  are  movements  of  extreme  rapidity  which  cannot  be  allowed  in  ventilation. 
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In  other  words  in  ventilation,  dilution  is  the  first  step,  and  then  removal,  as  rapidly 
as  can  be  borne  with  comfort. 

The  observations  made  on  warming  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
material.  If  the  same  amount  of  air  is  required  per  man  per  hour,  the  expenditure  for 
warming  will  be  the  same  whether  the  air  is  given  rapidly  in  a  small  space  or  more 
slowly  in  a  large  one,  or  if  there  be  any  difference  it  will  be  in  favour  of  the  large  space, 
as  the  rapid  movement  in  the  small  space  will  probably  carry  more  heat  into  the  atmos- 
phere at  large. 

I  have  now  referred  to  the  three  essential  points,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  them, 
which  Dr.  Angus  .Smith  has  raised  in  the  first  five  or  six  pages. 

I  have  shown— 

1.  That  his  estimation  of  the  amount  of  air  a  man  would  require  if  confined  in  a  small 

box  is  founded  on  a  misconception. 

2.  That  his  statement  that  less  renewal  of  air  is   required  in  a  small  than  in  a  large 

space  to  produce  an  equal  purifying  effect  is  not  borne  out  on  examination. 

3.  That   his  idea  that  respiratory  impurities  are  to  be  driven  out  in  some  way  without 

mixing  at  all  with  the  air  of  the  room  is   opposed  both  to  theory  and  actual 
experiments  in  ventilation. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  demands  less  consideration,  but  I  must  observe  that  I  do 
not  comprehend  the  aim  of  some  of  the  observations. 

Thus,  rapid  removal  of  the  foul  air  is  advocated,  and  in  this  all  would  agree,  but  it  is 
made  to  appear  that  removal  and  dilution  are  in  some  w&y  opposed  to  each  other. 

Again,  it  seems  to  be  intimated  that  large  spaces  can  be  only  partially  ventilated  while 
small  spaces  can  be  thoroughly  ventilated  ;  but,  as  already  shown,  the  amount  of  ventila- 
tion is  really  the  same  in  large  and  small  spaces,  if  the  joint  amount  of  initial  and  added 
air  is  the  same  in  each  case.  Thus,  to  take  the  example  lately  given.  A  man  in  a  space 
of  100  cubic  feet,  having  the  air  changed  29  times  in  the  hour,  will  at  the  end  of  the 
time  breathe  air  containing  -06  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  and  other  respiratory  impurities 
in  proportion.  The  man  in  a  space  of  1,000  cubic  feet,  and  having  the  air  changed  twice 
in  the  hour,  will  at  the  end  of  the  time  also  breathe  air  containing  exactly  the  same 
quantity  (-06  percent.)  of  carbonic  acid.  The  amount  of  ventilation,  i.e.  of  reduction  of 
impurity,  is  the  same  in  each  case. 

There  is  no  more  difficulty,  but  on  the  contrary  much  less,  in  giving  2,000  cubic  feet 
in  a  space  of  1,000,  than  in  giving  2,900  in  a  space  of  100  cubic  feet,  without  discom- 
fort to  the  person. 

But  Dr.  Angus  Smith  may  say  that  what  he  means  is  that  it  is  better  to  have  the 
small  space  and  to  change  the  air  29  times  in  the  hour  than  to  have  the  large  space  and 
change  it  only  twice. 

If  we  could  put  aside  the  great  importance  of  lateral  space  in  hospitals,  it  might  be 
immaterial,  as  long  as  the  air  is  comfortably  given,  whether  it  were  given  quickly  in  a 
small  space  or  slowly  in  a  large  one. 

Only  I  doubt  whether  it  can  be  given  comfortably  in  a  small  space  by  natural  ven- 
tilation, and  there  is,  moreover,  both  in  natural  and  artificial  ventilation,  the  risk  of  any 
arrest  of  the  movement,  the  effect  of  which  in  a  small  space  is  much  more  serious  than  in 
a  large  one,  as  the  impurity  of  the  air  augments  much  more  rapidly. 

Therefore,  for  safe  ventilation,  a  large  space  and  dilution  with  slower  removal  is  far 
better  than  a  small  space  and  less  dilution  with  quicker  removal. 

There  are  some  cases  of  course,  in  which  even  in  a  large  space  quick  removal  is 
necessary,  as  in  pestilential  diseases,  but  for  these   special  provision  must  be  made. 

I  believe  I  have  now  noticed  all  the  matters  connected  with  ventilation  alluded  to  by 
Dr.  Angus  Smith.  I  will  not  refer  to  his  observations  on  the  effect  of  temperature  on 
the  carbonic  acid  of  respiration  on  the  body  and  on  the  supply  of  air,  because  I  do  not 
know  what  are  the  experiments  he  alludes  to,  and  in  fact  find  it  difficult  to  follow  him. 
But  I  see  nothing  in  these  last  pages' which  seems  to  demand  examination  as  far  as 
ventilation  is  concerned. 

E.  F.  Parkes. 
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Professor  Donkin,  F.H.S.  on  Papers  IV.  V.  VI. 

In  considering  the  condition  of  a  room  furnished  with  any  kind  of  ventilating  apparatus, 
the  two  extreme  suppositions  (both  inadmissible)  are — 

(1.)  That  all  exhalations  are  immediately  removed  completely  out  of  contact  of  the 
persons  in  it,  so  that  they  are  in  the  same  condition  as  to  purity  of  air  as  if  they  were  out  of 
doors  in  a  brisk  wind. 

(2.)  That  the  ventilation  is  so  unequal  that  the  spaces  immediately  surrounding  the 
persons  do  not  get  ventilated  at  all ;  so  that  they  practically  live  in  an  air  which  may 
become  saturated  with  noxious  matter. 

The  actual  state  of  things  must  be  something  between  these  two.  And  it  is  probable 
that  the  best  condition  actually  attainable  would  approximate,  not  very  closely  but  still 
in  some  tolerable  degree,  to  the  ideal  condition  in  which  all  diffusible  emanations  should 
be  instantaneously  and  uniformly  diffused  through  the  whole  space. 

Now,  supposing  this  ideal  condition  to  subsist,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  show  that  the 
decree  of  purity  of  the  air  would  ultimately  depend  in  no  way  on  the  size  of  the  room, 
but  solely  on  these  two  things,  viz  :  (A)  the  rate  at  which  emanations  are  produced  :  (B) 
the  rate  at  which  fresh  air  is  admitted. 

[See  algebraical  demonstration  below.] 

In  so  far,  therefore,  as  this  ideal  hypothesis  can  be  accepted  as  representing  facts 
Dr.  A.  Smith's  statement,  that  "  as  a  rule  we  may  obtain  equal  purity  with  less  air  in 
small  spaces  than  in  large  ones,"  is  not  true. 

If  there  is  any  practicable  way  of  getting  a  better  condition  than  this  ideal  one,  it  musl 
consist  in  removing  the  exhalations  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  persons  at 
a  quicker  rate  than  that  of  uniform  diffusion  ;  so  that  the  air  near  them  shall  be  better, 
and  the  air  remote  from  them  worse,  than  the  average  of  the  room. 

Can  it  be  shown  that  this  is  more  easily  done  in  a  small  space  than  in  a  large  one  ? 

Dr.  A.  Smith's  illustration  of  the  man  with  his  head  in  a  small  box  requires  examination. 
In  order  to  keep  up  the  absolute  purity  which  he  supposes,  the  foul  air  must  be  removed 
and  fresh  air  admitted  in  finite  quantities  discontinuously,  i.e.  there  must  be  a  sudden 
complete  purification  after  each  expiration.  Admit  that  20  cubic  feet  per  minute  would 
be  required,  but  suppose  that  the  fresh  air  is  introduced  (not  by  starts  but)  continuously 
at  that  rate  ;  then  on  the  hypothesis  of  uniform  diffusion,  the  final  condition  of  the  air 
in  the  box  will  be  absolutely  the  same,  whether  it  contain  one  cubic  foot  or  500. 

Is  there  then  any  advantage  in  a  large  space  ? 

I  should  suppose  it  must  be  easier  to  ventilate  and  warm  well  without  dangerous 
draughts.  But  this  is  a  point  for  experts  to  decide.  Anyhow,  the  proposition  that 
uniform  diffusion  being  supposed,  the  same  supply  of  air  will  equally  ventilate  any  space, 
tends  to  clear  the  ideas. 

[Demonstration.] 

Suppose  P  units  of  diffusible  poison  are  produced  per  hour. 

Also  suppose  A  cubic  feet  of  air  introduced  per  hour. 

The  same  number  must  necessarily  escape  per  hour. 

The  condition  of  the  room  having  become  permanent,  the  quantity  of  poison  escaping 
is  the  same  per  hour  as  the  quantity  produced  (otherwise  the  condition  of  the  room  would 
be  changing). 

Hence  P  units  of  poison  escape  per  hour  ;  and  since  this  quantity  is  carried  away  in  A 

cubic  feet  of  air,  the  escaping  air  necessarily  contain   .-  units  of  poison  per  cubic  foot, 

whatever  be  the  size  of  the  room. 

The  escaping  air  may  or  may  not  be  a  sample  of  the  average  of  the  room.  On  the 
supposition  of  uniform  diffusion,  it  is  a  sample;  hence — 

On  the  supposition  of  uniform  diffusion,  the  air  in  the  room  ultimately   contains    . 

units  of  poison  per  cubic  foot,  whatever  be  its  size. 

Thus,  on  this  supposition,  the  final  condition  of  the  air  depends  only  on  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction of  poison,  and  on  the  rate  of  admission  of  fresh  air,  and  in  no  way  on  the  space. 

But  if  the  mode  of  ventilation  be  bad,  the  diffusion  will  not  be  uniform,  and  not  only 
so,  but  there  is  theoretically  no  limit  (except  that  of  saturation)  to  the  quantity  of  poison 
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which  may  remain  as  a  constant  quantity  in  the  room,  however  abundant  may  be  the 
supply  of  fresh  air. 

It  seems  hardly  conceivable,  though  it  is  mathematically  possible,  that  the  whole 
quantity  of  poison  remaining  permanently  in  the  room  could  be  reduced  by  any  contri- 
vance below  that  of  uniform  diffusion. 

But  it  may  be  practicable,  perhaps,  to  produce  a  better  distribution  of  it  than  uniform 
diffusion. 

This  is  a  question  for  experts. 


P.S. — The  condition  referred  to  as  'permanent,  is  a  state  which,  theoretically,  would 
never  be  actually  attained,  but  to  which  the  actual  condition  would  continually  approxi- 
mate as  a  limit. 

Suppose  as  before,  that  P  units  of  poison  are  produced  in  the  room  per  hour  when 
it  is  occupied.  Suppose  also  that  the  fresh  air  itself  contains  p  units  of  poison  per 
cubic  foot.  Let  c  be  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  room ;  and  suppose  that  at  a 
given  time  the  room  begins  to  be  occupied,  and  that  A  cubic  feet  per  hour  of  fresh  air 
are  introduced,  so  that  the  same  volume  of  air  per  hour  also  escapes. 

Then,  if  or  be  the  number  of  units  of  poison  per  cubic  foot  in  the  air  of  the  room  at 
the  end  of  f  hours,  it  can  be  shown  (see  demonstration  below)  that  on  the  hypothesis 
of  uniform  diffusion 

p  p         JU 

*=P+  A"  Ae    ' 

Where  s  is  (as  usual)  the  number  2*718... 

The  numerical  value  of  the  last  term  in  this  expression  diminishes  rapidly  as  t 
increases,  and  will  become  insensible  after  a  number  of  hours  depending  on  the  ratio 
of  A  to  c.     Thus   the  quantity  of  poison  per  cubic  foot  increases   continually  from  the 

P  .       . 

initial  value  p,  and  tends   to  the  final  or  permanent  value  p  -\—\-t  which  it  will  attain 

sensibly  after  a  finite  number  of  hours,  though  never  rigorously. 

The  size  of  the  room  then  does  not  affect  the  permanent  condition  of  the  air ;  but 
everything  else  being  the  same,  the  larger  the  room  is,  the  longer  it  will  be  (after 
beginning  to  be  occupied)  before  it  attains  sensibly  its  final  or  permanent  condition  of 
impurity. 

If  in  the  final  condition  the  number  of  units  of  poison  per  cubic  foot  be  tt,  then 
P 
7T  =  p  +  A ,  whence 


7T    —  p 

which  gives  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour  required  to  maintain  this 
condition. 

For  example  ;  suppose  a  man  produces  6  units  of  carbonic  acid  per  hour,  and  fresh 
air  contains  -004  such  units  per  cubic  foot ;  if  it  is  required  to  maintain  a  room  (of 
whatever  size),  constantly  occupied  by  one  man,  in  such  a  condition  that  the  units  of 
carbonic  acid  in  a  cubic  foot  shall  never  exceed  -006,  then 

A=.006--004  =  3>000 
that  is,  3,000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  must  be  supplied  per  hour. 

In  this  case,  at  the  end  of  t  hours  after  the  room  begins  to  be  occupied,  the  number 
of  units  of  carbonic  acid  per  cubic  foot  is 

_  g.OQO  / 

•006  —  -002  X  e        < 
where  c  is  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  room. 

Thus,  suppose  the  room  contains  1,000  cubic  feet,  then  the  units  of  carbonic  acid 
per  cubic  foot  are 

at  first  -  -     -004 

after  1  hour       -  -005900 

„    2  hours  -  "005995 

,,    3    „        -         -     -0059997 
so  that  after  two  hours  the  room  would  have  sensibly  reached  the  final  condition  of  -006 
units   per  cubic  foot.     If  the  room  contained  only  100  cubic  feet,  the  approximation  to 
the  final  state  would  be  much  more  rapid. 

The  formula  quoted  by  Dr.  Parkes  from  Dr.  Dc  Chaumont  appears  to  me  to  be 
inconvenient  in  form ;  but  it  gives  correctly  the  answer  to  a  particular  problem,  viz.  : — 

I76S7.  D 
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Suppose  a  given  room  (at  first  containing  fresh  air)  to  be  occupied  by  one  man 
without  ventilation  for  one  hour ;  how  much  fresh  air  must  be  added  to  the  air  of  the 
room  at  the  end  of  the  hour,  to  reduce  the  impurity  to  a  given  standard  ? 

The  conclusion  deduced  by  Dr.  Parkes  that  the  man  who  began  with  only  100  feet 
would  require  2,900  of  fresh  air,  while  the  man  who  began  with  1,000  would  only 
require  2,000,  holds  good  at  the  end  of  the  first  hour.  At  the  end  of  the  second  and 
of  each  following  hour,  both  would  require  the  same  quantity,  viz.,  3,000. 


Demonstration  of  the  formula  used  above. 

c  =  content  of  room  in  cubic  feet. 

A  =  number  of  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  introduced  per  hour. 
P  =  number  of  units  of  poison  produced  in  room  per  hour. 
p  =  number  of  units  of  poison  in  a  cubic  foot  of  fresh  air. 
t  =  time  (in  hours)  since  beginning  of  occupation. 
x  =  number  of  units  of  poison  per  cubic  foot  in  the  room  at  time  t. 

During  the  next  instant  dt,  Adt  cubic  feet  of  air  are  introduced,  and  the  same  quantity 
escapes. 

The  escaping  air  contains  x  units  of  poison  per  foot,  so  that  Axdl  is  the  quantity  of 
poison  which  escapes. 

During  the  same  instant,  Apdt  units  are  introduced  with  the  fresh  air,  and  Vdt  units 
are   produced   in   the   room.     Hence   the   whole   increase   of  poison   in    the    room   is 

(P  +  Ap  -  Ax)dt. 
but  the  increase  per  cubic  foot  is  dx,  so  that  the  whole  increase  is  cdx ;  hence 

cdx  —  (P  +  Ap  —  Ax)dt 
Integrating  this  equation,  and  determining  the   constant  of  integration  by  the  condition 
that  .r— 1>  when  t=o,  we  obtain  the  expression  for  x  given  above. 

The  following  may  be  added  with  reference  to  Dr.  De  Chaumont's  problem. 

Suppose  a  room  of  c  cubic  feet,  containing  initially  tv'  units  of  poison  per  cubic  foot, 
to  be  shut  up  for  t  hours  with  a  man  in  it  who  produces  P  units  per  hour.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  how  much  fresh  air  (containing  p  units  per  cubic  foot)  must  be  added  to 
the  air  of  the  room,  in  order  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  poison  per  cubic  foot  to 
tv  units  ? 

It  is  easily  found  that  the  number  of  cubic  feet  required  is 

c  (tt'  —  y)  +  IV 

~  —  V 
and  this  formula  shows  clearly  that  if  ir1  =  ir,  that  is,  if  the  room  is  to  be  brought  back 
to  its  initial  condition,   the  quantity  required  is  independent  of  c,  that  is,  of  the  size 
of  the  room. 
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REPLY  TO   DR   PARKES'  "OBSERVATIONS  ON  DR.   ANGUS  SMITH'S 
MEMORANDUM  ON  VENTILATION." 

By  Dr.  Angus  Smith. 

I  made  a  few  observations  on  ventilation  to  oblige  a  distinguished  surgeon,  and  by 
showing  them,  as  I  thought  myself  bound,  to  another,  have  got  into  a  discussion  for 
which  I  have  no  time  at  present.  I  had  written  to  say  that  my  remarks  were  not  to  be 
published,  when  Dr.  Parkes'  reply  came  printed,  and  now  I  do  not  seem  to  have  a  choice. 
I  admit  having  written  without  sufficient  fullness. 

In  speaking  of  ventilation  in  a  supposed  small  box,  I  spoke  of  "  a  stream  of  air  so 
rapid,  that  the  impure  is  renewed  as  rapidly  as  the  pure  is  supplied."  I  began  with  some- 
thing like  a  truism,  thinking  the  reader  would  carry  out.  the  illustration.  I  shall  do  it 
for  him  in  one  direction.  Suppose  the  space  very  small,  with  an  opening  above  and  a 
fire  near  the  top,  the  draught  will  be  so  great  that  a  person  standing  below  may  be 
extremely  cold  ;  not  a  trace  of  the  impure  air  from  himself  or  the  fire  will  reach  his 
lungs.     Bring  the  fire  down,  and  he  may  be  heated  on  one  side,  and  too  much  cooled  on 
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the  other,  and  yet  not  a  trace  of  impurity  shall  reach  him.  Put  a  gaslight  there  instead 
of  a  fire,  and  the  heated  and  impure  air  may  be  made  to  rise  in  a  moderate  stream,  and 
when  up  it  may  be  removed,  causing  a  constant  supply  of  pure  air  below.  Enlarge  the 
space  so  that  the  heated  air  will  cool  before  it  can  be  removed,  and  it  will  fall  back  on 
the  inmate,  and  he  will  obtain  the  benefits  of  dilution.  We  have  here  the  conditions  of 
extreme  ventilation  hurtful  because  too  violent,  and  dilution  on  the  other  extreme,  viz., 
want  of  ventilation. 

There  are  curious  paradoxes  in  ventilation.  A  room  may  be  made  so  that  with  one 
man  there  will  be  impure  air,  and  with  two  or  several  the  air  will  be  pure.  The  first  man 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  cause  a  current  upwards,  but  the  second  acts  like  a  candle  or  afire, 
and  sets  the  current  in  motion.  This  may  be  true  of  a  room  to-day  and  it  may  be  false 
to-morrow,  because  the  temperature  has  changed  a  degree,  or  even  less.  It  may  be 
true  in  some  houses  frequently,  and  true  in  another  only  once  a  year.  There  must 
be  observed  the  proportions  of  heat,  of  cooling  surface,  of  breadth,  of  height,  of 
moisture,  &c. 

I  may  say  that  I  know  by  much  experience  that  the  vitiated  air  does  not  necessarily 
mix  with  the  whole  air  of  the  room  with  such  rapidity.  Any  one  may  satisfy  himself  of 
this  by  going  to  the  upper  part  of  a  heated  room  and  comparing  it  with  the  lower,  or  by 
examining  the  outlet.  Where  I  now  write  the  air  at  the  top  of  the  bookcase  is  intolerable, 
and  contains  much  more  carbonic  acid  than  below.  Its  removal  depends  on  several  con- 
ditions. The  mixture  and  temporary  isolation  are  influenced  by  other  causes  than 
diffusion.  I  did  not  know  that  the  belief  was  so  common  as  Dr.  Parkes  states  that 
the  law  of  diffusion  of  gases  acts  so  rapidly  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  respiration  is 
always  uniformly  diffused  through  the  air  of  the  space.  The  law  of  diffusion  does  not 
act  so  rapidly  as  to  prevent  the  upper  air  from  differing  from  the  lower  in  very  numerous 
cases,  which  deserve  extension.  When  it  does  act  it  does  not  necessarily  remove  the 
organic  emanations  which  on  cool  walls  may  fall  condensed.  I  have  no  completed  views 
on  the  mechanism  of  ventilation,  I  argue  as  if  balancing  various  ideas,  but  on  some  points 
I  have  no  uncertainty.  When  Dr.  Parkes  says  "  a  man  breathing  contaminates  the  whole 
of  the  air  in  the  space,  no  matter  how  large,  unless  there  are  movements  of  extreme 
rapidity,  which  cannot  be  allowed  in  ventilation,"  I  must  dissent,  knowing  for  a  certainty 
that  the  air  rising  impure  and  warm  may  be  removed  before  it  can  fall  back  and  mix 
thoroughly  with  that  of  the  room. 

If  this  dilution  is  admitted  in  hospitals  they  most  certainly  require  reform,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  a  movement.  You  may  have  the  whole  space  of  Great  Britain  covered  with 
diseased  air,  which  nothing  but  wind  will  remove.  Surely  no  one  will  deny  that  some- 
thing more  than  size  is  wanted  for  purity.  I  want  more  air,  and  that  air  given  pure  and 
as  little  diluted  as  possible. 

The  dangerous  theory  of  universal  dilution  .would  render  good  ventilation  hopeless 
for  most  places.  We  cannot  remove  the  exhalation  unmixed  from  a  man's  mouth,  but  we 
can  avoid  breathing  much  of  it  again  ;  in  many  cases  we  can  avoid  breathing  any  trace 
of  it  again,  if  the  current  is  warm  enough  to  allow  of  speed. 

However  Dr.  Parkes  towards  the  end  of  his  reply  has  agreed,  and  he  says  that  "  in 
pestilential  diseases,  even  in  a  large  space,  quick  removal  is  necessary."  That  is  exactly 
my  opinion,  but  I  went  further  and  wished  to  treat  all  impure  matter  as  pestilential,  and  not 
finding  power  enough  to  ventilate  large  spaces  with  sufficient  speed,  I  was  inclined  to 
inquire  if  they  could  not  be  reduced  for  the  purpose ;  better  far  if  large  can  be  given. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  managing  the  ventilation  of  small  rooms,  but  the  same  does  not 
necessarily  apply  to  small  spaces  for  individuals,  where  the  room  may  be  large.  I 
have  acknowledged  Dr.  Parkes  to  be  right  in  nearly  all  cases.  Dilution,  as  he  states  it,  is 
general.     I  wish  to  make  it  rare.     He  raises  it  to  a  law. 

I  am  sorry  my  notes  are  not  clear  to  Dr.  Parkes.  I  imagined  that  others  would  feel 
an  interest  in  some  of  the  points  that  seemed  curious  to  me.  I  am  far  from  desiring 
to  advocate  small  spaces  absolutely.  No  reader  can  imagine  this.  I  give  no  opinion  as 
to  the  number  of  feet,  but  I  want  my  small  rooms  to  be  as  healthy  as  the  largest,  and 
to  give  to  the  poor  man  a  similar  benefit.  Can  science  do  nothing  to  this  ?  There  are 
limits  not  to  be  passed.  It  may  be  that  that  Dr.  Parkes  has  fixed  them  correctly,  but  I 
cannot  agree  in  believing  that  any  man  has  proved  the  theory  of  complete  mixture  as 
explained  by  him.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  calculate  the  amount  of  air  from  data  the 
same  as  those  adopted  by  Dr.  Parkes,  and  will  for  many  cases  do  so,  but  I  now  consider 
the  cases  to  be  calculated  as  infinite  in  number.  I  do  not  know  all  the  subject,  but  a 
note  is  too  short  to  explain  even  the  part  which  I  believe  I  know. 

R.  Angus  Smith. 
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TAPER  No.   IX. 


MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  VENTILATION  OF  WORKHOUSES  AND  THE 
CONSTRUCTION   OF  INFIRMARY  WARDS. 

By  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

The  problem  for  ventilating  workhouses  is  much  the  same  as  that  laid  down  for 
barracks,  which  was  stated  by  the  Barrack  and  Hospital  Improvement  Commission  Report 
of  1861,  p.  71,  as  follows  : 

"  In  a  building  consisting  of  a  number  of  rooms  generally  entered  from  common 
"  passages  or  staircases,  sometimes  directly  from  the  outer  air,  and  each  having  an  open 
"  fireplace,  which  it  is  essential  in  every  instance  to  retain,  how  to  supply,  at  all  seasons 
"  and  temperatures,  and  by  day  and  night,  each  room  by  itself  and  independent  of  every 
"  other  room,  with  a  sufficiency  of  air  to  keep  the  room  healthy,  and  at  the  same  time 
"  to  prevent  the  temperature  from  falling  below  what  is  required  tor  the  comfort  of  the 
"  men.  To  do  this  with  the  least  possible  interference  with  the  structure  of  the  rooms, 
"  on  a  plan  not  easily  deranged,  and  at  a  minimum  of  cost  ?  " 

The  principles  laid  down  by  that  Commission  appear  to  be  those  best  calculated  for 
workhouses,  viz.  : 

I.  To  keep  each  room  independent  of  every  other  room  in  respect  of  ventilation. 

II.  To  depend  for  the  ventilation  upon  the  fireplaces  and  upon  the  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  external  air  and  the  air  within  the  rooms. 

These  principles  can  be  carried  into  effect  as  follows  : 

1.  Outlets  for  heated  and  impure  air  should  be  provided  by  means  of  shafts  carried  up 
from  the  ceiling  to  above  the  roof,  affording  a  sectional  area  of  1  inch  to  every  50  cubic 
Hit  of  space  in  the  room  for  the  upper  floors  ;  of  1  inch  to  every  55  cubic  feet  in  rooms  on 
the  floors  next  below,  and  of  1  inch  to  every  60  cubic  feet  for  rooms  on  lower  floors. 

These  shafts  should  be  placed  if  possible  on  the  same  side  as  the  fireplaces,  but  in  the 
corners  of  the  room  furthest  removed  from  the  grates. 

Each  gas-jet  burning  in  the  bedrooms  at  night  should  be  covered  with  a  bottomless 
lantern,  connected  by  a  tube  with  the  foul  air  extraction  shaft,  thus  carrying  off  the 
products  of  combustion  and  also  tending  to  put  the  air  in  motion  upwards  in  the  shaft. 

2.  Inlets  for  fresh  air.  Means  for  the  admission  of  air  of  the  ordinary  temperature 
should  be  provided  direct  from  the  outer  air,  independent  of  the  windows  and  doors  ; 
for  this  purpose  Sherringham's  ventilators  should  be  placed  between  the  windows  near 
the  ceiling,  which  should  afford  a  combined  area  of  at  least  1  square  inch  for  every  100 
cubic  feet  of  space  in  the  room,  and  openings  of  equal  size  should  be  placed  close  to  the 
floor  under  the  beds,  but  these  latter  should  be  capable  of  being  easily  and  securely  closed 

For  the  admission  of  fresh  warmed  air,  the  ventilating  grate  which  has  been  adopted  in 
barracks  should  be  used.  Its  construction  and  the  method  of  application  arc  described 
in  the  accompanying  paper  (A). 

It  is  essential  that  the  ventilating  apparatus  should  be  periodically  thoroughly  cleaned, 
and  that  some  person  in  the  workhouse  should  be  charged  with  the  superintendence  of 
the  arrangements  and  be  responsible  that  they  are  maintained  in  an  efficient  condition. 

In  all  newly  constructed  infirmaries  the  wards  should  be  on  the  pavilion  principle,  with 
windows  on  opposite  sides,  the  beds  being  arranged  along  the  walls  between  the  windows. 
The  pavilions  should  not  have  more  than  two  floors  of  wards,  i.e.,  the  ground  floor  and 
first  floor,  and  adjacent  pavilions  should  be  placed  laterally  apart,  at  a  distance  equal 
to  at  least  twice  the  height  from  the  level  of  the  floor  in  the  wards  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  building  to  the  eaves  of  the  roof. 

The  width  of  the  wards  should  not  be  less  than  24  feet.  The  other  dimensions  would 
follow  from  the  cubic  space  laid  down  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee. 

The  number  of  windows  should  be  at  least  equal  to  half  the  number  of  beds,  and  they 
should  extend  from  2  feet  6  inches  or  3  feet  from  the  floor  to  within  one  foot  of  the 
ceiling.  As  1  ght  is  second  only  to  air  in  importance  in  sick  wards,  the  proportion  of 
window  space  to  cubic  contents  should  be  as  nearly  possible  one  square  foot  to  fifty 
cubic  feet,  which  is  the  proportion  adopted  in  hospitals  of  the  best  construction. 

It  would  economise  space  to  place  the  fireplaces  in  the  middle  of  the  wards,  with  a 
chimney  carried  in  a  trough  under  the  floor  to  a  flue  in  the  wall,  and  arranged  to  warm 
the  fresh  air  which  is  admitted  from  the  external  air  by  means  of  the  trough  on  the  plan 
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adopted    in   the   wards  of  the  Herbert   Hospital,   and  explained   in  detail  in  a   report 
presented  to  Parliament  in  the  session  of  1865. 

Every  ward  should  have  attached  to  it  or  should  have  easy  access  to — 

1.  A  Nurse's  room. 

2.  A  Ward  Scullery,  with  a  grate  and  oven,  racks  for  crockery,  a  sink  for  washing 

up,  and  table. 

3.  Waterclosets  and  a  sink  for  emptying  bed  pans,  placed  in  a  chamber  cut  off  from 

the  ward  by  a  lobby.  These  chambers  and  lobbies  should  have  separate 
through  ventilation  by  means  of  windows,  and  an  independent  supply  of  fresh 
warmed  air  in  winter,  so  as  to  prevent  the  smell  from  the  water  closets  and 
sinks  from  being  drawn  into  the  wards  in  cold  weather ;  they  should  be  closed 
by  means  of  swing  doors.  Urinals  should  be  placed  in  these  chambers  for  the 
use  of  those  patients  who  can  leave  their  beds. 

4.  Bath  and  ablution  rooms,  with  hot  and  cold  water  laid   on,  should  be  attached 

to  each  ward,  but  cut  off  from  the  ward,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  water 
closets,  by  a  ventilated  lobby,  and  separately  warmed  and  ventilated. 


A. 

Description  of  the  New  Pattern  Ventilating  Stove  in  use  in  Barracks  and  Military 
Hospitals,  with  Explanation  of  the  Mode  of  fixing. 


The  Stove  is  of  the  best  cast  iron,  .inil  is  manufac- 
tured for  the  War  Department  by  Messrs.  Kennard, 
of  67,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  but  is  not 
patented.  It  consists  of  three  pieces,  properly  con- 
nected by  screws.  The  first  piece  forms  the  moulded 
projecting  frame  ;  the  second,  the  body  of  the  grate  ; 
and  the  third,  the  nozzle  or  connexion  with  the 
smoke-flue,  the  bottom  flange  of  which  is  bolted  to 
the  back  of  grate. 

The  Stoves  are  of  three  sizes. 

The  largest  has  an  opening  for  fire  of  1  foot  9  inches 
wide,  and  is  for  rooms  containing  from  8,400  to  12,000 
cubic  feet;  it  weighs  about  3  cwt,  1  qr.  10  lbs.,  and 
costs  about  3/.  10s. 

The  second,  or  medium  size,  has  an  opening  for  tire 
1  foot  5  inches  wide,  and  is  for  rooms  containing  from 
3,600  to  8,400  cubic  feet  ;  it  weighs  about  2  cwt. 
3  qrs.  5  lbs.,  and  costs  about  3/.  7s.  6d. 

The  third,  or  smallest  size,  has  an   opening  for  fire 

1  foot   3  inches  wide,   and  is  for  rooms  containing 
3,600   cubic  feet   and  under;  it   weighs  about  2  cut. 

2  qrs.,  and  costs  about  3/.  5s. 

The  sketches  appended  show  an  elevation,  section, 
and  plan  of  the  second  or  medium  size  stove,  the 
extreme  dimensions  of  which  are  40  inches  wide  by 
42  inches  high  ;  the  projecting  moulded  frame  enables 
the  stove  to  be  applied  to  any  existing  chimney 
opening. 

The  fireplace  has  a  lining  of  fire-lumps  in  five 
pieces  ;  two  sides,  one  back  piece  and  two  bottom 
pieces,  moulded  to  the  form  shown  on  the  drawing. 

The  bottom  is  partly  solid,  being  made  of  two  fire- 
lumps,  placed  on  each  side  and  supporting  an  inter- 
mediate cast-iron  fire  grating;  by  this  means,  whilst 
the  draught  is  checked  and  the  consumption  of  fuel 
reduced,  a  sufficient  supply  of  air  for  combustion  al 
the  bottom  of  the  fire  is  obtained.  A  clear  space  half 
an  inch  deep  is  formed  between  the  back  lump  and 
iron  back  to  receive  a  supply  of  air  through  the  ash- 
pit under  the  grate,  which  passes  through  a  slit  in  the 
fire-lump,  immediately  above  the  fire.  The  air  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  the  heated  coal  is  received 
at  a  high  temperature  in  consequence  of  passing 
through  the  heated  lire-lump,  and  is  forced  into  ci  Q- 
taet  with  the  gases  from  the  coal  by  means  of  the  piece 
of  fire-lump  which  projects  over  the  lire  at  the  back 
of  the  grate,  and  thus  a  more  perfect  combustion  of 
the  smoke  is  effected  thau  with  an  ordinary  grate. 

The  flame,  heated  gases  from  combustion,  and  smoke 
are  compelled,  by  the  form  of  the  back  of  the  grate 
and  the  iron  part  of  the  smoke  flue,  to  impinge  upon 
a  large  heating  surface,  so  as  to  extract  as  much  heat 


as  possible  out  of  them  before  they  pass  into  the 
chimney,  and  the  heat  thus  extracted  is  employed  to 
warm  air  taken  directly  from  the  outer  air.  Tins  air 
is  warmed  by  the  iron  back  of  the  stove  and  smoke- 
flue,  upon  both  of  which  broad  flanges  are  cast,  so 
as  to  obtain  a  large  surface  of  metal  to  give  off  the 
beat.  This  giving-off  surface  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  fire  in  the  grate  from  ever  rendering  the  back  so 
hot  as  to  burn  the  air  it  is  employed  to  heat. 

The  fresh  air  after  it  has  been  warmed  i>  passed  into 
the  room  near  the  ceiling  by  the  flue  shown  in  the 
drawing.  The  object  of  admitting  the  fresh  warmed  air 
at  the  chimney  breast,  and  near  the  level  of  the  ceiling, 
is  because  at  that  point  it  flows  most  easily  into  the 
currents  which  exist  in  the  room;  as  it  is  found  by 
experiment  that  in  a  room  with  an  open  fire,  and  with 
the  doors  and  windows  closed,  the  current  of  air  is 
drawn  along  the  floor  towards  the  fire,  where  a  portion 
passes  up  the  chimney,  but  the  remainder  is  carried 
up  the  chimney  breast  towards  the  ceiling,  near  which 
it  passes  till  it  approaches  the  end  of  the  room  furthest 
from  the  tire,  when  it  again  descends  to  follow  the 
same  course. 

The  recess  in  which  the  ordinary  stove  is  fixed 
forms  the  chamber  in  which  the  air  is  wanned. 

In  order  to  afford  facilities  for  the  occasional 
cleansing  of  this  chamber,  and  those  parts  of  the  air 
channels  connected  with  it,  the  front  of  the  stove  is 
secured  by  screws,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  removed, 
thus  rendering  the  air  chamber  accessible. 

The  stove  was  designed  with  the  object  of  being 
applied  to  existing  chimney  openings.  The  air 
chamber  is  to  be  left  as  huge  as  i  thoroughly 

cleansed  from  all  old  SOOt,  and  rendered  with  cement 
and  lime-whited.  Should  the  fireplace  be  deeper  than 
1  foot  6  inches,  which  is  the  depth  required  for  the 
curved  iron  smoke  flue,  then  a  lining  of  brickwork  is 
to  be  built  up  at  the  back  to  reduce  it  to  that  dimen- 
sion. 

The  chimney-bars,  if  too  high,  must  be  lowered  to 
suit  the  height  of  the  stove,  or  to  a  height  above  the 
hearth  of  3  feet  3  inches  ;  they  must  also  be  straight- 
ened to  receive  the  covering  of  the  air  chambers. 

These  coverings  should  be  of  3-inch  York  or  other 
flagging,  cut  out  to  receive  the  curved  iron  ?moke- 
flue,  ami  also  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  warm  air- 
flue  in  the  chimney  breast. 

In  new  buildings  the  air  chambers  may  be  rectan- 
gular ;  they  must  be  4  inches  narrower  than  the 
extreme  dimensions  of  the  moulded  frame  of  the 
.  so  as  to  give  a  margin  of  2  inches  in  width 
all  round  for  a  bedding  of  hair  mortar. 
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From  the  air  chamber  the  BIT  is  conducted  into  the 
ro by  a  ahafi  shows  in  the  figures  below. 

The  air  and  Bmoke-flues  in  the  chimney  breasts 
must  be  formed  as  foflows;  the  smoke-flue  is  to  be 
left  the  ordinary  Bize,  about  II  inches  x  V  inches.  In 
the  iron  smoke-flue  to  the  body  of  the  stove, 
the  flange  musl  be  bedded  in  red  lead,  to  make  ii 
smoke-tight.  The  air-flue  i-  t"  have  an  area  equal 
square  inch  for  every  100  cubic  feet  of  contents 

ofther n.     This  air-flue  musl  be  carefulrj  rendered 

inside,  and  made  quite  air-tight,  by  having  the  brick- 
work between  ii  and  the  smoke-flue  chased  into  the 
wall  al  the  back,  and  bonded  into  the  work  forming 
the  front  <>f  the  chimney  breast. 

The  opening  left  for  the  air-tine  in  the  covering 
stone  is  to  be  only  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  flue 
itself,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  impulse  given 
by  sudden  gusts  of  wind. 

The  air-flue  is  to  be  terminated  by  a  louvre,  which 
Bhould  be  fixed  about  6  inches  from  the  ceiling. 

In  casi  -  where  the  stoves  are  fixed  in  rooms  which 
i -.  the  louvres  Bhould  be  placed  about 
1 1  feel  from  the  floor  line. 

In  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  a  building  ii  fre- 
quently happens  that  all  smoke-llues  are  gathered 
towards  the  centre   of  the   chimneys,    BO    that    then'   is 

room  for  the  formation  of  the  air-flue; 

in   such  cases,  if  there  Bhould   he  a   depth  from   the 

chimney  breast    in  the  hack  of  the  smoke-flues  of  22i 

.  the  air-flue  maybe  brought  altogether  in  front  ; 


Elevation  shoving  Air  and  Smoke 

Flues. 


but  should  there  he-  not  more  than  Is  inches,  an  addi- 
tion of  half  a  brick  may  be  made  to  the  chimney 
breast. 

The  mode  <>t'  admitting  the  external  air  into  the 
chamber  in  rear  of  grate  will  depend  on  the  locality  of 
the  fireplace. 

If  the  chimney  be  built  in  an  I  sternal  wall,  the  ail- 
may  In'  admitted  through  the  wall  al  the  back,  though 
no!   in  a  direct  manner.    The  total  area  of  this  inlet 

must  be  the  -.inn'  a-    the  ail-tliU',   \  i/..  one  square  inch 

for  everj  loo  cubic  feel  of  contents  of  the  room,  and 
the  external  dimensions  of  the  grating  covering  it  the 

same. 

If  on  the  floors  the  fresh  air    ducts    should  be  made 

of  I -inch  deal,  if  under  the  ceilings  ^-inch  deal,  or  if 
under  the  ground  floor,  when-  there  is  no  basement,  of 

glazed    terra    COtta    pipes.      Where  pipes  are  n.-ed  they 

should  be  laid  with  chairs  or  saddles,  bo  that  access  to 
them  may  be  readirj  gained  ;  and  where  deal  i-  used 
they  must  be  invariably  wrought  inside,  and  ploughed 
and  rebated  at   the  angles. 

In  all  cases  part-  of  these  ducts  must  be  made  easily 
removable,  by  being  fixed  with  screws,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  periodically  cleansed. 

In  determining  the  positions  of  the  inlet  ducts  for 
fresh  air,  it  will  be  desirable  that  they  should  open  on 
the  south  or  we.-t  .-ides  of  the  buildings  if  possible  ; 
away  from  gully  gratings,  or  nuisance-,  ami  be  raised 
at  least  two  feet   from  the  -round. 

Do  I  oils   G.U.TO.N. 

Section  of  Grate. 


Section  of  a  Room   showing 'fresh    Air 
Duct  and  Warm  Air  Flue. 


Plan  of  Grate  and  Air  Chamber. 
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PAPER    No.  X. 


MEMORANDUM  (with  reference  to  Paragraph  11  of  Cubic  Space  Committee's 

Report). 


Memorandum  on  Nature  of  Cases  by  Dr.  Acland. 

From  the  statements  in  this  and  the  three  preceding  paragraphs,  it  must  not  be  deduced 
that  the  principles  established  as  proper  for  the  construction  of  hospitals  are,  on  account  of 
the  intended  exclusion  of  fevers,  or  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  cases  that  are 
received,  inapplicable  to  workhouse  infirmaries.  The  fact  is  far  otherwise.  Under  the 
exigencies  of  an  increasing  population,  workhouse  infirmaries  have  a  tendency  to  become 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  "  Hospitals  "  for  curables  or  incurables  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  some  have  already  become  so.  The  infirmaries,  for  instance,  of  Marylebone, 
St.  Pancras,  and  other  metropolitan  workhouses,  and  that  of  Chorlton  Union,  amply 
prove  this  to  be  the  fact.  It  is  one  which  cannot  be  disregarded  in  any  inquiry  as  to 
the  proper  "  workhouse "  accommodation  for  the  sick  poor.  Statements  have  been 
made  to  the  effect  that  the  kinds  of  illness  included  under  the  term  "  sick  poor  "  in  work- 
houses are  essentially  different  from  those  which  find  their  way  into  ordinary  subscription 
or  endowed  hospitals.  But  this  cannot  be  admitted  without  so  much  reservation  as 
virtually  to  annul  one  obvious  inference  from  the  statement. 

The  sick  in  the  infirmaries  of  large  unions  are  either  sick  persons  received  from  without, 
or  they  are  inmates  who  have  become  ill.  Those  who  are  received  from  without  are 
generally  the  more  numerous  class  ;  and  how  numerous  are  the  cases  from  which  this  class 
is  selected  may  be  gathered  from  the  Return  to  the  House  of  Commons  (No.  519,  1866), 
where  it  appears  that  on  January  7,  1866,  there  were  no  fewer  than  5,262  acute  and 
zymotic  cases  under  out-door  treatment  by  the  district  medical  officers,  the  chronic  cases 
being  4,561  at  the  same  date. 

Indeed,  the  workhouse  sick  may  be  of  any  age,  afflicted  with  any  medical  disease  what- 
ever, in  any  stage,  early  or  advanced,  curable  or  incurable,  with  these  exceptions  only  : 
that  persons  with  infectious  fevers  or  small-pox,  idiots,  and  epileptics,  either  are  not,  or 
will  not  hereafter,  be  included  among  the  sick  population  of  the  workhouse  infirmaries. 

The  workhouse  sick  may  also  be  sufferers  from  surgical  diseases.  The  graver  surgical 
operations  on  the  poor  are  without  doubt  generally  performed  in  the  royal  or  subscrip- 
tion hospitals  ;  but  surgical  cases  of  an  offensive  kind  are  often  sent  from  those  very 
hospitals  to  the  workhouse  infirmaries,  because  they  are  too  tedious  or  too  troublesome 
for  the  hospitals,  or  because  they  are  incurable.* 

Therefore,  all  acute  medical  diseases  with  the  above  exceptions,  all  chronic  medical 
diseases,  all  chronic  and  some  acute  surgical  diseases,  are  treated  in  the  union  infirmaries ; 
incurable  cases,  both  medical  and  surgical,  are  kept  in  great  numbers  there  till  death. 

Union  infirmaries  have  therefore  a  tendency  to  become, — nay  are  already, — State  hos- 
pitals, limited  in  their  operations  in  the  manner  just  named.  That  limitation,  indeed,  with 
respect  to  surgery  is  not  a  necessary  one  ;  for,  with  the  progress  of  medical  education  and 
the  improved  status  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Officers  attached  to  the  infirmaries,  there  is  no , 
doubt  that  grave  cases  of  all  kinds  will  more  and  more  be  treated  in  them.  Young, 
highly-trained,  and  better  paid  Medical  Officers  will  seek  rather  than  reject  severe 
cases,  especially  in  well  ordered  Infirmaries.  Some  of  the  poor  now  prefer  these 
infirmaries  to  the  other  hospitals ;  some  enter  them  on  account  of  the  trouble  or 
hopelessness  of  obtaining  letters  of  recommendation  ;  some  because  even  at  the  free 
hospitals  there  is  no  room,  and  though  their  cases  are  bad,  yet  there  are  others  that 
are  worse,  or  are  of  more  clinical  interest.  The  relation  indeed  between  the  endowed  and 
subscription  hospitals  on  the  one  hand  and  these  State  hospitals  on  the  other  is  one 
which  demands  thorough  investigation.     There  is  more  of  chance  now  than  there  need  to 

*  Valuable  information  on  these  points  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  Dr.  Rogers,  Dr.  Dudfield.  and 
many  others.  It  is  not  possible  to  overrate  the  readiness  and  courtesy  with  which  many  official  persons  aided 
the  Committee  individually  in  their  inquiries. 
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be  with  respect  to  the  place  where  the  sick  poor  may  obtain  medical  relief.  When  the 
mass  of  suffering  is  so  gnat,  as  it  nm-t  needs  be  in  the  metropolis,  chance  and  waste 
of  power  should,  as  far  as  is  possible,  he  avoided  ;  and  in  considering  anew  the  wants  of 
the  workhouse  infirmaries,  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  regulate  in  some  degree  what 
cases  should  go  to  the  voluntary  and  what  to  the  State  hospitals. 

It  was  understood  to  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  ( 'onnnittee  to  consider  whether  the 
workhouse  infirmaries  as  now  existing  were  intended  to  assume  the  character  which  they 
are  here  alleged  to  be  in  the  process  of  acquiring,  or  to  have  already  acquired;  or  whether 
they  are  now  fit  for  the  purpose,  or  can  be  made  fit:  or  whether  they  are  placed  in  the 
most  suitable  localities;  or  whether  in  any  scheme  for  providing  by  the  rates  further 
accommodation  for  the  sick,  that  accommodation  should  be  added  to  the  existing  institu- 
tions ;  or  how  far  sickness  is  to  confer  a  right  to  State  medical  relief;  but  at  the  same 
time,  having  regard  to  the  facts  which  have  been  placed  before  them,  to  the  cases  they 
have  themselves  seen  in  various  workhouse  infirmaries,  and  to  the  opinions  and  statements 
of  medical  and  other  officers  under  the  Poor  Law,  and  of  persons  well  versed  in  inquiries 
of  this  nature,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  kind  of  cases  in  the  workhouses  which 
makes  it  probable  that  they  require  for  the  purpose  of  restoration  to  health,  or  of  solace 
in  illnesses  which  are  incurable,  less  care  in  administration  and  nursing,  or  a  smaller  space 
than  in  any  well-regulated  general  hospital  whereinto  similar  diseases  arc  admitted. 
If,  however,  any  voluntary  general  hospitals  provide  more  cubic  space  for  all  their  cases 
on  account  of  their  mode  of  classification  or  non-classification,  workhouse  infirmaries 
better  classified  need  not  follow  those  precedents. 

Although,  therefore,  this  is  not  the  occasion  for  advocating  cither  an  extension,  equal 
to  present  wants,  of  the  system  of  relief  by  voluntary  hospitals,  or  that  of  admission  by 
right  to  State  hospitals,  it  may  nevertheless  be  allowable  to  say  that  no  plan  of  State 
hospital  accommodation  should  be  adopted  which  does  not  furnish,  to  those  whom  it 
undertakes  to  treat,  arrangements  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  best  sanitary  knowledge 
of  the  day,  and  which  does  not  provide  those  administrative  regulations  which  have  given 
to  voluntary  hospitals  a  higher  character  than  to  workhouse  infirmaries,  both  as  places  of 
cure  and  as  means  for  scientific  and  practical  clinical  study.  It  will  ever  rest  with  the 
administrators  of  State  relief  to  decide  how,  and  when,  and  for  whom,  and  for  what  diseases, 
they  undertake  to  provide  hospital  accommodation.  They  will  consider  all  known  facts 
bearing  on  the  principles  of  hospital  management  and  structure,  from  the  largest  asylums 
to  the  smallest  village  hospital,  remembering  also  how  well  many  cases  do  in  their  own 
homes.  They  will  classify  the  cases,  deciding  which  do  and  which  do  not  need  first-class 
hospital  care.  The  complicated  social  conditions  of  this  country  will  make  this  always 
an  anxious,  sometimes  a  thankless,  task.  But  at  the  present  day,  voluntary  aid  may  be 
constantly  brought  in  with  effect  to  supplement  what  is  given  with  close  but  just  economy 
out  of  the  funds  supplied  in  trust  by  the  public  purse. 
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PAPER  No.  XI. 

Showing  the  Number  of  Deliveries,  and  Deaths  after  Delivery,  &c.  iu  Workhouses  durino-  Five  Years. 


Name  of  Union. 


Number 

of 

Deliveries 

during 
5  Years  up 
to  the  end 

of  18G5. 


Deaths 

after  Delivery 

during 

the  5  Years. 


Cases 
of  Fever 

after 

Delivery 

not 

fatal  during 

the  5  Years 


Outbreaks  of  Fever, 

Erysipelas,  Gangrene,  &c, 

dining  the  5  Years. 


Can  you  slate 

any  Facts  showing  tha*. 

Patients  have  suffered  from 

overcrowding 

during  the  5  Years  ? 


Kent,  Part  of. 
Greenwich  -  242 

Lewisham  -  -  60 

Middlesex,  Part  of. 

Bethnal  Green        -         -  397 


St.  Luke's,  Chelsea         -  313 


Clerkenwell,  St.  James  -         2S9 


Fulham 


George,  St.  -< 


Hanover 
Square. 
Little 
L  Chelsea. 

George,  St.,  iu-the-East  - 


Giles,  St.,  in-the-Ficlds, 
and  St. George  Iilooms- 
burv. 


Hackney 

Hampstead 

Holborn 


109 


None 


477 


614 


30 

About 

230 


Islington,  St.  Mary 
James,  St.,  Westminster 
Kensington 


London,  Citv  of 


London,  East 


London,  West 


377. 
276 
285 


138 


161 


201 


From  peritonitis. 
None 


1   after  craniotomy, 
and  1  from-  puer- 
peral fever. 
None 


Luke,  St.,  Middlesex      -  90 

Margaret,    St.,    and    St.  399 

John,  Westminster. 

Kensington    Work-    About  12 
house. 


None 


None 


None 


1    phthisis  ;    1    epi- 
lepsy and  puerpe- 
ral mania  ;  1  mor- 
bus cordis. 
2 
1  puerperal  convul- 
sions; 1  exhaustion 
from    hemorrhage 
and  phthisis. 
None 
1 
6 
I   dropry ;    1   bron- 
chitis ;  1  puerperal 
convulsions  ;       1 
phlegmasia        do- 
lens;    1  puerperal 
peritonitis ;  1  puer- 
peral fever. 

H 

None 
None 


1 

peritonitis. 


1 
A  woman  with  ex- 
cessively distoited 
pelvis  after  Cesar- 
ean operation. 

2 
1    hemorrhage  ;     1 
puerperal      peri- 
tonitis. 
None 
None 

None 


None 
None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None  Great   inconvenience    at    times 

from  overcrowding. 
None  No. 


None  I  cannot  state  any  special  facts, 

but  at  times  patients  were  a 
long  time  regaining  their 
strength. 
About  4  years  ago  there  was  No. 
an  outbreak  of  fever  owing 
entirely  to  the  Relieving  Officer  admitting  cases.  Erysipelas 
has  only  appeared  in  solitary  cases.  Gangrene  became  rife 
about  5  months  ago  amongst  the  males,  owing  to  nuisances 
existing  in  the  houses  opposite  ;  and  on  removing  them  to 
the  other  side  of  the  building,  no  fresh  cases  appeared 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 

None 
None 


Typhoid  fever  in  the  schools. 


4 

2 
None  for 
23  years. 


None 


None 
None 


None 

None 
None 


None 


None 
i  Outbreak  of  fever  in   1862. 
The    importation    of    the 
disease  from  the  City,  and 
crowded  state  of  the  wards. 
None 


None 

Erysipelas  is  not  rare  ;  cases 
of  gangrene  occur  also. 


Although  the  Workhouse  is 
totally  unfitted  for  Hospital 
and  Infirmary  purposes,  I  am 
unable  to  point  out  any  spe- 
cific type  of  disease  caused 
by  overcrowding. 

I  can  positively  state  that  since 
I  have  been  Medical  Officer 
(lj  years),  we  have  not 
suffered  from  overcrowding. 

This  Workhouse  has  the 
greatest  of  cubical  space  of 
any  Workhouse  in  London. 

No. 


No. 


No. 

Bad  ventilation  and  draughts. 

I  do  not  think  the  patients  have 

suffered    from    overcrowding 

at  any  time. 


No. 

No. 

The  only  facts  showing  over- 
crowding are  an  outbreak  of  a 
typhoid  form  of  measles,  5  or 
6  years  ago,  materially  aggra- 
vated by  ill-ventilated  state  of 
the  nursery. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  patients 
are  not  overcrowded,  but  I 
think  their  comfort  would  lie 
increased  by  giving  them  more 
bed  space. 

No  special  facts  ;  but  deterior- 
ation of  health  and  the  re- 
tarding of  cures  wherever 
such  has  occurred. 

X. 


There  has  been  overcrowding, 
but  no  onesuffered  from  it. 

Cases  do  not  recover  quickly ; 
relapses  are  not  uncommon  ; 
ulcers  sometimes  assume  an 
unhealthy  appearance,  &c. 


17*37. 


•  No  returns  have  ueeto  received. 
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Name  of  Union. 


Number 

of 
Deliveries 

during 
5  V.  ars  up 
to  tin'  end 

of  1865. 


Deatl^ 

after  Delivery 

during 

the  5  Years. 


Casea 
of  Fever 

after 
Delivery 

not 
luring 
the  5  Years. 


Martin.  St.,  iu-the-Fields  145 


Maxylebone,  St. 


Mile  End  Old  Town 
Haddington 


fancras,  St. 


Poplar 


Shoreditch,  St.  Leonard 
Stepney 


Strand 


Whitechapel 


Scrhet,  Part  of 
Bermondsey 
Camberwell,  St.  Giles 


Croydon 

George,  St.,  the  Martyr 

Lambeth,  St.  Mary 
Newington,  St,  Mary    - 

Olaves,  St. 


Richmond 
Rotherhithe,  St.  Mary  - 

Saviour's,  St. 


1,214 


200 
216 


1,001 


210 


299 
125 


309 


555 


255 
220 


116 
555 

856 
243 

72 


46 

97 

177 


<  lutbreaks  of  Fever, 

Erysipelas,  Gangrene,  .^e., 

during  the  .'>  Years. 


Can  you  state 

an]  Facts  Bhowing  that 

Patients  have  Buffered  from 

overcrowding 

daring  the  S  Sears  ? 


Wandsworth  and  Clap-  :      206 
ham. 


1  hemorrhage  and 
1  exhaustion. 
10 
4  phthisis  |    1    he- 
morrhage ;   1  ex- 
haustion;  1  peri- 
tonitis ;   1  pelvic 
abscess  ;    1    me- 
tritis :     1    tuber- 
cular pneumonia. 
None  ■ 
4 
1    of  consumption 
the  day  she  was 
confined;  3 puer- 
peral fever. 
11 
1    hemorrhage  ;     1 
dropsy  ;  9  puer- 
peral diseases. 
3 
1  pyaemia  after  in- 
strumental labour, 
1   pleuritis,  and  1 
bronchitis. 
3 
None 


1  ruptured  uterus 
and  1  puerperal 
fever. 


2  phthisis,  1  hepa- 
titis, and  3  puer- 
peral fever. 
None 
3 
I    metritis,  1   puer- 
peral peritonitis, 
and  1  flooding. 
2 
1  puerperal  convul- 
sions and  1  puer- 
peral fever. 
2 
1    putrid  foetus ;    1 
exhaustion 


From  puerperal  dts- 
diseases. 
1 
Pyaemia. 


Pneumonia. 


None 
2 
Phthisis. 

2 

In  each  case  after 

craniotomy. 

1 

Puerperal    convnl- 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 
None 


None 


None 


No  outbreak  of  gangrene  or 
-ipelas.     Cases  of  fever 
have  occurred. 


None 
None 


None 


None 


Fever  frequently ,  but  no  cases 
of  gangrene. 


None 


None 
None 


None 


Isolated  cases  of  erysipelas  - 


Recover]  is  retarded  at  times 
when  the  wards  are  crowded. 

I  am  unable  to  adduce  any  facts 
to  shovi  that  the  patients  have 
at  any  time  suffered  from  over- 
crowding during  the  past  live 
years. 


No. 
No. 


I  possess  no  facts  to  show  over- 
crowding. 


I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  case 
of  suffering  from  overcrowd- 
ing. 


I  cannot. 

I  cannot  say  that  patients  have 
ever  suffered  from  overcrowd- 
ing ;  hut  with  better  venti- 
lation and  fewer  beds  many 
cases  would  have  a  more 
speedy  convalescence. 

In  1856  the  House  was  over- 
crowded, when  18  cases  of 
fever  were  sent  to  the  Hos- 
pital, when  it  disappeared  j 
but  in  1862  it  was  over- 
crowded, when  fever  appeared 
again;  also  in  1864. 

No. 


I  have  no  positive  facts. 

I  am  unable  to  trace  any  par- 
ticular instance  in  which 
patients  have  suffered  from 
overcrowding. 

I  have  no  facts  to  state. 


I  consider  the  wards  have  been 
overcrowded,  but  cannot  sute 
any  positive  facts  showing 
thai  the  patients  have  suffered 
thereby. 

Great  overcrowding.  General 
bad  influence. 


1 

Not  con 

fined  in  the 

House. 

None 


None 
None 

None 


None 


Fever  brokeoutin  1862, 1863, 

and  1864.     Isolated  cases 

of  er\  sipelas  and  gangrene. 
Ulcerated  legs  once  became  '  For  want  of  beds  persons  unfit 


gangrenous. 

An    outbreak    of    fever    in 
1864. 


None 
None 

None 


to    leave   the  Hospital    have 
been  obliged  to  do  so. 

During  winter  and  in  seasons 
when  sickness  is  prevalent, 
the  men's  side  of  the  infir- 
mary being  full,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  the  basement 
wards  for  some  of  the  cases, 
which  is  objectionable.  The 
wards  being  quite  full,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  send 
convalescent  patients  into  the 
body  of  the  House  by  which 
convalescence  is  retarded. 

No. 


No. 


They  have  never  suffered  from 
overcrowding. 


Totals      -    11,8-0 


93 
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PAPER  No.  XIII. 


COMPARISON 

OF 

WORKHOUSE  INFIRMARIES  WITH  GENERAL  HOSPITALS, 

BASED   ON 

THE  FACTS  CONTAINED  IN  TABLES  I.  to  V., 
By  Dr.  SIBSON,  F.R.S. 


TABLES   I..  II. 

Comparative  view  of  the  actual  and  proportional  numbers  of  the  diseases  in  29  Workhouse  Infirmaries  during 
the  four  weeks  ending  April  7,  1866  (Parliamentary  Return,  II.  of  L.,  No.  216,  Sess.  1866),  in  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  during  the  years  186a  and  1863,  and  in  Guy's  Hospital  during  the  years  1865-1864. 

TABLE   III. 

Comparative  view  of  the  sex,  result  of  treatment,  age,  and  duration  of  residence,  of  the  cases  created  in  the 
Infirmary  at  Kensington  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  Westminster,  from  January  1  to  November  15, 
1866,  the  sex  and  result  of  those  treated  in  Guy's  Hospital  during  1*64,  and  the  age  of  those  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  during  I860. 

This  table  was  drawn  up  from  a  register  supplied  by  Dr.  Dudfield,  and  from  the  statistical  tables  "I'  Si.  Bar- 
tholomew's and  Guy's  Hospitals. 

TABLE    IV. 

View  of  the  sex,  age,  proportion  of  Medical  and  Surgical  cases,  result  of  treatment,  comparative  death-rate 
of  Medical  and  Surgical  cases,  duration  of  residence,  source,  and  final  destination  of  1,000  patients  admitted 
into  the  Marylebone  Infirmary  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  5th  of  August  1863. 

This  table  was  prepared  from  the  Register  of  Diseases  admitted  into  the  Marylebone  Infirmary,  which  was 
supplied  by  Dr.  Randall.* 

TABLE   V. 

SUITI.EMEXTARY    TO    TABLE     IV. 

Comparative  view  of  the  number  of  deaths  from  each  disease  occurring  in  1,000  cases  admitted  into  the 
Marylebone  Infirmary  during  the  years  1861  and  1863,  and  in  Guy's  Hospital  in  5,002  cases  during  the 
year  1864. 


*  The  Register  of  the  Diseases  admitted  into  the  Marylebone  Infirmary,  planned  by  ])r.  Randall,  from  which  Table  IV.  has 
been  drawn  up,  may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  the  register  of  diseases  in  Workhouse  Infirmaries.  The  following  are  the  headings  of 
this  register  : — 

No.  I  Age.  I  Ms','p     I  Occupation.  |  Disease.  |  Ward.  |  Ad^i"e(1-  j  Wherefrora,  |  Db^^Bi  |  Where  to.  \  Result.  |  Post  Mortem  1:  marks. 

At  present,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  ascertained,  no  such  register  for  statistical  purposes  is  kept  in  any  other  of  the  Metropolitan 
Infirmaries,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Dudfield's  private  register  of  the  diseases  in  the  Infirmary  at  Kensington,  of  St.  Margaret  and 
St.  John,  Westminster.  Such  registers  as  they  have,  are  kept  solely  for  the  purposes  of  administration,  under  the  orders  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  order  from  the  same  Authority  will  in  future  secure  that  a  register  for  statistical  purposes,  drawn  up  on 
the  plan  of  that  now  in  use  in  the  Marylebone  Infirmary,  sliall  be  kept  in  every  Workhouse  Infirmary. 


[An  Explanation  of  the  character  of  the  Workhouse  Infirmaries  on  which  the  following  Comparison  is  bJ=ed  will  be  found  at  page  58.] 
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COMPARISON  OF  WORKHOUSE  INFIRMARIES  WITH  GENERAL 

HOSPITALS. 


Infirmaries 

Chronic     rheumatism 

and 

lumbago 

- 

487 

Tabes  mesenterica 

- 

49 

Epilepsy 

- 

145 

Chronic  bronchitis 

- 

1,351 

D}~spepsia 

- 

190 

Diseases  of  the  skin 

- 

355 

Debility 

- 

834 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  DISEASES  IN  INFIRMARIES  AND  HOSPITALS. 

From  the  examination  of  Tables  I.  and  II.  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Infirmaries  the 
Medical  Cases  are  three  times  more  numerous  than  the  Surgical  :  while  in  the  Hospitals 
the  Surgical  Cases  exceed  the  Medical  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two. 

The  number  of  chronic  Medical  Cases  is  much  greater  in  Infirmaries  than  it  is  in 
Hospitals.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  Table  made  up  of  seven  diseases,  which  in 
Infirmaries  form  1  in  32,  whilst  in  Hospitals  they  form  only  1  in  26  of  the  whole  of  the 
inmates. 

Proportional  numbers. 

Hospitals. 

-  23? 

-  3 

-  78 

-  40? 

-  33 

-  102 

-  87 

Proportion  in  total  number 

of  patients  -  -  3,411  per  10,000  or  1  in  3*2  363  per  10,000  or  1  in  26. 

Proportion  in  Medical  Cases  3,41 1  per  7,553  or  nearly  oue-half  363  per  3,773  or  1  in  10. 
In  the  Hospitals  the  Medical  Cases  are  kept  apart,  and  the  diseases  just  enumerated 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  Medical  Cases  alone,  of  which  thej7  form 
one-tenth. 

In  the  Infirmaries,  the  Medical  and  Surgical  patients  are  usually  mixed.  The  com- 
parative proportion,  therefore,  of  the  chronic  cases  in  the  wards  ought  practically  to  stand 
thus  : 

Proportion  of  chronic  diseases  in  the]  T     T   , .         •       .,  „«„  ,nn™         ,  •     „ 

total  number  of  patients.  / Iu  Infl™es>  3,362  per  10,000,  or  I  m  3. 

Proportion  of  chronic  diseases  in  the  1  T     „       .,  ,     „,,..         „__,-.         ,  •     , 
Medical  Cases.  J        HosPltals>  3^>3  Pei"  3,// 3,  or  1  in  10. 

It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  cases  of  debility  in  Infirmaries  is  overstated,  a 
portion  of  them  belonging  properly  to  the  "  aged  and  infirm,"  while  that  of  chronic 
rheumatism  in  Hospitals  is  understated,  the  numbers  given  being  derived  bv  inference 
from  the  actual  number  of  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
during  the  year  1863.  If  so,  the  disproportion  just  shown  will  be  somewhat 
lessened. 

The  diseases  in  the  following  large  group,  like  those  just  considered,  are  more  numerous 
in  the  Infirmaries  than  in  Hospitals.  They  are  either  acute,  or  taint  the  air  of  the  ward, 
or  require  medical  aid  and  the  care  of  the  nurse. 

2 

6 

282 

18 

16 

26 

113 

16 

181  ? 

32 

0 

8 


Measles 

-      127 

Hooping  cough 

-      1 46 

Phthisis 

-      568 

Dropsy 

-      117 

Apoplexy 

25 

Disease  of  brain     - 

-  .     70 

Paralysis 

-      572 

Delirium  tremens 

-        39 

Acute  bronchitis  - 

-      538 

Diarrhoea 

-     161 

Worms 

14 

Scabies 

-      280 

Proportion  in  total  number  2,657 per  10,000  or  1  in  3'8  700  per  10,000  or  1  in  14-3. 
Proportion  in  Medical  Cases  2,657  per    7,553  or  1  in  2*8  700  per  3,773  or  1  in  2*8. 

E3 
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The  excess  of  these  diseases,  however,  in  the  Infirmaries  becomes  comparatively  small 
if  we  compare  their  proportion  in  the  total  Dumber  of  patients  in  those  institutions,  equal 
to  1  in  3*8,  with  that  in  the  Medical  Cases  only  in  the  Hospitals,  or  1  in  .vi. 

Typhus  anl  Enteric  Fever  are  in  nearly  equal  number  in  the  two  institutions,  but 
Scai  let  Fever  is  about  three  times  more  numerous  in  the  Hospitals  These  diseases 
will  not,  however,  in  future  be  admitted  into  the  Infirmaries,  but  will  be  sent  to  the 
Fever  Hospital. 

Fcbricula,  and  diseases  of  the  heart  and  liver  are  in  equal  numbers  in  the  two  institu- 
tions, but  the  proportion  in  the  Hospital  is  much  larger  when  the  Medical  Cases  only 
arc  there   taken  into  account,  thus: 

Proportion  of  those  diseases  in  the  whole  number  of  cases  in  Infirmaries,  248  per 
10,000,  or  1  in  40. 

Proportion  of  those  diseases  in  the  Medical  Cases  only  in  Hospitals  248  per  3,773 
or  1  in  15. 

The  last  group  of  Medical  Cases,  made  up  of  many  diseases  chiefly  acute  or  active, 
comprising  pneumonia,  pyaemia,  purpura,  laryngitis,  haemoptysis,  pleurisy,  aneurism  of 
the  a  »rta,  tetanus,  chorea,  hysteria,  baematemesis,  gastro-enteritis,  lead  poisoning,  Bright's 
disease,  and  others,  is  much  more  numerous  in  the  Hospitals  than  the  Infirmaries. 

The  proportion  of  these  cases  stands  thus  : — 

[nfinnaries.  Hospitals. 

In  the  whole  number   of  cases    502  per  10,000  or  1  in  20  |  1,351  per  LQ,G00  or  1  in  73. 
In  the  Medical  ca-cs  only  502  per     7»558  or  1  in  15  |  1,351  per    3,7/3  or  1  in  2*7. 

Conscqucntlv  these  diseases  amount  to  two-fifths  of  the  Medical  Cases  in  Hospitals, 
while  thev  form  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  cases  in  the  Infirmaries. 

Surgical  diseases  besides  being  more  numerous  are  of  greater  gravity  in  the  Hospitals 
than  the  Infirmaries.  This  is  shown  by  their  comparative  death  rate  in  those  insti- 
tutions. (See  Table  IV.)  Thus  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  Surgical  cases  and  injuries 
was  1  in  16  in  Guy's  Hospital  in  1864,  1  in  18  in  St.  Bartholomew's  in  1865,  and  only 
1  in  52  in  the  Marvlebone  Infirmary  in  1863. 

Among  Surgical  diseases  ulcers  of  the  leg  stand  alone  in  being  more  numerous  in  the 
Infirmaries  than  the  Hospitals,  the  proportion  being  three  to  one. 

The  great  prevalence  in  the  Surgical  wards  of  Hospitals  of  erysipelas  and  cases 
presenting  open  sores  is  shown  in  the  following  comparative  list  of  those  cases  in  the 
two  institutions,  ulcers  being  omitted. 


Erysipelas 


99 


252,  of  these,  148  were  cases  of 
phlegmonous  erysipelas 
and  diffuse  cellular  in- 
flammation. 

55 

42 

-  197 

-  303 

-  29 

20 

-  399 

-  400 

-  169 

57  1 

Proportion  in  total  number 

of  cases  -  -  486  per  10,000  or  1  in  205  2,740  in  10,000  or  1  in  4*1. 

Proportion  in  Surgical  cases  486  per    2,450  or  1  in    4-6  2.440  in    6,227  or  1  in  2.5. 

These  cases  are  placed  with  the  other  Surgical  patients  in  the  Hospitals,  but  are 
usually  distributed  among  the  whole  of  the  inmates  in  the  Infirmaries.  In  this 
respect  the  Marvlebone  and  St.  Pancras  Infirmaries,  and  perhaps  some  others,  are  excep- 
tions, the  Surgical  diseases  being  placed  in  separate  wards  in  those  institutions.  The 
comparison  about  to  be  made,  and  the  parallel  comparison  elsewhere,  do  not,  therefore 
apply  to  them. 

Proportion  of  erysipelas  and  open  sores,  ulcers  excepted,  to  the  whole  number  of  cases 
in  Infirmaries,  486in  10,000,  or  1  in  20-5. 

Proportion  of  erysipelas  and  open  sores,  ulcers  excepted,  to  the  Surgical  Cases  only 
in  Hospitals,  2,440  in  6,227  or  1  in  2-5. 


Fistula 

- 

19 

Extravasation  of 

urine 

6? 

Caries    and     Necrosis     of 

bone 

. 

30 

Abscess 

- 

175 

Carbuncle 

- 

42 

Gangrene    and 

sloughing 

sore 

- 

27 

Burn  and  scald 

- 

69 

Wound 

. 

15 

Compound  fracture 

0 

Cutting  operations 

2 
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SEX  OF  THE  PATIENTS  IN  INFIRMARIES  AND  HOSPITALS. 

Iu  the  Marylebone  Infirmary  the  females  outnumber  the  males  in  the  proportion 
of  527  to  473,  while  in  the  Kensington  Workhouse  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  West- 
minster, the  males  exceed  the  females  by  516  to  484.     (See  Tables  III.  and  IV.) 

In  St.  Bartholomew's  and  Guy's  Hospitals,  the  males  are  to  the  females  in  the  ratio 
of  563  to  437  and  6(>0  to  400  respectively. 

Tims  the  males  are  in  excess  in  the  Hospitals,  the  females  in  the  Infirmaries. 

This  is  in  great  measure  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  females  are  slightly  in  excess 
among  the  Medical  Cases,  which  are  more  numerous  in  the  Infirmaries,  while  the  males 
are  greatly  in  excess  among  the  Surgical  Cases,  which  preponderate  largely  in  the 
Hospitals.     Thus  — 


Actual  Numbers. 

Males. 

Females. 

Medical  Case-     - 

1,008 

1,071 

Surgical  Cases    - 

2,142 

1,377 

Medical  Cases     - 

999- 

922 

Surgical  Cases    - 

2,0LO 

1,054 

Medical  Cases    - 

178 

189 

Surgical  tCases    - 

80 

53 

In  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital  (1865)    - 

„  Guy's  Hospital  (1864)  -  -        -A 

,,  Saint  Margaret  and  Saint  John's  Westminster  J 
Infirmary  at  Kensington     -         -         -         -  ]_ 


AGE  OF  THE  PATIENTS  IN  INFIRMARIES  AND  HOSPITALS. 

The  proportion  of  aged  persons  is  much  larger  in  the  Infirmaries  than  the  Hospitals. 
(See  Tables  III.  and  IV.)  Thus,  in  the  Westminster  Infirmary  at  Kensington,  1  in 
4,  and  in  the  Marylebone  Infirmary  1-in  3  of  the  inmates  are  above  the  age  of  54: 
whilst  in  Guy's  and  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospitals,  patients  over  that  age  number  less 
than  one  in  10. 

Again,  patients  above  the  age  of  64  in  the  same  Infirmaries  amount  respectively  to 
1  in  5  and  1   in  10,  while  in  the  Hospitals  they  are  a  little  more  than  1  in  40. 

The  character  of  certain  diseases  is  modified  in  Infirmaries  by  this  great  prevalence  of 
aged  persons.  For  instance,  in  the  Westminster  Infirmary  at  Kensington,  two-thirds, 
and  in  the  Marylebone  Infirmary  over  one-half  of  the  cases  of  bronchitis  were  above  the 
age  of  54,  while  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  little  more  than  one-fourth  were  above 
that  age.  The  difference  is  still  greater  if  we  take  the  cases  that  have  passed  the 
age  of  64,  which  are  in  the  proportion  of  270  in  the  Westminster  Infirmary  at  Kensington 
to  5  in  St.  Bartholomew's. 

Bronchitis  amounts  in  the  Infirmaries,  where  it  is  the  prevailing  disease,  to  1  in  4,  and 
in  the  Hospitals  to  I  in  20  of  the  Medical  Cases,  or  1  in  5  and  55  respectively  of  the 
inmates. 

Rheumatism  numbers  1  in  11  of  the  Medical  Cases  in  the  Infirmaries,  1  in  9  in 
the  Hospitals.  On  applying  the  test  of  age  to  this  disease,  it  appears  that  there  was 
but  1  case  in  22  in  the  Westminster  Infirmary  at  Kensington,  and  1  in  S  in  the 
Marylebone  Infirmary  below  the  age  of  25  ;  while  in  Saint  Bartholomew's  more  than  one 
half  were  below  that  age.  On  the  other  hand  we  rind  that  while  two-tilths  of  the  cases 
in  the  Westminster  and  one-third  of  those  in  the  Marylebone  Infirmary  were  above  the 
age  of  54,  only  1  in  34  was  above  that  age  in  the  Hospital.  The  fact  is  that  the  disease 
presents  itself  mainly  in  the  form  of  chronic  rheumatism  in  the  Infirmaries,  and  of  acute 
rheumatism  in  the  Hospitals. 

Cases  of  Phthisis  below  the  age  of  26  were  more  numerous  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  than  in  the  Infirmaries.  One-fifth  of  those  in  the  Marylebone  Infirmary  were 
above  the  age  of  54.  All  those  in  St.  Bartholomew's  or  the  Westminster  Infirmary  at 
Kensington  were  under  that  age. 

In  the  two  Infirmaries  two-thirds  and  four-sevenths  of  the  cases  of  paralysis,  apoplexy, 
and  disease  of  the  brain  were  above  the  age  of  54,  while  in  the  Hospital  scarcely  one-sixth 
were  above  that  age.  Not  a  single  case  of  these  diseases  was  a  Imitted  into  the  Maryle- 
bone Infirmary  in  1863  below  the  age  of  25,  while  in  Saint  Bartholomew's  one  half  were 
under  that  age.  On  the  other  hand,  two-thirds  of  the  cases  of  that  disease  were  admitted 
into  the  Infirmary,  and  only  one-tenth  into  the  Hospital,  above  the  age  of  54. 
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RESULT  OF  TREATMENT  IN  INFIRMARIES  AND  HOSPITALS. 

Tables  III.,  IV. 

In  the  valuable  Statistical  Tables  of  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  the  cured  and 
relieved  are  grouped  together.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  make  a  separate  comparison  of 
those  results  in  that  Hospital,  with  those  in  the  Marylebone  Infirmary  and  the  Westminster 
Infirmary  at  Kensington,  or  indeed  in  any  other  Hospital.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped 
that  in  future  those  'Fables  may  present  the  eases  "  cured''  and  "  relieved"  under  distinct 
headings. 

The  proportion  of  eases  cured  in  the  Manlebonc  Infirmary  amounts  to  5,770,  in  the 
Westminster  Infirmary  at  Kensington  to  4,790,  and  in  Guy's  Hospital  to  5,074  in  10,000. 
If  the  cases  "cured"  and  "  relieved "  are  grouped  together,  as  at  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  they  will  stand  thus  : 

Cared  and  Relieved. 
Marylebone  Infirmary  ....         7,-l6o  in  10,000. 

Westminster  Infirmary  at  Kensington  -  -         7A60         „ 

Guy"s  Hospital  .'....         8,080         „ 

Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital  -  -  -         7,^98         „ 

Those  cases  that  in  their  nature  tend  to  recover,  present  a  large  proportion  of  cures 
in  the  Infirmaries.   Tints  in  the  Westminster  Infirmary  at  Kensington,  among  the  cases  of 
Measles  -  -         6  were  cured  out  of  10"] 

Febricula  -  -         9  »  1 1  | 

Hooping  cough     -  -        15  „  26  (  The  result  of  the  cases 

Erysipelas  -  -         6  „  7  {    not  returned  as  cured 

Diarrhoea  -  -       10  „  16  j     will  be  found  in  Table 

Skin  disease  -  -       27  „  31       III. 

Ophthalmia  -  -Is  „  22 

Fleers  of  Leg       -  22  „  45 J 

Rheumatism  -  -       53  cured  16  relieved  out  of  72 

These  results  are,  on  the  face  of  them,  good.  But  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  compara- 
tive estimate  of  the  results  of  the  treatment  of  cases  passing  under  the  same.name,  in  any 
two  Institutions  or  classes  of  Institutions.  Everything  depends  on  the  severity  or 
slightness  of  each  case.  A  group  of  severe  cases  or  a  group  of  slight  ones  may  and  do 
present  themselves  in  succession.  Different  years  give  in  each  Institution  and  under  each 
Medical  Officer  cases  of  varying  severity  and  of  correspondingly  varying  results. 

Admitting  this  in  principle,  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  returns  from  the  Westminster 
Infirmary  at  Kensington  and  the  Marylebone  Infirmary  are  favourable. 

Two  very  different  sets  of  diseases  enter  both  of  these  Institutions,  and  indeed  all  the 
Metropolitan  Infirmaries.  One  set,  acute  or  subacute  in  their  character,  excited  by  a 
temporary  cause  acting  upon  a  frame  previously  healthy,  run  through  a  definite  course, 
generally  in  a  short  period,  and  pass  into  convalescence,  recovery,  and  restoration  to  every 
day  life.  The  other  set,  of  long  duration  caused  by  a  life  time  of  hard  work  and  exposure, 
or  sedentary  employment,  or  privation,  or  bad  habits,  or  a  feeble  constitution,  tend  in  two 
directions,  one  to  permanent  disablement,  without  shortening  life,  the  other  to  the 
destruction  of  life. 

The  returns  before  us  prove  that  the  first  set  of  cases,  namely  the  acute  or  subacute, 
recover  in  nearly  equal  proportions  in  Infirmaries  and  Hospitals.  (See  Table  III.) 

Chronic  rheumatism  is  the  type  of  those  cases  of  the  second  set  which  tend  to  produce 
permanent  disablement  without  shortening  life.  Such  patients  enter  the  Infirmary,  and 
either  remain  there  or  are  transferred  to  the  wards  for  the  Infirm. 

Those  diseases  of  the  second  set  tending  to  death,  comprising  phthisis,  heart 
disease,  and  renal  disease,  certainly  show  a  greater  mortality  in  Infirmaries  than 
in  Hospitals,  as  the  examination  of  these  returns  will  demonstrate.  But  it  has 
already  been  shown  that  in  these  very  cases  the  vital  conditions  are  lower  in  Infir- 
maries than  in  Hospitals.  The  test  of  age,  taken  by  itself,  which  is  applied  so  rigidly  and 
with  such  scientific  accuracy  in  the  insurance  of  lives  apparently  healthy,  must  be  applied 
here  with  the  same  precision  in  comparing  the  results  in  the  two  classes  of  Institutions. 
Advanced  age,  which  tells  against  the  healthy  man,  as  regards  the  chances  of  the  duration 
of  life,  tells  with  double  or  treble  force  against  the  man  suffering  from  diseases  which, 
such  as  phthisis,  heart  disease,  and  renal  disease,  tend  to  destroy  life. 

Many  of  those  cases,  the  fatal  issue  of  which  is  readily  foreseen,  are  either  not  admitted 
into  the  Hoipitals,  or,  if  admitted,  are  discharged  to  make  room  for  patients  who  cau  be 
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benefited  by  treatment.      But   into  the  Infirmaries  they  can  and  do  claim  admission. 
They  have  no  other  home,  and  many  of  them  remain  there  until  death. 

The  examination  of  Table  V.  gives  the  comparative  number  of  deaths  from  each 
disease  in  the  Marylebone  Infirmary  and  Guy's  Hospital.  The  numbers  in  that 
table  are  proportional,  and  those  numbers  will  be  kept  to  here,  the  actual  numbers 
being  added  in  parenthesis.  The  total  mortality  in  Guy's  Hospital  in  1864  was  exactly 
one  third  less  than  that  in  1,000  cases  in  the  Mandebone  Infirmary  during  each  of  the 
two  years  1861  and  1863;  the  number  of  deaths  being  respectively,  in  Guy's  960  (480), 
and  in  the  Marylebone  Infirmary  1,360  (136)  and  1,370  (137)  in  10,000. 

Among  the  Medical  Cases,  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  more  than  double  in  the 
Infirmary  than  in  Guy's,  the  numbers  being  1,300  (130)  and  1,310  (131)  against 
608  (304). 

The  cause  of  the  great  mortality  among  the  Medical  Cases  in  the  Infirmary  is  not  far 
to  seek,  and  may  be  anticipated  in  great  part  from  what  has  been  already  said  under  the 
heading  of  Age. 

Phthisis  is  the  disease  which  presents  the  most  formidable  list  of  deaths,  both  in  the 
Marylebone  Infirmary  and  Guy's  Hospital,  but  the  proportional  numbers  are  much 
greater  in  the  former  Institution,  being  respectively  410  (41)  and  122  (66),  or  as  three 
and  a  half  to  one.  Deaths  from  Phthisis  form  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  mortality 
in  the  Marylebone  Infirmary,  but  they  form  only  about  one-eighth  in  Guy's  Hospital. 
The  Hospital  enjoys  the  right  of  selection  and  discharge,  and  its  rules  are  in  favour  of  the 
exclusion  of  cases  of  Consumption.  The  Infirmary  has  no  such  right,  but  admits  and 
retains  all  applicants  entitled  to  Parish  Relief. 

The  total  number  of  cases  of  Phthisis  in  the  Marylebone  Infirmary  in  1861  and  1863 
in  10,000  patients  each  year  was  760  (76)  and  690  (69),  or  about  1  in  14  of  the  whole 
number,  while  in  Guy's  in  1864  it  was  but  268  (134)  or  1  in  35.  The  mortality  in 
the  cases  admitted  was  greater  in  the  Infirmary  than  the  Hospital,  being  in  the  former 
4  in  7,  in  the  latter  4  in  9.  The  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  the  greater  age 
of  the  patients,  the  privations  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  and  their  right  of  entry 
aDd  residence  amply  account  for  the  larger  number  of  cases  of  Phthisis  in  the  Infirmary 
and  their  greater  mortality. 

In  the  Vienna  Krankenhause,  an  Institution  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  unites  the 
character  of  the  General  Hospital  with  that  of  the  Workhouse  Infirmary,  cases  of 
Phthisis  number  1,591  in  a  total  of  24,205  sick  or  1  in  15"3  ;  and  the  deaths  from  Phthisis 
are  870,  the  total  number  of  deaths  being  2,785,  or  1  in  32.  The  deaths  from  Phthisis 
to  the  total  number  of  cases  of  this  disease  are  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  7'3  ;  a  proportion 
nearly  the  same  as  that  in  the  Marylebone  Infirmary. 

In  the  Westminister  Infirmary  at  Kensington  (Table  III.)  of  500  patients  there  were 
31  cases  of  Phthisis,  or  1  in  16.  The  number  of  the  deaths  from  Phthisis  was  only  6, 
or  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  4-2  of  the  total  number,  viz.  26,  of  cases  of  that  disease 
discharged,  and  1  in  8  of  the  total  numl  sr  of  deaths. 

The  pitients  from  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  Westminster,  are  admitted 
into  three  separate  institutions,  (1)  the  Infirmary;  (2)  the  Workhouse  at  Kensington ; 
and  (3)  the  local  Infirmary  at  Petty  France  (see  page  58.)  A  complete  comparison 
cannot  therefore  be  made  between  the  cases  from  those  parishes,  and  those  in  the  Mary- 
lebone Infirmary.  The  number  and  nature  of  the  cases  in  the  Westminster  Workhouse 
and  Infirmary,  taken  separately,  at  Kensington  on  the  17th  of  November  1866,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  Workhouse  and  Infirmary,  taken  together, 
during  12  years,  are  given  at  page  58. 

The  proportion,  however,  of  cases  of  Phthisis  to  other  cases  is  larger  in  the  Marylebone 
Infirmary  than  in  the  29  Infirmaries  given  in  Tables  I.  II.,  where  the  number  of  such  cases 
was  568  per  10,000,  or  1  in  17*6,  whilst  in  the  Marylebone  Infirmary,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  the  numbers  in  1S61  and  1863  were  respectively  760  and  690  per  10,000,  or  1  in  14. 
cart  disease  ranks  next  to  Phthisis  as  a  death  causing  disease  in  the  Marylebone 
Infirmaryi  whilst  it  ranks  fourth  in  Guv's  Hospital,  the  numbers  being  170  (17)  and 
190  (19)  in  1S61  and  1863  in  the  former,' and  66  (33)  in  1864  in  the  latter. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  to  cases  of  heart  disease  in  the  Marylebone  Infirmary  was 
extraordinarily  large,  being  17  in  2.'5  in  1*61  a;ul  19  in  22  (actual  numbers)  in  1863.  In 
Guy's  Hospital  in  1864  the  deaths  from  the  same  disease  were  33  in 64  (actual  numbers). 
The  deaths,  therefore,  in  Guy's  Hospital  among  cases  of  heart  disease  are  about  one- 
half,  while  in  the  Marylebone  Infirmary  they  amount  to  36  in  45  or  4  in  5.  The  great 
age  of  the  latter  cases,  and  the  fact  that  they  remain  in  the  house  to  die,  account  for 
the  greater  mortality  in  the  Infirmary. 
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The  consideration  of  the  other  diseases  in  which   the  death     in    the  Infirmary  greatly 
outnumber  those  in  the  Hospital  will  not  occupy  long. 

By  grouping  together  apoplexy,  paralysis   and  cerebral  diseases;  bronchitis;  ta 
mesenterica ;  and  hooping  cough,  we  find  thai  the  deaths  from  those  diseases  amount  in  the 
Marylebone   Infirmary  to  190   49  and  360  (36)  during  the  years  1861   and  Is;;.;,  while 
in  Guy's  Hospital  they  only  number  64  (32). 


Deaths  from  Apoplexy,  paralysis  and  cerebral  diseases 
„  Bronchitis  - 

,,  Tabes  mesenterica     - 

„  Hooping  cough     ...  - 

Proportional  numbers 
Actual  numbers 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  cases  of  Apoplexy,  Paralysis,  and  Cerebral  disease  are  more 
numerous  in  the  Infirmaries  than  the  Hospitals  in  the  proportion  of  567  ,(>  1")">  or  about 
7  to  2.  The  cases  are  much  more  advanced  in  life  in  the  former,  from  one-half  to  two- 
fourths  being  above  the  age  of  54  in  the  Marylebone  Infirmary  and  the  Westminster 
Infirmary  at  Kensington,  while  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  only  1  in  6*4  is  above 
that  age.  In  these  cases,  especially  in  the  aged,  there  is  degeneration  of  blood-vessels 
and  a  general  tendency  to  death  rather  than  to  recovery.  In  the  Marylebone  Infirmary, 
there  were  2so  i2s>  cases  of  this  class  in  1863,  and  of  these  120  (12)  died,  or  nearly 
one-half.  In  Guy's  Hospital  in  L864  those  cases  numbered  180  (90),  and  the  deaths  were 
30  (15)  or  1  in  6. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  Bronchitis  formed  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
in  the  Infirmaries,  amounting  to  1,889  in  10,000  or  1  in  5-2,  whilst  in  the  Hospitals  there 
were  but  181  cases  of  that  disease  in  10,000,  or  1  in  .">.>,  the  proportion  of  old  persons 
so  affected  being  much  larger  in  the  former  than  the  latter.  In  the  Marylebone  Infirmary 
the  deaths  from  Bronchitis  were  L70  ( 17)  in  9,,(l  (90)  or  1  in  7,  while  in  Guy's  Hospital 
they  were  30  (15)  in  224  (112)  or  1  in  7*8.  Hence  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  cases  is 
nearly  the  same  in  the  two  Institutions,  the  greater  severity  of  the  cases  in  the  Hospital 
compensating  for  the  effect  of  old  age  in  increasing  the  mortality  in  the  Infirmary. 

Mesenteric  disease  and  hooping  cough  present  a  large  proportion  of  deaths  in  the 
Marylebone  Infirmary,  but  none  at  all  in  Guy's  Hospital.  Only  two  cases  of  hooping 
cough  and  none  of  measles  were  admitted  into  Guy's  in  1*64.  If  we  add  together  the 
mortality  from  phthisis,  heart  disease,  and  the  group  of  diseases  last  considered,  they 
will  stand  thus  : 

Marylebone  Infirmary.         . .      v  . 

1861  1863  L864 

Phthisis                  ...             410  410  122 

Heart-disease         -             -             -             170  170  66 

Group  of  diseases  just  considered                490  360  60 


Proportional  numbers           1,07*  •             960  24s 

Actual  numbers        -              107               96  124 

If  we  deduct  these  from  the   total  number  of  deaths  from  Medical  cases,  we  obtain 
the  following  numbers  : 

Marylebone.  Guy's. 

I  s6l.          1863.  1864. 

Total  deaths  from  Medical  diseases         1,300        1,310  608 

Deduct  deaths  just  accounted  for  -         1,070           960  248 


230  350  360 


Deduct  also  the  exceptional  deaths 

from  small  pox  in  1863  -  —  150 


Proportional  numbers            230            200  360 

Actual  numbers        -             23             20  177 

From  these  must    still  be  taken  the  following  small  group  of  deaths  belonging  almost 
exclusively  to  the  Infirmary. 
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Marylebone 
Infirmary. 

861.          1863. 

Guv's 
Hospital. 
1864. 

40               0 

0 

0             20 

2 

0             20 

0 

0              10 

0 

0              10 

0 

40             60 

2 

230           200 

360 

40             60 

2 

Debility 
Diarrhoea 
Delirium  tremens 
Malignant  sore  throat   - 
Effects  of  Childbirth     - 


Residue  of  deaths  after  the  previous  deductions 
Deduct  the  deaths  in  the  last  group     - 

190  140  358 

After  thus  deducting  the  deaths  from  the  above  diseases,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  scale 
has  now  turned  agaiust  Guy's  Hospital,  and  that  the  mortality  in  the  remaining  Medical 
diseases  is  greater  in  that  Institution  than  in  the  Marylebone  Infirmary. 

The  remaining  deaths  are  spread  over  30  different  diseases.  Of  these  diseases,  10 
occurred  in    both   Institutions,  and  20  in  the  Hospital  alone. 

The  10  fatal  Diseases  occurring  in  both  Institutions. 


Saint  Marylebone  Infirmary. 

Guv's  Hospital 

1861                        1863 

"1864 

Fever 

- 

10                        10 

22 

Pyaemia    - 

- 

10 

10 

Laryngitis,  Croup 

- 

—                       10 

8 

Pneumonia 

- 

7  1                      20 

36 

Diseases  of  stomach  and  intestines 

and  peritonitis  - 

- 

10                      20 

52 

Disease  of  liver 

- 

20                      20 

30 

Bright's  disease 

- 

60                      40 

76 

Scarlatinal  dropsy 

- 

—                      10 

2 

Disease  of  female  generative  svstem 

10                      10 

20 

190  140  256 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  20  diseases  which  produced  no  deaths  in  the  Infirmaries, 
while  they  caused  the  remaining  102  deaths  in  Guys  Hospital.  The  numbers  assigned 
to  each  disease  will  be  found  in  Table  V. 

Purpura,  Anaemia,  Rheumatism,  Diabetes,  Cardiac  and  general  Dropsy,  Facial  Para- 
lysis, Epilepsy,  Chorea,  Disease  of  Spinal  Cord,  Tetanus,  Mania,  Pericarditis,  Aneurism 
of  the  Aorta,  Haemorrhage,  Pleurisy  and  Empyema,  Cancer  of  Lung,  Haemoptysis, 
other  Chest  affections,  Disease  of  Pharynx  and  CEsophagus,  Abdominal  Tumours. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  diseases,  as  well  as  those  in  which  the  deaths  are  in  excess  in 
Guy's  Hospital  when  compared  with  those  in  the  Marylebone  Infirmary,  are  most  of 
them  of  an  active  and  acute  nature. 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH  AMONG  SURGICAL  CASES  IN  INFIRMARIES 

AND  HOSPITALS. 

Deaths  from  Surgical  Diseases  and  Injuries  are  nearly  six  times  more  numerous  in 
Guy's  Hospital  than  in  the  Marylebone  Infirmary.  The  detailed  causes  of  these  deaths 
are  given  in  Table  V.,  the  examination  of  which  shows  that  the  larger  proportion  of  deaths 
Irom  Surgical  Diseases  and  Injuries  in  Hospitals  is  due  to  the  greater  number  and  gravity 
of  such  cases  admitted  into  Hospital. 

DURATION  OF  RESIDENCE  IN  INFIRMARIES  AND  HOSPITALS. 

The  duration  of  the  residence  of  the  patients  in  the  Westminster  Infirmary  at  Kensing- 
ton and  the  Marylebone  Infirmary  is  given  approximatively  in  Tables  III.  and  IV 
Tables  III.  and  IV.  show  the  numbers  discharged  under  2  weeks, 

from  2  to  5  weeks, 

from  5  weeks  to  3  mouths, 
and  those  over     3  months. 
The  returns  from  Guys    Hospital  give  the  mean  residence  in  days  of  each  patient  in 
the  Hospital. 
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These  two  returns  are  so  different  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  exact  comparison 
of  the  mean  residence  in  days  of  each  patient  in  the  house.  An  attempt  has  been  made, 
however,  by  striking  an  average  duration  al  each  adding  the  whole  together,  and 

dividing  by  1,000  to  ascertain  the  mean  residence  in  weeks  of  each  patient  in  the  Marylebone 
Infirmary. 

The  result  of  this  calculation,  which  is,  however,  far  from  being  satisfactory,  gives  5| 
weeks  or  say  39  days  as  the  average  residence  (if  each,  patient  in  the  Infirmary.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  duration  is  longer. 

This  calculation  would  make  the  average  residence  about  a  week  longer  in  the  Mary- 
lebone Infirmary  than  in  Guy's  Hospital. 

The  examination  of  these  returns  shows  that  upwards  of  a  third  of  the  patients  leave 
the  Infirmary  within  two  weeks;  that  about  two-thirds  depart  within  five  weeks;  and 
nine-tenths  within  three  months  of  their  admission. 

These  results  show  that  the  admission  and  discharge  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
patients  go  on  in  the  Infirmary  with  as  much  activity  as  in  the  General  Hospital. 

More  than  a  tenth  of  the  patients  in  the  Marylebone  Infirmary,  and  less  than  a  tenth 
in  the  Westminster  Infirmary  at  Kensington  remain  in  the  Infirmary  above  three  months. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a.  larger  number  than  will  be  found  remaining  so  long  in  Hospital, 
since  in  the  latter  institution  patients  who  have  ceased  to  improve  are  alter  a  time  and 
at  will,  discharged  to  make  room  for  more  pressing  cases.  But  the  residence  of  the 
patients  in  the  Infirmary  is  less  under  control. 

If,  however,  a  patient  in  the  Infirmary  becomes  permanently  infirm  he  is  usually 
transferred  to  what  are  called  "  Chronic  and  Infirm"  Wards. 

SOURCES  FROM  WHENCE  THE  PATIENTS    IN    INFIRMARIES    COME. 

Table  IV.  shows  that  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  patients  are  transferred  to  the  Infir- 
mary  from  the  body  of  the  Workhouse  or  its  adjuncts,  whilst  over  three-fourths  (777  in 
1,000)  are  admitted  from  the  outside. 

The  proportion  of  patients  from  the  outside  is  larger  than  this  in  some  Workhouse 
Infirmaries.  But  if  we  take  the  Marylebone  as  our  standard  it  is  evident  that  as  regards 
the  number  of  patients  admitted  from  the  outside,  it  closely  resembles  the  general 
Hospitals. 

Of  those  so  admitted  111,  or  one  in  seven  possessed  no  home;  from  whence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  patients  were  in  extreme  destitution.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  small  proportion  only  of  such  cases  are  admitted  into  the  General 
Hospitals. 

DESTINATION  OF  THE  PATIENTS  AFTER  THEIR  DISCHARGE. 

From  the  examination  of  Table  IV.  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  the  1,000  admitted 
into  the  Institution  310.  or  nearly  one-third,  remained  in  the  Workhouse,  or  were  sent  to 
Southall  School  or  Ilanwell  Asylum;  whilst  526  left  the  Institution,  returning  chiefly  to 
their  own  homes,  27  were  sent  to  the  Fever  or  other  Hospitals,  and  137  died. 

From  an  analysis  of  500  cases  received  into  the  Marylebone  Infirmary  during  the  first 
four  months  of  1863,  it  appears  that  out  of  that  number  107  were  admitted  from  the  body- 
of  the  Workhouse,  4  from  Southall   School  and  3  from  the  Fever  Hospital.     Of  these, 
52  returned  into  the  Workhouse  cured,   and   IS  relieved  or  unrelieved;    17  went  out 
cured,  and  5  relieved  or  unrelieved  ;  15  died;  and  7  were  sent,  cured,  to  Southall  School. 

Of  those  admitted  from  the  outside,  3.")  who  came  from  their  homes  were  sent  into  the 
Workhouse,  15  of  whom  were  cured,  13  relieved,  and  7  unrelieved;  while  of  those  who 
had  no  home  on  admission  <)  were  sent  into  the  body  of  the  house  cured,  and  6  relieved 
or  unrelieved,  and  S  were  sent  to  Southall  School.  Altogether  120  were  sent  into  the 
Workhouse,  of  whom  68  were  cured,  and  15  were  sent  to  Southall  School. 

A  considerable  portion  of  those  thus  sent  into  the  Workhouse  are  retained  there,  or 
sent  to  school,  or  passed  to  other  parishes,  but  an  unascertained  proportion  of  those  who 
are  cured  doubtless  leave  the  house  after  a  time. 

Patients  are  admitted  into  the  Infirmary  from  the  Workhouse,  and  sent  from  the 
Workhouse  into  the  Infirmary,  with  a  great  variety  of  diseases.  The  following  instances 
are  given: — Of  cases  of  bronchitis,  13  were  admitted  into  the  Infirmary  from  the  Work- 
house, of  whom  10  returned  there  and  1  died;  and  10  of  the  cases  who  were  admitted  into 
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the  Infirmary  from  the  outside,  3  of  whom  were  without  homes,  were  sent  thence  into  the 
Workhouse.  Of  cases  of  rheumatism,  7  were  received  into  the  Infirmary  from  the 
Workhouse,  of  whom  4  returned  ;  and  7  entered  the  Workhouse  who  had  been  admitted 
into  the  Infirmary  from  the  outside.  Six  cases  of  Pleurodynia  were  received  from  and 
returned  to  the  body  of  the  workhouse.  No  cases  of  Paralysis  were  admitted  from  the 
Workhouse,  but  6  were  sent  into  it  from  the  Infirmary.  Eleven  cases  of  skin  disease  were 
sent  when  cured  to  Southall  School,  of  whom  4  were  sent  from  Southall  for  treatment. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  WORKHOUSE   INFIRMARY  WITH  THE 

GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

Points  in  which  the  Workhouse  Infirmary  and  the  General  Hospital  coincide. 

The  immediate  object  of  both  Institutions  is  the  same,  since  they  are  both  exclusively 
engaged  in  the  treatment  of  the  Sick  Poor. 

Four-fifths  of  the  Inmates  of  the  Infirmary,  like  the  whole  of  those  of  Hospitals,  are 
admitted  from  the  outside,  the  remaining  fifth  being  transferred  from  the  body  of  the 
Workhouse  to  the  wards  of  the  Infirmary. 

Two-thirds  of  the  patients  leave  the  Infirmary  within  rive  weeks  of  their  admission, 
whilst  one-tenth  remain  in  the  wards  longer  than  three  months.  The  mean  residence 
of  the  patients  in  Guy's  Hospital  amounts  to  about  34  days.  It  may  be  inferred, 
therefore,  that  although  a  portion  of  the  patients  reside  longer  in  the  Infirmary  than 
they  do  in  the  Hospital,  yet  the  great  majority  of  them  remain  under  treatment  in  the 
two  Institutions  for  about  the  same  period  of  time. 

There  are  more  deaths  among  the  Medical  Cases,  and  fewer  among  the  Surgical  Cases 
in  Infirmaries  than  Hospitals,  but  the  returns  of  cured,  relieved,  and  unrelieved  do  not 
differ  materially  in  the  two  Institutions. 

About  one-third  of  the  cases  in  the  Infirmary  are  transferred  from  the  wards  to  the 
body  of  the  Workhouse,  but,  after  deducting  the  deaths,  the  remaining  two-thirds,  like 
the  whole  of  the  inmates  of  the  Hospitals,  leave  for  the  outside,  usually  returning  to 
their  homes. 

A  large  number  of  the  patients  in  the  Infirmary,  amounting  to  three-fifths,  are  of  a 
similar  character  to  those  in  the  Hospital,  their  diseases  being  more  or  less  acute,  or 
giving  rise  to  secretions  that  tend  to  taint  the  air  of  the  wards,  or  calling  for  personal 
care.  The  whole  of  these  require  therefore  medical  attendance,  careful  nursing,  and 
adequate  air  space,  to  the  same  extent  as  the  analogous  cases  in  Hospitals. 

Points  in  which  the  Workhouse  Infirmary  differs  from  the  General  Hospital. 

The  proportion  of  Medical  to  Surgical  cases  is  three  to  one  in  the  Infirmarv,  and  two 
to  five  in  the  Hospital. 

Cases  of  fever,  including  typhus,  enteric  fever  and  scarlet  fever,  which  are  usually 
admissible,  in  limited  numbers,  into  the  General  Hospital,  are  excluded  from  the  Infirmary, 
being  sent  to  the  Fever  Hospital. 

A  large  proportion  of  Chronic  cases  are  received  into  the  Infirmary,  where  they  amount 
to  one-third  of  the  inmates.  These,  which  form  only  one-tenth  of  the  Medical  cases  in 
the  Hospital,  do  not  tend  to  injure  the  air  of  the  ward,  and  rank  rather  with  the  infirm 
than  the  sick. 

Aged  persons  are  three  times  more  numerous  in  the  Infirmarv  than  the  Hospital.  They 
do  not  respire  so  much  air  as  those  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  they  do  not,  therefore,  require 
so  much  air  space  as  the  usual  inmates  of  the  Hospital. 

Points  in  which  the  General  Hospital  dippers  prom  the  Workhouse  Infirmary. 

Surgical  cases  are  in  excess  in  the  Hospital  in  the  proportion  stated  under  the  last 
heading. 

A  certain  proportion  of  fevers,  to  repeat  the  point,  are  usually  admitted  into  the 
Hospital,  whilst  they  are  excluded  from  the  Infirmary. 

More  than  two-fifths  of  the  Medical  cases  in  the  Hospital  are  of  au  active  and  acute 
character,  requiring  ample  air  space,  close  medical  supervision,  and  careful  nursing, 
whilst  in  the  Infirmary  such  diseases  form  only  1  in  15  of  the  same  cases  in  the  Infirmary, 
and  1  in  20  of  the  total  number  of  inmates. 

Finally,  and  this  is  the  most  important  point  of  difference,  the  open  sores,  many  of 
them  cases  of  great  gravity,  including  175  amputations,  besides  399  other  cutting  opera- 
tions in  a  total  of  6,227  surgical  patients,  amount  to  two-fifths  of  the  Surgical  cases  in 
Hospitals,  whilst  in  the  Infirmary  they  form  a  fifth  part  of  the  same  class  of  patients  and  a 
twentieth  of  the  whole  number  of  inmates. 
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These  cases  are  so  numerous  that  the  peculiar  sickly  odour  to  which  they  give  rise 
pervades  the  ward,  and  the  influence  thus  rendered  palpable  to  the  senses  undoubtedly 
affects  injuriously  the  whole  of  the  cases  in  the  ward,  unless  cleanliness  be  perfect,  the 
exposure  of  moist  dressing  be  avoided,  the  air  space  be  adequate,  and  ventilation  be 
complete  and  uninterrupted. 

Comparative  Estimate  of  Air  Space  in  Infirmaries  and  Hospitals. 

It  mav  perhaps  be  assumed  that  experience  and  careful  inquiry  have  shown  that  the 
proper  minimum  air  space  for  each  patient  in  the  properly  constructed  and  ventilated 
wards  of  Hospitals  is  about  1,200  cubic  feet. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  for  improving  Barracks  and  Military 
Hospitals,  this  amount  of  cubical  space  is  allowed  in  Military  Hospitals,  into  which 
every  kind  of  disease  is  admitted,  and  the  patients  are  able-bodied  men  in  the  prime  of 
life.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  allowance  of  air  space  is  adequate  when  the 
ventilation  is  perfect.  It  may  therefore  be  adopted  as  a  standard  for  Hospitals  into  which 
patients  of  average  age,  or  in  the  prime  of  life  are  admitted  freely,  without  selection,  and 
without  exclusion,  except  only  tor  the  noisy  or  peculiarly  offensive. 

Let  us  apply  this  standard  to  the  Workhouse  Infirmaries. 

it  has  just  been  shown  that  the  Infirmaries  resemble  the  Hospitals  in  freely  admitting 
the  sick  poor  from  the  outside,  and  that  a  large  proportion  amounting  to  three-fifths  of 
the  diseases  there  treated  are  of  a  kind  demanding  the  same  Medical  care,  nursing  and 
air  space,  that  are  called  for  in  Hospitals. 

Tnere  are,  however,  several  important  differences  in  the  character  of  the  cases  con- 
tained in  the  two  institutions  that  render  a  diminution  of  this  standard  of  air  space  proper 
and  desirable  in  Infirmaries. 

Firstly.  Eever  cases  are  excluded  from  Infirmaries. 

Secondly.  Cases  giving  rise  to  offensive  smells  are  in  Infirmaries  placed  in  separation 
wards. 

Thirdly.  The  number  of  chronic  cases  is  great  in  Infirmaries.  These  require  little,  if 
any,  more  air  space  than  the  ordinary  healthy  lodger,  or  the  inmate  of  the  infirm  wards 
of  the  Workhouse,  or  the  soldier,  to  whom  a  space  of  600  cubic  feet  has  been  allotted  in 
barracks  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  for  improving  Barracks  and  Military 
Hospitals. 

fourthly.  The  number  of  aged  persons  is  three  times  greater  in  the  Infirmary  than  the 
Hospital,  and  as  they  do  not  respire  so  much  air,  or  demand  so  great  an  air  space  as 
men  in  the  prime  ot  lite,  while  they  do  require  a  considerable  amount  of  warmth,  it  is 
evident  that  these  patients  do  not  call  for  so  much  air  space  as  the  acute  or  chronic  case 
in  the  prime  of  life. 

fc  lfthly.  The  large  proportion  of  open  sores  in  Hospitals,  forming  two-fifths  of  the  cases 
in  the  Surgical  wards,  render?,  it  necessary  that  the  Surgical  wards  of  Hospitals  should  have 
an  ample  air  space,  exceeding  indeed  the  1,200  cubic  feet  allowed  in  Military  Hospitals. 

The  small  number  and  trivial  character  of  the  cases  so  affected  in  Infirmaries,  and  the 
complete  absence  of  pyaemia  consequent  thereon,  also  prove  that  those  institutions  do  not 
require  so  large  an  air  space  as  the  Hospitals. 

if  we  adopt,  then,  1,200  cubic  feet  for  each  patient,  as  the  standard  for  a  properly 
constructed  and  well-ventilated  ward,  into  which  all  ordinary  cases  are  admitted  indis- 
criminately, it  is  evident  that  we  shall  have  to  deduct  a  considerable  amount  of  space 
from  that  standard  if  we  are  to  apply  it  to  the  workhouse  infirmary. 

We  must  make  deductions,  ibr  the  following  reasons  : 
Eever  cases  are  not  admitted. 
Offensive  cases  are  excluded. 

Chronic  cases  are  admitted,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  five  of  the  inmates. 
Aged  persons  are  three  times  more  numerous  in  Infirmaries  than  General  Hospitals. 
l'ne  number  of  open  sores  is  small  and  their  nature  trivial  in  Infirmaries,  as  compared 
with  hospitals. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  exact  deduction  from  the  standard  of  1,200  cubic  feet 
warranted  by  the  favourable  conditions  just  named.  But  the  allowance  fixed  upon  of  850 
cubic  feet  to  each  ordinary  patient,  of  1,200  for  offensive  cases,  and  2,000  for  fever  patients, 
will  be  found,  on  careful  consideration,  to  meet  adequately  the  special  demands  for  air 
space  for  the  inmates  of  Workhouse  Infirmaries,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  floor  space 
required  for  administrative  purposes,  taking  1,200  cubic  feet  as  the  original  standard  for 
General  and  Mditary  Hospitals. 
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p 

5 

a 

•=- 

Sb 

i5 

» 

<: 

~ ' 

<-> 

- 

.3  i  : 

III 

°  C  = 


22 
2 
5 
2 

21 
8 


17 
4 


F5 


TABLE  I  -COMPARATIVE  TABLK  8HOWIHQ  the  ACTUAL  and  PROPORTIONAL  NUMBERS  of  the  following  DISEASES  IN  TWENTY-NINE  METROPOLITAN  WORKHOUSE  INFIRMARIES  during  tke  Four  Weeks   ending  April  7,  1866,  (Lord  Carnarvon's  Rettjbn.) 

and  in  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  ikd  GUY'S   HOSPITALS  dtjbsng  the  Ykabs  named. 


St  Mirylebone 

St.  George  Hsilm   i  E  i  Itn 

St.  Oenrp  in  the  East     • 

Bcrmondw)'  -         -        -         - 

Brltini!  Green 

Grtenwich      - 

St  Luke  Cbciiea     - 

St.  George  tb<;  Martyr     ■ 

Sr   Gik-.  and  St.  George  Bloomabnry 

Haekuej  - 

Himpftt-jd      - 

Holborn         - 

St  Jamea  WeftB 

Kensington     - 

Lam  belli         ... 

Lewiilitun       - 

City  or  London  Union     • 

Eait  London  Union 

\\  ,  -i  London  Union 

St-  Luke  Middlesex 

M    Mnrtin  in  I  hi-  V'i'.-I.I- 

Si   Miry  Ncirington 

St.  Olave's     ... 

St.  l'uncrw     -        -       - 

Paddlngta     -       -       - 

Poplar   .       -       -       - 

Shored]  tch      - 

Tfhitecuapel  - 


A '  'n,i t  iitiiiitu.<r<    - 


1,276     1.712        588  . 


METROPOLITAN     WORKHOUSE     INFIRMARIES. 


MEDICAI  C  LSE8 


I    ' 


. 


■ 


i; 
.     i     _ 


101       IB      27         101 


■ 


i .-.    i  a 

i  B 


19-  88     IS 
196-248 


SDBOICA] 


-    =.  M 


METHOPOLITAN     HOSPITALS. 


MEDICAL  CASES                                                                                                                                                                                                                             SURGICAL  CASES.                                                                         INJURIES. 

OPERATIONS. 

'■   '     1 

i  i 

: 

2 

g 

- 

Rhpim     . 
Indudlna  Gfout, 

; 

i 

: 

| 

I 

1 

SO 

Broil  ■. 

'"ii '■'. 

t     , 

si 

■ 

:     ■  ■ 

|]              J! 

- 

1*        II            ' 

i 

■ 

■ 

3 

! 

1       <      •-    .-      a*     =-     .--: 

4, 

i      1 

■ 

: 

.     - 

i 

i 

3 

St.  JUrtholomew'i  Ho«pit*J.  186S    -" 
„                    .,       1863     - 

i,.,-.-    ii.  .j.itul,  1865    - 

16G4     --- 
Total      -         -         - 
Grand  Total  - 

i 
_ 

< 

0 
},890 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_■.„::,      :,    .|., 

1,074     8,818 

I5B         i 
.j        117    nr 

3 

56 

7 
4 

339 

303 
3fil 

10 

■08 

on 

II. 

01 

158 

143 

IS 

10 

0 

09 
DO 

SS 

4r. 

7 

13 

M 
12 

IS 

70 

KG 

'J4 

i ;      01 

■   ! 

l.i 
51 

1 

4 

1! 

ii, 

897        10 

100         216           1  1 

■ 

i;  i     i 

i  ia 

■■ 
166 

ia 
26 

39 

77 

89 
88 

134 

its 

144         :i  74 

I9a       930 

180 
223 

i, 

27 

01       IS 
107         ii  1      81 

14 

■i 

9n 
89 

80 

100 

314 
842 

10  91 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

' 

4 

U 

11 

- 

GCO 

- 

ao  i 

88 

301 

i 

IS 

122 

07 

20 

a;i 

135  J           180 

ii     178 

i  .  ■ 

;  i                    'i          187       IB1 

1X9   |      14.'.   i      306 

■jt.7       693         .,   ■ 

oo 

1,408          772         204   :   70 

98 

1T9        180        756 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,907     3,307 
I/.U2     3,080 

10         is 

1 

" 

~ 

a 

" 

108 
22.1 

" 

80 
79 

" 

168 

i    . 

t      18 

"       7 

9 

i 

6G 
59 

96 
31 

14 

-1 

4 

r 

"2 

i.l                 112 

■ 

IS 

I  ■ 

I.l 

a 

as      iso        i 

19         1"' 

■ 

,;l 

■    ■ 
■ 

■i         i    0 

loo 

121 

190 

r       124  |      B8 
ii          u        [OS 

■ 

191 

US        IDS         19 

08        Ii »'          13       480         U 

J.-, 
IS 

1,121 



837         98     -to 

in                    ■ 

27 

60 

4t        78      we 

" 

" 

" 

1 

- 

_LJ 

421 

- 

1  SB 

397 

6       10 

14 

118 

■■; 

u 

n 

167   |             904 

6 1      :<■      11 

:;■       989         13 

M. 

.   1 

i           ■  i  -. 

1,009        162 

"7 

2,043          04  7 

■7 

104          169 

" 

" 

■     110            4 

■ii 

1,080 

360 

88 

■ 

6  |  38 

3J 

24(1 

;:.  i 

34   |      302                3*4 

■■     . 

■ 

US            P              ■           IS      1,784 

049  |  09        344        419  ,     099 

:  ■             .                    1,819  j     89! 

97 

..I,       1,019 

... 

2S3         242      1,219 

10, 

10,000 

- 

. 

-     7,550     3,460 

881 

87 

103      flfl 

127 
2 

43 
44 

146 

6 

3IS 
801 

G04 

47'J 
23 

Gl 

i:n 

117 

42 

282 

i-t 

3 

118 

IS 

-J". 
1G 

472 

ii  ; 

. 

70 

16 

Me 

149 

.■.- 

I.     .1 

96 
18 

SI 

l:i'i 



as 

101 

OS 

50 

LTO 

336 
I0S 

5D 



00 
959 

■ 
■ 

817 

17 

01 

1.  , 

308 

33 
197 

43 

■ 

6 
10S 

S7 

to 

1 

" 

SB 

133 

1 
114 

a 

574 

If 
> 

- 

8,773 

■ 

09 

1,880 

18] 

30 

169 

190 

199 

400 

Ml 

,M! 

9,193 

,:,,.-, 

'  Total  opanrinnt  on  lb*  »»*,  not  included  in  the  nboT« 


I  fraetiiryu,  3fifi  |   PmportionBl  number.  IftO. 


;    r,impniinit  ditlnentinn*.  5. 


F   4 


r 
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Table  II. — Comparative  View  showing  the  actual  and  proportional  Number  of  the 
Diseases  in  21)  Metropolitan  Workhouse  Infirmaries  during  the  Four  Weeks  ending 
Saturday,  April  7,  1866,  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  during  the  Years  1863  and 
1865,  and  in  Guy's  Hospital  during  the  Years  .864  and  1865. 


Actual  Numbers. 


In  29  Infirmaries, 

Four  Weeks 

ending  April  7 

1866. 


In  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's and 
Guy's,  1865, 

1864,  and  1863. 


Proportional  Numbers. 


In  Infirmaries. 


In  Hospitals. 


Total  Number  under  Medical  care  in  29  of  the 
Metropolitan  Infirmaries 

-     1,467 

155 

4 

529 


Deduct — Aged  and  infirm 
Childbirth    - 
Infants 
Insane  and  imbecile  - 


2,155 


Total  Sick 

Total  Medical  Cases 

Total  Surgical  Cases 


Medical  Cases. 

*Debility  (excluding  as  far  as  possible  the  aged 
and  infirm)  -  -  -  -  - 

Small  pox        ----- 
Chicken  pox  -  -  -  -  - 

•Measles         - 
*  Scarlet  fever  - 

♦Continued  fever,  Typhus,  Enteric  fever 
*Febricula 

Ague  -  -  - 

Remittent  fever  - 

Cholera  - 

Diphtheria      - 
*Hooping  cough  - 

Pyaemia  - 

Puerperal  liver,  Puerperal  mania,  Metria 
Purpura  - 

Scurvy  - 

Aiucmia  - 

*Dropsy,  Anasarca      - 

♦Rheumatism  -  -  -  -  - 

Acute  - 

Chronic 
Lumbago         ---... 
Cancer  (internal  organs)  - 

*Phthisis         -  .  .  . 

♦Tabes  mesenterica,  Wasting  (children) 
Diabetes  - 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  : — 

Encephalitis  - 

Meningitis  - 

Hydrocephalus     -  -  -  - 

* Apoplexy  - 

Cerebral  congestion  - 

Vertigo    -  -  -  -  - 

♦Disease  of  brain  -  -  - 

Disease  of  spinal  cord      -  -  - 

•■  Spinal  disease  "  - 

Spinal  irritation   -  -  -  - 

*Paralysis  (hemiplegia  and  paraplegia  i    - 

Paralysis  agitans  - 


9,143 


2,155 


6,988 
5,278 
1,710 


.-,s;; 

is 

2 

89 

20 

143 

30 

9 

2 

1 
102 

5 
1 

3 

86 

485 

139 

310 

6 

7 

397 

34 

1 

I 
I 

6 
17 


49 

17 

I 

400 

2 


21,204 
§,002 


is.; 
9 


i 
j  in 

W) 
94 


i 

7 

13 

2 

30 
4 

38 
1,090 
\339 

6 

596 
6 


4* 


19 

6 

33 

s 

'/ 

55 

1. 1 


SAO 


10 '000 
7-553 
2-447 


S34- 

26' 

3- 

127" 

29- 

205" 

43- 

13- 

3- 

L" 
146" 

7- 
1- 

4" 

123- 

694- 

215* 

479- 

8- 

10- 

568* 

49- 

1- 

r 

1- 

8' 
25  • 

3' 

70- 

25" 

1- 


lO'OOO 

3-773 

6' 221 


S7" 

'/' 
/■ 

99' 
W 


6- 
IT 

/• 

j- 
is' 


.;' 
16  • 

'1 

j- 

r6 

21' 


For  the  Distribution  of  these  Cases  through  the  Infirmaries  and  Hi  spitals,  see  Table  I. 
f  lu  St  Bartholomew's  in  1S6.;. 
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Table  II. — continued. 


Actual  Numbers. 


In  l".i  Infirmaries, 
Foot  Weeks 

ending  April  7, 
1866. 


In  Si.  Bartho- 
lomew's and 
Guy's,  1865, 

1KG4,  and  lsii3. 


Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System — continued. 

General  paralysis 

•Epilepsy  ... 

( !on\  alsions         ... 

Spasms    -  -  -  . 

Chorea    - 

Hysteria  -  - 

Tetanus  - 

Hydrophobia       - 

Cephalalgia  - 

Neuralgia  - 

Sciatica    - 

I  >elirium  tremens 

i  lypochondriasis  - 

Anaudia  - 


Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  System  : 
Pericarditis  - 

Disease  of  heart  (including  valve  disease) 
Hypertrophy  of  heart      - 

S\ ueopo -  -  -  -  - 

Palpitation  - 

Aneurism  of  aorta  - 

Goitre     - 


Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  System  : 
Epistaxis  - 

Laryngitis  and  other  diseases  of  larynx  - 
Hasmoptysis         - 
Bronchitis,  Asthma         - 
Acute  - 

Chronic  .... 

dii       iliina  -  -  - 

Pneumonia  - 

Gangrene  of  lung  - 

Emphysema        - 
Pleurisy  - 

Cough     - 
Other  affections  of  chest  - 


Di  '  -  es  of  the  1  >igesl  tve  System  : 
Ptyalism  ... 

1   MlltitilPU  -.. 

throat  (<  lynanche)  - 
Disease  of  pharynx  and  oesophagus 
I  rastritis  and  Enteritis 
Hasmatemesis       ... 
Meloena   .... 
\  disease  of  stomacli 

Dyspepsia  ... 

Vomiting  ... 

Stricture  of  intestine 
Ulcer  and  perforation  of  intestine 
Dysentery  ... 

Diarrhoea  ... 

Colie         -  -  -  - 

Lead  poisoning  (chiefly  colic) 

i  ttpation        -  -  - 

Tympanites         -  -  - 

Worms    -  -  -  . 

Peritonitis  ... 

Disease  of  liver  - 
Ascites    - 
Disease  of  spleen 
Abdominal  tumour 


1 
101 
3 
2 
3 
9 


II 
8 

27 

12 


2 
101 


I 

5 

10 

1,320 

319 

859 

I 

57 

1 

is 
l() 


I 
24 


154 
9 

/(>  j 

120 

J I 

> 

1 4 

5", 
12 

34 

12 


2$ 
302 

I 

s 


25 

66 
5/ 

,;s; 


282 

14 
91 


it; 

§2 

1 

■>7 

51 

3 

— 

5 

(> 

25 

1 33 

7" 

1 

i 

it 

— 

9 

4 

31 

L13 

69 

3 

12 

2 

is 

in- 

•'/ 

— 

IO 

— 

8 

66 

42 

133 

4 

.-,n 

s 

1 

H 

Proportional  Numbers. 


In  Infirmaries. 


r 

145' 

4- 

3* 

4* 

13- 


Ki- 
ll- 
39* 

17' 


3- 
1  15- 


1- 

7- 

14- 

1,889- 

538- 

1,351 ' 

]• 

81- 

1- 

26- 

I  I- 


I- 

34- 

23- 
1- 
4" 

4- 

9- 

190- 

I- 


6- 
161  • 

4- 

3- 
1 53  • 

3- 
14- 
II- 
60- 

<>• 


I- 


In  Hospitals. 


78' 

■'/• 

76' 

56' 
10' 

r 

r 

37' 

(>• 

16' 


/.:■ 
i',j- 
0'4 


181- 


? ' 
43' 


.;■■>■ 

18' 

-'/• 
I',- 
j- 

12' 

.;.;■ 
j- 

II- 

i . 

/ 

iy 

32' 

6- 

23' 

25' 


31' 

6>- 

-"/• 

4' 

8- 


Tor  the  Distribution  of  these  Oases  through  the  Infirmaries  and  Hospitals,  see  Table  I. 
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Table  II. — continued. 


Actual  Numbers. 

Proportional 

Numbers. 

n  29  Infirmaries 
Four  AVeeks 

In  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's and 

1 

In  Infirmaries. 

In  Hospitals. 

ending  April  7, 

Guy's,  1865, 

186  5. 

1864,  and  1863. 

Diseases  of  the  Urinary  System  : 

*Bright's  disease  (disease  of  kidney) 

35 

3r,i) 

50- 

770- 

Hasmaturia          -             -             -             - 

1 

2S 

r 

is- 

Diuresis  -             -             -             -             - 

7 

— 

JO- 

— 

Muscular  ataxy           .... 

2 

— 

S' 

— 

*  Scabies          ..... 

196 

IS 

280- 

6' 

*Other  diseases  of  the  skin     -             -             - 

248 

245 

355' 

102- 

'Diseases  of  female  generative  organs 

•11 

U9 

59- 

.'fOO- 

Amenorrhoea  - 

10 

25 

14- 

12- 

Effects  of  miscarriage               - 

1 

— 

r 

— 

Want  and  excess  of  breast  milk.     Effects  of 

weaning      - 

5 

— 

7' 

— 

Hydatids         - 

1 

— 

1- 

— 

Effects  of  intemperance            - 

5 

59 

1  • 

2§- 

Effects  of  poison          .... 

1 

tf 

1- 

23- 

Effects  of  privation     -             -             -             - 

— 

/.; 

— 

?• 

Attempted  suicide  by  drowning 

2 

ii 

3" 

.5' 

"  Synochitis  "  ?           - 

1 

— 

1 ' 

— 

Other  Medical  Diseases  not  accounted  for 

3 

— 

4- 

— 

Total  Medical  Diseases 

5,278 

— 

— 

Surgical  Diseases  and  Injuries. 

'Erysipelas    - 

69 

53  > 

99- 

252' 

'Syphilis         - 

1  .V, 

1,1", 

222" 

sir 

'Cancer — external  and  of  doubtful  position     - 

36 

121 

51' 

■57' 

Tumours         ...... 

8 

U9 

11- 

1  12 ' 

Lupus             ..... 

.1 

:s 

4* 

13' 

*  Scrofula         ..... 

82 

te 

117- 

/'• 

Scrofulous  sores                        « 

— 

•'; 

— 

13' 

"Diseases  of  the  eye   -             -             -             - 

i7;s 

si.; 

24s- 

;sy 

Diseases  of  the  ear      ...             - 

l 

3 

1" 

r 

Aneurism        -             -             -             -             - 

3 

26 

4" 

12' 

Other  diseases  of  the  arteries  -             -             - 

— 

$ 

— 

y 

Phlebitis         - 

2 

21 

3* 

10' 

Other  diseases  of  veins  (chiefly  varicose  veins) 

16 

10 

23- 

33' 

Inflammation  of  absorbents     -             -             - 

2 

■  > 

3- 

2' 

Enlarged  gland            -             .             -             - 

1 

— 

r 

— 

Diseases  of  mouth  and  tongue 

4 

6o 

6* 

-•>" 

Toothache      .             -             -             -             - 

3 

— 

4* 

— 

Hernia             - 

37 

206 

53" 

9V 

Imperforate  anus         .... 

— 

i 

2' 

Fistula            ..... 

13 

m 

19* 

55' 

Haemorrhoids               .... 

31 

52 

44* 

25' 

Disease  of  rectum        .... 

1 

•57 

V 

ST 

Disease  of  bladder       - 

11 

59 

16- 

,'S  ' 

Incontinence  and  retention  of  urine.     Dysuria 

10 

IS 

14- 

s- 

"  Urinary  organs  "     - 

2 

— 

:;• 

— 

Disease  of  prostate                    - 

1 

20 

r 

0' 

Stone               ..... 

1 

113 

1  • 

■'>',• 

Gonorrhoea.     Phymosis.     Paiaphymosis 

21 

■',',<) 

30- 

211' 

Stricture.     Extravasation  of  urine 

13 

••"/'/ 

19' 

16  2' 

Disease  of  penis          - 

— 

r, 

— 

*' 

Disease  of  testicle       .... 

8 

i>9 

IV 

w 

'Caries  and  necrosis  of  bone  -             -             - 

21 

¥9 

30- 

197' 

Other  diseases  of  bone             - 

4 

;  •>• 

6# 

34- 

'Diseases  of  joints       - 

30 

699 

4.T 

325 

Various  external  local  inflammations  - 

34 

49' 

— 

'*  Abscess         ..... 

122 

<''/- 

175' 

3o,r 

'Ulcer  of  leg  - 

560 

',<>') 

SOU 

235' 

♦Carbuncle.     Boil      - 

29 

6  J 

42- 

20' 

Bed  sore         ..... 

4 

— 

6" 

— 

Gangrene  and  sloughing  sore 

19 

!,3 

27- 

20' 

Deformity       - 

1 

— 

V 

17637 


*  For  the  Distribution  of  these  Cases  through  the  Infirmaries  and  Hospitals,  see  Table  I. 
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Table  II.— oof/me^/. 


Actual  Numbers. 

Proportional  Numbers. 

In  :>9  Infirmaries,) 

In  St.  Bartholo- 

Four Weeks 
ending  April  7, 

mew's  and 
Guy's,  1865, 

In  Infirmaries. 

In  Hospitals. 

1866. 

1864,  and  1863. 

Malformation               - 

_ 

„ 

122 

.      . 

/.;?• 

Club  foot        ...             - 

- 

1 

— 

1" 

— 

"  Wrist  and  arm"       -              -              - 

- 

4 

— 

6" 

— 

♦Injuries : — 

•Burn  and  seal' I  - 

- 

9 

>f03 

13- 

190. 

•Bruise.     Contusion.     Sprain     - 

- 

48 

$46 

69- 

399' 

•Wound  - 

- 

11 

*',7 

IS' 

tfOO' 

•Fracture             - 

- 

62 

IM<) 

89* 

v;s- 

•Compound  fracture  (included  in  the 

above) 

— 

366 

— 

169' 

•Dislocation         ... 

- 

4 

222 

6- 

105' 

•Concussion         -             -             - 

- 

— 

-'-'7 

— 

131' 

•Injury,  nature  not  specified 

- 

40 

97 

57 

;<>■ 

•Total  injuries 

- 

174 

',,511 

249 

2,128' 

•Operations,  total  number,  not  including 

those 

on  the  eye  -            -            -            - 

- 

3 

1,419 

4 

666  ■ 

•Cutting  operations.     Amputations    - 

- 

1 

312 

— 

176' 

•For  hernia          - 

- 

— 

142 

— 

6y 

•Lithotomy  and  urethrotomy 

- 

— 

So 

— 

38' 

•Excision  of  tumours 

- 

— 

Sg3 

— 

133' 

•Other  cutting  operations 

- 

1 

-'■'/-' 

1 

114' 

•Total  cutting  operations 

■ 

2 

1,219 

3 

574' 

Operations  on  the  eye 

- 

— 

1,139 

— 

53T 

Total  surgical  diseases  and  injur: 

es 

1,710 

— 

2,447 

— 

Total  medical  diseases 

5,278 

— 

— 

_ 

Grand  total 

6,988 

— 

— 

— 

*  For  the  Distribution  of  these  Cases  through  the  Infirmaries  and  Hospitals,  see  Table  I. 
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at  KENSINGTON,  of  ST.  MARGARET  and  ST.  JOHN   WESTMINSTER, 
COMPARATIV  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  during  1865. 


al  to  each  other  by  adding  a  cipher  to  each  number  throughout  in  the  Infirmary, 
w's  do  not  give  the  actual,  but  the  proportional  numbers. 
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Table  IV.— Showing  the  Sex,  Age,  Proportion  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases,  Result  of 
Treatment,  Duration  of  Residence,  Source,  and  final  Destination  of  1,000  Patients 
admitted  into  the  Marylebone  Infirmary  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  5th  of 
August  1863. 

To  put  this  Table  into  proportion  with  other  returns,  a  cypher  has  been  added,  in  each  instance,  to  the 
actual  number,  so  as  to  raise  the  proportional  total  to  10,000. 


Infirmaries. 

Hospitals. 

St.  Marylebone. 

St.  Margaret  and 

St.  John,  West 

minster,  at 

Kensington. 

St.  Bartholomew's, 
1865. 

Guy's,  1864. 

Sex — Males         - 

Females     -            -            -            - 

4,730 
5,720 

5,160 
4,840 

5,628 
4,372 

6,004 
3,996 

Total          .... 

Age — At  below  14 

From  15  to  54       - 
At  and  above  55    - 

10,000 

1,680 
5,680 
2,640 

10,000 

2,560 
4,080 
3,360 

10,000 

1,641 

7,541 

818 

10,000 

1,424 
7,696 
884? 

Total 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

At  and  above  65    - 

1,080 

8,090 
1,910 

2,020 

277 

Above  60,  254 

St.  Bartholomew's 

Hospital, 

1865  and  1863. 

Guy's  Hospital, 
186*4  and  1865. 

^                                                                     I 

Medical  Cases      - 

Surgical  Cases     -             -             - 

6,900 
3,100 

3,773 

6,227 

Total 

10,000                   10,000 

10,000 

St.  Marylebone 
Infirmary. 

Westminster  Infirmary, 
Kensington. 

Guy's,  1864. 

St.  Bartholo- 

Actual 
Number. 

Proportional 
Number. 

mew's,  1865. 

Result — Cured    - 

Relieved             ... 
Without  relief  -             -             - 
Dead      .... 

Discharged  for  special  reasons 

5,770 

1,690 

640 

1,370 

*530 

216 
119 

49 
67f 

4,790 
2,638 

1,086 
1,486 

3,'006       }       7'898 
838                  453 
960               1,013 
122                  636 

Total 

10,000 

451 

10,000 

10,000             10,000 

*  Reasons  for  their  discharge : — 

Transferred  to  Asylums    -  290 

„            Hospitals — Fever,  Margate       -                -  230 

Discharged  and  entered  afresh  without  leaving  the  ward  -  10 


530 


t  6,  Cause  of  Discharge  not  stated. 


Note. — During  the  period  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  August  125  cases  of  small  pox  were 
admitted,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  sent  to  Small  Pox  Hospital,  treated  in  the  Infirmary.  Of  these 
1 5  died.     Two  cases  originated  in  the  workhouse. 


Death  Rate  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases  respectively. 


Medical  Cases,  died  in  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary  - 

Surgical  „  „  „  „ 

Medical  Cases,  died  in  Guy's  Hospital,  1864 

Surgical  „  „  „ 

Medical  Cases,  died  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  1865 

Surgical  „  „  „  „  „ 

G3 


-    At  the  rate  of  1,631  in  10,000  Medical  cases. 
„         „  191  in  10,000  Surgical  cases. 

1,493  hi  10,000  Medical  cases. 
„         ..  621  iu  10,000  Surgical  cases. 

„         „       1,799  in  10,000  Medical  cases. 
„         „  548  iu  10,000  Surgical  cases. 
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Table  IV. — continued. 

From  this  point  the  actual  numbers  are  given. 

Duration  of  residence  in  the  Marylebone  Infirmary: —  Mean  residence  of  each  patient  in  Guy's  Hospital: — 

At  and  below  2  weeks  -  -       '350  In  1861  -  -  -     34*6  days. 

Above  2  and  below  5  weeks    -  -301  In  1861  -  -     32-92  days. 

Above  5  weeks  and  below  3  months    -         241  !  In  I860  -  -  -     31*99  days. 

Above  3  months  -  -  -         108  j 


Total       ..-.      1,000 


Sources  from  whence  the  Patients  came  who  were  admitted  wto  mi:  Marylebone  [nftehast. 

From  t lie  body  of  the  Workhouse      -            -  193  From  their  own  homes           ...        GG6 

„        Nursery      -             -             -             -  4 

„        Lying-in  Wards      -             -             -  4  Persons  having  no  homes       -             -             -         111 

„    Southall  School  ---.',  

Passed  from  other  Parishes  2  Total  from  the  Outside            -             -         777 

Returned    from   the   Fever    and    Small    Pox 

Hospitals    -----  15  From  the  Workhouse  or  oilier  Parish-         223 

Total  from  the  Workhouse  System  -  223  i              Grand  Total   -                                            1,000 


Destination  of  the  Patients  after  their  Discharge  FROM  the  Marylebone  Infirmary. 

Sent  into  the  body  of  the  Workhouse     -  -  -  -  -  -  -1G2 

„  "  Chronic  and  Infirm "  Wards  -  -  -  -  -  -  53 

„  Itch  Ward         --------  6 

„  Idiot  and  Epileptic  Ward  -------5 

„  Lying-in  Ward  .--...-(J 

Retained  in  the  Ward  .-.-....] 

Sent  into  the  Children's  Wards  (preparatory  to  their  being  transferred  to  Southall  School)  -  -  17 

Total  sent  into  the  Workhouse    -------         250 

Sent  to  Southall  School  --------  22 

„       Ilanwell  and  Colncy  Hatch         -  -  -  -  -  -  -  29 

Passed  to  other  Parishes         .-------9 


Total  retained  in  the  Workhouse  System    -  -  -  -  -  -         310 

Sent  out  (generally  to  their  own  homes)  -  -  ...         526 

To  the  Fever  and  other  Hospitals  .------         *27 

553 
Retained  in  the  Workhouse  System  ......        310 

863 
Died  ....-.---         137 


Grand  Total  -...----      1,000 


*  Four  of  these  are  returned  as  relieved. 
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Table  V. — Comparative  View  of  the  Number  of  Deaths  iVom  each  Disease  occurring  in  1,000  Case3 
dining  the  Years  18(31  and  1863  respectively,  and  in  Guy's  Hospital  in  5,002  Cases  during  the 
fear  1864. 

Explanation.  The  Numbers  have  been  rendered  proportional  under  the  heading  of  Guy's  Hospital  by 
doubling,  and  under  that  of  the  Marylebone  Infirmary  by  adding  a  cipher  to  each  Number. 


St.  Marylebone  Infirmary. 


1SG1. 


18G3. 


Guy's  Hospital. 
1864. 


Medical  diseases  : — 

Small-pox  - 

Continued  fever.     Typhus.     Enteric  fever 

Hooping  cough  -  -  -  - 

Pyaemia  - 

Puerperal  fever  -  -  -  - 

Purpura  .... 

Anaemia  - 

Rheumatism       .... 

Phthisis  .... 

Tabes  mesenterica.     Wasting    - 

Diabetes  - 

Debility  .... 

Apoplexy  - 

Paralysis.     Hemiplegia.     Paraplegia     - 

Facial  paralysis  ... 

Cerebral  disease,  including  hydrocephalus 

Epilepsy  - 

Chorea  - 

Delirium  tremens  - 

Disease  of  spinal  cord    -  -  - 

Tetanus  - 

Mania  and  idiotey  ... 

Pericarditis        - 

Disease  of  heart,  including  valve-di  <  ;i  <• 

Cardiac  and  general  dropsy 

Aneurism  of  aorta 

Hemorrhage       -  -  -  - 

Laryngitis.     Croup.     CEdema  of  glottis 

Bronchitis  - 

Pneumonia         - 

Pleurisy.     Empyema      -  -  - 

Cancer  of  lung  -  -  -  - 

Haemoptysis        .  -  -  - 

Other  chest  affections    -  -  - 

Malignant  sore  throat    -  -  - 

Disease  of  pharynx  and  oesophagus 

Disease  of  stomach,  including  cancer 

Disease  of  intestines.     Gastro-enteritis 

Diarrhoea  - 

Peritonitis  .... 

Disease  of  liver  ... 

Abdominal  tumour  - 

>      Bright's  disease.     Disease  of  kidney 

Scarlatinal  dropsy  - 

Diseases  of  female  generative  system 

Effects  of  childbirth       - 

Total  deaths  among  "1  Proportional  numbers 
medical  cases.        J  Actual  numbers   - 

Surgical  diseases  : — 

Erysipelas  ... 

Syphilis  -  -  -  -  - 

Cancer    -  -  -  -  - 

Tumours  .... 

Scrofula  -  -  -  -  - 

Diseased  gland  ... 

Canerum  oris     -  -  -  - 

Hernia    -  -  - 

Imperforate  anus 

Disease  of  rectum  - 

Disease  of  bladder  ... 

Urethral  calculus 

Stricture  and  extravasation  of  urine 

Disease  of  bone 

Diseases  of  joint-  ... 

Abscess    - 

Carbuncle  - 

Ulcer  of  leg       - 

Gangrene  - 


10 
30 
10 
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.50 

40 
90 
20 

130 
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10 


10 
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110 
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30 

60 
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Came  from  out  of  doors,  and  was  not  admitted  to  the  Lying-in  Ward. 

G4 
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Table  V. — continued. 


St.  Marylebone  Infirmary. 


Guy's  Hospital. 

1844. 


Injuries  : — 

Cerebral  concussion  and  injury 

Spinal  injury  -        -        -        -        - 

Intestinal  injury      -  -        - 

Fracture         - 

Contusion        - 

Burn  and  scald         - 

Wound    ------ 

Surgical  diseases  "I  Proportional  number 
and  injuries      J  Actual  number     - 


Grand  total 


1  Proportional  number 
J  Actual  number     - 


[Explanation  of  the  Character  of  the  Workhouses  and  their  Infirmaries  un  which  the 
preceding  Comparison  is  based. 

Workhouses  in  which  the  Sick  are  placed  in  Infirmaries,  ar  Wards,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Inmates. 

In  the  St.  Marylebone  Workhouse,  and  in  at  least  20  other  metropolitan  workhouses  out  of  the  25,  including 
Paddington,  visited  by  the  writer  (see  Paper  X  II.,  p.  35)  the  sick  are  placed  in  infirmaries  or  wards  apart  from 
the  other  inmates.  When  the  patient-  are  convalescent,  they  are  sometimes — and  when  they  become  per- 
manently infirm  without  actual  sickness,  they  are  generally — transferred  to  the  wards  for  the  infirm. 

Worhhotm  in  which  the  Sick  are  partly  placed  in  an  Infirmary,  and  parti;/  among  the  Infirm  in  the 

Bod;/  of  the  Workhouse. 

In  the  workhouse  at  Kensington,  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John.  Westminster,  the  infirmary 
(see  Table  III.,  p.  58)  is  not  large  enough  to  admit  more  than  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  patients. 
The  rest  of  the  sick  are  distributed  among  the  infirm  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse. 

The  following  Table  is  taken  from  a  return  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Dudfield,  Bhowing  the  nature  and  number  of 
the  cases  in  the  Workhouse  and  Infirmary  at  Kensington,  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  Westminster,  on  the 
17th  of  November  1866,  when  there  were  213  entries  in  the  workhouse  and  66  in  the  infirmary.  These  283 
••  (  ntries  refer  to  about  213  cases."  Some  of  the  cases,  therefore,  arc  repeated,  and  appear  under  more  than 
one  heading. 

This  Table  gives  also  the  number  of  cases  admitted  from  the  same  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John, 
Westminster,  into  the  infirmary  of  the  local  workhouse  in  Petty  France.  This  workhouse  is  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  the  patients  reside  who  are  admitted  into  its  infirmary,  whilst  the  second  workhouse  and 
infirmary  of  those  parishes  at  Kensington  is  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  that  neighbourhood. 

FabISHBS  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  Westminster. 


Rheumatism,  gout    -  -  - 

Paralysis      -  -  -  - 

Epilepsy       -  -  -  - 

Bronchitis,  asthma   - 
Phthisis        - 

Disease  of  heart,  including  pericarditis 
Dropsy  -  -  -  - 

Surgical  cases,  including  ulcer  and  hernia 
Other  diseases,  including  offensive  cases 


Insane 
Dirty  cases 
Bed-ridden 


66  +        217  =        283      +         159  =        442 

*  These  were  all  males,  no  cases  of  phthisis  being  entered  among  the  female  patients. 


1 

Kensington, 
nfirmary.      Workhouse 

Total. 

Petty  France 
Infirmary. 

Grand  Total 
in  these  two 
workhouses. 

- 

4 

+ 

!l 

= 

18 

+ 

17 

=■ 

.•in 

- 

1 

+ 

43 

= 

50 

+ 

7 

= 

57 

- 

I 

+ 

11 

= 

12 

+ 

0 

= 

12 

_ 

7 

+ 

■J-2 

= 

29 

+ 

5 

= 

34 

- 

4 

+ 

4 

=^ 

8 

+ 

*10 

= 

18 

- 

o 

+ 

'-> 
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4 

+ 

1 

= 

5 

- 

1 

+ 

5 

= 

6 

+ 

1 

= 

7 

- 

16 

+ 

29 

= 

45 

+ 

52 

= 

97 

- 

4 

+ 

18 

= 

17 

+ 

66 

= 

83 

46 

+ 

138 

— 

184 

+ 

159 

— 

343 

2 

24 

26 

-     18 

81 

44 

5 

24 

29 

— 

20 

— 

70 

— 

99 

The  following  abstraet  of  the  mortality  in  the  same  workhouse  and  infirmary  is  also  taken    from  a  Table 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Dudfield  : — 

Deaths  in  the  Workhouse  and  Infirmary,  at  Kensington,  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  Westminster,  from  Midsummer  1853 

to  Midsummer  1865  (12  years). 

Disease  of  heart    -  - 

Aneurism  - 

Bronchitis,  Influenza  (1),  Asthma 


Measles  -  -  ... 

Continued  fever,  Enteric  fever,  Typhus 

Cholera  ...... 

Hooping  Cough  ------ 

Erysipelas  ...... 

Dropsy  ...... 

Old  age — decay  ...  -  - 

Rheumatism— Gout         ..... 

Cancer    ------- 

Phthisis  ------- 

Tabes  mesenterica,  want  of  breast  milk,  Atrophy 
Various  diseases  of  brain  -  -  -  - 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system  (Epilepsy,  Convulsions, 
mania,  Delirium  tremens)        - 

Workhouse  in  which  the  Sick  are  mixed  tip  with  the  Infirm  in  the  Body  of  the  Workhouse. 

The  Paddington  workhouse  possesses  no  infirmary  or  wards  set  apart  for  the  sick,  who  are  systematically 
distributed  throughout  the  wards  for  the  Infirm.] 


24 

24 

4 

13 

111 

31 

157 

2 

20 
129 

48 
202 

28 


Pneumonia,  Pleurisy  (l)  ■ 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery  (12) 

<  )ther  diseases  of  digestive  track  -  -  - 

Diseases  of  liver  (excluding  cancer) 

Bright's  disease,  Disease  of  kidney 

Surgical  diseases  (excluding  Erysipelas  and  Cancer; 

Other  diseases       .  -  -  -  - 

Total  -  -  -  - 


23 
8 

108 
46 
15 
89 
22 
17 
12 

•  67 

•  50 

1,144 
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PAPER  No.  XIV. 


CONSIDERATIONS    ON  THE   AMOUNT    OF   CUBIC    SPACE    IN   THE 
LYING-IN  WARDS  OF  WORKHOUSE  INFIRMARIES. 

By  T.  Holmes,  Esq. 

The  Committee  have  already  prescribed  two  different  minimum  allowances  of  space 
in  sick  wards  of  workhouses,  viz.,  one  for  ordinary  wards  (850  feet),  and  one  for  separa- 
tion wards  (1,200  feet).  In  contending  that  lying-in  wards  should  be  classed  with 
the  latter,  I  was  met  by  the  observation  that  such  an  alteration  from  the  present  system 
would  be  absurd,  because  the  experience  of  the  present  system  shows  that  these  cases 
do  perfectly  well  in  a  space  much  less  than  1,200  feet.  It  becomes  important  therefore 
to  examine  what  the  experience  of  the  present  system  (as  stated  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Edward 
Smith,  and  in  the  return  given  in  Appendix)  really  does  show  with  respect  to  the  cubic 
space  which  patients  now  obtain  in  the  lying-in  wards  of  workhouses. 

It  may  appear  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  a  few  obvious  considerations  bearing  on 
the  method  of  calculating  the  cubic  space  in  a  ward  ;  but  I  only  do  so  in  order  to  render 
my  argument  the  more  easy  to  follow,  and  contradict  or  correct  where  it  is  erroneous. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  quantity  of  cubic  space  obtained,  or  actually  enjoyed,  by 
any  patient  in  a  ward  at  any  given  time,  is  obviously  quite  a  different  thing  from  the 
calculated  minimum,  and  depends  on  the  number  of  patients  at  that  time  in  the  ward 
in  question. 

If  exact  information  on  this  head  cannot  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  no  ''  daily 
states  "  of  the  wards  being  kept,  a  rough  idea  of  it  can  be  formed  from  considerations 
resting  on  the  following  data. 

Allowing  that  each  patient  really  has  had  only  the  calculated  minimum,  it  must  follow 
that  the  ward  has  been  always  full.  Supposing  that  the  average  duration  of  the  cases 
is  known  (as  in  midwifery  cases  it  is  approximately),  the  number  of  days  in  the  year 
divided  by  the  number  of  days  expressing  that  duration  gives  the  number  of  patients 
to  each  bed  for  a  year,  and  this  multiplied  by  the  number  of  beds  in  the  ward  gives  the 
total  of  the  population  of  the  ward  for  the  year. 

Now,  we  were  informed  by  Dr.  Randall,  and  I  have  also  been  told  at  the  workhouses, 
that  lying-in  women  stop  in  the  lying-in  wards  only  a  short  time,  and  are  then  trans- 
ferred with  their  infants  to  other  parts  of  the  house.  The  time  was  put,  by  Dr.  Randall, 
at  a  little  more  than  a  fortnight. 

Let  it  be  assumed  then,  that,  if  the  ward  were  kept  always  full,  each  bed  would  change 
its  inmate  20  times  a  year,  giving  an  average  of  lS^  days  to  each  patient;  which  is, 
probably,  more  than  the  real  time.  So  that,  in  five  years,  each  wrorkhouse  would  have 
received  100  times  as  many  lying-in  women  as  it  has  lying-in  beds  attached  to  it.  This 
would  represent  the  extreme  case,  in  which  every  patient  wTould  be  restricted  to  the 
calculated  minimum  of  space.  If  the  returns  of  numbers  from  any  lying-in  ward  are  se- 
riously below  this  extreme,  it  shows  that  that  ward  must  have  had  a  certain  proportion 
of  empty  beds  on  an  average ;  and  if  the  disproportion  between  the  two  numbers  is  very 
great,  although  it  may  still  be  true  that  the  ward  has  been  occasionally  full,  it  must 
very  rarely  have  been  so.  Consequently,  the  patients  must  usually  have  been  obtaining 
a  cubic  space  far  above  that  prescribed  as  the  official  minimum. 

The  following  figures  are  made  up  from  Dr.  E.  Smith's  report  and  the  other  document 
above  referred  to,  treated  on  this  principle. 

The  first  column  shows  the  names  of  all  the  workhouses  in  Dr.  Smith's  report,  at 
which  the  number  of  lying-in  beds  is  given.*  The  second  represents  that  number  multi- 
plied by  100,  which  would  be  the  number  of  patients  under  treatment  in  five  years,  if  each 
had  been  restricted  to  the  calculated  minimum  of  space.  The  third  gives  the  number 
actually  under  treatment  during  the  five  years  for  which  we  have  returns  in  the  other 
document  (Appendix  10)  The  last  gives  the  calculated  minimum  of  cubic  space  iu  the 
wards  as  stated  in  Dr.  Smith's  report.  The  difference  between  the  numbers  in  the 
second  and  third  columns  is  seen  to  be  enormous  at  most  of  the  workhouses  ;  and  this 

*  I  have  also  entered  the  names  of  those  workhouses  where  the  number  of  lying-in  f>eds  or  of  deliveries, 
is  not  given,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  table  is  made  up  without  any  selection. 
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en 


shows,  if  I  have  understood  rightly  the  information  furnished  to  us,  that  the  patients  in 
the  lying-in  wards  of  workhouse  infirmaries  ohtain  an  allowance  of  cuhic  space  in  reality, 
of  which  the  calculated  minimum  gives  no  idea. 

What  the  cubic  space  really  is  it  would  be  impossible  to  say,  without  having  access 
to  the  "  daily  states"  of  these  wards  ;  and  it  would,  even  then,  be  very  difficult  and,  for 
practical  purposes,  useless,  to  strike  an  average  in  wards  which  may,  perhaps,  occasion- 
ally be  lull,  but  are  certainly  very  often  quite  empty.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the 
information  before  us  is  compatible  with  the  belief  (which  I  for  my  part  entertain),  that 
these  patients  are  habitually  treated  in  spaces  far  exceeding  1,200  cubic  feet. 

The  workhouses  arc  28  in  number  ;  of  these  only  seven  have  had  half  the  estimated 
extreme  number  of  patients,  and  out  of  these  seven,  four,  viz.,  (5)  St.  George  the  Martyr, 
(7)  St.  Marylebone,  (8)  St  Giles's  and  St.  George's,  and  (10)  the  Strand,  have  little  above 
half  their  estimated  allowance  of  patients,  so  that  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  on  an  average  the 
cases  are  really  treated  in  those  workhouses  in  an  air-space  at  least  twice  as  large  as  the 
calculated  minimum,  that  is,  more  than  1,200  feet.*  In  the  others,  (1)  Lambeth, 
(30)  St.  George's  in  the  East,  and  (33)  St.  Pancras,  the  difference  is  by  no  means  so 
great,  if  my  calculation  is  accurate.  At  most  of  the  workhouses,  however,  the  number 
treated  in  the  five  years  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  those  who  would  have  been  received, 
had  each  patient  really  been  restricted  to  the  calculated  minimum  of  space.  This  shows 
that  in  wards  of  four  or  five  beds  there  must  constantly  have  been  only  one  patient  under 
treatment,  who  would  therefore  obtain  not  the  calculated  minimum  of  say  GOO  cubic  feet, 
but.  the  whole  space  of  the  ward,  2,400  or  3,000  cubic  feet.  If  it  be  argued  that  the 
minimum  space  is  often  really  granted  and  that  no  harm  follows,  I  reply  that  there  is  no 
proof  of  this.  The  experience  of  the  workhouses  where  the  number  of  patients  is 
greatly  below  the  estimate,  shows  plainly  that  there  the  mere  calculated  minimum  of 
space  can  be  very  rarely,  if  ever,  granted  ;  but  the  experience  of  the  three  which 
approach  to  the  estimate  does  not  prove  the  reverse,  unless  the  estimate  be  proved 
accurate.  Now,  in  order  to  avoid  cavil,  I  have  put  the  average  duration  of  each  case, 
as  I  believe,  much  above  the  reality. f 

But  if  it  be  said  "  the  present  system  works  well,  why  alter  it  ?"  I  would  reply  that 
we  cannot  avoid  altering  it  in  some  way.  Jf  the  Guardians  are  willing,  or  are  compelled, 
to  accept  our  terms,  which  are  shown  to  involve  a  considerable  expense  to  them  in  the 
way  of  infirmary  accommodation,  they  surely  have  a  right  to  construe  those  terms  as 
strictly  as  they  please.  If  they  arc  told  on  official  authority  that  the  lying-in  women 
only  require  a  space  of  850  cubic  feet,  they  will  be  both  inclined  and  entitled  to  see  that 
such  patients  only  get  that  space.  Consequently,  if  the  present  lying-in  ward  be  too 
large  on  that  calculation  for  the  number  of  applicants,  it  will  be  changed  for  a  smaller 
ward ;  or  in  building  a  new  infirmary  the  provision  will  be  made  accordingly.  I  have 
no  doubt,  therefore,  that  our  recommendation  of  850  feet  would  really  effect  a  change  on 
the  present  system.  The  proposed  allowance  of  1,200  cubic  feet  would  involve  hardly 
any  change,  as  it  seems  to  me,  beyond  taking  out  of  the  lying-in  ward  beds  which  are 
seldom  used ;  and  in  any  accidental  pressure  of  obstetric  cases,  converting  one  of  the 
separation-wards  into  a  temporary  lying-in  ward. 


Names  of  Workhouses  in  the  Order  of  Dr.  E.  Smith's  Report. 


Estimated  No., 
being  100  Times 

the  Number 
of  Lying-in  Beds. 


Seal  No.  (from 
Document  17,050.) 


Cubic  Feet  in 

each 

Eying-in  Ward. 


1.  Lambeth 

2.  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark 

3.  Bermondsey 

4.  St.  Olave's,  Southwark 

5.  St.  George  the  Martyr 

6.  Greenwich 

7.  St.  Marylebone 

8.  St.  Giles  and  St.  George 

9.  St.  Martin's-in-the-FuMs 
10.   Strand 


673 


583 
656 
394 
915 

788 
590 
514 

456 


*  At  the  meeting  at  which  the  draft  of  this  paper  was  read,  Dr.  Randall  produced  daily  states  of  the 
lying-in  wards  of  the  Marylebone  Infirmary,  which  fully  bore  out  the  conclusions  of  this  paper,  as  far  as  that 
institution  was  concerned. 

+  It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  remark  that  of  the  three  workhouses  where  the  lying-in  wards  seem  to 
be  kept  tolerably  full,  two  are  condemned  in  express  terms  in  Dr.  Smith's  report,  viz.,  Lambeth  and  St.  Pan- 
eras  ;  while  in  the  third,  St.  George's  in  the  East,  the  cubic  space  allowed  is  nearly  900  feet,  and  this, 
seems  in  practice  to  be  usually  exceeded  by  one  sixth. 
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Estimated  No., 

Cuhir.  T'oct  in 

Names  of  Workhouses  in  the  Order  of  Dr.  E.  Smith's  Report. 

being  100  Times 

the  Number 
of  Lying-in  Beds. 

Real  No.  (from 
Document  17,050.) 

Lyii 

each 
lg-in  Ward. 

11.  Holborn                  .... 



_^ 

12.  Clerkenwell                .... 

700 

289 

803 

13.  Shoreditch         -                ... 

1,300 

299 

742 

14.  Whitechapel             -               -               ... 

1,300 

.■;.".") 

699 

15.  Mile  End             .... 

600 

200 

892 

16.  City  of  London             -                                    - 

800 

138 

651 

17.  Stepney             -                 -                 ... 

500 

125 

649 

18.  Poplar         -                  -                    ... 

— 

210 

— 

19.  St.  Margaret's  and  St.  John's,  Westminster 

1,200 

399 

643 

20.  St.  James's,  Westminster             ... 

— 

276 

— 

21.  Kensington             ...                 . 

600 

285 

612 

22.  St.  Margaret's  and  St.  John's,  at  Kensington 

300 

about  12 

621 

23.  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square             -             -           i 

600 

None 

— 

24.  Hackney            -                 -                 - 

200 

— 

— 

25.  East  London             -              -                 ... 

1,000 

161 

599 

26.  Islington             -                 .... 

1,200 

375 

{ 

f 
1 

481 

712 

27.  Chelsea                  -                 .... 

1,200 

313 

2,260 
498 

28.  St.  George's  at  Brompton             -             - 

— 

97 

— 

29.  Fulham         ...... 

600 

109 

{ 

1,045 
615 

30.  St.  George's  in  the  East             -             ... 

600 

477 

891 

31.  Rotherhithe             ...               -             . 

— 

97 

— 

32.  Paddington         -             -             -             ... 

1,000 

216 

{ 

787 
626 

33.  St.  Pancras             -                 .... 

1,200 

1,001 

r 

742 
710 

34.  Bethnal  Green                           -            - 

1,100 

397 

{ 

587 

610 

1,163 

35.  Camberwell                               - 

1,100 

220 

{ 

986 
660 

36.  St.  Luke's            ...                . 

1,000 

90 

581 

37.  St.  Mary's,  Ncwington             -              ... 

1,300 

243 

{ 

740 
463 

38.  Wandsworth  and  Clapham             - 

1,400 

206 

{ 

890 

584 

39.  Hampstead             -             -                ... 

400 

30 

554 

40.  West  London                 -                 - 

600 

201 

{ 

986 
877 

The  numbers  prefixed  to  the  names  of  the  workhouses  show  their  order  in  Dr.  Smith's  Report.  In 
some  workhouses  there  are  more  than  one  lying-in  ward.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  cubic  space  per  bed  in 
each  is  given. 


17637. 


H 
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PAPER  No.  XV. 


MEMORANDUM  BY  Dr.  RANDALL. 

Space  assumed  to  be  Occupied  by  Lying-in  Women  in  Workhouses. 


1- 

a. 

3. 

'*. 

.-,. 

e. 

7. 

8. 

Name  of  Union. 

Number  of 
lying-in 
women 
during 

J  years 

I'll.lril 

21  Dec.  1865. 

Average 

number  per 

year. 

Number  of 

be<L  in 
each  ward. 

Cubii 

spaci-  per 

bed. 

Average 
number  of 

women 
oooupying 
the  wards 

per  day. 

Anernee  enblfl 
i,r   foresail 
wumiui  par 

dny,  naaumniK 

Bhe  remain- 

in  the  ward 

21  d.j.. 

Deaths 

in 

:,  _\i:ir>. 

Death- 
rat  i- 
per  '<ni. 
in 

r,  .v.arv 

St.  Luke's    - 

'.Ml 

18 

9 

:,si 

l-ii 

6,289 

St.  Olave's  - 

~-j 

14-4 

7 

583 

0-8 

6,536 

1 

1-4 

Wandsworth  and  Claphum   - 

206 

41-2 

14 

645 

2-4 

3,768 

1 

0-5 

East  London             - 

161 

32-2 

10 

599 

1-9 

3, 1  53 

1 

0-6 

Shoreditch                - 

299 

59-8 

13 

742 

3-4 

2,837 

3 

1-0 

City  of  London        ... 

138 

27-6 

8 

651 

1-6 

3,255 

1 

0-7 

Hampstead  -             -             -             - 

30 

6 

4 

j.-,4 

0-3 

7,887 

1 

3-3 

Kensington  - 

285 

57 

14 

606  ' 

:i  •  :i 

2,571 

— 

— 

Camberwcll-             - 

220 

44 

9 

666 

2-5 

2,398 

3 

1-4 

St     Margaret's   and   St.    John's,    at 

12 

2-4 

3     • 

621 

o-i 

18,630 

— 

— 

Kensington. 

West  London          - 

201 

40-2 

6 

913 

2-3 

2,382 

2 

1-0 

Mile  End    ...            - 

200 

40 

6 

892 

2'3 

2,327 

— 

— 

Bethnal  Green          ... 

397 

79-4 

11 

77.". 

4-6 

1 ,853 

2 

0-5 

Stepney                               - 

125 

25 

5 

649 

1-4 

^,.'lls 

— 

— 

Paddington  -             .             -             . 

216 

4.1-2 

6 

787 

2-5 

1,889 

3 

1-4 

St.  Margaret's  and  St.  John's,  West- 

399 

79-8 

12 

643 

4-6 

1,677 

— 

— 

minster. 

Fulham        - 

109 

21-8 

5 

615 

1-3 

8,865 

__ 

— 

Clerkenwell  -             -             -             - 

289 

57-8 

7 

803 

.-C3 

1,708 

— 

— 

Chelsea        .... 

313 

62 

11 

498 

3-6 

1,522 

— 

— 

Greenwich    -             -             -             - 

242 

48-4 

10 

394 

2-8 

1.4117 

1 

0-4 

Whitechapel              - 

.r>f>5 

111 

13 

699 

6-4 

1,420 

6 

1  -1 

St.  Man,  N'ewington 

243 

48-6 

5 

740 

2-8 

1,321 

1 

11-4 

St.  Marylebone        - 

1,214 

242-8 

20 

851 

14.0 

1,216 

11) 

0-8 

St.  George  the  Martyr 

555 

111 

11 

656 

6-4 

1.128 

o 

0-4 

St.  Giles,  Bloomsbury 

614 

126-8 

12 

552 

7-3 

907 

2 

0-3 

St.  George's  in  the  East 

477 

95-4 

6 

891 

5  - "» 

972 

3 

0-6 

Islington       -              -              -              - 

375 

75 

8 

623 

4-3 

r,i59 

11 

2-9 

St.  Pancras  -            -            -            - 

1,001 

200-2 

12 

742 

11-5 

774 

11 

11 

Lambeth      .... 

856 

171-2 

11 

673 

9-9 

748 

9 

1-1 

Strand          ...             - 

309 

61-8 

6 

456 

3-6 

760 

2 

0-6 

The  returns  or  the  measurements  of  the  following  -workhouses  are  defective,  viz.,  St.  Saviour's,  Bermondsey,  St.  Martin's,  Holborn, 
Poplar,  St.  James's  Westminster,  Hackney,  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  and  Kotherhithe  ;  hence  they  are  not  included  in  the 
above  table. 

The  method  adopted  to  arrive  at  these  averages  has  been  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  women  confined  in  these  wards  during  the  year  by  the  time  which  each  woman  has 
been  supposed  to  remain,  and  dividing  the  result  by  the  total  number  of  days  in  the  year ; 
this  calculation  gives  a  fair  estimate  of  the  daily  average  of  women  in  a  ward — 14 — 18 
or  21  days  represent  the  average  time  for  a  parturient  woman  to  remain  in  a  ward  and 
occupy  a  bed,  being  employed  during  her  convalescence  ;  the  full  limit  of  21  days  has 
been  preferred  in  the  calculation.  If  the  smaller  numbers  had  been  used,  the  difference 
between  columns  3  and  5  would  have  been  still  greater,  and  column  6  would  give  a  cubic 
space  higher  than  that  now  represented,  and  much  above  the  1 ,200  recommended  by  the 
committee,  especially  in  the  first  24  workhouses.  To  propose  a  formula  to  obtain  this 
result,  let — 

a  =  the  number  of  women  confined  in  a  year. 

b  =  the  number  of  days  allotted  to  each  woman. 

c  =  the  number  of  days  in  the  year. 

x  =  the  result  required,  viz.,  the  average  number  of  women  occupying  the  wards  per 
day. 

then  — ^—  =  x. 
c 

It  is  true  that  this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  question  is  open  to  some  objection,  yet  it 
clearly  shows  that  many  of  the  workhouse  lying-in  wards  are  not  always  full,  and  when 
full  can  only  be  so  for  a  short  time.  That  to  make  up  for  an  occasional  and  a  short 
duration  of  overcrowding  the  wards  must  have  a  counteracting  low  number  of  occupants, 
and  often  be  nearly  empty.  This,  as  it  were,  gives  the  lying-in  room  rest  and  time  for 
purification,  and  in  most  instances  has  hitherto  appeared  to  act  beneficially.  The  work- 
houses where  the  lying-in  wards  are  usually  occupied  to  their  full  complement,  or  nearly 
so,  exemplify  the  mischief  of  overcrowding  and  of  constant  use.    Lambeth  and  St.  Pancras 
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mav  be  cited  as  examples  ;  the  number  of  beds  in  each  of  these  lying-in  wards  is  respec- 
tively 11  and  12,  and  according  to  the  formula  the  number  of  women  on  an  average  is 
10  and  12  per  day,  and  the  air  space  for  each  woman  per  day  is  748  and  774  cubic  feet, 
so  that  these  wards  are  generally  full.  The  allowance  of  cubic  space  is  small  and  puerperal 
fever  the  result.     See  Paper  II. 

Again,  where  the  confinements  are  few  in  number,  such  as  St.  Luke's,  St.  Olave's,  and 
Hampstead,  the  calculation  would  give  a  fair  exposition  of  the  daily  amount  of  cubic 
space  enjoyed  by  each  woman.  When  18,  14,  and  6  women  are  confined  yearly,  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  they  are  all  confined  on  one  day,  or  in  the  same  week,  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  they  are  spread  over  the  whole  year,  and  as  it  is  granted  that  a 
woman  remains  in  a  lying-in  ward  for  about  18  or  21  days,  or  that  a  bed  is  occupied  by 
18  or  20  different  women  in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  so  the  wards  have  barely  had 
more  than  one  woman  at  a  time,  and  the  cubic  space  for  each  of  these  women  would  be 
respectively  5,229,  4,084,  and  2,215  ;   in  fact  the  cubic  space  of  the  whole  ward. 

At  the  Marylebone  Workhouse,  a  register  of  the  number  of  women  occupying  the 
lying-in  wards  has  been  kept  for  two  days  in  each  week,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  the  latter 
being  the  day  which  is  occupied  by  the  largest  number  of  women.*  The  average  of  the 
register  gives  14  per  day,  and  the  calculation  the  same  number.  The  wards  were  full 
and  contained  20  women  on  three  Fridays  only,  that  is  on  three  days  of  the  whole  year ; 
on  four  Fridays  there  were  only  seven  women,  this  being  the  lowest  number.  From  this 
example,  that  the  practical  result  agrees  with  the  theoretical  calculation,  the  conclusion 
may  be  drawn  that  the  cubic  space  per  bed  is  not  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  actual  space 
allowed  for  each  woman,  and  that  the  above  table  gives  a  nearer  approximation  of  the 
real  condition  of  the  lying-in  wards.  It  would,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention 
that  of  the  1,214  women  confined  in  this  workhouse  during  five  years,  944  were  single, 
and  that  667  of  these  were  mothers  for  the  first  time.  With  the  exception  of  119,  all 
the  single  women  had  come  direct  from  their  homes,  and  upon  recovery  left  the  lying-in 
ward  at  their  own  request,  with  the  object  of  endeavouring  to  follow  their  former 
occupations. 

*  This  occurs  simply  from  the  arrangement  that  the  women  are  only  discharged  weekly  and  on  that  day. 


Saint  Marylebone  Infirmary. 


-Number  of  Lying-in  Women  on  the  Tuesday  and  Friday  of  each  Week 
in  1865. 


Tuesday, 
3  January. 

Friday, 
6  January. 

Brought  forward 

Tuesday. 

Friday. 

1st  week 

12 

13 

321 

346 

2d      „ 

13 

15 

28th  week 

14 

16 

3d      „           - 

18 

19 

29th     „ 

11 

12 

4th     „ 

15 

16 

30th     „ 

12 

15 

5th     „ 

11 

14 

31st     „ 

12 

12 

6th     „ 

11 

14 

32d      „ 

7 

11 

7th     „ 

11 

13 

33d      „ 

11 

13 

8th     „ 

12 

13 

34th     „ 

12 

14 

9th     „ 

15 

15 

35th     „             -              - 

9 

10 

10th     .. 

9 

9 

36th     ,. 

11 

15 

11th     ., 

15 

18 

37th     „            - 

14 

16 

12th     „ 

17 

19 

38th     ., 

is 

20 

13th     „ 

8 

10 

39th     „ 

16 

16 

14th     ., 

t 

7 

40th     „ 

11 

12 

15th     .. 

5 

10 

•list        ,. 

i;; 

14 

16th     .. 

14 

16 

42d      „ 

is 

19 

17th     .. 

IS 

18 

43d      „ 

17 

20 

18th     ., 

11 

11 

44th     „ 

13 

16 

19th     „ 

5 

* 

45th      „ 

16 

19 

20th     „ 

9 

10 

46th     ., 

15 

16 

21 M,      ,. 

13 

15 

47th     „ 

14 

16 

22d      ., 

14 

14 

iMh      „ 

14 

14 

23d       .. 

6 

7 

49th     „ 

15 

18 

24th     .. 

11 

11 

50th     „ 

17 

20 

25th     .. 

8 

10 

51st      .. 

L6 

18' 

26th     .. 

i 

i 

52d      „ 

li' 

IS 

27th     „ 

14 

15 

647 

736 

321 

346 



647-=-52=  12-44  average  every  Tuesday.     736-^52=14-15  average  every  Friday. 
13-29  mean  average  of  Tuesday  and  Friday. 
243  the  yearly  average  of  the  number  of  women  delivered  in  five  years. 
243x21=5,103-^-365=13-9  average  per  day  according  to  formula, 
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PAPER  No.  XVI. 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  PROVIDING,  TRAINING,  AND 
ORGANIZING  NURSES  FOR  THE  SICK  POOR  IN  WORKHOUSE 
INFIRM  ARIES. 

By  Miss  Nightingale. 


Sir, 

In  order  to  reply  in  detail  to  the  request  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  through 
you,  from  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  for 
suggestions  on  the  subject  of  providing,  training,  and  organizing  Nurses  for  the  sick 
poor  in  workhouse  infirmaries,  I  begin  by  taking  it  for  granted  that  we  understand  the 
same  thing  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  word  "  nursing." 

The  word  "  nursing''  has  very  much  improved  its  meaning  during  the  last  10  years, 
and  is  improving  its  meaning  every  year  more  and  more. 

That  there  has  been  hitherto  nothing  of  nursing  but  the  name  in  workhouse  infirmaries 
in  general,  I  believe  the  Committee  and  I  shall  be  agreed. 

But,  as  a  great  experiment  has  been  now  for  18  months  in  operation  to  nurse  the 
Liverpool  Workhouse  Infirmary  by  trained  Nurses,  as  there  are  few  or  none  of  the  London 
workhouses  which  have  not  now  one  or  two  or  more  paid  Head  Nurses,  and  as  I  read  the 
terms  of  the  question  which  the  Committee  have  done  me  the  honour  of  putting  to 
me,  I  will  take  for  granted  that  the  intention  is  now  really  to  inquire  into  the  best 
system  of  nursing  (best  as  conducing  to  the  cure  of  the  sick),  and  how  to  obtain  it,  and 
that  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  nursing  is. 

Latterly  there  has  been  all  over  England  a  great  movement  to  substitute  for  "  paid 
nursing  "paid  trained  nursing.  And,  as  it  is  not  the  payment  but  the  training  which 
makes  the  high  efficiency  of  the  Medical  Officer,  so  and  still  more  in  the  case  of  the 
Nurse  it  is  not  the  payment  but  the  training  of  the  Nurse  which  makes  her  efficiency 
(though  high  efficiency  will  always  be  highly  paid)  ;  I  will  therefore  drop  the  word 
altogether  of  "  paid  Nurses,"  it  being  just  as  ridiculous  as  it  would  be  to  say  instead  of 
"  qualified "  Medical  Officers,  paid  Medical  Officers,  and  use  the  word  /rained  (/.  e. 
qualified)  Nurses. 

[An  uneducated  man  who  practises  physic  is  justly  called  a  quack,  perhaps  an  impostor. 
Why  are  not  uneducated  Nurses  called  quacks  and  impostors?  Simply,  I  suppose, 
because  there  are  few  who  think  a  man  can  understand  medicine  and  surgery  by  instinct. 
But,  till  the  last  10-20  years,  people  in  England  thought  that  every  woman  was  a  Nurse 
by  instinct.] 

I  will  not,  therefore,  discuss  the  question  whether  the  "  pauper  Nurse  "  is  to  continue 
or  not  in  workhouse  infirmaries.  But,  supposing  that  the  untrained  pauper  clement 
is  to  be  got  rid  of,  go  on  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  nursing  is  to  replace  it. 

Are  we  to  advertise  for  Nurses  at  good  salaries,  and  take  the  best  who  turn  up  ? 
that  is,  are  we  to  make  "  pay  "  the  test  of  efficiency  ?  Or  are  there  any  other  qualifi- 
cations besides  acceptance  of  office  for  pay  which  should  be  exacted  of  candidates  for 
such  appointments  ?  As  we  have  been  saying,  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  nursing  the 
sick  was  so  easy  that  any  woman  could  do  it.  But,  like  the  old  man  who  embraced  the 
office  of  schoolmaster  because  he  was  not  fit  for  anything  else,  the  women  who  embraced 
the  office  of  Nurse,  especially  of  Midwife  for  the  poor,  or  of  hospital  Nurse,  were 
generally  those  who  were  too  old,  too  weak,  too  drunken,  too  dirty,  too  stolid,  or  too 
bad  to  do  anything  else.  They  were,  in  fact,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the  class  from  which 
now  comes  the  "  pauper  Nurse,"  for  few  women  go  into  a  workhouse  except  from  defect, 
defect  of  some  kind  or  other,  defect  of  body,  defect  of  mind,  or  defect  of  morality. 

[This  is,  of  course,  more  especially  the  case  in  the  workhouses  of  London  or  of  any 
large  town.] 

At  present  there  is,  as  already  mentioned,  a  great  movement  over  England,  and 
indeed  from  the  applications  I  receive,  I  may  add,  over  the  Colonies  and  India,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  offer  inducements  to  the  best  instead  of  the  worst  women,  and  to 
train  them  in  nursing  duties  under  Matrons  and  Head  Nurses  (called  in  hospital  language 
"  Sisters")  as  the  basis  for  all  nursing  appointments  whatever.  And,  as  we  have  seen, 
this  movement  has  fortunately  extended  beyond  the  civil  and  military  hospitals,  beyond 
associations  for  nursing  the  sick  poor  at  home,  and  has  begun  among  workhouse  sick  to 
do  its  work. 
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What  your  Committee  desire  to  see  carried  out  in  workhouse  infirmaries  is  therefore, 
I  understand,  the  introduction  of  a  trained  and  organized  system  of  nursing  the  most 
efficient  possible,  together  with  the  appliances  which  alone  would  afford  it  a  fair  chance 
of  success. 

I  will,  therefore,  discuss  the  various  points  in  the  question  under  the  following 
heads : — 

1.  The  present  sources  of  supply  of  trained  Nurses. 

2.  Method  of  improving  the  supply  of  trained  Nurses. 

3.  Relation  of  hospital  management  to  efficient  Nursing. 

4.  Structural  arrangements  in  hospitals  required  for  efficient  Nursing. 

1.  The  Present  Sources  of   Supply  of  Trained  Nurses. 

From  the  almost  daily  references  made  (but  not,  alas !  answered)  from  all  parts  of 
England,  as  well  as  from  England's  foreign  dependencies,  regarding  a  provision  of 
trained  Nurses  for  public  establishments,  for  nursing  village  sick,  and  also,  latterly,  for 
workhouses,  I  can  state  that  very  few  trained  Nurses  are  available  for  workhouse 
infirmaries.  Also  that,  to  put  one  trained  Nurse,  however  efficient,  in  an  ordinary  large 
workhouse  infirmary  of  a  large  town,  is  very  like  putting  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay, 
or  putting  a  new  patch  upon  an  old  garment.  It  only  makes  the  rent  larger  than  it  was 
before,  and,  as  the  rent  was  quite  large  enough  already,  and  as  we  have  never  a  stock 
on  hand  of  such  valuable  articles  as  good  Nurse ;  to  throw  away  upon  making  rents, 
I  should  discourage  (and  always  have  discouraged  within  my  own  province)  the  casting 
ashore  of  a  Nurse,  here  and  there,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  on  a  desolate  island,  for  some 
overcrowded  institutions  are  very  desolate  islands. 

Small,  well-managed  country  institutions,  where  the  sick  may  be  nursed  by  one  good 
trained  Head  Nurse,  are  the  exception.    To  do  this  we  have  occasionally  acceded. 

Otherwise,  no  good  can  be  done  except  by  sending  in  (as  at  Liverpool  Workhouse 
Infirmary)  a  trained  Superintendent  with  a  staff  of  trained  Head  Nurses  under  her. 

I  have  been  frequently  asked  whether  London  hospitals  could  not  supply  Nurses  to 
workhouse  infirmaries.  If  all  the  London  hospitals  had  training  schools  for  Nurses, 
which  they  have  not,  and  would  all  train  Nurses  for  workhouse  infirmaries,  which 
they  would  not,  they  could  not  supply  the  London  workhouse  infirmaries  with  Nurses. 
They  can't  supply  themselves.  The  demand  is  at  this  moment  far  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  will  be  for  years  to  come. 

The  Committee  is  perhaps  hardly  aware  how  often  I  have  (and  it  is  not  only  my 
experience,  but  that  of  every  one  of  my  cotemporaries  who  have  done  anything  in  the 
Nurse-training  line)  how  often  we  have  to  answer  to  institutions,  public  and  private — 
"  We  cannot  supply  you  with  Nurses.  We  might  train  for  you  a  Superintendent  and 
staff  of  Head  Nurses,  and  then  you  must  train  for  yourselves." 

Besides, — a  thing  very  little  understood, — a  good  Nurse  has  her  professional  pride  in 
results  of  her  Nursing  quite  as  much  as  a  good  Medical  Officer  in  the  results  of  his 
treatment.  There  are  defective  buildings,  defective  administrations,  defective  appliances, 
which  make  all  good  Nursing  impossible.  A  good  Nurse  does  not  like  to  waste  herself, 
and,  the  better  the  Nurse,  the  stronger  this  feeling  in  her.  Humanity  may  overrule  this 
feeling  in  a  great  emergency  like  a  cholera  outbreak  ;  but  I  don't' believe  that  it  is  in 
human  nature  for  a  good  Nurse  to  bear  up,  with  an  ever-recurring  ever-useless  expendi- 
ture of  activity,  against  the  circumstauces  which  make  her  nursing  activity'  useless,  or  all 
but  useless.  Her  work  becomes  slovenly  like  the  rest,  and  it  is  afar  greater  pity  to  have 
a  good  Nurse  wasting  herself  in  this  way  than  it  would  be  to  have  a  steam-engine  running 
up  and  down  the  line  all  day  without  a  train,  wasting  coals. 

Perhaps  I  need  scarcely  add  that  Nurses  must  be  paid  the  market  price  for  their  labour, 
like  any  other  workers ;  and  that  this  is  yearly  rising. 

Our  principle  at  our  Training  School  at  St.  Thomas'  is  to  train  as  many  women  as  we 
can,  to  certificate  them,  and  to  find  employment  for  them,  making  the  best  bargain  for 
them,  not  only  as  to  wages,  but  as  to  arrangements  and  facilities  for  success. 

Any  persons  who  will  try  this  experiment  of  a  Nurse  Training  School  will  find  that  they 
are  engaged  years  deep,  and  that  their  difficulty  is,  not  to  obtain  good  situations  for  their 
trained  Nurses,  but  to  supply  the  demand,  or  a  tithe  of  the  demand. 

As  it  is  impracticable  to  provide  complete  staffs  of  trained  Nurses  at  the  present  time, 
the  only  other  courses  open  are  to  endeavour  to  complete  a  staff  under  a  Superintendent 
(Matron)  for  one  Workhouse  infirmary,  and  make  it  a  special  duty  of  this  staff  to  train 
Nurses  for  other  infirmaries — 

Or.  to  place  as  many  competent  Superintending  Nurses  or  Matrons,  one  (or  more)  in 
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each  workhouse  infirmary,  with  the  view  of  her  doing  the  hest  she  can   to   improve  the 
nursing,  in  the  hope  that  a  sufficiency  of  Nurses,  more  or  less  trained,  may  be  eventually 

obtained,  so  as  to  render  a  suitable  organization  possible. 

As  already  said,  I  look  upon  this  hope  as  almost  hopeless.  I  look  upon  it  as  just 
throwing  away  so  many  live  women — so  much  money — the  nurse  either  breaks  her  heart, 
or  neglects  her  dutj  . 

More  than  this;  "example,"  which  we  hear  so  much  of,  never  tends  to  the  best  but  to 
the  worst. 

In  an  alley  or  lodging-house  the  families  always  graduate  downwards  to  the  dirtiest 
family  in  the  alley  or  lodging-house,  not  upwards  to  the  cleanest. 

How  much  more  will  this  be  the  case  when  the  Nurse  is  superior  to  the  administration 
she  serves ! 

To  keep  up  the  spirits,  the  courage,  the  activity — the  aim  at  perfection,  of  Nurses — 
they  must,  always  be  under  a  superior,  who  is  superior  to  themselves. 

It  is  so  very  important,  therefore,  to  set  the  whole  Nursing  organization  of  any 
infirmary  in  the  right  groove  at  first,  that  1  cannot  but  strongly  feel  that  some  one 
infirmary-staff  and  organization  should  be  made  complete  from  the  beginning  ;  and  that 
this  should  be  done,  whatever  intermediate  course  may  be  taken  to  supply  nursing  (or 
better  nursing  than  the  present)  in  the  other  workhouse  infirmaries. 

Suppose  tint  this  be  agreed  to,  that  one  of  the  great  London  parishes  or  unions  were 
to  undertake  the  work,  we  should  try  to  obtain  a  trained  Superintendent  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  trained  Head  Nurses  under  her  to  begin  with. 

This  staff  would  introduce  at  once  the  system  of  trained  and  organized  nursing  as  a 
whole  into  the  infirmary  to  which  they  are  sent. 

[They  must,  of  course,  have  Assistant  Nurses  under  them.] 

And  the  Superintendent  might  proceed  at  the  same  time  to  train  as  many  suitable 
women  as  could  be  found  for  probation. 

As  already  said,  the  demand  for  Nurses  far,  far  exceeds  the  supply  of  women  suitable 
for  training  at  present. 

But  it  is  against  thelaw  of  demand  and  supply  that  this  should  always  continue. 

I  have,  however,  thought  it  right  to  state  the  difficulties  which  must  be  counted  on  in 
this  (as  in  any  other)  work.  And  in  this  (as  in  any  other)  work,  steadily  undertaken, 
progress  is  being  made  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties,  which  are  only  those  incident  to  new 
improvements,  and  require  time  and  the  help  of  public  opinion,  i.  e.,  of  the  public  opinion 
of  enlightened  men,  for  their  removal. 

II.   Method  of  Improving  the  Supply  of  Trained  Nurses. 

Supposing  that  an  efficient  staff  were  obtained  to  undertake  the  nursing  of  one  large 
workhouse  infirmary,  and  that  the  Superintendent  were  to  proceed  to  train  Nurses : — 

The  next  question  is,  how  to  train  ? 

A  reply  to  this  question  is  furnished  by  our  experience ;  and,  resting  on  this,  the 
following  system,  or  something  like  it,  might  be  adopted. 

It  has  answered  sufficiently  for  all  practical  purposes  and  would  probably  answer  in  a 
workhouse  infirmary,  where  the  required  number  of  patients  and  the  means  of  training 
were  to  be  found. 

[I  would  add  what  I  think  important,  that  there  is  this  advantage  in  organizing  a 
special  infirmary  nursing  service — an  advantage  which  attaches  to  any  regular  service — 
viz.,  that  a  prospect  Of  promotion  may  be  held  out,  not,  of  course,  by  seniority,  but  by 
selection  for  superior  merit  and  distinguished  service,  in  which  length  of  service  would  be 
considered. 

I  do  not  enter  further  into  this  suggestion,  because  it  will  be  supposed  to  entail  Govern- 
ment interference ;  and  it  is  not  my  province  to  enter  into  that.] 

Supposing,  then,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  you  have  the  means  of  training,  viz.,  a 
capable  Matron,  Medical  Officers  willing  to  help,  and  suitable  material,  probably  you 
could  not  do  better  than  frame  your  procedure  upon  the  Rules  for  admission  and 
training  Nurses  at  St.  Thomas's  and  King's  College  Hospitals,  under  the  "  Nightingale 
Fund."  The  Probationer  Nurses  at  St.  Thomas's  are  trained  in  general  nursing  duties  ; 
those  at  King's  College  Hospital  specially  in  midwifery  and  midwifery  nursing. 

In  the  process  of  training,  the  following  are  the  steps  : 

Every  woman  applying  for  admission  is  required  to  fill  up  the  Form  of  Application 
(Appendix  No.  1),  which  is  supplied  to  her  by  the  Matron  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
on  application. 
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Appendix  No.  2  are  the  Regulations  under  which  the  Probationer  is  admitted  to 
training. 

After  being  received  on  a  month's  trial  and  trained  for  a  month,  if  the  woman  shows 
sufficient  aptitude  and  character,  and  is  herself  desirous  to  complete  her  training,  she  is 
required  to  come  under  the  obligation  (Appendix  No.  2a),  which  is  printed  on  the 
back  of  No.  2,  binding  her  to  enter  into  hospital  service  for  at  least  four  years.  This 
is  the  only  recompense  the  Committee  exact  for  the  costs  and  advantages  of  training. 

The  list  of  "  Duties,"  (Appendix  No.  3),  is  put  into  the  hands  of  every  Probationer  on 
entering  the  service,  as  a  general  instruction  for  her  guidance,  and  she  is  checked  off  by  the 
Matron  and  "Sisters"  (Head  Nurses)  in  these  same  duties,  as  will  be  mentioned  im- 
mediately. 

Appendix  No.  4  is  the  Day  and  Night  Time  Table,  to  which  all  Probationers  are  re- 
quired generally  to  conform. 

It  prescribes  the  time  of  rising,  the  ward  hours,  time  of  meals,  time  of  exercise,  hours 
of  rest. 

From  the  nature  of  midwifery  training,  it  is  not  practicable  to  exact  the  same  svstem 
at  King's  College  Hospital  Midwifery  ward  as  in  the  regulated  wards  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital. 

The  class  of  duties  required  of  Midwifery  Nurses  is  also  different,  but  the  principles 
and  methods  of  selection  and  of  training  are  much  the  same,  as  also  the  conditions  of 
admission  and  of  service. 

I  would  add  that,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  women  annually  delivered  in  London 
workhouses,  a  far  more  important  school  for  Midwives  could  be  formed  there  than  in 
King's  College  Hospital  or  in  any  Lying-in  institution  in  London  or  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and  that  Midwifery  Nurses  might  be  thus  formed,  for  whom,  we  find,  there  is 
now  a  considerable  demand  by  ladies'  committees  and  other  institutions  (chiefly  benevolent) 
which  pay  them  well. 

Once  admitted  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  the  Probationer  is  placed  under  a  Head 
Nurse  (Ward  "  Sister  ")  having  charge  of  a  ward.  In  addition  to  her  salary  received 
from  the  Hospital,  the  Ward  "  Sister"  is  paid  by  the  "  Fund"  for  training  these  Pro- 
bationers. The  number  of  Probationers  she  can  adequately  train  of  course  depends 
on  the  size  and  arrangement  of  her  ward  and  its  number  of  beds. 

The  Ward  "Sisters"  are  all  under  an  able  Matron,  who  superintends  the  trainin°-~of 
the  Probationers,  in  addition  to  her  other  duties,  for  which  the  "  Fund  "  pays  her  a  salary, 
irrespective  of  her  salary  as  Matron  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

The  ward  training  of  the  Probationers  is  thus  carried  out  under  the  Ward  "  Sisters  " 
and  Matron. 

To  ensure  efficiency,  each  Ward  "  Sister"  is  supplied  with  a  Book  in  the  Form 
Appendix  No.  5,  which  corresponds  generally  with  the  List  of  Duties,  Appendix  No.  3, 
given  to  the  Probationer  on  her  entrance. 

The  columns  in  the  Ward  "  Sister's  "  Book  are  filled  up  by  suitable  marks  once  a  week. 

Besides  the  ward  training  properly  so  called,  there  are  a  number  of  duties  of  a 
medical  and  surgical  character,  in  which  the  Probationers  have  to  be  practically  instructed. 
And, this  instruction  is  given  by  the  Resident  Medical  Officer  at  the  bedside  or  otherwise, 
for  which  he  is  remunerated  by  the  "  Fund,"  independently,  of  course,  of  his  salary 
as  Permanent  Medical  Officer  of  the  Hospital. 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital  is  the  seat  of  a  well-known  Medical  School,  several  of  the 
Professors  attached  to  which,  voluntarily  and  without  remuneration,  give  lectures  to  the 
Probationers  on  subjects  connected  with  their  special  duties,  such  as  "elementary  instruc- 
tion in  chemistry,  with  reference  to  air,  water,  food,  &c.  ;  physiology,  with  reference 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  functions  of  the  body,  and  general  instruction  on  medical 
and  surgical  topics. 

At  King's  College  Hospital  instructions  are  given  in  midwifery  and  matters  connected 
with  the  diseases  of  women  and  children,  during  the  time  of  the  special  training  in 
midwifery. 

While  the  Ward  "  Sisters  "  are  required  to  keep  a  weekly  record  of  the  progress  of  the 
"  Probationers,"  the  Probationers  themselves  are  required  to  keep  a  diary  of  their  ward 
work,  in  which  they  write  day  by  day  an  account  of  their  duties.     They  are  also  required 
to  record  special  cases  of  disease,  injury,  or  operation,  with  the  daily  changes  in  the  case 
and  the  daily  alterations  in  management,  such  as  a  Nurse  requires  to  know. 

Besides  these  books,  each  Probationer  keeps  notes  of  the  lectures. 
All  these  records  kept  by  the   Probationers  are  carefully  examined,  and  arc  found  to 
afford  important  indications  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Probationer. 
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A  Register,  Appendix  No.  6,  is  kept  by  the  Matron  of  St.  Thomas's.  It  will  be  seen 
that  it  corresponds  with  the  Ward  "  Sister's  "  Book,  No.  5,  and  has  space  for  monthly 
entries  during  the  entire  year  of  training. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  all  the  documents  are  carefully  examined  by  the  Committee  of 
the  "  Nightingale  Fund,"  and  the  character  the  Nurse  receives  is  made  to  correspond 
as  nearly  as  may  be  with  the  results  of  the  training. 

We  do  not  give  the  women  a  printed  certificate,  but  simply  enter  the  names  of  all 
certificated  Nurses  in  the  Register  as  such.  This  was  done  to  prevent  them,  in  the 
event  of  misconduct,  from  using  their  certificates  improperly.  When  a  Nurse  has  satis- 
factorily earned  the  gratuity  attached  to  her  certificate,  the  Committee,  through  the 
S  ecretary,  communicate  with  her  and  forward  the  money. 

You   will  see   that  the  elements  required   for   working   such   a   system    of  training 

are  :■ — 

a.  A  good  Hospital  or  Infirmary. 

b.  A  competent  Training  Matron  (by  such  a  Matron  we  do  not  mean  a  woman  whose 

business  is  limited  to  looking  after  the  linen  and  housekeeping  of  the  Hospital, 
either  wholly  or  mostly,  but  a  woman  who,  whatever  may  be  her  duties  as  head 
of  the  Establishment,  performs  chiefly  and  above  all  others  the  duty  of  supcrin- 
tending  the  nursing  of  the  sick).  As  in  Workhouses  it  is  the  custom  for  the 
Matron  to  be  simply  housekeeper,  there  must  obviously  be  a  separate  Training 
and  Nursing  Matron  (as  is  now  established  in  one  of  the  largest  workhouse 
infirmaries  in  the  kingdom),  and  competent  to  train.  The  number  she  could  train 
would  depend  mainly  on  the  construction  of  the  Hospital,  and  on  the  capabilities 
of  the  "  Head  Nurses  "  or  "  Ward  Sisters  "  under  her. 

c.  Competent  "  Head  Nurses." 

If  such  Head  Nurses  are  or  can  be  appointed,  they  should  be  responsible  to  the 
Training  Matron.  The  Training  Matron  is  not  to  be  responsible  in  any  case  to  the 
Workhouse  Matron.  There  should,  of  course,  be  but  one  Infirmary  Matron  with  a 
Housekeeper  subordinate  to  her.     The  Infirmary  Matron  must  not  be  the  Workhouse 

Matron. 

The  Head  Nurses  must  be  competent  trainers.  Each  might  perhaps  train  four  Proba- 
tioners in  a  properly  constructed  ward. 

Of  course  the  Training  Matron,  if  she  is  to  be  herself  her  only  Head  Nurse,  can 
only  train  such  a  number  of  Probationers  as  a  Head  Nurse  could  train. 

Our  period  of  training  is  one  year  for  a  Nurse,  but  we  should  much  prefer  giving  two 
years  to  train  those  who  have  to  train  others  in  their  turn. 

The  Training  and  Nursing  Matron  should  be  responsible  to  the  Governing  authorities 
of  the  Infirmary,  or  to  any  Committee  appointed  by  them  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  Medical  Officers  of  Hospitals  where  training  is  to  be 
carried  on  are  willing  to  render  every  assistance  in  their  power  in  aiding  the  training 
by  oral  instruction  and  bedside  work. 

All  Nurses,  after  training,  might  be  certificated  by  the  Governing  Body  or  Poor  Law 
Board,  in  the  manner  mentioned. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  training  to  show  that  the  success  of  any 
system  must  primarily  depend  upon  your  obtaining  Trained  Nurses,  themselves  capable 
of  training  others. 

If  it  should  so  happen  that  a  good  Training  Matron  cannot  be  found,  the  best  way 
would  be  to  select  a  competent  woman,  and  send  her  for  training. 

It  would  indeed  be  in  every  way  most  desirable  to  begin  the  work  of  Workhouse 
Hospital  nursing  with  a  complete  staff,  as  well  as  of  training  at  any  Workhouse  Hospital 
that  may  be  considered  best  suited  for  the  object. 

The  Lady  Superintendent  at  King's  College  Hospital  might  possibly  undertake  the 
nursing  and  training  at  a  Workhouse  Infirmary,  as  she  has  already  done  at  Charing  Cross 
Hospital,  in  addition  to  King's  College  Hospital. 

If  considered  advisable,  in  the  course  of  time,  there  might  be  a  Trained  Superintendent- 
General  for  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan  Workhouse  Infirmaries,  responsible  directly 
to  the  Poor  Law  Board.  Under  this  Trained  Superintendent-General  might  be  placed  all 
Matrons  and  Nurses  of  Workhouse  Hospitals.  The  Nurses  should  be  selected  by  her. 
These  Nurses  should  train  others.  (It  is  not  meant  that  she  should  be  an  Inspectress 
living  at  home.  She  should  reside  in  the  Principal  Workhouse  Infirmary  as  her  head 
quarters,  where  the  Training  School  is.) 

It  is  hardly  necessary    to    state   that   no  women   but  of  unblemished  character  can 
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ever  be  admitted  as    Nurses.     Workhouse  Infirmaries  are  the  worst  places  to  employ 
penitents  in. 

It  is  perhaps  thought,  1,  that  my  requirements  for  a  good  Nurse  involve  that  she  should 
be  perfect,  both  as  a  woman  and  as  a  Nurse ;  that  a  search  for  any  such  is  a  search  for  a 
roc's  egg ;  2,  that  women  above  25  years  of  age,  with  such  characters  as  are  required, 
are  either  settled  in  good  situations,  or,  at  all  events,  that  their  prospects  are  such  that 
they  would  not  be  likely  to  go  into  Hospital  service. 

I  reply,  1,  that  my  requirements  retier  to  women  as  they  are,  and  that  they  exclude 
the  obviously  unfit,  without  aiming  at  an  imaginary  or  too  high  standard. 

2.  On  this  I  humbly  suggest  that  the  point  is  not  that  women  who  have  to  earn  their 
bread  will  not  be  likely,  after  25  years  of  age,  to  embrace  an  occupation  which  cannot  be 
exercised  under  that  age  ;  on  the  contrary,  not  a  newspaper  but  contains  advertisements 
for  women  "  not  under  25  "  or  "  30  years  of  age  "  to  fill  situations  of  trust,  both  in 
Institutions  and  in  domestic  service,  to  be  children's  nurses,  matrons,  "  confidential " 
servants  of  all  kinds.  The  real  point  is,  that  women  who  have  to  earn  their  bread  cannot, 
after  25  years  of  age,  seek  situations  which  require  a  year's  previous  training  ;  this,  which 
is  often  overlooked,  is  so  important  that  one  sine  qua  non  for  all  Institutions  which  train 
Nurses  is,  that  the  Probationers,  if  really  good  subjects  are  to  be  obtained,  should  receive 
wages  during  their  year's  training. 

1  ought  to  say  something  on  the  question  of  training  able-bodied  female  paupers  as 
Nurses. 

I  will  answer  the  question  by  another  question. 

Are  we  to  expect  that  we  shall  find  suitable  women  for  an  occupation  which  requires, 
perhaps  above  every  other  occupation,  sobriety,  honesty,  trustworthiness,  truthfulness, 
orderliness,  cleanliness,  good  character,  and  good  health,  among  those  who,  nearly  all,  at 
least  in  the  workhouses  of  large  towns,  are  there  because  they  have  not  been  sober,  not 
been  honest,  not  been  trustworthy  or  truthful,  not  been  orderly  or  cleanly,  not  had  good 
character  or  good  health,  because  they  have  not  been  one  or  any  of  these  things,  because 
they  have  failed  in  one  or  all  of  these  ? 

Is  it  likely  ? 

It  is  possible  that  in  country  unions  a  better  material  might  be  found. 

But  there  is  another  experiment  about  which  I  have  heretofore  been  asked  to  make 
an  inquiry,  and  to  give  an  opinion ;  and  I  have  done  so. 

This  is,  whether,  among  the  large  Union  Schools,  a  number  of  girls  might  not  be 
found  willing  and  suitable  to  be  trained  as  Nurses. 

As  mentioned,  I  have  made  considerable  inquiry  into  this. 

These  girls  are  usually  put  out  to  service  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16. 

This  is  quite  too  young  to  put  them  at  once  into  any  kind  of  infirmary  or  hospital  to 
take  their  chance  altogether  with  the  other  Probationers,  especially  in  the  men's  wards. 

But  it  is  not  at  all  too  young,  where  arrangements  and  provision  can  be  made  under 
a  proper  female  head,  for  them  to  learn  sick  cookery,  cleaning,  needle-work,  orderly 
habits,  all  that  is  learnt  in  a  servants'  training-school,  and  to  take  their  turn  in  doing 
what  they  can  be  taught  to  do  in  the  children's  sick  wards,  and  in  the  female  sick  wards, 
till  the  full-blown  hospital  Nurse  is  developed  out  of  them. 

Girls  of  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  are  not  at  all  too  young  to  choose  between 
domestic  service  or  hospital  nursing,  under  the  restrictions  mentioned  above. 

If  there  were  one  large  workhouse  infirmary  establishment  to  begin  with,  such  as  is 
proposed  above,  as  a  Training  School  for  Nurses,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  attach 
to  it  an  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  as  suggested. 

The  Infirmary  Training  Matron  must  be  the  head  of  all ;  under  her,  one  good  capable 
woman  to  take  special  charge  of  the  girls,  as  in  a  "  Home,"  and  to  apportion  them  their 
duties. 

_  Of  course  the  expense  might  be  an  objection.      It  is  certaiidy  easier  to  get  rid  of  the 
girls  altogether  and  at  once  into  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  at  present  a  great  dearth  of  the  material  for  good  Nurses. 
Here  it  might  be  found.  These  girls,  if  trained  into  good  hospital  Nurses,  would  earn 
higher  wages  than  girls  who  enter  domestic  service  at  14  or  15  years  of  age  ever  would 
do.  And  they  would  be  far  less  likely  to  fall  into  temptation  (which  fall  so  often  brings 
back  to  the  Workhouse  girls  sent  out  to  service  too  early).  It  might  be  that,  instead  of 
hospitals  supplying  workhouse  infirmaries  with  Nurses,  workhouse  infirmaries  might  in 
time  be  able  to  supply  hospitals.  Besides,  the  labour  of  these  girls  while  in  training  would 
not  be  valueless. 

I  need  hardly  say  that,  if  the  idea  were  entertained  of  carrying  out  this  suggestion, 
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I  should  be  most  happy  to  aid  in  every  way  in  my  power,  as  well  as  to  lay  before  the 
Committee  any  information  in  my  possession. 

III.  Relation  of  Hospital  Management  to  Efficient  Nursing. 

Equal  in  importance  to  the  provision  of  trained  Nurses  is  the  nature  of  the  hospital 
authority  under  which  these  Nurses  are  to  perform  their  duties.  For,  unless  an  under 
standing  is  come  to  on  this  point,  the  very  existence  of  good  nursing  is  an  impossibility. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  I  may  state  at  once  that,  10  turn  any  number  of  trained 
Nurses  into  any  workhouse  infirmary  to  act  under  the  superintendence  or  instructions  of 
any  workhouse  Master,  or  workhouse  Matron,  or  Medical  Officer  would  be  sheer  waste  of 
good  money. 

This  is  not  matter  of  opinion,  but  of  fact  and  experience. 

The  "  original  sin  "  of  this  part  of  the  workhouse  infirmary  system,  or  no  system,  has 
been, — 

1 .  The  nature  of  the  authority. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  nursing  material  on  which  the  authority  has  been  exercised. 
There  has  never  been  any  express  provision  made  for  the  care  of  sick  in  workhouses. 

The  reception  of  sick  is,  in  them,  an  accident,  an  excrescence. 

The  law  is  perfectly  right  in  limiting  the  comforts  of  able-bodied  poor  in  workhouses 
to  those  required  simply  for  preserving  life  in  health.  There  must  be  some  check  on  the 
constant  tendency  of  a  certain  class  to  descend  into  pauperism,  and  this  necessity  is  more 
or  less  kept  in  view  in  the  administration  of  all  workhouses,  everywhere,  in  all  their  parts. 

But  the  very  opposite  conditions  are  required  to  cure  the  sick,  and  the  very  opposite 
is  the  object.  By  curing  the  sick  you  prevent  pauperism,  both  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  you  don't  cure  the  sick  by  the  measures  which  repress  pauperism.  From 
the  instant  the  poor  man  becomes  sick  he  ceases,  by  the  fact,  from  being  the  legitimate 
object  of  any  such  repressive  measure.  On  the  contrary,  the  best  policy  and  economy 
(leaving  motives  of  humanity  out  of  the  question)  is  to  cure  him  as  quickly  as  possible, 
so  that  he  may  return  to  his  work,  and  cease  to  be  a  cause  of  expense  to  the  rates. 

This  principle  is  so  obvious  an  one  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enunciate  it,  were  it 
not  that  it  must  be  prominently  recognised,  if  we  are  to  improve  the  administration,  in 
order  to  make  improvement  possible  in  the  nursing,  of  workhouse  infirmaries. 

The  very  best  workhouse  master  and  mistress  would,  from  their  very  efficiency  against 
the  spread  of  pauperism,  be  the  very  worst  to  place  over  any  efficient  nursing  staff. 

[There  is,  besides,  absolutely  no  more  real  connexion  between  an  infirmary  and  a 
workhouse  than  between  an  infirmary  and  a  railway  establishment.] 

Indeed,  the  more  efficient  the  master  and  mistress  are  in  the  workhouse,  the  less  wrould 
they  be  fit  to  discharge  the  totally  distinct  duties  of  hospital  administrators. 

Place  an  efficient  Superintendent  of  Nurses  with  her  staff  in  charge  of  a  workhouse 
infirmary,  and  the  master  or  mistress  would  at  once  be  brought  in  contact  with  a  class 
of  new  duties,  carefully  performed,  the  very  sight  and  knowledge  of  which  would  be  a 
standing  protest  against  all  that  he  or  she  had  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  for  sick, 
and  almost  all  that  he  or  she  would  consider  to  be  necessary  for  their  care  and  comfort. 

This,  again,  is  no  theory.  It  is  simply  the  statement  in  a  few  words  of  experience 
already  obtained.  There  would  be,  as  there  has  been,  a  constant  clashing  of  jurisdictions 
and  authorities,  constant  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  was  and  what  was  not 
necessary.  The  sick  would  suffer ;  and  in  the  end  either  the  Master  or  the  Superintendent 
of  Nurses  would  have  to  resign  or  be  dismissed. 

In  the  recent  inquiries  made  by  the  Poor  Law  Board,  the  point  which  strikes  an 
experienced  hospital  manager  is  not  the  individual  cases  which  have  been  made  so  much  of, 
(though  these  are  striking  enough),  but  the  view  which  the  best  Matrons,  the  best 
Masters,  and  other  officials  of  the  wrorkhouses,  gave  from  their  own  lips  (in  evidence)  of 
what  they  considered  their  duties.  These  bore  as  little  reference  to  what  are  usually 
considered  (not  by  me  alone,  but  by  all  Christendom,)  the  duties  of  hospital  superin- 
tendents as  they  bear  to  the  duties  of  railway  superintendents. 

Your  Committee  is  probably  well  acquainted  with  the  administration  of  the  "  Assistance 
Publique"  at  Paris.  No  great  stretch  of  imagination  is  required  to  conceive  what  they 
think  of  the  system  or  no  system  reigning  here. 

I  do  not  allude  here,  of  course,  to  the  system  of  "  local  self-government  "  or  of  central 
government,  or  of  any  other  government.  This  it  is  not  my  province  to  discuss.  I  allude 
to  the  heaping  up  aged,  infirm,  sick,  able-bodied,  luuatics,  and  sometimes  children  in  the 
same  building,  instead  of  having,  as  in  every  other  Christian  country,  your  asylum  for 
aged,  your  hospital  for  sick,  your  lunatic  asylum,    your  uniou   school,   &c,  &c,  &c, 
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each  under  its  proper  administration,  and  your  able-bodied  quite  apart  from  any  of  these 
categories. 

This  point  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  introduction  and  successful  working  of 
an  efficient  nursing  system,  that  I  shall  illustrate  it  by  one  other  case. 

Supposing  that  the  future  workhouse  administration  of  the  metropolis  were  to  be 
connected  with  the  existing  civil  hospitals,  and  that  the  administrative  officers  of  these 
hospitals,  committees,  stewards,  secretaries,  treasurers,  and  the  like,  were  to  attempt  to 
administer  the  Poor  Law,  as  regards  the  able-bodied,  on  the  same  principles  as  they 
administer  for  the  sick  in  their  hospitals,  what  kind  of  a  result  would  follow  ? 

The  question  answers  itself.  Rather,  it  is  "  a  question  not  to  be  asked."  The  adminis- 
tration required  for  curing  the  sick  is  a  thing  so  totally  different  from  the  administration 
required  for  keeping  down  pauperism  and  poor  rates,  that  it  is  simply  impossible  that 
they  should  both  be  carried  out  on  the  same  principles.  Any  attempt  to  combine  the  two 
by  beginning  at  either  end  must  end  in  failure,  "  in  falling  between  two  stools." 

Of  course  this  objection  has  most  force  as  applied  to  unions  or  parishes  where  there  are 
numbers  of  sick  people.  In  small  country  parishes  with  a  few  sick  beds,  the  difficulties 
are  so  small  that  they  could  be  met  by  other  arrangements.  The  question  here  discussed 
regards  the  Metropolitan  workhouse  infirmaries,  and  those  of  other  large  unions,  some  of 
which  contain  a  larger  number  of  sick  than  are  contained  in  any  of  the  largest  London 
hospitals. 

In  these  cases,  a  thoroughly  efficient  system  of  sick  management  and  nursing  would 
involve  a  sick  administration,  separate  from  the  pauper  administration  of  the  workhouse. 

There  must  be  a  separate  administrative  department,  to  undertake  duties  similar  to 
those  performed  by  officers  of  civil  hospitals.  And,  under  this  department  would  have 
to  be  placed  the  nursing  establishment,  subject  to  conditions  I  shall  afterwards 
enumerate. 

An  obvious  objection,  however,  arises  to  these  separate  infirman'  administrations,  viz., 
their  expense.  Because  a  separate  set  of  officers,  Superintendents  of  ]Nurses,  &c„  &c, 
would  be  required  for  every  one  of  39  unions  and  parishes  in  London  alone,  however 
small  the  number  of  sick. 

Now  good  hospital  Governors,  good  Superintendents  and  Head  Nurses,  good  hospital 
officials  of  all  kinds,  are  not  only  rare,  but  expensive  articles. 

So  are  good  buildings. 

Hence  it  follows  that,  in  order  to  save  cost,  infirmaries  should  be  consolidated  as  much 
as  possible. 

One  hospital  Governor  and  one  Superintendent  (Matron)  of  Nurses,  wrould  answer  for 
from  500  to  900  or  1,000  sick,  as  well  as  (or  better  than)  for  50.  And  this,  because  it 
is  a  cardinal  point  in  hospital  work  to  fill  up  everybody's  time  with  duty,  and  to  leave 
no  time  for  gossip. 

Also,  it  is  notorious  that  large  numbers  can  be  provided  for  at  a  lesser  cost  per  head 
than  small  numbers,  that  housekeeping  on  a  large  scale  is  more  economical  than  on  a 
small  one,  and  that  subdivision  of  labour  saves  money,  that  is,  if  we  are  supposed  to  be 
trying  for  efficiency.  There  is  nothing  in  the  long  run,  too,  more  extravagant  than 
inefficiency. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  consider  to  what  extent  consolidation  should  be  carried.  But  it  is 
a  most  important  element  in  the  question,  and  one  which  must  be  dealt  with,  if  there  is  to 
be  success  in  raising  the  condition  of  the  sick  poor  in  workhouse  infirmaries  to  something 
like  the  condition  of  the  sick  poor  in  civil  hospitals,  which  we  take  for  granted  is  one 
main  object  of  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  directing  the  present  inquiry  to 
be  carried  our. 

Experienced  administrators  will  scarcely  suppose  that  I  mean  to  imply  an  inde- 
pendence, and  to  ask  for  uncontrolled  hospital  authority,  for  the  nursing  staff,  in  what  I 
have  said. 

On  the  contrary  : — Vest  the  charge  of  financial  matters  and  general  supervision,  and 
the  whole  administration  of  the  infirmary  in  the  board  or  committee ;  i.e.,  in  the  officer, 
say  a  Governor,  who  is  responsible  to  that  board  or  committee.  Vest  the  whole 
responsibility  for  the  nursing,  the  internal  management,  and  the  discipline  of  the  Nurses  in 
the  one  female  head  of  the  nursing  staff,  whatever  she  is  called. 

The  necessity  of  this,  again,  is  not  matter  of  opinion,  but  of  fact  and  experience.  I 
will  enter  a  little  more  fully  into  this,  viz.,  the  relation  which  the  nursing  establishment 
ought  to  bear  to  the  Government  of  the  hospital. 

The  Matron  or  Nursing  Superintendent  must  be  held  responsible  for  her  own  efficiency, 
and  the  efficiency  of  all  her  Nurses  and  servants.     As  regards  the  Medical  Officers,  she 
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must  be  responsible  that  their  orders  about  the  treatment  of  the  sick  arc  strictly  carried 

out. 

To  the  governing  body  of  the  hospital,  she  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  conduct, 
discipline,  and  duties  of  her  Nurses,  for  the  discipline  of  her  sick  wards,  for  their  cleanli- 
ness, for  the  care  and  cleanliness  of  sick,  for  proper  ventilation  and  warming  of  wards, 
for  the  administration  of  diets  and  medicines,  of  enemas,  &c  ;  the  performance  of  minor 
dressings,  and  the  like,  for  the  care  of  linen  and  bedding,  &c.,  and  probably  of  patients' 
clothing. 

The  duties  which  each  grade  has  to  perform  should  be  laid  down  by  Regulation,  and  all 
that  the  Medical  Department  or  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Hospital  has  a  right  to 
require  is  that  the  Regulation  duties  shall  be  faithfully  performed. 

Any  remissness  or  neglect  of  duty  is  a  breach  of  discipline  as  well  as  drunkenness 
or  other  bad  conduct,  and  can  only  be  dealt  with  to  any  good  purpose  by  report  to  the 
Matron  (Superintendent  of  Nurses)  of  the  Workhouse  Infirmary. 

I  may  perhaps  again  point  out  that  the  Superintendent  should  herself  be  responsible 
to  the  constituted  Hospital  authorities,  and  that  all  her  Nurses  and  servants  should,  in 
the  performance  of  these  duties,  be  responsible  to  the  Superintendent  only. 

No  good  ever  comes  of  the  constituted  authorities  placing  themselves  in  the  office 
which  they  have  sanctioned  her  occupying. 

No  o-ood  ever  comes  of  any  one  interfering  between  the  head  of  the  nursing  establish- 
ment and  her  Nurses. 

All  complaints  on  any  subject  should  be  made  directly  to  the  Superintendent,  and 
not  to  any  Nurse  or  servant. 

She  should  l>e  made  responsible,  too,  for  her  results  and  not  for  her  methods. 

Of  course,  if  she  does  not  exercise  the  authority  entrusted  to  her  with  judgment  and 
discretion,  it  is  then  the  legitimate  province  of  the  governing  body  to  interfere,  and  to 
remove  her. 

It  is  necessary  to  dwell  strongly  on  this  point,  because  there  has  been  not  unfrc- 
quently  a  disposition  shown  to  make  the  nursing  establishment  responsible  on  the 
side  of  discipline  to  the  Medical  Officer,  or  the  Governor  of  a  Hospital. 

Any  attempt  to  introduce  such  a  system  would  be  merely  to  try  anew  and  fail  anew  in 
an  attempt  which  has  frequently  been  made.  In  disciplinary  matters,  a  woman  only  can 
understand  a  woman. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Medical  Officer  to  give  what  orders,  in  regard  to  the  sick,  he 
thinks  fit  to  the  Nurses.  And  it  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  the  Nurses  to  obey 
or  to  see  his  orders  carried  out. 

Simplicity  of  rules,  placing  the  Nurses  in  all  matters  regarding  management  of  sick 
absolutely  under  the  ordersof  the  medical  men,  and  in  all  disciplinary  matters  abso- 
lutely  under  the  female  Superintendent  (Matron),  to  whem  the  Medical  Olliccrs  should 
report  all  cases  of  neglect,  is  very  important.  At  the  outset  there  must  be  a  clear  and 
recorded  definition  of  the  limits  of  these  two  classes  of  jurisdiction. 

But  neither  the  Medical  Officer  nor  any  other  male  head  should  ever  have  power  to 
punish  for  disobedience.  His  duty  should  end  with  reporting  the  case  to  the  female 
head  who,  as  already  stated,  is  responsible  to  the  governing  authority  of  the  hospital. 

IV.  Structural  Arrangements  in  Hospitals  required  for  Efficient  Nursing. 

One  essential  condition  of  good  infirmary  discipline  is  that  the  Matron  and  her  nursing 
staff  should  have  their  own  special  quarters  within  the  precincts  of  the  hospital  building. 
No  woman,  be  she  Superintendent,  Head  Nurse,  Nurse,  night  Nurse,  or  Scrubber, 
employed  about  the  patients  should  be  boarded  or  lodged  elsewhere  than  in  the  building. 

The  night  Nurses  should  sleep  where  they  will  be  undisturbed  by  day.  Every  Nurse 
ought  to  have,  if  not  a  small  room,  a  compartment  to  herself.  The  Matron's  authority, 
for  obvious  reasons,  must  be  supreme  in  these  quarters. 

A  good  nursing  staff  will  perform  their  duties  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  under  every 
disadvantage.  But  while  doing  so,  their  head  will  always  try  to  improve  their  surround- 
ings in  such  a  way  as  to  liberate  them  from  subsidiary  work,  and  to  enable  them  to 
devote  their  time  more  exclusively  to  the  care  of  the  sick.  This  is,  after  all,  the  real 
purpose  of  their  being  there  at  all,  not  to  act  as  lifts,  water-carriers,  beasts  of  burden,  or 
steam  engines — articles  whose  labour  can  be  had  at  vastly  less  cost  than  that  of  educated 
human  beings. 

Hence  certain  ward  conveniences  form  absolutely  essential  parts  of  the  machinery 
required  to  economize  the  time  of  good  Nurses.  These  have  been  or  are  being  provided 
in    all    the  more  recent  hospitals    and  asylums,    both  at  home  and   abroad,  in  pauper 
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lunatic  asylums,  in  asylums  for  the  infirm  and  aged,  in  nearly  every  civilized  country  ; 
in  countries,  too,  where  labour  has  a  much  lower  market  value  than  in  our  own. 

The  general  object  of  these  conveniences  is  to  simplify  and  facilitate  work  and  to 
enable  the  Superintendent  to  systematize  and  economize  the  labour  of  her  staff  by 
knowing  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  to  be  performed. 

\_E.  g.  lifts  and  the  laying  of  hot  and  cold  water  all  over  a  building  will  economize 
the  labour  of  at  least  one  attendant  to  everj'  30  patients  ;  this  is  but  a  small  instance.] 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  turn  an  efficient  nursing  corps  into  a  building  unprovided 
with  reasonable  means  for  performing  their  duty.  A  Head  Nurse  cannot  always  be  in 
her  ward.  She  must  have  a  small  room,  with  fire  and  furniture,  where  she  sleeps  at  night 
(for  a  Head  Nurse  must  command  her  ward  day  and  night),  takes  her  meals,  inspects 
her  ward  through  a  small  inspection-window,  keeps  her  ward  records,  &c.  Each  ward 
should  have,  besides,  a  small  scullery  with  sink  and  hot  and  cold  water  laid  on ;  with 
small  range  for  making  poultices,  preparing  fomentations,  warming  diets  and  drinks, 
&c,  &c. 

The  sink  is  intended  for  washing  up  small  ward  equipments,  e.g.,  cups,  saucers,  mugs, 
spoons,  and  the  like. 

A  separate  sink  must  be  provided  close  to  the  ward  W.C.,  into  which  the  Nurse 
can  empty  bed-pans,  slops,  expectoration  cups,  and  the  like. 

Each  ward  must  be  provided  with  its  own  crockery,  wash  hand  basins,  cups  and 
saucers,  &c. 

A  very  essential  part  of  nursing  is  care  of  the  linen ;  and  this  must  always  be 
committed  to  the  [Matron  (Superintendent).  This  duty  requires  a  linen  and  mending 
room,  conveniently  situated,  from  which  clean  linen  can  be  given  out  for  the  daily  use  of 
the  wards,  and  into  which  clean  linen  should  be  received  from  the  wash  to  be  mended  and 
stored. 

Probably  patients'  clothing  will  have  to  be  included. 

Of  course  each  ward  will  have  its  proper  W.C.s  and  Lavatories,  with  hot  and  cold 
water  laid  on,  and  a  fixed  bath — conveniences  which  are  as  necessary  for  the  due 
treatment  of  the  sick  as  for  their  nursing. 

Till  the  last  few  years  in  England,  though  not  so  in  France,  it  has  been  very  little 
considered  how  much  the  cost  of  efficient  nursing  varies  according  to  the  size  and 
distribution  of  wards. 

A  Head  Nurse  can  efficiently  supervise,  a  night  Nurse  can  carefully  watch,  32  beds 
in  one  ward,  whereas,  with  32  beds  in  four  wards,  it  is  quite  impossible. 

Again,  distribution  of  duties  is  so  important,  if  you  wish  for  efficiency,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  such  a  rule  as  this  once  existed — one  Nurse  to  be  responsible  for  the  sole 
charge  of,  say,  10  patients.  Was  she  to  do  everything  for  them  day  and  night?  Of 
course  this  was  impossible.  If  she  were  a  Head  Nurse,  it  was  wasting  her,  because  she 
might  as  well  have  had  the  charge  of  32,  or  even  64  patients,  if  these  were  in  two  wards 
on  the  same  floor.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  night  Nurse.  If  she  were  an  under 
Nurse,  there  was  no  supervision  over  her,  and  she  was  utterly  incapable  really  to  take 
charge.  If  she  were  a  Head  Nurse,  again,  she  was  called  upon  to  perform  duties  which 
are  just  so  much  lost  time  for  her  to  do. 

It  is  extremely  important,  therefore,  to  consider  what  is  the  greatest  number  of  beds 
per  ward  which  will  effect  the  least  cost  in  nursing  staff. 

This  appears  now  to  have  been  fixed  by  European  hospital  experience  at  between  24 
and  32  beds  per  ward.     I  prefer  the  larger  number. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  by  authorities  on  hospitals  that  the  superficial  area 
allowed  per  bed  is  practically  an  element  of  more  importance  than  the  mere  cubic  space, 
at  least  as  regards  healthiness ;  but  it  has  been  overlooked,  or  at  all  events  not  sufficiently 
recognized,  that  a  nursing  staff  requires  room  for  work,  just  as  much  as  any  other  staff. 
It  is  of  no  use  supplying  a  workhouse  infirmary  with  the  most  efficient  nursing  establish- 
ment, if  there  is  not  room  for  them  to  turn  round  in  for  the  due  exercise  of  their  functions. 
Of  course  there  is  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  care  required  in  the  nursing  of  different 
patients  ;  but,  wherever  there  is  a  Nurse,  there  must  be  room  for  her ;  space  must  be 
given  for  the  Nurse  to  pass  easily  between  the  beds,  and  for  more  Nurses  than  one, 
besides  the  Medical  Officers,  and  ( may  be)  Probationers. 

Although  there  has  been  no  distinctly  recognized  rule  in  this  matter,  the  practice  of 
all  the  best  hospitals  shows  that  the  question  of  working  area  has  tacitly  received  a 
solution. 

In  some  cases  the  solution  has  no  doubt  been  arrived  at  while  endeavouring  to 
improve  the  healthiness  of  the  wards ;  and,  in  doing  so,  the  area  required  for  good 
nursing  has  also  been  decided. 
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In  this  matter  we  ought  to  he  guided  by  what  are  manifestly  the  lessons  of  experience  ; 
and  these  I  will  now  proceed  to  state  by  reference  to  some  of  the  general  hospitals 
into  which  systematic  nursing  has  been  introduced. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Sanitary  State  of  the  Army,  1857,  directed  i*s  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  obtained  certain  data  from   the  leading  hospitals  in  the  metropolis, 

from  which  the  following  superficial  areas  per  bed  have  been  calculated: — 

SqTft.  per  bed. 
Royal  Free  Hospital     -         -  -  -         -  -  -  -  -105 

London        -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -104 

Guy's -         -         -         -         -         -138  max. 

Middlesex -         -       88 

St.  Thomas's  (old)        -         - 101  max. 

St.  Bartholomew's  .....--.-79 

St,  George's  ----------       f>9 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  some  diversity  in  these  allotments  of  space ;  and  a  similar 
difference  exists  in  provincial  hospitals,  in  certain  of  which  the  superficial  space  is  from 
110  to  120  square  feet,  while   in  others  it  ranges  between  70  and  80. 

The  space  allowed  in   some  of  the  Naval  Hospitals,  where  there  are   Nurses,  is  as 

follows : — 

Sq.ft.  per  bed. 

Haslar          -.-...-----77 
Plymouth       ----- 79 

In  Military  Hospitals  : — 

Sq.ft.  per  bed. 

Herbert  Hospital,  Woolwich  -------99 

Netley  (a  hospital  not  intended  for  sick,  but  for  invalids  in  transitu, 
only  a  fourth  of  whom  are  confined  to  bed)        -         -         -         -     103 

In  the  more  recent  great  Paris  hospitals,  nursed  by  Sisterhoods  : — 

Sq.ft.  per  bed. 

Lariboisiere         -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -104 

Vincennes  (Military)     ---------       90 

In  the  new  Hotel  Dieu,  now  being  built,  where  a  part  of  the  patients  arc  exactly  of 
the  same  class  as  that  received  in  the  London  workhouse  infirmaries  (as  is  well  known, 
the  Paris  hospitals  receive  not  only  the  patients  who  in  London  are  sent  to  the  hospitals, 
but  also  those  who  arc  sent  to  workhouse  infirmaries), — 

Sq.ft. per  bed. 

In  the  26-hcd  wards       -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -110 

In  the  6-bcd  wards         ---------     104 

(The  same  as  at  Lariboisiere.) 

In  addition  to  this  experience,  I  have  made  special  inquiry  as  to  the  superficial  area 
found  to  be  required  for  efficient  nursing  in  those  hospitals  where  Nurses  are  trained 
under  the  "  Nightingale  Fund." 

At  King's  College  Hospital  it  is  found  that  10.";  square  feet  is  sufficient  for  good 
nursing  and  ward  administration,  except  in  the  lying-in  wards,  where  the  superficial  area 
is  much  more. 

I  have  already  given  the  space  in  old  St.  Thomas'  at  101  square  feet. 

When  the  plans  of  the  new  St,  Thomas'  were  under  consideration  it  was  at  one  time 
proposed  to  give  as  much  as  126  sq.  ft.  per  bed  ;  but  the  exigencies  of  the  site  rendered 
it  necessary  to  reduce  this  amount  to  112  square  feet,  which,  I  am  informed,  will  be 
sufficient. 

All  these  superficial  areas  arc  intended  for  general  hospitals,  but  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  doubtful  whether  any  of  them  would  be  enough  for  a  lying-in  or  special  hospital. 

In  fever  hospitals  there  is  a  great  and  constant  sacrifice  of  life  in  the  establishment 
itself.  Scarcely  a  year  passes  in  which  some  most  valuable  lives,  both  among  medical 
and  nursing  attendants,  are  not  lost,  in  consequence  of  defective  structural  arrangements 
and  bad  sanitary  conditions,  under  which  they  have  to  do  their  work.  One  of  the  most 
obvious  of  these  defective  conditions  is  want  of  sufficient  area.  If  large  fever  hospitals 
must  exist,  then  the  superficial  area  per  bed  must  be  increased,  not  only  for  nursing, 
but  to  give  increased  security  for  the  health  and  life  of  the  Nurses.* 

It  mav  be  said  that  you  must  fit  vour  nursing  arrangements  to  vour  sick,  and  not  vour 
sick  to  your  nursing  arrangements,  and  that  Nurses  must  take  their  chance  of  fevers. 

*  Of  course  the  very  large  area  required  for  safety  where  a  considerable  number  of  fever  cases  are  treated 
under  one  roof  may  be  reduced,  if  the  sick  arc  subdivided  into  small  numbers  in  separate  buildings, 
e.g.,  in  huts. 


Perfectly  true  as  far  as  the  sick  are  concerned ;  but  most  untrue  as  far  as  the  hospital 
arrangements  are  concerned. 

Every  employer  of  labour  is  bound  to  provide  for  the  health  of  the  workers.  And 
any  society  which  professes  to  provide  for  sick,  and  so  provides  for  them  that  the  lives  of 
Nurses  and  of  Medical  Officers  have  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  gives 
sufficient  proof  that  providing  for  the  care  of  sick  is  not  its  calling. 

For,  as  it  happens,  the  arrangements  required  for  the  welfare  of  sick  arc  the  very  same 
which  are  required  for  the  health  of  Nurses,  Nurses,  that  is,  who  are  really  discharging 
their  duty  in  constant  attendance  on  sick. 

But  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  superficial  area  required  for  nursing,  it  is  said  that 
the  special  class  of  cases  to  be  nursed  must  be  considered ;  that  we  must  also  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  many  hospitals  have  large  medical  schools  attached  to  them ; 
that  in  a  ward  where  all  the  cases  are  of  a  severe  character  a  larger  nursing  staff  and, 
in  consequence,  more  area  will  be  required  than  where  all  the  cases  are  of  a  comparatively 
slight  character. 

Whatever  apparent  truth  there  may  be  in  such  a  statement,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  Nurses  are  there  because  patients  are  there,  and  not  because  case  A.  is 
severe  and  case  B.  is  not  severe.  The  prior  question  is,  whether  there  should  be  an 
infirmary  with  patients  in  it  at  all,  and  if  this  be  decided  in  the  affirmative,  then  a  nursing 
staff,  with  the  required  conditions  for  good  nursing,  must  be  provided.  If  severe  cases 
occur,  a  good  Superintendent  or  a  good  Head  Nurse  will  always  economize  her  staff  so 
as  to  provide  attendance  for  them,  except,  e.g.,  in  a  severe  epidemic  outbreak,  as  of 
cholera,  when  temporary  assistance  may  be  required. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  workhouse  sick  being  infirm 
and  aged,  they  cannot  require  such  good  nursing  as  hospital  sick  require ;  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  Many  of  these  are  "helpless  cases,"  "dirty  cases;"  such  require  more 
careful  nursing  than  any,  and  receive  it  at  all  good  Establishments  for  infirm  and  invalids, 
both  in  England  and  abroad. 

I  cannot  suppose  that  in  any  improved  nursing  arrangements  it  can  be  contemplated 
to  neglect  this  class  of  patients.  But,  as  such  distinctions  have  been  made,  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  them. 

Again,  it  may  not  always  be  possible  to  define  what  cases  are  "  acute,"  and  what  cases 
are  "  infirm."     But  this  cannot  alter  the  relation  of  nursing. 

As  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the  existence  of  medical  schools  this  is  a  matter  apart 
from  nursing,  and  it  will  be  found,  on  reference  to  the  practice  of  a  number  of  hospitals, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  that  a  sufficient  area  per  bed  for  nursing  is  often  given 
where  there  is  no  medical  school. 

But  the  extent  of  surface  area  necessary  will  depend  on  the  structure  of  the  ward. 
In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  bad  construction  is  always  the  most  costly.  A  ward  with 
windows  improperly  placed  so  as  to  give  deficient  light,  or  where  the  beds  are  so  placed  that 
the  Nurse  must  necessarily  obstruct  the  light  in  attending  to  her  patient,  must  have  the  bed 
space  so  arranged  and  of  such  dimensions  as  to  allow  of  sufficient  light  falling  on  the  bed. 
In  well-constructed  wards  with  opposite  windows  the  greatest  economy  of  surface  area  can 
be  effected,  because  the  area  can  be  best  allotted  with  reference  both  to  light  and  room 
for  work.  An  infirmary  ward  might  be  constructed  24  feet  in  width,  with  a  window  for 
every  two  beds,  and  in  such  a  ward  a  7  ft.  6  in.  bed  space  along  the  walls  would  probablv 
be  sufficient.  This  would  give  90  square  feet  per  bed,  and  there  should  be  as  little 
reduction  as  possible  below  this  amount  for  average  cases  of  sickness,  excluding  zymotic 
diseases  and  lying-in  cases.  As  already  stated,  this  space  is  much  too  small  for  fever  or 
lying-in  wards. 

In  sick  wards,  as  in  other  sick  rooms,  there  are  certain  things  which  arc  very  desirable 
but  not  absolutely  necessary.  One  of  these  would  be  a  greater  breadth  of  ward  than  24  ft., 
and  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  greater  breadth  affords  more  space  for  certain  articles 
of  furniture  down  the  middle  of  the  ward,  and  also  greater  facilities  for  the  movement 
of  patients  who  can  leave  their  beds.  I  do  not  think  that  the  idea  of  this  greater  width 
and  area  should  be  set  aside  altogether.  It  would  be  desirable  tc  give  more  breadth, 
although  not  absolutely  necessary.  There  is  no  reason  why  workhouse  infirmaries 
should  be  excluded  from  progress  in  improvements  in  such  matters  any  more  than  other 
hospitals ;  and  although  I  have  given  24  feet  as  the  minimum  width  of  a  good  ward,  and 
7  ft.  6  in.  as  the  minimum  wall  space  for  good  nursing,  I  adhere  to  my  published  opinion 
that  in  this  climate  not  less  than  100  square  feet  per  bed,  and  not  less  than  eight  feet  of 
wall  space,  or  five  feet  between  the  beds,  is  the  amount  which  should  be  given  lor 
general  cases.  I  may  state  with  reference  to  two  great  hospitals  at  present  under 
construction,  St.  Thomas's  and  the  Hotel  Dicu,  that  the  ward  width  is  28  ft.  in  the 
former,  and  29  feet  in  the  latter. 
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1  may  perhaps  be  permitted  again  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  the  Motel  Dicu,  as  other 
Paris  hospitals,  receives  not  only  hospital  cases,  but  workhouse  infirmary  cases,  as  they 
are  called  in  England.* 

Summary. 

I  have  entered  into  considerable  detail  in  the  preceding  remarks,  because  it  is 
absolutely  indispensable  that  the  relation  of  efficient  infirmary  nursing  to  training,  organi- 
zation, infirmary  management,  and  infirmary  construction,  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood before  a  trustworthy  decision  can  be  arrived  at  on  the  question  by  your  Committee. 
And  I  shall  conclude  with  a  recapitulation  of  those  requirements,  without  which  any 
attempt,  not  at  ostensibly  improving  (for  that  is  to  "  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
"  and  break  it  to  our  hope  "),  but  at  really  improving  the  nursing  of  the  sick  poor,  at  present 
admitted  into  workhouses,  would  be  attended  with  results  not  worth  the  trouble  and  outlay. 

1.  Hired  Nurses,  unless  they  arc  also  trained  Nurses,  are  not  worth  their  hire,  unless 
by  accident. 

There  must  be  trained  Matrons  (Superintendents)  to  superintend  trained  Nurses. 

2.  At  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  either  trained  Matrons  or  trained 
Nurses  for  the  London  workhouse  infirmaries. 

3.  An  attempt  should  be  made  (in  which  I  should  be  glad  to  render  any  assistance  in 
my  power)  to  obtain  by  training  a  sufficient  staff  to  undertake  the  work  in  one  of  the 
largest  Metropolitan  workhouse  infirmaries. 

4.  Every  trained  and  organized  nursing  staff  should,  as  one  of  its  duties,  undertake  the 
training  of  Nurses  for  infirmary  work,  on  some  such  plan  as  that,  the  details  of  which  have 
been  given  above. 

5.  The  government  of  the  infirmary  should  in  future  be  separated  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  workhouse  as  an  indispensable  condition  to  success. 

6.  The  Matron  (Superintendent)  should  be  responsible  to  the  government  of  the 
infirmary  alone  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  her  duties  ;  and  the  Nurses  should  be 
responsible  to  the  Matron  alone  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

7.  The  larger  the  number  of  sick  (up  to  800  or  1,000)  under  one  hospital  government 
and  under  one  Matron  the  better,  both  for  economy  and  efficiency.  Without  consolidation 
of  workhouse  hospitals,  a  great  and  quite  needless  expenditure  must  be  incurred  in 
attempting  to  secure  the  conditions  under  which  efficient  nursing  can  be  carried  out. 

8.  It  has  been  proved  by  experience  that  the  efficiency  of  nursing  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  dependent  on  hospital  construction,  and  on  the  kind  of  accommodation  provided 
for  the  nursing  service.  The  following  structural  arrangements  are  among  the  most 
necessary  for  this  object  : — 

o.  The  larger  the  sick  wards,  up  to,  say,  32  beds,  the  less  expense  is  necessary  for 
nursing  staff,  because  supervision  is  so  much  easier  with  a  given  staff  where  the 
wards  are  large  than  where  they  arc  small. 

b.  The   Matron  and  the  whole  of  her  Nurses  must  be  lodged  within   the  hospital 

buildings. 

c.  The  Matron  should  have   sole  charge  and  responsibility  of  mending,  storing,  and 

inning  linen.  Hence  a  linen  store  and  mending  room  close  to  the  Matron's 
quarters  are  required.  [Patients'  clothing  and  bedding,  &c.  will  probably  also 
come  under  the  Matron.] 

d.  Each  ward  should  have  a  small  room  for  the  Head  Nurse,  suitably  furnished. 

e.  Each  ward  should  have  a  small  scullery,  with  hot  and  cold  water  supply,  besides 

the  usual  lavatory,  bath,  and  watercloset  accommodation. 
f.  The  superficial  area  per  bed  required  for  good  nursing  and  good  ward  administration 
will  depend  on  the  form  of  the  ward.     More  is  required  where  the  ward  is  badly 
shaped  and  insufficiently  lighted  than  where  the  floor  and  window  space  are  properly 
arranged.     With  well-proportioned  wards  and  windows  on  opposite  sides,  with  the 
beds  between  the  windows,  the  floor  space  per  bed  should  fall  as  little  as  possible 
under  90  square  feet. 
I  have  said  nothing  regarding  the  regulations  under  which  good  nursing  can  be  best 
carried  out,  because  the  nature  of  these  regulations  will   depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
administration  to  be  adopted.     When  this  is  decided  I   should  be  glad    to  render  any 
assistance  in  my  power  in  stating  the  points  necessary  to  be  included  under  this  head. 

Florence  Nightingale, 
Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  London,  January  19,  1867- 


*  To  show  that  these  improvements  are  not  limited  to  hospitals,  I  may  state  that  the  "  Assistance  Publique  " 
at  Paris  has  a  proposal  for  erecting  a  new  establishment  for  2,000  infirm  of  both  sexes,  including  infirmary 
east:',  with  a  breadth  of  ward  buildings  of  26  feet,  and  eight  feet  per  bed  of  wall  space  over  all. 
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No.  1. 
b'oiiM  to  be  filled  up  by  Persons  applying  for  Admission  as  Probationers. 


Name 


Age.      Place  of  Birth. 


Where 
educated. 


Whether  If  Married,  ora  Widow, 

Previous             Single  or  whether  with  Chil- 

Occupation.           Harried,  dren,  and  if  so.  with 

or  Willow.*  how  many. 


References. 


*  The  Marriage  certificate  will  be  required. 
I  declare  the  above  statements  to  be  correct, 

Signature, 


No.  2. 
Regulation's  as  to  the  Training  of  Hospital  Nouses  under  the  Nightingale  Fund. 


1.  The  Committee  of  the  Nightingale  Fund  have 
made  arrangements  with  the  authorities  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  for  giving  a  year's  training  to 
women  desiious  of  working  as  Hospital  Nurses. 

2.  Women  desirous  of  receiving  this  course  of 
training  should  applv  to  Mrs.  Wardroper,  the  Matron, 
at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  subject  to  whose  selection 
they  will  be  received  into  the  Hospital  as  Proba- 
tioners. The  age  considered  desirable  for  Proba- 
tioners is  from  25  to  35  ;  a  certificate  of  age  and 
testimonial  of  character,  according  to  a  form  which 
will  be  supplied  by  Mrs.  Wardroper,  will  be  required, 
also  the  name  and  address  of  Medical  Attendant. 

3.  The  Probationers  will  be  under  the  authority  of 
the  Matron  of  the  Hospital,  and  will  be  subject  to  the 
rules  of  the  Hospital. 

4.  They  will  be  supplied  at  the  cost  of  the  Nightin- 
gale Fund,  each  with  a  separate  bedroom  in  or  near 
the  Hospital,  and  with  board,  including  tea  and  sugar, 
and  washing;  and  they  will  be  furnished  with  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  outer  clothing,  of  an  uniform  character, 
which  they  will  always  be  required  to  wear  when  in 
the  Hospital.  They  will  serve  as  Assistant-Nurses 
in  the  wards  of  the  Hospital. 

5.  They  will  receive  instruction  from  the  Sisters 
and  the  Resident  Medical  Officer.  They  will  receive 
(in  addition  to  the  clothing,  costing  about  4/.  4s.)  at 
the  end  of  the  1st  quarter,  a  sum  of  21.  ;  at  the  end  of 
the  2nd  quarter,  2/.  10s.  ;  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  quarter. 
21.  10s.  ;„and  at  the  end  of  the  4th  quarter.  3/. 

6.  The  term  of  the  Probationer's  service  is  a  com- 
plete year,  and  they  will  be  received  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  they  will  remain  for  that  length 
of  time.  They  may.  however,  be  allowed  to  withdraw 
upon  grounds  to  be  approved  bv  the  Committee.  They 
will  be  subject  to  be  discharged  at  an)'  time  by  the 
Matron,  in  case  of  misconduct,  or  should  she  consider 
them  inefficient  or  negligent  of  their  duties.  The 
Probationers  will  be  eligible,  upon  proof  of  compe- 
tency, during  their  year  of  training,  or  at  its  close, 
to  permanent  appointments  as  extra  Nurse.-  in  St. 
Thomas's    Hospital.      The   Committee  have   hitherto 


found  immediate  employment  for  their  certified  Nurses, 
either  in  St.  Thomas's  or  some  other  Hospital  or  In- 
firmary, at  salaries  commencing  at  not  less  than  20/., 
with  board,  including  the  usual  extras  and  washing. 
Those  Probationers,  who  by  education  and  otherwise 
are  properly  qualified,  may  become  Matrons  or  Super- 
intendents. 

7.  At  the  close  of  a  year,  their  training  will  be 
considered  complete,  and  the//  uill  be  required  to  enter 
into  service  as  Hospital  Xurscs  in  such  situations  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  offered  to  them  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

8.  The  names  of  the  Probationers  will  be  entered 
in  a  Register,  in  which  a  record  will  be  kept  of  their 
conduct  and  qualifications.  This  will  be  submitted  at 
the  end  of  every  month  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Nightingale  Fund.  At  the  end  of  a  year  those  whom 
the  Committee  find  to  have  passed  satisfactorily 
through  the  course  of  instruction  and  training  will  be 
eutered  in  the  Register  as  certified  Nurses,  and  will 
be  recommended  for  employment  accordingly. 

9.  Nurses  are  not  allowed  to  make  engagements 
except  through  the  Committee  or  with  their  approval, 
and  are  not  to  leave  any  situation  without  a  month's 
notice  to  the  Committee.  The  Committee  do  not 
exercise  any  control  over  the  Nurse  while  in   sen  ice, 

10.  The  Committee  will  allow  gratuities  of  6/.  and 
4/.,  according  to  two  classes  of  efficiency,  to  all  their 
certified  Nurses,  to  be  paid  half  at  the  end  of  the  2nd 
and  half  at  the  end  of  the  4th  complete  year  of  ser- 
vice succeeding  the  year  of  training,  provided  that 
evidence  be  given  that  the  Nurse  has  served  the 
whole  period  satisfactorily.  The  first  gratuity  will 
not  be  paid  if  the  Committee  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Nurse  intends  to  discontinue  her  employment, 
and  if  paid  will  be  forfeited,  and  must  be  repaid  to 
the  Committee  in  case  she  leaves  service  before  the 
end  of  the  4th  year. 

The  time  for  admission  is  at  Midsummer  and  Christ- 
ma-.  Application  should  be  made  to  Mrs.  Wardroper, 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Xeirinyton,  Surrey,  S., —  if 
possible,  personally  ;   between  10  and  11  A.M. 


No.  2.'. 
Obligation. 

At  the  expiration  of  one  month  from  the  date  of  entry.  <  very  Probationer  trill  be  required  to  write  a  letter  to 

the  following  effect : — 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Nightingale  Find. 

Sir. 

think  suitable  to  my  abilities,  it  being  my  intention 
from  henceforth  to  devote  myself  to  Hospital  employ- 
ment. I  further  agree  not  to  enter  into  any  engage- 
ment without  having  first  obtained  the  approval  of 
the  Committee,  and  not  to  leave  any  situation  without 


Having  now  become  practically  acquainted 
with  the  duties  required  of  an  Hospital  Nurse.  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  shall  be  able  and  willing,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  my  year's  training,  to  enter  into  service  in 
a  public  Hospital  or  Infirmary,  and  I  engage  to  con- 
tinue in  such  son  i  e  f:>i  the  space  of  at  least  four 
years,    in    whateve:    s!t  unions   the    Committee    shall 


having  given  due  notice  to  the  Committee. 


1  am,  Sir,  &C,  ic. 


KC3r. 


K 
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APPENDIX. 


No. 
Duties  of  Probationer  under 
You  are  required  to  be — 

Quiet  and  Orderly. 
Cleanly   ustd  Neat. 
Path  kt,  Cheebi  i  i  . 
\  s  1 1  Kindly. 


sober. 
Honest. 
Truthful. 
Tkdstworthi  . 

PUN(  TtAI.. 


Vim  are  expected  to  become  skilful — 

1.  In  the  dressing  of  blisters,  burns,  Bores,  wounds, 
Mini  in  applying  fomentations,  poultices,  ami 
minor  dressings. 

2.  In  the  application  of  leeches,  externally  ami 
internally. 

8.  In  the  administration  of  enemas  tin-  men  and 
women. 

4.  In  the  management  of  trusses,  and  appliance's  in 
uterine  complaints. 

5.  lu  the  best  method  of  friction  to  the  body  and 
extremities. 

6.  In  the  management  of  helpless  patients,  i.e., 
moving,  changing,  personal  cleanliness   of,  feed- 


:{. 

the  "  Nightingale  Fund." 

ing,  keeping  warm,  (or  cool,)  preventing  and 
dressing  lied  sores,  managing  position  of. 

7.  In  bandaging,   making   bandages,   ami    rollers, 
lining  of  splints,  fee, 

8.  In   making    the   beds  of    the   patients,  anil   rj- 

movaJ  of  sheets  whilst  patient  is  in  bed. 

9.  Von  are  required  to  attend  at  operations. 

10.  To  be  competent  to  cook  gruel,  arrowroot,  egg 

Hip.  puddings,  drinks,  for  the  sick. 

1 1 .  To  understand  \  entilation,  or  keeping  the  ward 
fresh  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  :  you  are  to 
he  careful  that  great  cleanliness  is  observed  in 
all  the  utensils;  those  used  for  the  secretions 
as  well  as  those  required  for  cooking. 

12.  To  make  strict  observation  of  the  sick  in  the 

following  particulars : — 

The  state  of  secretions, expectoration,  pulse, 
skin,  appetite  ;  intelligence,  as  delirium  or 
stupor  ;  breathing,  sleep,  state  of  wounds, 
eruptions,  formation  of  matter,  effect  of  diet, 
or  of  stimulants,  and  of  medicines. 

13.  And  to  learn  the  management  of  convalescents. 


No.  4. 
Time  Table  for  the  Probationers  under  the  "  Nightingale  Fund." 


day. 


Rise. 

Breakfast. 

Wards.           Dinner. 

Wards. 

Exercise. 

Tea. 

Wards. 

Dormitory. 

Supper. 

Bed. 

6  a.m. 

6i  a.m. 

7  a.m.          1   p.m. 

2  p.m. 

3£  to  5  p.m. 

.5  p.m. 

6  p.m. 

81p.m. 

9  p.m. 

10  p.m. 

NIGHT 


Rise. 


Tea.  Wards.      Dormitory. 


9  p.m.      9-i-  p.m.       10  p.m.        <>  a.m. 


Breakfast. 


Wards.  Dormitory.  j    Exercise. 


o'i  a.m. 


10  a.m. 


11  a.m. 

to 

1  p.m. 


Dinner. 


1  p.m. 


Bed. 


2  p.m. 


During  the  Week,  Prayers  are  read  in  the  Wards  at  S  a.m.,  and  in  the  Dormitory  at  £  before  10  p.m. 
On  Sunday  the  Probationers  are  expected  to  attend  Divine  Service  in  the  Parish  Church,  at  11  a.m. 

By  Order, 


Name  of  Probationer. 

Section 

Nature  of  Duty 


Dale 
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(iEXEKAL  REMAKKS. 


Punctuality     - 

Quietness         ... 

Trustworthy    -  -  - 

Personal  neat  and  clean 

Ward  management 

Dressings         -  -  - 

Leeching,  external  and  internal 

Enemas.  M.  and  F.      - 

Trusses  -  -  - 

Uterine  appliances 

Rubbing  -  -  - 

Helpless  patients 

Bandaging        -  -  - 

Making  ditto    -  -  - 

Making  beds    -  -  - 

Waiting  on  operations 
Sick  cooking   - 
Keeping  wards  fresh    - 
Cleanliness  of  utensils 
Management  of  convalescents  - 
Observations  on  the  sick 
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PAPER  No.  XVII. 


METROPOLITAN  WORKHOUSE  INFIRMARIES. 


Letter  from  Dr.  Edward  Smith  to  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

16,  Queen  Anne  Street, 

7th  August  1866. 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

I  have  been  absent  from  town  during  much  of  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place 
upon  the  reports  of  Mr.  Farnall  and  myself  on  the  state  of  the  Metropolitan  Workhouses, 
and  have  not  heretofore  had  an  opportunity  to  make  myself  fully  acquainted  with  it. 

The  discussion  upon  my  own  report  shows  that  misapprehension  has  existed  on  several 
important  points,  and  as  the  subject  is  one  of  great  general  interest  I  venture  to  offer  a 
short  explanation  to  the  Board. 

1st.  As  to  the  fact  that  we  presented  separate  reports: 
It  was  an  understanding  at  the  time  of  our  appointment  to  this  duty  that  each  should 
present  a  separate  report,  and   since  the  inquiry  involved  medical  knowledge,  and  only 
one  of  us  was  a  medical  man,  it  could  not  with  propriety  have   been  otherwise.     It  did 
not  arise  from  any  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  facts  presented  during  the  inquiry. 

2d.  As  to  the  proposed  Hospital  scheme  : 

A  reference  to  our  instructions  would  show  that  no  scheme  was  presented  for  our 
consideration,  but  our  instructions  were  to  "  suggest  such  alterations  as  may  appear  to 
"  you  advisable  in  the  present  system,  and  the  arrangement  of  each  Workhouse."  At 
that  period  no  new  scheme  had  been  considered  by  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  none  there- 
fore had  been  presented  to  us.  Hence,  having  regard  to  my  obligations  as  an  officer  of 
the  Board  charged  with  a  special  duty,  I  limited  both  my  inquiry  and  my  report  to  the 
instructions  which  I  had  received.  I  did  not,  therefore,  as  has  been  stated,  report  against 
or  reject  the  proposed  scheme  for  the  erection  of  new  Hospitals,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
kept  myself  quite  free  to  consider  it  and  advise  upon  it  should  it  be  referred  to  me  in  my 
official  capacity.  Up  to  this  moment  I  have  not  committed  myself  to  any  scheme 
whatever,  for  in  reference  to  the  extension  of  the  present  Workhouses  I  have  distinctly 
stated  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  judge  with  regard  to  many  of  them  whether  the 
additional  space  which  would  be  required  could  be  obtained. 

But  because  my  report  did  not  refer  to  the  proposed  scheme  it  has  been  distinctly 
asserted  that  I  was  against  it.  I  think  it  right  to  state  that  at  the  very  earliest  period 
of  the  formation  of  the  association  I  advised  Mr.  Hart  as  to  the  most  suitable  organization 
for  such  institutions,  viz.,  that  of  our  excellent  lunatic  asylums,  and  pointed  out  to  him 
the  most  efficient  way  of  making  their  views  known  to  the  Poor  Law  Board.  Further 
than  this  I  could  not  !go,  neither,  having  regard  to  my  official  position,  could  I  connect 
myself  with  that  or  any  other  scheme  until  it  had  been  matured,  and  duly  considered  by 
the  Poor  Law  Board. 

3d.  As  to  the  required  cubical  space  : 
It  has  been  assumed  that  because  I  recommended  500  cubic  feet  of  space  as  a  minimum 
quantity,  such  will  be  the  ordinary  space  allotted  to  each  inmate.  This  is  quite  incorrect. 
Having  regard  to  the  great  diversit}-  in  width  and  height  of  rooms  which  actually  exists 
in  Workhouses,  and  to  the  nature  of  my  instructions  above  mentioned,  I  did  not  feel 
justified  in  fixing  upon  any  definite  cubical  space,  and  to  meet  the  requirements  thought 
it  best  to  combine  other  conditions  with  it.  Thus  my  recommendations  include  three 
elements : — 

1 .  A  minimum  of  five  hundred  cubical  feet. 

2.  A  minimum  space  of  three  feet  between  each  bed,  and  of  six  feet  across  the  bed. 

3.  A  minimum  floor  space  of  fifty-four  to  sixty  feet. 

In  reference  to  new  wards  for  ordinary  cases  I  have  recommended  that  they  be  ten  to 
twelve  feet  in  height,  and  twenty  feet  in  width,  and  that  sixty  feet  of  floor  space  be  allotted 
to  each  bed.  Hence  the  minimum  cubical  space  will  be  from  six  hundred  to  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  feet.  When  a  ward  is  thirty  feet  in  width,  as  is  sometimes  found, 
the  space  would  be  increased  to  nine  hundred  or  one  thousand  and  eighty  cubical  feet. 
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But  since  half  of  all  the  cases  are  not  confined  to  their  beds,  but  during  some  parts  of 
the  day  move  into  the  adjoining  wards,  corridors,  or  yards,  the  actual  cubical  space  is 
practically  increased,  and  is  much  above  the  minimum. 

As  to  the  data  upon  which  the  estimation  of  the  minimum  has  been  founded  I  venture 
t3  affirm  that  no  scientific  man  can  successfully  combat  them.  Dr.  Angus  Smith  is  the 
highest  authority  in  this  kind  of  inquiry  whether  in  this  or  other  countries.  These 
inquiries  were  made  by  the  direction  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  although  the  results 
are  not  mine  I  dare  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  entirely  adopt  them. 

4th.  As  to  the  comparison  of  Workhouses  with  Hospitals  : 

There  is  an  assumption  that  because  both  are  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  data 
applicable  to  the  one  should  be  applicable  to  the  other.     This  is  an  error. 

Most  of  the  recent  Hospital  data  have  been  derived  from  Military  Hospitals,  and  chiefly 
from  those  established  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  in  climates  hotter  than  our  own. 
But  in  Workhouses  there  are  scarcely  any  surgical  cases  of  any  kind,  much  less  are  there 
such  serious  ones  as  arise  from  war. 

When  the  data  have  been  derived  from  Civil  Hospitals  they  have  embraced  all  classes 
of  diseases,  both  medical  and  surgical,  but  in  Workhouses,  besides  the  exclusion  of 
surgical  cases,  there  is  practically  also  the  exclusion  of  fever,  small-pox,  and  venereal 
cases,  and  in  general  of  the  serious  acute  cases,  which  constitute  nearly  all  the  patients 
in  a  General  Hospital. 

Further,  in  Military  Hospitals  there  are  no  women,  and  the  men  are  nearly  all  in  the 
prime  of  life,  whilst  in  the  London  Workhouses  two  thirds  are  women,  and  nearly  all  the 
adults  are  aged.  Dr.  Parkes  in  a  critique  upon  my  report  cites  experiments  made  in 
Military  Hospitals,  and  on  men,  and  thence  makes  deductions  as  he  supposes  applicable 
to  Workhouses.  But  whilst  he  knows  that  the  chief  source  of  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere 
is  from  the  respiration,  he  also  knows  that  women  respire  much  less  than  men,  and  old 
men  much  less  than  younger  men,  and  having  regard  to  the  relative  numbers  and  ages  of 
the  inmates  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  health  two  inmates  of  a  Workhouse  would  not  vitiate 
the  air  more  than  one  of  a  MilitaryHospital,  and  in  disease,  having  reference  also  to 
the  nature  of  the  diseases  above  mentioned,  three  times  more  space  is  required  in  Military 
Hospitals  than  in  Workhouses. 

But  a  conclusive  fact  has  been  altogether  omitted  in  the  discussion.  Miss  Nightingale, 
and  not  that  eminent  philanthropist  alone,  has  pointed  out  the  excessive  mortality  which 
occurs  in  Hospitals  with  their  large  cubical  space  over  that  found  in  private  dwellings, 
whilst  with  thirty  years  experience  in  Workhouses  under  the  present  Poor  Law  no  fever 
nor  any  other  evidence  of  disease  arising  from  deficient  air  can  be  shown  to  exist.  In 
Hospitals  there  may  be  great  reason  for  improvement,  and  particularly  in  the  supply  of 
air  as  well  as  space,  whilst  in  Workhouses  it  is  incumbent  upon  those  who  seek  changes 
to  at  least  point  out  definite  evils  which  have  resulted  from  the  existing  regulations. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
To  the  Poor  Law  Board.  Edward  Smith. 


PAPER  No.  XVIII. 


The  Position  of  the  Question  of  the  Cubical  and  Floor  Space  in  Workhouses  at  the 
present  time  (stated  orally  to  the  Committee  on  the  23rd  October  1866). 

By  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  F.R.S. 


The  rule  in  reference  to  cubic  and  floor  space,  which  has  been  in  operation  in  work- 
houses, has  not  been  fixed  with  the  formality  of  an  Order  of  the  Board,  but  has  been  in 
the  nature  of  a  general  sanction  and  guide. 

In  addition  to  the  requirement  of  300  cubic  feet  for  dormitories,  and  500  cubic  feet  for 
day  and  night  rooms,  the  aim  has  been  to  obtain  a  floor  space  of  30  and  50  feet  for  those 
wards  respectively.  Further,  there  are  day  rooms  which  provide  from  25  to  30  feet  of 
floor  space,  and  yards  which  are  expected  to  provide  from  50  to  100  feet  for  each  inmate, 
and  there  are  very  few  wards  in  which  many,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  the  inmates  do  not 
leave  their  beds  or  their  room  daily,  and  thus  leave  more  space  for  others.  These  arc  all 
minimum  qualities.    In  addition,  such  inmates  as  may  be  able  arc  allowed  to  take  exercise 
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in  the  garden  when  one  exists,  and  to  go  out  into  the  town  under  prescribed  regulations. 
Hence,  with  so  many  sources  of  air,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  minimum,  much  less 
tin   ordinary  amount  allowed,  except  to  those  who  permanently  keep  their  beeds. 

There  h:is  not  been  any  rule  in  reference  to  the  sick  other  than  the  ordinary  one  of  the 
day  and  night  rooms. 

This  has  probably  arisen  from  the  following  facts  : — 

1.  It  is  not  usual  throughout  the  kingdom  for  the  relieving  officers  to  send  paupers 
into  the  workhouse  when  they  are  ill,  but  they  leave  them  under  the  charge  of  the  out- 
door or  district  medical  officer.  This  is  liable  to  some  exceptions,  according  to  the  degree 
of  stringency  of  the  rule  adopted  by  different  Boards  of  Guardians,  the  views  of  the 
relieving  officers,  and  the  specially  exceptional  cases  of  complete  destitution,  or  want  of 
a  home,  of  certain  cases;  and  it  may  be  added  according  to  the  number  of  sick  which 
have  been  recently  brought  to  tin  vagrant  wards,  under  the  operation  of  recent  Acts. 
Hence,  the  workhouse  has  not  been  regarded  essentially  as  an  hospital. 

1.  With  the  exception  of  many  of  the  metropolitan  and  a  very  few  provincial  work- 
houses, the  workhouses  have  not  of  late  years  been  at  all  full,  but  on  the  contrary  more 
than  half  of  the  700  workhouses  could  probably  receive  double  their  present  number 
except  during  one  or  two  of  the  winter  months.  This  has  greatly  increased  the  space 
occupied  by  each  inmate,  and  although  the  increase  has  not  necessarily  been  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  building,  it  has  in  almost  all  cases  materially  added  to  the  minimum 
amount.  In  London,  moreover,  there  is  a  material  diminution  in  the  number  of  inmates 
during  all  the  summer  months. 

3.  In  building  those  parts  of  workhouses  in  which  the  sick  are  placed  the  estimate  is 
made  upon  the  largest  number  which  have  sought  relief  within  a  given  number  of  years, 
and  not  upon  any  average  number,  and  thence  it  follows  that  until  the  population  of  the 
union  has  considerably  increased  the  space  will  be  in  excess  of  the  requirement  during 
the  greater  part  of  any  given  period.  This  therefore  has  greatly  added  to  the  minimum 
allowance  made  on  the  supposition  that  each  bed  would  be  always  full. 

4.  It  has  been  practicable  to  draw  a  line  between  the  sick  and  the  infirm  in  only  a  very 
indefinite  manner,  and  with  a  comparatively  few  cases.  In  some  of  the  larger  workhouses, 
as  St.  Marylebbne  and  St.  Pancras,  the  severe  cases  of  sickness  are  placed  in  separate 
wards,  and  as  they  recover  are  removed  to  convalescent  wards.  In  some,  diseases,  so 
called  surgical,  are  separated  from  the  medical,  but  as  the  former  are  chiefly  bad  leg 
cases,  the  separation  is  rather  on  the  ground  of  their  offensivencss  than  of  any  specially 
surgical  character  attaching  to  them. 

More  commonly  the  cases  of  sickness  are  placed  together, — except  those  of  special 
classes,  as  foul  cases,  venereal  and  infectious  cases,- — whether  of  sickness  imported  into 
the  house,  or  of  sickness  or  infirmity  in  the  more  permanent  inmates;  and  having  regard 
to  the  whole  number  who  are  placed  upon  the  medical  officer's  book  the  aged  and  infirm 
constitute  by  far  the  majority.  Hence  it  has  not  usually  been  practicable  to  draw  a 
line  between  the  aged  and  infirm  and  the  sick,  and  the  former  have  often  temporarily 
constituted  the  greater  part  of  the  latter. 

Since  my  appointment  as  an  officer  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  attempts  have  been  made 
to  modify  the  existing  rule,  so  as  to  allow  a  minimum  of  600  to  800  cubic  feet  in  the 
lying-in  ward,  and  of  800  to  1,000  cubic  feet  in  the  fever  wards,  and  these  have  been 
adopted  in  some  of  the  workhouses,  and  further  allowance  made  for  the  space  necessarily 
occupied  by  fire-places,  doors,  and  gangways  ;  but  the  proposition  has  been  not  un- 
naturally met  with  the  objection,  that  no  evil  has  been  known  to  arise  from  the  smaller 
space. 

The  metropolitan  workhouses  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
country  workhouses,  since  they  are  nearly  all  of  great  size,  and  have  usually  less  spare 
space  than  the  country  ones.  Further,  the  objection  just  referred  to  will  be  naturally 
the  strongest  in  London,  seeing  that  the  cost  of  land  and  building  is  so  much  greater, 
and  the  burden  upon  the  ratepayers  greater  also. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  question  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Farnall  and  myself  were 
directed  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  sick  wards  in  the  metropolitan  workhouses. 
We  found  : — 

1.  That  such  infectious  diseases  as  fever  and  smallpox  were  not,  as  a  rule,  received 
into  the  workhouse,  but  were  sent  to  the  respective  hospitals,  and  that  when  they  were 
received  it  was  onty  temporarily,  and  exceptionally,  owing  to  the  fulness  of  the 
hospitals. 

Two  workhouses  were  cited  which  did  receive  fever  cases,  and  either  isolated  them  or 
placed  them  with  other  cases,  with  double  allowance  of  floor  space,  and  it  had  not  been 
known  in  their  experience  that  in  any  instance  the  disease  had  spread  to  others. 
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That  surgical  cases,  such  as  fractures  and  severe  wounds  leading  to  pyoemia,  gangrene, 
and  erysipelas,  were  almost  unknown.  That  acute  disease,  as  pneumonia,  was  very  rare, 
and  bore  no  proportion  to  the  whole  sick  cases,  and,  moreover,  that  acute  disease  was 
very  greatly  less,  and  chronic  disease,  with  temporary  and  slight  ailments,  arising  from 
debility  and  age  and  infirmity,  very  greatly  greater,  than  occurs  in  general  hospitals. 
Hence,  it  was  shown  by  my  own  personal  inquiries  from  the  medical  officers,  and  by  a 
return  from  them  which  1  drew  up,  and  which  was  sent  to  them  by  Mr.  Owen  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Farnall  and  myself,  called,  in  Dr.  Markham's  statement,  "  Earl  of  Carnarvon's 
Return,"  that  the  class  of  diseases  in  workhouses  rendered  these  institutions  asylums 
rather  than  hospitals. 

2.  That  the  inmates  were  for  the  most  part  far  advanced  in  life,  and,  speaking  in 
general  terms,  the  workhouse  was  occupied  by  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  the  sick.  The 
greater  part  of  the  latter  being  also  the  former.  Further,  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  all 
the  aged  were  women. 

Hence,  in  reference  to  the  power  to  vitiate  the  air  by  respiration,  the  inmates  of  work- 
houses differed  from  those  of  hospitals,  and  particularly  of  military  hospitals,  and  did  not 
need  so  large  an  amount  of  cubical  and  floor  space. 

3.  The  number  of  actual  sick  in  the  workhouses  had  been  greatly  overstated, — the 
authority  being  the  medical  officer's  relief  book, — and  we  showed  that  a  very  considerable 
proportion  (often  one-third  to  one-half)  were  placed  there  simply  and  formally  for 
improved  diet. 

4.  No  tangible  evil  of  any  kind  could  be  proved  to  exist  in  reference  to  the  cure  of 
disease  under  the  present  system,  whether  reference  were  made  to  mortality,  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  or  to  the  effect  of  remedies.  Mortality  from  childbirth,  puerperal  fever, 
hospital  gangrene,  erysipelas,  pycemia,  and  the  spreading  of  infectious  diseases  were 
incomparably  less  than  occurred  in  general  hospitals,  and  in  the  experience  of  a  majority 
of  the  medical  officers  the  cases  did  as  well  under  treatment  as  such  cases  did  else- 
where. 

Hence,  not  only  was  there  shown  to  be  a  wide  distinction  between  workhouses  and 
hospitals  in  the  class  of  cases,  in  diseases,  and  the  extent  of  the  means  of  vitiating 
the  atmosphere,  but  no  grounds  really  existed  for  any  material  change  in  the  organization 
of  the  former. 

It  was  shown,  however,  that  the  rule  sanctioned  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  had  been 
often  disregarded,  and  that  there  were  defects  in  the  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  the 
inmates  all  of  which  demanded  an  immediate  remedy. 

5.  In  reference  to  ventilation,  it  was  shown  that  the  system  of  natural  ventilation  (as 
opposed  to  artificial  ventilation)  by  windows  and  ventilators  in  the  outside  walls  was 
generally  in  use,  but  that  usually  the  means  were  insufficient,  or  were  not  used,  whilst  in 
some  wards  of  many  workhouses  the  defect  was  very  marked,  but  in  seeking  a  remedy 
no  new  plan  was  proposed,  and  the  only  advice  given  was  to  so  far  extend  the  existing 
system  as  to  admit  so  much  air  in  small  quantities,  and  without  draught,  as  would 
keep  the  air  at  night  as  fresh  as  is  found  in  an  ordinary  bedroom  of  the  middle 
classes. 

Such  then  was  the  result  of  practical  experience,  in  the  metropolitan  workhouses,  and 
it  corresponded  with  the  experience  of  the  Poor  Law  in  its  700  workhouses,  and  its 
5,000  medical  officers  and  deputy  medical  officers.  Moreover  it  was  no  new  resu't,  for 
the  experience  extended  over  30  years,  and  in  its  amount  was  the  greatest  which  had 
ever  been  derived  from  any  medical  and  sanitary  organization  whatever. 

Hence,  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  added  to  the  argument  from  experience,  but 
since  the  amount  of  the  vitiation  of  the  atmosp'iere,  apart  from  infection  or  contagion, 
is  a  scientific  problem  capable  of  ready  solution,  and  one  with  which  I  had  been  more 
largely  engaged  in  personal  inquiries  than  probably  any  other  observer,  I  suggested  to 
the  late  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  Mr.  Villiers,  the  propriety  of  determining 
the  amount  in  rooms  so  filled  that  the  minimum  allowance  of  space  would  be  afforded, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  ventilation  by  the  natural  means  should  be  as  perfect  as 
could  be  found  in  our  best  ventilated  wards.  Mr.  Villiers  most  readily  assented,  and 
directed  that  Dr.  Angus  Smith  should  be  requested  to  make  the  inquiries.  Dr.  Angus 
Smith  undertook  to  do  so,  and  all  that  I  did  further  was  to  select  the  wards,  arrange  "the 
required  ventilation,  and  fix  the  number  of  beds. 

This  inquiry,  thus  limited  to  the  space  of  500  cubic  feet,  and  with  properly  arranged 
ventilation,  was  quite  new,  and  the  result  proved  conclusively  that  the  amount  of  vitiation 
of  the  air  was  not  greater  than  occurs  in  an  ordinary  bedroom,  and  was  tar  within  the 
limits  compatible  with  health. 
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Hence,  the  results  of  these  various  investigations  were  : — 

1.  That  as  no  evils  had  been  proved  to  arise  as  the  result  of  the  sanctioned  require- 
ment there  were  no  logical  grounds  for  change,  but  that  having  regard  to  the  comfort  of 
the  inmates,  as  well  as  the  treatment  of  disease,  the  minimum  requirement  of  space 
should  be  insisted  upon,  and  the  space  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Todd  between  the  beds,  viz., 
3  feet,  should  be  required.  Having  further  regard  to  the  convenient  and  economical  use 
of  space  and  the  architectural  requirements  of  the  day,  one  uniform  rule  in  the  size  of 
wards  should  in  future  be  insisted  upon. 

2.  That  floor  space,  and  the  space  from  the  floor  to  the  height  of  the  doors,  or  to  the 
height  of  the  inmates,  was  far  more  important  than  space  many  feet  above  the  heads 
of  the  inmates,  and  that  there  was  a  distinct  limit  to  the  height  of  rooms,  which  in  work- 
houses could  add  to  the  efficiency  of  space  and  could  be  perfectly  employed  for  purposes 
of  ventilation  and  warmth,  and  that  instead  of  having  wards  11  feet  to  18  feet  in  height, 
the  useful  and  economical  height  was  from  10  to  12  feet. 

3.  That  as  in  the  existing  workhouses  throughout  both  the  metropolis  and  the  country 
there  is  great  diversity  in  the  width  and  height  of  the  rooms,  it  was  not  wise  to  fix  a 
cubical  space  apart  from  floor  space,  and  hence  that  the  requirements  must  embrace  both. 
For  existing  wards,  I  advise  that  there  should  be  3  feet  between  the  beds,  and  6  feet 
across  a  bed,  and  54  to  60  feet  of  floor  space,  and  that  the  old  minimum  of  500  cubic 
feet  should  be  always  allowed ;  but  as  the  workhouses  arc  few  which  have  wards  of  only 
9  feet  in  height,  and  will  soon  be  replaced  by  others,  the  instances  are  few  in  which,  with 
that  floor  space,  the  cubic  space  could  be  so  little  as  500  feet.  As  the  existing  wards 
are  from  10  to  12  feet,  or  more,  in  height,  the  cubic  space,  with  the  before-mentioned 
floor  space,  would  he  from  600  to  720  feet,  or  more. 

With  respect  to  new  wards,  I  recommended  that  they  should  be  20  feet  in  width, 
from  10  to  12  in  height,  with  six  feet  across  each  bed,  and  three  feet  between  the  beds, 
or  60  feet  of  floor  space,  which  would  afford  from  640  to  "20  cubical  feet. 


PAPER  No.  XIX. 


REMARKS  BY  DR.  EDWARD   SMITH   ON   SIGNING  THE  REPORT. 

W'hilst  cordially  concurring  with  the  larger  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  and 
particularly  on  the  following  points,  viz.  : 

The  paramount  importance  of  ventilation  in  its  relation  to  cubical  space  ; 

The  non-necessity  for  greater  height  of  wards  than  12  feet  ; 

The  general  absence  of  injury  to  the  inmates,  whether  sick  or  healthy,  from  the  present 

regulations  and  the  remarkably  small  mortality  in  childbed  cases  ; 
The  different  character  of  the  cases  in  general  hospitals  and  in  workhouses  ; 
The  importance  of  maintaining  a  proper  temperature  of  the  wards  ;    and 
The  last  paragraph  but  one  of  the  Report ; 

I  think  it  desirable  on  signing  it  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  other  portions  with  which 
I  do  not  entirely  concur. 

These  are : — 

1.    On  some  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  Cubical  Space  required  for 

tlie  Sick. 

The  Committee  have  recommended  two  amounts  of  space  which  in  a  new  classification 
will  be  applicable  to  the  "  sick  "  in  workhouses,  viz.,  500  cubic  feet  per  inmate  for  aged 
and  infirm  wards  partly  occupied  by  day  and  night,  in  addition  to  day  rooms,  and  850 
cubic  feet  for  the  sick,  both  being  calculated  upon  the  total  space  of  the  wards,  including 
doors,  fireplaces,  gangways,  cupboards,  &c,  and  not  specifically  apportioned  to  each  bed. 
Moreover,  they  have  not  in  either  case  recommended  any  defined  amount  of  floor  space, 
except  that  in  the  latter  there  shall  be  six  feet  across  the  bed.  Further,  as  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  apply  this  rule  universally  to  existing  wards,  a  discretion  is  left  to  the  executive, 
the  only  conditions  imposed  being  that  there  shall  be  three  feet  between  the  beds,  and  that 
no  bed  shall  contain  more  than  one  person. 

In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  this  decision  upon  the  whole  number  of  sick  in  the  metro- 
politan workhouses,  it  is  needful  to  know  that  the  term  "  ^ick  "  has  a  meaning  quite 
peculiar  to  workhouses,  and  different  from  that  in  hospitals,  viz.,  that  all  arc  termed  sick 
wlio  are  placed  upon  the  booh  of  the  medical  officer,  whether  for  change  of  diet  only  or  on 
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account  of  disease  of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature.  No  inmate  of  a  workhouse  can  have 
a  mere  change  of  diet  except  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  officer,  which  direction 
must  be  entered  in  his  books,  and  the  number  thus  classed  as  sick  is  about  one-third  of 
the  whole.  The  remaining  are  divided  into  two  classes — one,  the  aged  and  infirm,  who 
suffer  from  infirmity  and  other  affections  of  old  age  ;  the  other,  the  sick  in  the  hospital 
acceptation  of  the  term.  The  two  former  comprise  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  class  of 
sick,  and  the  allowance  of  500  cubic  feet  with  day  rooms  will  in  general  be  applicable  to 
them,  whilst  the  larger  space  will  be  required  for  about  one-third  of  the  whole.  At  present 
this  division  does  not  generally  exist,  but  the  aged  and  infirm  who  are  upon  the  medical 
officer's  books,  are  usually  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  other  sick.  Hence  a  new  classi- 
fication will  doubtless  be  called  for  ;  and  as  the  increased  space  which  it  is  proposed  to 
give  can  apply  to  only  the  minor  part  of  those  now  called  sick,  the  change  is  comparatively 
small,  and  need  not  in  my  opinion  excite  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  guardians.  Indeed, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  recommendations  for  increased  space  which  I  made  in 
the  several  workhouses  applied  to  all  wards  occupied  by  day  and  night,  and  therefore  to 
many  of  the  infirm,  the  number  of  beds  now  to  be  displaced  will  not  be  further  largely 
increased. 

But  a  principle  of  importance  is  involved  in  the  mode  in  which  the  calculation  of  the 
cubical  space  is  to  be  made,  viz.,  whether  the  space  named  should  be  apportioned 
rigorously  to  each  bed,  or  should  be,  as  now  recommended,  calculated  upon  the  whole 
capacity  of  the  ward. 

A  resolution  having  been  before  the  Committee  that  the  space  to  be  recommended  for 
each  sick  person  should  be  720  cubic  feet  plus  that  required  for  the  fireplaces  ;  that 
there  should  be  six  feet  across  each  bed,  and  three  feet  between  any  two  beds  with 
a  floor  space  of  not  less  than  60  feet,  I  voted  for  it,  (which  indeed  is  the  largest  mini- 
mum which  I  had  previously  recommended  in  new  wards,)  and  am  of  opinion  that  the 
principle  therein  recognized  of  allotting  a  defined  cubical  and  floor  space  to  each  bed 
apart  from  the  space  required  for  doors,  gangways,  fireplaces,  and  cupboards,  is  most 
important  both  in  its  effect  upon  the  inmates,  and  the  convenience  of  placing  beds  in 
rooms  of  varied  construction. 

It  was  stated  subsequently  (see  Paper  No.  10)  that  720  cubic  feet,  with  the  conditions 
above  named,  were  almost  precisely  equal  to  850  cubic  feet  (the  space  which  the  Com- 
mittee finally  recommended),  without  those  conditions ;  and  if  it  be  so,  it  proves  how 
differently  the  same  fact  may  be  expressed,  and  how  liable  to  deceive  are  mere  statements 
of  cubical  space.  But  I  venture  to  doubt  it  as  an  universal  proposition,  since  with  a 
defined  space  allotted  to  each  bed  all  the  other  conditions  are  variable,  and  depend  upon 
the  number  of  doors,  fireplaces,  and  other  impediments  to  the  placing  of  beds  against  the 
walls  which  differ  in  different  wards,  whilst  the  calculation  upon  the  ward  as  a  whole 
makes  no  reference  to  such  impediments,  and  is  no  indication  of  the  number  of  beds 
which  could  be  placed  in  a  ward. 

Assuming  that  the  two  quantities  of  720  cubic  feet  and  850  cubic  feet  do  practically 
mean  the  same,  it  may  be  thought  that  either  might  be  selected  with  the  same  result,  but 
since  the  former  mode  of  calculation  is  real,  in  reference  to  each  patient,  and  is  that  which 
is  in  ordinary  use,  whilst  the  latter,  although  numerically  higher,  is  in  reality  indefinite,  it 
would  in  my  opinion  have  been  better  that  the  Committee  should  have'  adopted  the 
former.  It  would  not  have  practically  lessened  the  cubical  space  (apart  from  day  rooms) 
now  allotted  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  occupy  the  rooms  b}'  day  and  night.  More- 
over, it  is  in  my  opinion  of  great  importance  that,  a  defined  floor  space  to  he  ot/nffcrf  to 
each  bed  should  be  adopted. 

2.  As  to  Ventilation. 

It  might  have  been  difficult  for  the  Committee  to  have  instituted  special  scientific 
inquiries  to  test  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith's  experiments,  which  showed  that  a 
healthful  state  of  the  air  of  a  ward  may  be  maintained  when  500  cubic  feet  of  air  are 
apportioned  to  each  inmate,  but  I  should  have  been  glad  if  this  could  have  been  done, 
and  indeed  the  subject  is  applicable  to  their  own  recommendation  of  500  cubic  feet  for 
the  aged  and  infirm.  It  might  also  have  shown  that  the  same  space  was  also  adapted 
to  all  sick  wards  occupied  by  chronic  cases  without  offensive  or  injurious  emanations,  in 
whom  the  vital  processes  are  in  defect,  and  who  therefore  have  less  power  to  vitiate  the  air 
than  healthy  people.  Such  cases,  indeed,  constitute  by  far  the  majority  of  all  ordinary  cases 
on  the  medical  officer's  list.  Thus  the  return  referred  to  in  the  report  and  termed  elsewhere 
"  Lord  Carnarvon's  return,"  shows,  that  of  13,600  cases  placed  upon  the  medical  officers' 
books  in  the  Metropolitan  Workhouses  in  the  course  of  four  weeks,  nearly  5,000,  or  about 
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40  per  cent,  were  of  bronchitis  and  other  chest  complaints ;  2,300,  or  nearly  18  per  cent.  were. 
from  debility  and  decay;  1,400,  or  nearly  10  per  cent,  were  paralysis,  dropsy,  apoplexy,  con- 
stipation, dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  rheumatism,  and  lor  medical  extras,  and  hence  of  these  classes 
alone  there  were  70  per  cent,  which  almost  exclusively  had  lessened  rather  than  increased 
power  to  vitiate  the  air  of  the  ward,  whilst  nearly  all  of  them  required  increased  warmth. 
T  i  this  enumeration  must  be  added  the  eases  of  insanity,  idiotcy,  epilepsy,  and  other 
mental  diseases;  parturient  women  ;  bad  legs  and  ulcers,  but  as  none  of  them  are  Classed 
with  the  ordinary  sick  it  is  not  needful  to  further  refer  to  them. 

."..    As  to  flu'  Minimum  Space  to  be  allowed  to  Zitfing-in  Cases. 

The  records  of  this  class  of  cases  show  that  the  mortality  is  less  in  workhouses 
than  in  any  other  institutions  of  considerable  extent.  It  is  six  times  less  than  that, 
which  occurs  in  the  chief  lying-in  institution  in  the  metropolis,  viz.,  Queen  <  Charlotte's 
Hospital,  and  it  is  more  than  ten  times  less  than  now  occurs  in  the  still  greater  lying-in 
institutions  at  Vienna  and  other  continental  cities.  To  whatever  causes  may  be  attributed 
this  agreeable  fact,  it  seems  a  natural  inference  that  they  are  such  in  workhouses  that 
they  might  be  safely  continued. 

The  minimum  space  allowed  is  500  cubic  feet  to  each  bed ;  but  in  reference  to  this 
class  (and  even  to  the  ordinary  sick),  that  in  no  degree  represents  the  actual  space  enjoyed 
by  each  lying-in  case.  It  is  manifestly  one  thing  to  apportion  500  cubic  feet  to  each 
bedstead,  and  another  as  to  whether  all  the  bedsteads  will  be  occupied.  A  member  of 
the  Committee  has  inferred  from  certain  calculations  that  so  great  is  the  difference  between 
the  theoretical  and  the  actual  space  that  the  latter  is  on  the  average  two  or  three  times 
more  than  the  former,  and  another  member  has  shown  that  in  some  it  may  be  fourteen  times 
the  amount ;  yet  the  Committee  have  arrived  at  the  decision  to  increase  the  minimum 
from  500  to  1,200  cubic  feet. 

It  is  stated  that  if  the  actual  average  space  is  1,200  cubic  feet,  no  harm  can  result  from 
reducing  the  number  of  beds  to  that  standard;  but  that  assumes  that  an  average  does  not 
include  a  greater  as  well  as  a  less  number,  and  that  provision  need  not  be  made  for  the 
greater  number. 

It  is  a  sufficient  answer  tu  an  applicant  for  admission  to  a  public  hospital  that  there  is 
not  room,  and  therefore  that  she  cannot  be  admitted,  and  the  managers  have  no  further 
responsibility,  but  the  Guardians  are  obliged  to  make  provision  for  every  destitute  cast- 
seeking  admission,  and  it  would  be  an  insufficient  answer  to  reply  that  the  wards  were  full. 
Hence,  whilst  in  a  public  hospital  it  is  sufficient  to  fix  the  number  of  beds  on  the  supposition 
that  each  will  be  at  all  times  filled,  and  to  allow  a  full  cubical  space  to  each  bed,  in  work- 
houses there  must  be  a  larger  amount  of  space,  which  will  not  be  used  during  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  as  the  class  of  cases  is  a  special  one,  and  cannot  be  mixed  with 
others,  wards  cannot  be  improvised  for  their  use,  but  the  whole  space  required  must  at  all 
times  be  set  apart  for  their  use.  Hence,  a  low  minimum  gives  practically  a  very  high 
average,  and  it  should  be  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  the  well-being  of  the  lying-in  cases. 
The  present  system  has  been  shown  to  produce  most  excellent  results. 

That  the  mortality  is  dependent  upon  other  conditions  than  cubical  space — nay,  that 
it  is  quite  independent  of  it — may  be  inferred  from  a  statement  prepared  by  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  which  shows  that  the  first  workhouse  on  the  list,  having  had  mortality, 
had  7,000  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  case,  and  lost  by  death  1  in  72,  whilst  the  last  on 
the  list,  having  less  than  800  cubic  feet,  lost  1  in  150,  and  throughout  these  tables  are  full 
of  anomalies. 

4.  As  to  the  Dimensions  of  the  Ward*. 

Instead  of  naming  precise  amounts  of  cubical  space  without  experimental  inquiry,  it 
would,  I  think,  have  led  to  uniformity  of  construction  to  have  fixed  the  proper  dimensions 
of  wards,  and  the  necessities  of  the  different  classes  would  have  been  met  by  allowing  a 
greater  or  less  space  between  the  beds.  Thus,  a.-,  stated  in  my  Report  on  the  Metro- 
politan Workhouses,  I  think  that  wards  20  feet  wide  and  from  10  to  12  feet  in  height  would 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  sick  and  accord  with  modern  architectural  requirements.  In 
such  wards  three  feet  should  be  allowed  between  the  beds  occupied  by  ordinary  cases  of 
whatever  age  by  day  and  night,  whilst  double  that  amount,  or  some  other  proportionate 
quantity,  would  be  proper  for  infectious  and  offensive  cases,  and  half  that  amount,  or 
some  other  proportionate  quantity,  might  be  allowed  in  rooms  occupied  by  night  only, 
and  thus  a  -imple  rule,  and  one  of  easy  application,  would  have  been  established. 


*7 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  entirely  concur  in  two  other  paragraphs  of  the  Report. 

Although  I  have  stated  in  strong  terms  in  my  Report  on  Workhouses  that  the  ventilation 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  defective,  I  cannot  state  that  "  most  of  the  wards  were  not 
"  exempt  from  the  peculiar  odour  which  results  from  overcrowding."  If  the  statement 
were  correct  it  would  not  accord  with  two  other  parts  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee, 
viz.,  that  the  impressions  made  upon  the  senses  are  more  trustworthy  guides  than  autho- 
rity in  reference  to  the  safety  or  danger  arising  from  vitiation  of  the  air  by  the  inmates ;  for 
it  is  also  stated  in  the  Report  that  in  "  nine  instances  only  of  the  42  (medical  officers  of 
"  the  workhouses),  could  any  facts  be  alleged  by  them  showing  that  patients  in  sick  wards 
"  have  suffered  at  all  from  overcrowding." 

A  portion  of  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Report  is  also,  I  think,  inconsistent  with  this 
recorded  experience  of  the  medical  officers,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  Committee  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion  not  warranted  by  that  experience. 

7  February  1867-  Edward  Smith. 


LONDON: 

Printed  by  George  E.  Eyre  and  William  Spottiswoode, 

j'rintirs  to  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty. 

For  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office. 
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RETURN  to  an  Order  of  the  Honourable  The  House  of  Commons, 
dated  26  June  1866  ;—Jbr, 


COPY  "  of  the  Report  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  ll.  b.,  f.  r.  s.,  Poor  Law 
Inspector  and  Medical  Officer  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  on  the 
Metropolitan  Workhouse  Infirmaries  and  Sick  Wards." 


Poor  Law  Board,  1  ENFIELD, 

26  June  1866.     J  Secrerary. 


REPORT  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  ll.  b.,  f.r.s.,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  and  Poor  Law  Inspector,  on  the  Metropolitan  Workhovse 
Infirmaries  and  Sick  Wards. 


My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  19  June  1866. 

In  your  letter  of  the  3d  April  1866,  Mr.  Farnall  and  myself  were  instructed 
to  make  a  careful  inspection  of  the  infirmary  wards  of  the  several  metropolitan 
workhouses,  and  to  inquire  into  the  existing  arrangements  for  the  care  of  the 
sick.  Our  attention  was  specially  directed  to  the  adequacy  of  the  accommoda- 
tion provided  in  respect  of  the  size  and  ventilation  and  suitableness  of  the 
wards  and  their  beds  and  bedding,  and  other  furniture  ;  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  medical  attendance  and  medicines  ;  and  to 
the  provision  for  the  nursing  and  care  of  the  sick.  We  were  also  requested  to 
suggest  such  alterations  as  might  appear  to  us  advisable  in  the  present  system, 
and  the  arrangements  of  each  workhouse,  in  order  to  secure  satisfactory  treat- 
ment and  care  for  the  sick  poor  of  the  metropolis. 

I  have  now  the  honour  to  state  that  we  complt  ted  the  inspection  of  those 
workhouses  on  the  1st  June  1866,  and  to  report  the  result  of  such  inspection 
and  inquiry. 

The  course  pursued  by  us  in  conducting  the  inquiry,  was  to  visit  the  various  Mode  of  conduct- 
workhouses  during  the  daytime  without  giving  notice  of  our   intention  to  do  ing  the  inquiry. 
so  ;  and  in  nearly  all   eases  we   were  accompanied  by  the  master  and  medical 
officer.     We  were  also  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  who  measured  the  wards, 
except  those  at  Lambeth,  and  made  the  various  calculations  upon  which  the 
tables  are  founded. 

As  our  investigations  were  restricted  to  the  arrangements  for  the  sick,  the 
first  duty  was  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  persons  who  should  be  regarded 
as  of  that  class. 

The  classes  of  inmates  in  a  workhouse  are  the  able-bodied,  the  aged  and 
infirm,  imbeciles,  and  children  ;  and  such  of  them  are  accounted  sick  as  have 
been  placed  upon  the  medical  relief  book  by  the  medical  officer.  Ail  the  cases 
which  were  found  in  the  detached  infirmaries,  or  in  separate  sick  wards,  were 
clearly  of  that  class,  but  those  by  no  means  comprehended  the  whole  ;  and  it 
became  necessary  to  extend  our  inquiries  to  the  wards  of  the  aged  and  infirm, 
and  lunatics,  and  in  some  instances  even  to  the  wards  of  the  children.  The 
aged  and  infirm  were  not  as  a  body  classed  as  sick,  but  many  of  them  being 
bedridden,  or  afflicted  with  temporary  increase  of  some  special  disorder,  as, 
for  example,  bronchitis,  were  permanently  or  temporarily  so  regarded,  and 
were  treated  in  their  own  wards. 

In  some  workhouses  the  lunatics  and  imbeciles  were  warded  separately  from 
the  general  inmates,  whilst  in  others  they  were  placed  in  the  general  wards ; 
and  the  medical  officer,  at  his  own  discretion,  in  one  workhouse,  considered  them 
all  as  sick,  and  in  another,  regarded  only  such  of  them  as  sick  as  were  suffering 
from  bodily  disease.  In  some  the  sick  cases  were  treated  in  their  own  ordinary 
wards,  whilst  in  others  they  were  removed  to  the  infirmary,  or  to  the  proper 
sick  wards. 
372.  A  The 
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w.  .le  of  conduct-  The  children,  except  in  two  or  three  workhouses,  were  placed  in  schools 
ing- the  inquiry,  apart  from  the  workhouse  ;  hut  all  under  a  given  age  (two  years  in  one  work- 
house, and  four  years  in  another),  as  W(  11  as  those  who  were  "/  transitu  to  the 
schools  or  were  sick,  were  retained  in  the  workhouse;  and  the  sick  eases  were 
in  one  workhouse  treated  in  the  general  nursery,  in  another  in  the  sick  nursery, 
and  in  a  third  in  the  infirmary  or  sick  wards. 

Hence  it  was  evident  that,  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty  we  must  inspect 
other  wards  than  those  of  the  infirmary  and  the  purely  sick  wards. 

The  next  question  was,  as  to  where  a  line  could  be  drawn  at  which  our 
inspection  might  stop,  so  as  not  to  include  the  whole  establishment  ;  and  as  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  determine  this  for  ourselves,  we  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion to  regard  all  cases  as  sick  who  were  upon  the  Medical  Relief  Hook,  to 
visit  the  wards  where  they  were  placed,  and  to  submit  to  the  diversity  in  the 
decisions  of  the  medical  officers  which  have  been  already  referred  to. 

But  two  circumstances  recpiired  our  further  consideration.  Whenever  in  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  officer  any  person  reqnired  extra  diet  his  name  was 
placed  upon  the  Relief  Book  whether  the  diet  were  required  simply  i  n  the 
ground  of  inability  to  masticate,  or  other  infirmity  of  old  age,  or  from  distinct 
bodily  disease  ;  and  a-<  five-sixths  of  all  the  adults  in  the  workhouse  belonged  to 
the  class  of  a^ed  and  intirm,  we  learnt  that  the  Medical  Relief  List  was  rather 
indicative  of  the  persons  receiving  extra  diet,  than  of  a  defined  class  of  sick 
persons.  Hence,  if  on  entering  a  ward  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  containing, 
perhaps,  20  to  30  persons,  not  more  than  two  or  three  of  them  were  tnking 
medicine,  we  did  not  regard  it  as  an  infirmary  ward  ;  but  where  a  larger  pro- 
portion, or  the  majority  of  the  inmates  were  bedridden,  or  otherwise  ill,  we 
included  the  ward  in  our  investigation. 

Hence  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  class,  the  arrangements  for  whose 
care  it  was  our  special  duty  to  investigate,  was  not  so  well  defined  as  at  first 
appeared  probable. 

It  was  also  important  to  determine  the  exact  scope  of  our  inquiries,  so  as  to 
render  our  investigations  in  the  different  workhouses  as  nearly  uniform  as 
possible.  The  duties  which  had  been  confided  to  us  were  such  as  ordinarily 
devolve  upon  Poor  Law  Inspectors,  and  precisely  such  as  would  be  performed 
by  a  medical  man,  who  is  at.  the  same  time  an  inspector.  But  the  inspector, 
in  making  his  ordinary  inspections,  not  only  has  regard  to  the  general  fitness  of 
the  various  parts,  and  of  the  arrangements  of  the  workhouse,  for  the  purposes 
to  which  they  are  devoted,  but  inquires  into  the  condition  of  each  sick 
person,  and  invites  the  inmates  to  make  complaints  on  any  matter  which 
injuriously  affects  them.  This  attention  to  the  individual  cases  appeared  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  Metropolitan  Inspector,  Mr.  Farnall,  in  his  periodical  visits, 
whilst  on  the  present  occasion  our  duty  seemed  rather  to  be  to  determine, 
with  great  care  and  minuteness,  the  fitness  of  the  workhouse  and  its  organiza- 
tion and  arrangements,  for  the  care  of  the  sick  generally. 

In  pursuing  our  inquiry,  we  entered  into  and  carefully  inspected  every  part 
of  the  wards  where  the  sick  were  found,  and  made  notes  of  our  observations, 
and  of  the  answers  of  the  nurses  and  other  officials  to  our  questions.  We  also 
examined  the  corridors,  water  closets,  lavatories,  and  bath  rooms  adjoining 
those  wards,  and  noted  the  general  arrangements  of  the  buildings,  and  the  size 
and  position  of  the  yards :  and  at  the  end  of  each  day's  inspection,  I  detailed 
the  information  which  I  had  gained,  with  the  suggestions  which  I  had  to  offer 
for  the  improvement  of  the  workhouse,  in  special  reports,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix. 

Moreover,  as  the  necessity  for  improved  ventilation  was  at  all  times  a  subject 
of  conversation,  the  alterations  which  were  required  to  effect  it,  as  well  as 
the  existing  defects  in  furniture  and  general  arrangements,  were  usually  pointed 
out  by  us,  and  often  noted  by  the  master  for  his  guidance. 

After  the  inspection  had  been  completed  we  conferred  with  the  medical 
officer  alone  upon  the  nursing  and  medical  care  of  the  inmates,  ;ind  the  general 
sanitary  arrangements  of  the  workhouse. 

In  preparing  the  report  upon  each  workhouse,  I  have  considered  the  following 
subjects  in  their  order,  viz. :  the  classes  of  sick,  number  of  inmates,  general 
accommodation  apart  from  the  wards,  the  size  and  general  character  of  the 
wards,  the  beds,  bedding,  furniture  and  utensils  •,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  nursing 
and  medical  attendance ;  and  have  made  such  recommendations  on  each  as  the 

case 
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case  required.  In  this  general  report  I  purpose  to  give  a  summary  of  the  whole  Mode  ot  conduct- 
results  in  the  same  order,  and  to  treat  the  subject  under  three  heads,  viz  :  ing  the  inquiry. 

Part     1. —  Details  of  the  Inspection. 

Part   II. — General   Review  and  Suggestions. 

Part  III. — Government  and  Supervision  of  the  Workhouses. 


PART  I— DETAILS  OF  THE  INSPECTION. 

Site. 


Part  I. 

Details  of  the 

Inspection. 


in   the   Metropolitan   District,  in  the  Site. 

Workhouses 
Princes-road,  Lambeth.  visited. 

Cbristcbarch,  Southwark. 
Russell  Street,  Berniondsey. 
Parish-street,  Southwark. 
Mint-street,  Southwark. 
Greenwich. 

Northumberland-street. 
Vinegar-yard,  St.  Giles. 

Castle-street,  Leicester-square. 

Cleveland-street,  Fitzroy-square. 

Gray's  Inn-lane,  Holborn. 

Farriugdon-road,  Clerkenwell. 

Kingsland-road. 

Charles-street,  Whitechapel. 

Mile  End,  Old  Town. 

Bow-road,  Mile  End. 

Bromley. 

High-street,  Poplar. 

Petty  France,  "Westminster. 

Poland-street,  Oxford-street. 

Kensington. 

Kensington. 

Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square. 

St.  John,  Hackney. 

Homerton. 

Liverpool-road,  Islington. 

St.  Luke,  Chelsea. 

Brompton. 

Fulliam. 

Charles-street,  Old  Gravel-lane. 

Deptford  Lower-road,  Rotherhithe. 

Paddington. 

King's  Road,  .St.  Pancras-road. 

Bonner's  Hall  Field,  Bethnal  Green. 

St.  Giles,  Camberwell. 

City-road. 

Walworth. 

Battersea. 

Hampstcad. 

Meeting  House-lane,  Edmonton. 

The  following  occupy  suburban  sites,  and  are  built  upon  sufficiently  large  plots  Suburban. 
of  land,  viz. :  Mile  End,  City  of  London,  Stepney,  Kensington,  St.  Margaret's  at 
Kensington,  East  London,  St.  George's  at  Brompton,  Fulfaam,  Rotherhithe, 
Paddington,  Bethnal  Green,  Hackney,  Camberwell,  St.  Mary  Newington,  Wands- 
worth and  Clapham,  and  West  London.  St.  Pancras  may  also  be  added  to  this 
list,  if  not  on  account  of  its  suburban  site,  on  that  of  its  large  plot  of  land. 

The  following  are  surrounded  by  buildings,  have  little  or  no  spare  land,  and  Urban. 
are  situate  in  urban  positions,  viz. :  Lambeth,  St.  George-the-Mart  r,  Clerken- 
well, St.  Margaret's  Westminster,  Islington,  St.  Saviour's,  Bermondsey,  St. 
Olave,  Marylebone,  St.  Giles',  St.  Martin's,  Strand,  Holborn,  Poplar,  St.  James's, 
St.  George  Hanover-square,  Chelsea,  St.  George-in-the-East,  and  St.  Luke 
Middlesex.  Shoreditch  and  Whitechapel  should  also,  perhaps,  be  added  to  this 
list,  but  they  differ  from  the  others  in  having  been  recently  erected. 

Hampstead  occupies  a  position  between  these  two  classes,  since  it  is  subur- 
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We  h 

ave   inspected  4u  workhouses 

following 

•  order,  viz. : 

1 

Lambeth       - 

- 

2 

St.  Saviour's 

- 

3 

Bermondsey 

- 

4 

St.  Olave      - 

- 

5 

St.  George-the-Martyr 

- 

6 

Greenwich    - 

- 

7 

St.  Marylebone     - 

- 

8 

St.  Giles  and  St.  George,  Blooms- 

bury. 

9 

St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 

- 

10 

The  Strand  - 

- 

11 

Holborn        - 

- 

12 

Clerkenwell,  St.  James 

- 

13 

Shoreditch,  St.  Leonard 

- 

14 

Whitechapel 

- 

15 

Mile  End,  Old  Town    - 

- 

16 

City  of  London    - 

- 

17 

Stepney        - 

- 

18 

Poplar           ... 

- 

19 

St.  Margaret  and  St.  John 
minster. 

West 

20 

St.  James,  Westminster 

- 

21 

St.  Mary  Abbott,  Kensington 

22 

St.  Margaret,  Westminster 

- 

23 

St.  George,  Hanover-square 

1  m 

24 

Hackney      ... 

- 

25 

East  London 

- 

26 

Islington       ... 

- 

27 

Chelsea         - 

- 

28 

St.  George,  Hanover-square 

29 

Fulham         - 

- 

30 

St.  George-in-the  East- 

- 

31 

Rotherhithe,  St.  Mary  - 

- 

32 

Paddington  - 

- 

33 

St.  Pancras  - 

- 

34 

Bethnal  Green 

• 

35 

Camberwell,  St.  Giles 

. 

36 

St.  Luke,  Middlesex     - 

- 

37 

St.  Mary,  Newington    - 

- 

38 

Wandsworth  and  Clapham 

- 

39 

Hampstead  - 

- 

40 

West  London,  Hornsey 

- 

Site. 

Old. 
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Part  I.  ban,  but  has  little  or  no  spare  land.     It  is,  however,  so  situate  that  land  may. 

Details  of  the   j  believe,  be  readily  obtained. 

Inspection.  j 

The  following  are  old  workhouses,  viz.  :  Lambeth.  St.  George-the-Martyr, 
Clerkenwell,  Islington,  St.  Saviour's,  Bermondsey,  Marvlebone,  St.  Giles',  St. 
.Martin's.  Strand,  Holborn,  Poplar,  St.  James's.  St.  George  Hanover-square, 
Chelsea.  St.  George-in-the-East,  St.  Luke's,  Camberwell,  and  Rotherhithe;  but 
many  of  them  have  comparatively  new  infirmary  buildings,  as  Rotherhithe, 
Camberwell,  St.  Luke'-.  St.  George-in-the-East,  Chelsea,  St.  Giles',  St.  Saviour's, 
and  others. 

X<u.  The  following  are  new,  or  comparatively  new  workhouses,  viz: — Shorediteh, 

Whitechapel,  Mile  End.  City  of  London,  Stepney,  Kensington,  St  Margaret's  at 
Westminster  and  Kensington,  East  London,  St  George's  at  Brompton,  Fulbam, 
Paddington,  Bethnal  Green,  St.  Mary  Newington,  Wandsworth,  West.  London, 
and  Hampstead  ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  St.  Pancras  and  Hackney. 

Elevation.  The  elevation  of  such  of  the  workhouses  as  are  placed  upon,  and  near  the 

banks  of  the  river  is  low.  Such  arc  Lambeth,  St.  George-the-Martyr,  St. 
Saviour's,  St.  Olave,  Rotherhithe,  Poplar.  St.  George-in-the-East,  and  Bermond- 
sey. That  of  the  others  is  higher;  and  a  large  majority  are  altogether  removed 
from  the  influence  of  the  river  level. 

Drainage.  Only  two  workhouses  were  said  to  have  defective  drainage,   viz: — licrmomi- 

sey  and  Lambeth.  The  sewers  of  the  former  were  said  to  be  sometimes  inun- 
dated by  the  tide,  and  the  drains  of  the  latter  were  stated  to  be  very  frequently 
under  repair.  We  did  not  perceive  any  evidence  of  bad  drainage  at  either  place. 
At  Whitechapel,  St.  Luke's.  St.  Pancras,  St.  Margaret's  at  Kensington,  and  a 
few  others,  we  perceived  drain  smells  from  defective  trapping  of  certain  pipes. 

Closely  surrounded.  Many  of  the  older  workhouses  are  closely  surrounded  by  buildings,  which 
contain  populations  more  or  less  dense,  and  lessen  the  opportunity  for  free  ven- 
tilation. 

Such  are  particularly  Lambeth,  St.  George-the-Martyr,  St.  Saviour's.  St. 
George-in-the-East,  Poplar,  Chelsea,  St.  James,  Holborn,  Strand,  St  Giles, 
Clerkenwell,  St.  Margaret's  Westminster,  and  Islington  ;  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  nearly  all  the  urban  workhouses,  as  nearly  all  other  urban  buildings, 
must  be  placed  in  the  same  class. 

All  the  suburban  workhouses  are  placed  in  open  localities,  and  some  of  the 
urban  ones,  as  St.  George,  Hanover-square,  are  not  surrounded  by  a  dense 
population. 

General  Salubrity.  The  general  salubrity  of  the  sites  of  all  the  workhouses,  except  those  on  the 
river  level,  is  undoubted ;  and  in  reference  to  the  latter  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  they  are  less  salubrious  than  other  buildings  in  the  same  localities.  There 
was  no  evidence  presented  to  us  which  indicated  insalubrity,  and  it  is  only  the 
higher  rate  of  general  mortality  in  several  of  these  districts  that  warrants  a 
doubt  respecting  them.  At  the  same  time,  if  opposing  reasons  did  not  exist, 
no  one  could  hesitate  to  prefer  their  removal  to  a  higher  level. 

The  site  of  the  newly-built  workhouses,  as  of  many  others,  is  very  salubrious. 

Classe.su/theSick.  CLASSES    OF    THE    SlCK. 

Fever  and  Small-         Witti  the  exception  of  Paddington  and  Poplar,  there  is  no  workhouse  where 
pox.  devehr,  ed  fever  cases*  are  willingly  or  usually  retained ;   but  such  cases,  as  also 

those  of  -mall-pox,  arc  sent  to  the  fever  and  small-pox  hospitals.  At  Poplar  and 
Fulham  there  are  special  buildings  appropriated  to  both  fever  and  small  pox 
cases,  and  at  Paddington  small-pox  cases  are  sent  to  the  hospital.  There  are, 
however,  several  workhouse-  where  cases  of  fever  are  occasionally  retained,  as 
the  City  of  London,  Lambeth,  Bethnal  Green,  St.  George-the-Martyr,  St.  Giles, 
and  others;  and  where  there  are  no  separate  fever  wards,  such  cases  are  placed, 
with  more  or  less  separation,  in  wards  with  other  cases.  This  want  of  complete 
isolation  is  much  to  be  regretted ;  but  the  medical  officers  stated,  that  they  had 
never  known  any  injury  to  follow  this  arrangement. 

In  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  workhouses  are  there  any  special  fever 
wards  at  the  present  time. 

This 

*  Py  this  term  is  signified  cases  of  typhus,  typhoid,  and  scarlet  fever,  and  not  simple  fever,  attend- 
ing various  affections,  as  measles  or  colds. 
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This  state  of  things  is  only  of  recent  occurrence,  yet  it  appears  now  to  have  Part  I. 

become  so  general  as  to  be  almost  universal.     It  has  also  been   of  great  con-    Details  of  the 
venience  in  the  Poor  Law  Administration,  for  a  class  of  cases  requiring  special         "      ' 
watchfulness,  and  large  cubical  and  floor  space,  and  the  care  of  some  of  which  Classes  of  ike 
is  necessarily  attended  with  some  danger  to  the  nurses,  has  been  transferred  to 
excellently  managed  institutions,  set  apart  for  those   special  classes,  and  the 
cost  to  the  guardians  has  been  less  than  that  of  treating  them  in  the  workho  :ses. 
The  difficulty  of  want  of  space  in  the  Fever  Hospital  has  frequently  arisen,  and 
the  very  serious  inconvenience  of  taking  back  the  patient  to  the  workhouse  has 
resulted;  but  the  energy  and  philanthropy  of  the  managers  of  the  Fever  Hos- 
pital have  recently  enabled  them  to  receive  nearly  all  cases  which  have   been 
sent  from  the  workhouses. 

There  is,  however,  the  uncertainty  of  their  reception  always  present; 
and  temporary  provision  for  the  reception  of  a  case  has  to  be  occasionally  made 
in  many  workhouses. 

A  similar  difficulty  has  also  existed  in  reference  to  the  Small-Pox  Hospital, 
and  several  cases  are  now  unable  to  gain  admission. 

But  it  will  scarcely  exceed  the  truth  to  state  that  neither  fever  nor  small- 
pox cases  are  now  admitted  into  the  workhouses. 

Itch  cases  are  received  into  all  the  workhouses,  and  in  a  majority  they  are  itch, 
not  placed  in  separate  wards,  but  occupy  a  foul  ward  in  common  with  venereal 
or   bad  leg  cases ;  or  are   placed   in  the    receiving  wards,  with  more   or  le-s 
isolation.     Twelve  workhouses  have  no  separate  itch  ward  for  either  one  or  both 
sexes. 

The  use  of  the  solution  of  sulphur  and  lime,  to  which  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  medical  profession  in  England  1 5  years  ago,  is  now  somewhat  frequent  in 
the  workhouses  ;  and  the  cases  are  therefore  less  offensive  when  under  treatment, 
and  are  more  quickly  cured  than  when  the  sulphur  ointment  had  been  used. 

Venereal  cases  are  sent  to  the  Lock  Hospital  from  nearly  every  work-  Venereal  D; 
house,  and  but  few,  and  those  the  doubtful  or  milder  cases,  are  retained. 
The  Government  have  placed  20  beds  at  the  disposal  of  the  guardians  at 
Greenwich ;  and  most  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  subscribe  to  the  Lock. 
Yet  there  are  commonly  some  cases  retained  in  the  workhouses,  and  placed  in 
separate  wards,  or  they  are  mixed  with  the  general  inmates,  or  placed  with  itch 
and  other  diseases  in  foul  wards.  This  practical  exclusion  has  also  been  found 
a  convenient  arrangement,  on  account  of  the  desirability  on  moral  grounds  of 
preventing  communication  between  such  persons  and  the  less  immoral  inmates 
of  workhouses. 

The  difficultv  already  pointed  out  in  reference  to  fever  and  small-pox  cases, 
had  also  been  experienced  in  the  removal  of  this  class,  viz.,  the  insufficiency  of 
the  accommodation  at  the  Lock  Hospital. 

No  inconsiderable  number  of  this  class  are  received  from  the  casual  wards 
and  houses  of  refuge. 

Hence  only  a  small  number  of  this  class  of  cases  are  found  in  the  workhouses, 
— a  small  minority  of  those  who  seek  admission. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  children  are  placed  in  district,  separate,  or  Children, 
other  schools,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  apart  from  the 
workhouses,  and  only  those  are  retained  who  are  in  transitu  to  the  school,  who 
are  too  young  to  be  sent  there,  or  who  are  sick.  When  the  schools  do  not  be- 
long to  the  parish  the  guardians  pay  a  certain  sum  (about  5  s.  6  d.  per  week) 
for  each  child,  for  board,  lodging,  clothing,  medical  attendance  and  education. 

Among  the  workhouse-  which  have  schools  on  the  same  premises  as  the 
workhouse,  but  usually  distinct  from  it,  are  Mile  End  Old  Town,  St.  George's 
at  Brompton,  Fulham,  and  St.  Margaret's  at  Kensington. 

The  sick  children  are  not  always  treated  apart  from  the  adults,  for  in  some 
workhouses,  as  St.  Giles  and  St.  Luke's,  there  is  no  sick  nursery;  but  in  many, 
as  St.  Pancras,  there  is  a  sick  nursery  in  which  they  are  placed.  The  absence 
of  a  sick  nursery  is  a  too  general  defect. 

Hence  there  are  children  in  all  workhouses,  but,  speaking  in  general  terms, 
they  are  a  verv  small  minority  of  those  who  are  under  the  care  of  the  guardians. 

As  the  able-bodied  are  found  in  very  small  numbers  in  all  except  three  or 
four  workhouses,  the  inmates  consist  chiefly  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  the 
sick,  properly  so  called  ;  and  the  classes  of  sick  above  mentioned  having  been 
eliminated,  chronic  cases  and  the  aged  and  infirm  constitute  nearly  the  whole. 

372.  A3  On 
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Pari  1.  On  the  day  of  our  visit  the  total  mnnher  of  inmates  was  ahout  23,.'>00,  of  whom 

Details  <>>'  thk    j^gg  than  one-tenth  wen-  able-bodied. 

NiUtl  "u'  From  a  Parliamentary  Return  prepared  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  May  1866 

Clares  of  the  Sick.  (House  of  Commons,  No.  813),  it  appeared  that  there  were  in  the  metropolitan 
workhouses,  on  26th  January  of  that  year,  upwards  of  1,400  afflicted  with  aeute, 
ami  upwards  of  0,000  with  chronic,  diseases.* 

Ik  nee  it  appears  that  the  workhouses  are  now  homes  for  ihe  aged  and  iniirni, 
a  last  refuge  for  destitute  sick  persons,  places  where  a  great  numher  of  women 
Summary.  give  birth  to  illegitimate  children,  and  a  temporary  shelter  for  tramps  and  very 

destitute  persons  suffering  from  some  disease.  They  are  not,  on  the  one  hand, 
workhouses  in  the  sense  of  institutions  where  the  inmates  are  able  to  work,  or 
where  labour  is  exacted  ;  neither,  on  the  other,  are  they  hospitals  where  all 
are  sick  and  temporarily  received  and  treated,  but  asylums  where  the  aged 
and  infirm  are  provided  for  during  life  ;  and  where  consumptive  and  other 
chronic  cases,  most  of  whom  have  been  in-patients  or  out-patients  of  hospitals, 
and,  being  entirely  without  resources,  end  their  days.  They  are  institutions 
sui  generis,  and  fulfil  a  purpose  not  contemplated  by  any  others. 


Number  of 
Inmates. 


Number  of  Inmates. 
The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  workhouses  at  the 


period  of  our  inspection. 


TABLE  No.  1. 


Total  Number  of  Inmates  and  the  Number  of  the  Able-bodied  in  the  Wokkuolses  at  the 

Period  of  our  Visit. 


Total. 

Abie- 
Bodied. 

Total. 

Abie- 

Bodied. 

1 

Lambeth,  St.  Mary  - 

879 

132 

21 

Kensington       ... 

440 

75 

2 

St.  Saviour's    -         -          - 

405 

42 

22 

St.  Margaret,  Kensington 

64  7 

90 

3 

Bermondsey,     St.      Mary 

531 

154 

23 

St.Georiri  ,  Hanover-square 

265 

30 

Magdalen. 

24 

Hackney          ... 

573 

10 

4 

St.  Olnve's      - 

277 

48 

25 

East  London    -         -          - 

656 

245 

5 

St.  Geonre  the  Martyr 

404 

17 

ort 

Islington,  St.  Mary  - 

470 

27 

C 

Greenwich        - 

884 

9 

27 

St.  George,  at  Brompton  - 

320 

45 

7 

St.  Maivlebone 

1,703 

65 

28 

Chelsea  -         -         -         - 

I.",:; 

17 

8 

St.  Giles           ... 

6(i7 

38 

29 

Fulham  -         -         -         - 

312 

12 

9 

St.  Martin-in-the-Fields    - 

437 

47 

30 

Rotherhithe,  St.  Mary       - 

194 

36 

10 

Strand     - 

556 

44 

31 

St.  Georpe-in-the-East 

770 

30 

11 

Holborn  -          -          -         - 

459 

26 

32 

St.  Fancras     ... 

1,960 

296 

12 

Clerkenwell,  St.  James     - 

529 

32 

33 

Patklington     - 

3S5 

41 

13 

Shorediteh,  St.  Leonard     - 

784 

56 

34 

Bethnal  Green 

1,175 

43 

14 

Whitechapel    - 

692 

45 

35 

St.  Luke,  Middlesex 

581 

33 

15 

City  of  London 

844 

120 

36 

Camberwell,  St.  Giles 

404 

18 

16 

Mile-End  Old  Town 

530 

13 

37 

St.  .Mary,  Ncwinprton 

482 

180 

17 

Stepney  - 

558 

59 

38 

Wandsworth  and  Clapham 

524 

19 

18 

Poplar     - 

472 

67 

".!! 

Hampstead       ... 

114 

26 

19 

St.  Margaret,  Westminster 

179 

8 

40 

West  London  - 

456 

14 

20 

St.  James,  Westminster    - 

614 

42 

Single  beds.  Each  inmate  almost  universally  occupied  a  separate  bed,  except  in  the  case 

of  children,  and  of  women  with  children  ;  but  in  one  or  two  wards  of  a  very  few 
workhouses  double  beds  were  used  for  the  sick.  Thus,  in  one  ward  at  St. 
George-the-Martyr,  the  aged  women,  some  of  whom  were  sick,  slept  two  in  a 
bed  ;  and  in.  another  ward  four  or  six  infants  were  placed,  heels  to  heels,  in 
one  bed ;  whilst  at  St.  Pancras  and  Clerkenwell  two  women  and  their  children 
sometimes  occupied  one  bed  in  the  lying-in  ward.  Such  an  arrangement  was 
\  erv  improper ;  hut  the  exceptions  in  reference  to  adults  were  so  exceedingly 
few  that  they  only  served  to  confirm  the  rule  of  the  use  of  single  beds. 

"  We  have  obtained  from  the  medical  officers  a  Return  showing;,  among  other  particulars,  the  number  of  sick  iD 
the  several  workhouses  for  three  periods  in  1865-6.  This  Return  has  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
is  now  in  the  course  of  being  printed.  The  total  number  of  inmates,  including  the  able-bodied  and  9ick,  on  the 
day  of  our  visit  in  each  case  is  stated  in  the  Tables  contained  in  the  present  Report. 
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Cubical  and  Flooh  Space. 


Part  I. 
Details  of  the 

[XSPECTlt  N. 


The  following  Table  gives  the  usual  cubical  and  floor  space,  in  sick  ward- 
occupied  both  by  day  and  night,  in  the  different  workhouses  :  Cubical  and  Floor 


TABLE  No.  2. 
Usual  Cubical  and  Flook  Space  in  the  Infirmary  and  Sick  Wards. 


ypace 


Cubical  Space. 

Floor  Space. 

Cubital  Space. 

Floor  Space. 

Cubic  Feel. 

Sup.  /•  eel- 

Cubic  Feet. 

Sup.  Feet. 

1 

Lambeth,  St.  Mary 

.315  to  879 

42  to  68 

22 

St.  Margaret,  Kensington 

529  to  825 

4>>  to  73 

3 

St.  Saviour's 

525  to  855 

47  to  56 

23 

St.     George,     Hanover- 

593  to  832 

60  to  89 

3 

Bermondsey,   St.   Mary 

352  to  709 

42  to  71 

square. 

Magdalen. 

24 

Hackney       ... 

395  to  590 

41  to  59 

4 

St.  01are's  - 

554  to  693 

50  to  03 

25 

East  London 

436  to  598 

37  to  50 

5 

St.  George-the-Martyr  - 

324  to  656 

33  to  75 

26 

Islington,  St.  Mary 

4)0  to  669 

53  to  69 

6 

Greenwich   - 

394  to  525 

42  to  53 

27 

St.  George,  at  Brompton 

667  to  999 

- 

7 

St.  Marylebone 

488  to  794 

43  to  63 

28 

Chelsea        ... 

421  to  657 

4^  to  71 

8 

St.  Giles      - 

413  to  822 

43  to  56 

29 

Fulham 

550  to  693 

50  to  04 

9 
10 

St.  Martm-in-the-Fields 
Strand           ... 

473  to  723 
340  to  8)7 

52  to  69 

35  to  66 

30 

Rotherhithe,  St.  Mary  - 

f  670  to  770 
L  400  to  500 

S)— 

11 

Holborn        ... 

364  to  616 

44  to  13 

31 

St.  George-in-the-East  - 

340  to  891 

35  to  56 

12 
13 

Clerkenwell,  St.  James - 
Shoreditch,  St.  Leonard 

288  to  584 
492  to  742 

36  to  100 
44  to  64 

32 

St.  Pancras 

f  533  to  780 
\  452  to  615 

47  to  £6 

3S  to  53 

14 

Whiteohapel 

460  to  700 

42  to  60 

33 

Paddington 

495  to  892 

50  to  04 

15 

16 

City  of  London 

Mile- End  Old  Town      - 

521  to  621 
438  to  659 

45  to  61 

41  to  58 

34 

Bethnal  Green 

f  457  to  648 
\  377  to  #89 

40  to  45 
33  to  83 

17 

Stepney        - 

372  to  649 

40  to  56 

35 

St.  Luke,  Middlesex 

318  to  596 

o  58 

18 

Poplar          ... 

447  to  599 

42  to  52 

36 

Camberwell,  St.  Giles    - 

490  to  666 

40  ro  60 

19 

St.       Margaret,     West- 

415 to  643 

42  to  57 

37 

St.  Mary,  Newington    - 

365  to  800 

.32  to  69 

minster. 

f  555  to  895 
<   314  in  base- 
ment. 
431  to  037 

47  to  79 
43  to  50 

38 

Wandsworth  and  Clap- 

384  to  570 

41   to  50 

20 

St.  James,  Westminster 

39 

ham. 
Hampstead  - 

497  to  636 

0  03 

21 

Kensington  --■;.- 

40 

West  London 

432  to  993 

33  to  76 

It  is  of  no  value,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  mislead,  to  point  out  the 
average  cubical  and  floor  space  in  each  workhouse,  since  the  workhouse  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  whole,  but  as  composed  of  different  rooms,  each  having  its  own 
space,  and  occupied  by  persons  who  receive  good  or  evil  from  that  room  alone. 

It  is,  however,  of  the  greatest  interest  to  note  how  many  sick  wards  have  a 
cubical  space  to  each  bed  of  less  amount  than  that  required  by  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  viz.,  500  feet ;  and  the  following  Table  shows  that,  with  only  five  or  six 
exceptions,  some  are  found  in  all  workhouses,  and  in  a  few  they  constitute  a 
maj  ority  : 

TABLE  No.  3. 

Number  of  Infirmary  and  Sick  Wards  used  by  Day  and  Night  in  the  several  Workhouses  which  vre 

found  to  have  less  than  500  Cubic  Feet  Space. 


1 

Lambeth,  St.  Mary 

10 

22 

St.  Margaret,  Kensington 

9  of  10 

2 

St.  Saviour's  .... 

None. 

in  main  building'. 

3 

Bermondsey,  St.  Mary  Magdalen 

9 

23 

St.  George,  Hanover-square 

None. 

4 

St.  Olave's     .... 

None. 

24 

Hackney         .... 

13  of  19 

5 

St.  George-the-Martyr     - 

3 

25 

East  London  -         -          .          - 

7  of  2  1 

6 

Greenwich      .... 

20 

26 

Islington,  St.  Mary 

9  of  !  7 

7 

St.  Marylebone        ... 

o 

27 

St.  George,  at  Brompton 

\one. 

8 

St.  Giles         .... 

5 

28 

Chelsea           .... 

5  of  1 4 

9 

St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  - 

2 

29 

Fulham          .... 

2  of 

10 

Strand   -          -          -          -          - 

1 9  of  24 

30 

Rotherhithe,  St.  Mary     - 

4  of  1 0 

11 

Holborn          .... 

5  of  10 

31 

St.  George-in-the-East    - 

4  oi  2  ' 

12 

Clerkenwell,  St  James    - 

9  of  12 

32 

St.  Pancras     .... 

4  ol 

13 

Shoreditch,  St.  Leonard  - 

Scarcely. 

33 

Paddington    -          -         -         . 

1  of  12 

14 

Whitechapel  .         -         -         - 

6 

34 

Bethnal  Green         ... 

10  of  42 

15 

Citv  of  London       - 

None. 

35 

St.  Luke,  Middlesex 

2  of  8 

16 

Mile- End  Old  Town 

6  of  13 

36 

Camberwell,  St.  Giles 

1  oi  13 

17 

Stepney           .          -          .          - 

3  of  27 

37 

St.  Mary,  Xewington 

5  of -2  n 

18 

Poplar   -          -          -          -          - 

6  of  21 

38 

Wandsworth  and  Clapham 

6  of  28 

19 

St.  Margaret,  Westminster 

4  of  1 3 

39 

Hampstead     .... 

1  scarcely. 

20 

St.  James,  Westminster    - 

Basement  only. 

40 

West  London           ... 

2  of  82 

21 

Kensington     -         -         -          - 

5  of  1 7  " 

The  workhouses  which  have  no  exceptions  are  :  St.  Saviour's,  St.  Olave's.  St. 
George's  Mount-street,  and  Brompton ;  and  Shoreditch,  St.  James's,  and  Hamp- 
stead might  be  added  to  the  list. 

37-'-  a  4 
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!'"<  I  In  reference  to  some  others  it  must  be  added,  that  the  exceptional  wards  are 

Details  op  thb    ()ftrn  for  lt(.i,    venereal,  and   foul  cases,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  isolation, 
__  have  been  removed  from  the  main  building,  and  placed  in  low  buildings,  or 

Cubical  and  Floor  outhouses,  not  originally  intended  for  habitation. 

'V'  The   workhouses    in  which   over-crowding  exists   in  its  most   extreme   de- 

gree are  Greenwich,  Clerkenwell,  Strand,  St.  Margaret's,  and  Hackney;  but 
at  Lambeth,  Bermondsey,  Poplar,  East  London,  Islington,  Chelsea,  Rother- 
hithe,  Bethnal  Green,  and  others,  it  is  very  considerable  ;  and  in  all  is  inde- 
fensible and  reprebensible. 

In  reference  to  floor  space,  the  same  condition  prevails,  and  taking  50  feet 
as  the  standard  which  has  been  professedly  adopted,  only  nine  workhouses 
have  kept  within  the  rule.  In  nine  others  the  space,  in  one  or  more 
rooms,  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  40  ;  and  in  at  least  one  to  less  than  30 
superficial  feet.  These  are  St.  George-the- Martyr,  Strand,  Clerkenwell,  East 
London,  St.  George-in-the-East,  St.  Pancras,  Bethnal  Green,  and  St.  Luke's. 

Hence,  in  the  great  majority  of  the  workhouses,  the  actual  floor  space  in 
some  of  the  rooms  is  between  30  and  40  superficial  feet ;  whilst  in  the  same 
workhouses  the  actual  space  in  other  wards  is  from  50  to  100  superficial 
feet. 

In  one-half  of  the  workhouses  the  maximum  floor  space  is  above  60  super- 
ficial feet. 


Plans  of  Construc- 
tion of  the  Work- 
houses, with  the 
Size  and  General 
Character  of  the 
Wards. 


Plans  of  Construction  of  the  Workhouses,  with  the  Size  and 
General  Character  of  the  Wards. 

The  plans  of  construction  of  the  different  workhouses  vary  in  the  widest 
possible  degree,  and  the  same  occurs  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  work- 
house where  additions  have  been  made. 

In  most  of  the  newer  workhouses,  as  Bethnal  Green,  East  London,  Stepney, 
Mile  End,  City  of  London,  and  St.  Pancras,  there  is  a  central  corridor  running 
through  each  floor,  and  the  wards  art;  placed  on  each  side  of  it.  With  such  an 
arrangement  outer  windows  can  be  placed  only  on  one  side  of  the  wards ;  but, 
as  at  Bethnal  Green,  windows  arc  placed  in  the  corridor  wall  and  admit  a 
certain  amount  of  light,  and,  when  plugged  open,  admit  air  also  ;  or,  as  at  East 
London  and  Stepney,  the  corridor  wall,  for  the  most  part  a  blank  wall,  and  neither 
lighf  nor  air  is  systematically  admitted  from  the  corridors,  except  by  the  doors. 

The  corridor  is,  in  some  cases,  very  narrow,  as  at  Greenwich,  and  in  others 
very  long,  as  at  Stepney,  and  there  is  a  large  part  of  the  lower  corridor,  at  least, 
which  is  dark  ;  whilst,  in  some,  corridors  leading  to  the  outer  air  do  not  exist  at 
all,  or  only  at  the  centre.  For  the  same  reasons,  and  because  the  outer  air  is 
not  admitted  at  the  ends  with  sufficient  freedom,  the  corridors  do  not  supply 
sufficient  air  to  the  wards. 

The  state  of  these  wards,  in  reference  to  lightness,  airiness,  and  cheerfulness, 
further  depends  upon  the  distance  between  their  outer  and  inner  walls  ;  for  if, 
as  at  Hampstead,  the  length  of  the  ward,  and  not  its  width,  is  in  that  direction, 
they  must  be  dark ;  but  if  the  width  be  in  that  direction  and  not  great, 
they  may  be  light  and  cheerful.  Whenever  there  are  large  outer  windows, 
extending  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  and  windows  in  the  corridor  wall,  the  width  of 
the  rooms  being  moderate,  and  that  of  the  corridors  good,  the  rooms  are  light, 
airy,  and  cheerful. 

With  such  an  arrangement  there  are  always  a  number  of  wards  at  the  ends  of 
the  building,  which  have  a  different  construction,  and  admit  of  windows  on  two 
or  three  sides. 

In  a  few  workhouses  there  is  not  a  central  corridor,  but  the  wards  are  placed 
side  by  side,  and  the  gangway  is  through  the  wards.  Such  is  the  case  in  a  part 
of  Islington  ^  orkhouse  ;  and  the  windows  can  only  be  on  one  side,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  end  rooms. 

In  others,  as  Lambeth  and  St.  Margaret's  Kensington,  there  is  only  one 
ward  in  depth  ;  and  for  the  most  part  there  are  windows  on  both  sides, 
and  the  passage  is  through  the  rooms. 

The  above  refers  chiefly  to  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  where  the  aged  and  in- 
firm are  placed,  among  whom  there  is  a  certain  proportion  of  sick,  and  where 
the  sick  wards  and  lying-in  wards  are  sometimes  placed. 

In 
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In  detached  or  separate  infirmaries  the  wards  are  for  the  most  part  single,  P'irt  l- 

and  have  windows  on  both  sides.    In  some,  as  at  the  new  buildings  at  Chelsea,     D*T4Ils  ov  THE 

corridors  run  along  the  side  of  the  wards,  whilst  more  generally  the  passage  is  '" 

through  the  wards,  and  in  some,  as  at  Stepney  and  East  London,  the  objection-  Plans  of  Construe- 
able  plan  is  adopted  in  some   wards  of  directing  the  passage  along  one  side  of  tio"  pfthe  Work- 
the  ward,  and  thus  preventing  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  beds.  an^Gen'^-'J/ckl-6 

In  nearly  all  such  buildings  there  must  be  some  wards  where  windows  can  be  racier  of  theWards. 
placed  on  one  side  only  ;  and  where  side  corridors  exist,  windows  are  not  always 
placed  in  the.  wall  separating  it  from  the  ward.  There  will  also  usually  be  end 
wards  where  windows  will  be  found  on  two  or  three  sides,  or  where  in  such  posi- 
tions two  wards  will  be  built  back  to  back,  as  at  East  London,  with  a  blank  and 
often  unbroken  partition  wall. 

It  is  perhaps  as  unusual  to  find  double  wards  separated  by  a  corridor  in  the 
infirmary  buildings  as  it  is  usual  in  the  main  building  of  the  workhouses,  but,  as 
at  West  London,  it  does  sometimes  occur. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  in  this  general  manner  the  arrangements  of  the 
minor  buildings  in  many  of  the  workhouses,  which  in  the  special  reports  on  each 
workhouse,  I  have  recommended  to  be  taken  clown,  since  they  are  of  every  size, 
form,  and  mode  of  arrangement ;  but  very  generally  they  are  outer  buildings 
which  were  designed  for  workrooms,  as  at  St.  Mary  Newington,  or  for  school- 
rooms, as  at  Kensington. 

Perhaps  in  illustration  of  the  diversity  of  arrangement  in  the  several 
buildings,  I  might  advantageously  cite  St.  George-in-the-East,  with  its  old 
dark  and  cheerless  buildings,  its  excellent  new  buildings,  its  disreputable  vene- 
real wards  in  a  lean-to,  its  imperfect  imbecile  and  nursery  wards,  and  its  "stone 
buildings,"  with  large  and  good  rooms,  built  side  by  side  ;  or  St.  Pancras,  with  a 
whole  village  of  detached  buildings  ;  or  St.  Mary  Newington,  or  Fulham,  with 
its  main  building,  imbecile  wards,  general  infirmary,  and  fever  wards,  all  in 
distinct  buildings,  and  of  different  modes  of  construction  :  and  it  may  not  be 
denied  that  additions,  whether  to  the  main  building,  or  in  the  erection  of 
infirmary,  fever  wards,  casual  wards,  imbecile  wards,  and  offices,  have  been 
made  without  unity  of  design,  and  the  erections  have  been  placed  upon  the 
land  without  order,  and  without  regard  to  the  appearance  or  the  openness 
of  the  site. 

Yet,  as  a  general  expression,  it  must  be  stated  that  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
workhouses,  the  infirmary  and  other  sick  wards  have  windows  on  two  sides  (one 
or  both  being  from  the  outside),  and  that  in  general  the  wards  are  light,  airy, 
and  cheerful.  There  is,  however,  almost  universally  need  for  improvement, 
and  in  numerous  instances  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  special  reports  the  neces- 
sity for  placing  windows  in  the  corridors,  as  at  Bethnal-green,  Fulham,  Stepney, 
East  London,  and  West  London ;  of  increasing  the  number  of  the  outside  windows, 
as  at  Bethnal-green  ;  and  of  increasing  the  admission  of  light  and  air  to  the 
corridors.  In  reference  to  the  former  there  is  not  any  real  difficulty  in  effecting 
the  improvement ;  but,  as  to  the  latter,  whilst  some  are  so  wide  as  to  be  used, 
or  are  capable  of  being  used,  as  exercising  grounds,  as  at  Shoreditch,  others 
are  too  narrow  to  be  materially  improved. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  workhouses  are,  from  their  general  construction,  in- 
capable of  material  improvement,  as  at  Islington,  which  the  Directors  have 
decided  to  pull  down. 

The  size  and  general  appearance  of  the  wards  must  necessarily  vary  much  in 
workhouses  of  different  ages  and  plans  of  construction.  There  are,  however, 
but  very  few  in  which  they  are  so  large  as  to  be  wasteful  in  point  of  space, 
and  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  place  one  or  more  rows  of  beds  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room.  Such  wards  are  met  with  at  Lambeth,  St.  Pancras,  Bermondsey, 
&.c.  There  is  only  one  ward,  and  that  is  at  Bermondsey,  which  is  of  inconvenient 
length.  Neither  are  the  wards  usually  too  small  to  admit  of  good  ventilation, 
and  the  proper  use  of  space;  but  a  few  of  such  are  found  in  many  worUhouses. 
St.  Margaret's  Westminster,  is,  as  a  whole,  a  marked  instance  of  this  defect ; 
and  several  new  infirmaries,  as  Mile  End  and  West  London,  belong  to  the  same 
class. 

Generally  speaking,  the  wards  in  the  body  of  workhouses  are  of  moderate  size, 
and  are  capable  of  both  economical  and  efficient  use  of  space,  whilst  in  too 
many  of  the  infirmaries  the  rooms  are  small. 
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Part  J. 

Details  or  the 

Inspection. 

Plans  of  Construc- 
tion of  the  Work- 
houses, with  the  Size 
and  Genet  al  Cha- 
racter of  the  Wards. 


In  reference  to  width  and  height,  the  tables  attached  to  the  reports  show  — 

1.  Thai  whilst  the  wards  of  many  of  the  old  workhouses  are  of  moderate 
width,  they  are  low.  This  is  the  case  at  the  Strand,  Lambeth,  Holborn.  and 
other  workhouses,  in  some  of  which  a  few  of  the  wards  do  not  exceed  eight  feet 
in  height.     In  such  the  least  lofty  wards  are  at  the  top  of  the  building. 

2.  In  many,  perhaps  a  large  majority,  of  the  new  ones,  the  wards  are  of 
suitable  height,  but  deficient  in  width. 

The  height  in  all,  except  those  in  the  upper  storey,  is  usually  10  to  11  feet; 
and  in  the  upper  storey,  where  the  wards  are  built  in  the  roof,  it  is  12  to  14  feet. 
In  some  workhouses  there  are  wards  the  height  of  which  is  as  low  as  nine,  and 
as  high  as  12  feet. 

The  width  is  in  some  from  18  to  22  feet,  but  more  commonly  it  is  17  to 
18  feet.  Some  are  yet  narrower,  as  at  Fulhani,  Hackney,  Kensington,  and 
St.  Margaret's,  where  it  varies  from  16  to  1"  feet. 

A  very  few  have  both  the  general  height  and  width  much  contracted,  as  in 
the  ca^e  of  Hackney,  where  the  usual  dimensions  are  !)  to  10  feet  x  10  to 
1 7  feet. 

There  are,  moreover,  some  wards  in  most  of  the  workhouses  where  the 
dimensions  in  one  or  both  directions  are  even  less  than  these;  and  which  are 
the  blots  upon  perhaps  an  otherwise  fair  picture. 

3.  A  great  and  common  defect  is  the  great  height  of  the  window  sill  from 
the  floor,  by  which  the  inmates,  when  lying  in  bed,  and  very  generally  also  when 
sitting  or  standing,  are  unable  to  bee  the  ground  outside.  It  equally  exists 
in  an  old  workhouse,  like  St.  George-the-Martyr,  and  a  new  one,  like  the  West 
London;  and  even  in  the  newly  built  infirmaries,  as  those  of  St.  Saviour's  and 
St.  Giles. 

This  evil,  however,  varies  in  degree  both  in  different  workhouses,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  workhouse,  and  in  some,  as  at  Camberwell,  is 
not  a  very  considerable  one  for  such  of  the  inmates  as  can  sit  or  stand  up. 
It  has  arisen  from  a  desire  to  prevent  improper  communication  between  the 
classes  of  inmates,  and  to  diminish  the  nuisance  of  the  workhouse  to  the  sur- 
rounding  inhabitants. 

4.  The  walls  in  neatly  all  the  newer  workhouses  are  undrawn,  and  therefore 
look  rough.  In  many  workhouses  they  are  simply  white-washed  ;  but  in  others, 
and  probably  in  a  ;.  ajority,  pains  have  been  taken  to  colour  or  tint  them.  In 
some,  as  at  St.  George-the-Martyr,  a  space  of  about  four  feet  from  the  floor  has 
been  painted,  and  the  upper  part  has  been  coloured  with  a  wash  of  a  bluish, 
greenish,  or  pinkish  tint,  or  of  even  more  pronounced  colours  ;  and  in  some, 
as  at  Poplar,  the  Master  changes  the  tint  every  six  months. 

The  effect  of  this  tinting  is  very  agreeable  to  the  inmates,  but  in  some  cases, 
as  at  St.  George-the-Martyr,  the  depth  of  colour  is  too  pronounced. 

As  a  general  statement  of  the  impression  made  upon  my  own  mind,  and  not- 
withstanding the  defects  winch  I  have  pointed  out,  the  infirmary  and  sick  wards 
are,  during  the  daytime,  light,  airy,  and  moderately  cheerful. 


Beds,  Bedding, 
Furniture  and 
Effects. 


Beds,  Bedding,  Furniture  and  Effects. 

The  beds  consist  almost  universally  of  flock,  but  in  some  workhouses,  as  at 
Camber  >  ell  and  Hampstead,  there  are  beds  of  coir,  or  cocoa  fibre;  in  others, 
as  at  Paddington  and  Stepney,  hair  mattresses;  in  others,  and  chiefly  for  dirty 
cases,  as  at  Greenwich,  straw  beds  ;  and  in  some,  as  at  Camberwell,  a  part  of  the 
aged  and  infirm  sick  have  feathers.  In  some,  as  at  Chelsea,  there  are  a  few 
hair  pillows.  Hair  mattresses  are  now  supplanting  flock  beds  at  Chelsea,  and 
wool  mattresses  are  being  introduced  at  St.  Giles. 

The  flock  is  very  generally  of  good  quality,  and  is  therefore  moderately  soft, 
but  however  good  the  quality,  it  requires  to  be  put  through  the  process  of 
teazing  by  a  machine  several  times  in  the  year,  in  order  to  keep  it  as  soft  as  it 
can  be  made.  In  several  of  the  workhouses,  this  machine  has  been  procured ; 
in  others,  the  flock  is  picked  with  some  regularity  without  a  machine  ;  but  in  a 
majority  there  is  no  machine,  and  the  picking  is  effected  very  irregularly,  or 
only  after  the  death  of  the  occupant  of  the  bed. 

In  several  of  the  workhouses  we  found  some  of  the  beds  too  thin. 

The 
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The  cocoa  fibre,  in  like  manner,  requires  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  from  time  to 
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time,   so  as  to  lighten  and  give  elasticity  to  the  mass.     1ms  is  not  always       inspection. 
effected,  and  in  several  cases  the  coir  bed  was  much  less  soft  than  the  flock  bed.  — 

Straw  beds  when  used  for  dirty  cases  require  to  be  changed  frequently,  and  Beds,  Bedding, 
this  is  generally  effected  ;  but  with  frequent  changes  by  careless  persons,  the  ^Z£.lt"re  an 
beds  will  sometimes,  as  at  Greenwdch,  contain  too  little  straw. 

Hair  mattresses  of  the  thickness  provided  in  workhouses,  and  without 
palliasses,  always  become  thin  in  the  middle,  and  in  due  time  afford  but  little 
protection  to  the  body  of  the  inmate.  At  Paddington,  as  well  as  at  Stepney, 
we  found  many  of  them  in  that  state,  and  not  creditable  to  the  watchfulness  of 
the  officials. 

As  they  are  fastened  in  various  parts  they  cannot  be  so  readily  emptied  and 
re-made  as  flock  beds ;  and,  indeed,  they  require  more  skill  than  can  usually  be 
found  in  a  workhouse. 

The  feather  beds  are  few ;  and,  when  they  consist  of  common  feathers,  be- 
come inelastic  with  age,  and  are  very  apt  to  become  lumpy.  They  require 
more  care  in  making  the  bed  than  is  necessary  with  flock  beds. 

Hence,  whilst  almost  universally  the  beds  are  comfortable,  more  systematic 
care  is  required  to  keep  them  in  good  order. 

With  the  exception  of  St.  George-the-Martyr,  there  is  not  any  workhouse 
where  the  bedsteads  are  of  wood  ;  but  iron  bedsteads  may  be  said  to  be  uni- 
versal. Some  of  them  are  old  in  construction  and  not  agreeable  in  appearance, 
as  in  many  of  the  old  workhouses,  and  in  a  few  new  ones  where  they  had  been 
removed  from  an  older  workhouse  ;  whilst  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  are 
of  modern  make.  There  is,  however,  much  diversiiy  in  the  different  workhouses 
even  in  the  character  of  the  iron  bedsteads. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  the  bottom  is  of  iron  laths,  but  in  some,  as  at 
Bermondsey,  Camberwell,  Shoreditch,  Stepney,  and  Bethual  Green,  there  are 
some  of  the  Crimean  bedsteads,  or  bedsteads  having  similarly  broad  and  rigid 
bands  of  iron  for  the  bottom  ;  and  at  Kensington  there  are  some  with  rigid 
wooden  latlis.  In  most  workhouses,  moreover,  there  are  some  bedsteads  with 
sacking,  and  such  are,  for  the  most  part,  allotted  to  the  aged  and  the  sick. 

In  a  few  instances,  we  found  some  of  the  laths  detached  and  the  bottom  of 
the  bedstead  very  hollow  in  the  middle ;  and  in  others,  the  sacking  was  torn 
and  the  ropes  were  loose  ;  hut  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  bedsteads  were 
in  fair,  and  in  many,  in  excellent  order. 

Single  bedsteads  are  almost  universal  for  the  use  of  the  sick,  but  in  some 
workhouses,  as  at  Lambeth,  St.  Olave's,  St.  George-the  Martyr,  Clerkenwell, 
St.  Margaret's  Kensington,  and  St.  Pancras,  there  are  a  few  double  ones. 
Moreover,  in  several  other  workhouses  double  beds  are  provided  for  women 
with  children,  and  for  children  alone. 

The  usual  size  of  the  bedstead  is  6  feet  to  6  feet  3  inches  in  length,  by  2  feet 
5  inches  to  2  feet  8  inches  in  breadth  ;  there  are  some  3  feet,  and  others,  as 
some  at  East  London,  only  2  feet  3  inches  in  width  ;  and,  what  is  more  remark- 
able and  reprehensible,  there  are  two  or  three  workhouses,  as  St.  Mary  New- 
ington,  where  a  few  beds  of  only  4  feet  8  inches,  and  5  feet  in  length,  are 
furnished  for  adults. 

In  nearly  all  cases,  a  bed  of  the  wider  width  is  supplied  to  women  with  chil- 
dren, but  in  some  instances,  as  at  Whitechapel,  a  few  narrow  beds  wore  used, 
and  must  have  been  most  uncomfortable. 

The  bedding  consists  of  a  rug,  two  or  more  blankets,  and  a  sheet  above  the 
inmate,  with  an  under-sheet,  and  usually  an  under-blanket. 

The,  rugs  vary  greatly  in  appearance,  and,  to  an  observer,  give  a  character  to 
the  room. 

In  many  of  the  older  workhouses  they  are  of  cotton,  either  white,  yellow,  or 
blue,  and  have  the  name  of  the  union  woven  into  them.  When  they  are  white 
and  clean  they  look  well,  but  when  coloured  or  old,  as  are  many  at  St.  Giles, 
St.  James',  and  elsewhere,  they  are  faded,  worn,  or  ragged,  and  look  untidy 
and  cheerless.  In  some,  as  at  the  Strand,  a  white  cover,  with  a  coloured  stripe, 
is  thrown  over  the  bed  during  the  daytime,  and  gives  a  very  clean  and  cheerful 
appearance.  This  is  supplied  to  the  women.  In  others,  and  now  in  a  majority, 
woollen  rugs  of  varying  quality  and  degrees  of  cheerfulness  are  being  introduced, 
and  the  officials  are  learning  that  these,  although  more  costly  than  the  cotton 
ones,  are  more  durable,  and  retain  their  good  looks  for  a  much  longer  period. 
372.  b  2  The 
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Pom  i.  The  officers  are  also  in  this,  as  in  reference  to  the  walls,  learning  the  agreeahle 

Details  of  the     effect  of  bright  colours  upon  the  inmates.     In  this  matter,  however,  there   is 
Inspection.         gtijj  mucn  room  fQr  improvement. 

Beds,  Bedding,  The  blankets  are  sometimes  thick  and  good,  whilst  very  generally,  perhaps, 

Furniture  and        they  are  not  so  thick  and  new  as  might  be  desired.     I  do  not  know  that  any 
fyfe1''*-  lack  of  warmth  occurs,  since  our  inspection  was  not  made  in  the  winter  season, 

when  probably  an  additional  blanket  is  supplied.  On  the  contrary,  in  reply  to 
our  enquiries,  the  inmates  assured  us  that  they  were  sufficiently  warm  ;  but 
judging  from  the  character  of  many  of  the  blankets,  and  the  fact  that  in  some 
workhouses,  as  at  East  London,  two  blankets  were  supplied  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  I  think  that  watchfulness  is  required. 

The  sheets  were  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  good.  In  some  the  linen 
wa*  brown,  and  had  a  somewhat  dirty  and  repelling  appearance;  and  in  others, 
and  particularly  in  the  foul  wards,  the  sheets  were  old  and  discoloured.  In 
many,  a  kind  of  linen  had  been  selected  with  a  narrow  stripe  of  colour  in  it; 
but  usually  the  ordinary  white  sheeting  was  provided,  and  the  whole  was 
agreeable  in  appearance 

Mattresses,  in  addition  to  the  beds,  were  of  very  rare  occurrence.  At  Poplar, 
in  addition  to  many  other  improvements  effected  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
master,  was  a  cocoa-fibre  mattress  under  each  bed.  In  a  few,  as  St.  James  and 
Rotherhithe,  a  straw  mattress  had  been  placed  upon  some  of  the  women's  beds  ; 
and  in  one  or  two  a  strip  of  cocoa-fibre  matting  supplied  the  place  of  a 
mattress  :  but  those  exceptions  were  only  sufficiently  numerous  to  establish 
the  rule  above  mentioned.  This  was  of  little  moment  in  the  case  of  beds  with 
sacking,  since  probably  no  easier  bed  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  poor  than  one 
of  good  flock  properly  teazed  and  filled,  and  placed  upon  sacking  with  a 
suitable  tension  ;  but  it  was  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  comfort  of  the  inmates 
lying  upon  bedsteads  with  rigid  wooden  or  iron  bottoms,  and  in  the  case  of 
well  made  iron-lath  bottoms,  when  the  beds  were  not  well  filled,  or  the  hair 
mattress  was  worn  thin  in  the  middle.  Moreover,  in  numerous  cases  we  found 
the  ticks  iron-moulded,  and  injured  from  direct  contact  with  the  iron. 

For  a  reason  to  be  mentioned  presently,  the  use  of  laths  is  supplanting  that 
of  sacking. 

This  deficiency  of  mattresses,  and  the  use  of  cheap  bedsteads  with  rigid 
bottoms,  and  the  possible  occurrence  of  thin  beds,  is  a  serious  defect  in  the 
bedding  of  some  of  the  workhouses.  It  should  also  be  added  that  whilst  the 
condition  of  the  ticks  is,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  good,  in  some  they  are  very 
poor  in  quality,  patched,  and  old. 

Bolsters  are  always  provided,  and  usually  pillows  also. 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  while  comparing  the  bedding  in  one  workhouse 
with  that  in  another,  except  in  a  few  extreme  cases,  since  nearly  in  all  the 
workhouses  there  is  diversity  in  its  character  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  that  of 
St.  George  Hanover-square,  at  their  two  workhouses,  Marylebone,  Shoreditch, 
and  St.  Margaret's  was  almost  or  quite  universally  good  ;  whilst  at  Fulham, 
East  London,  St.  Giles,  Paddington,  Bethnal-green,  St.  Pancras,  Mile-end,  St. 
Margaret's  at  Kensington,  Whitechapel,  and  St.  Luke's,  the  condition  was 
more  or  less  defective.  Perhaps,  for  easy  comparison,  and  in  two  new  work- 
houses, none  could  be  more  effectively  taken,  both  in  this  and  other  things, 
than  the  neighbouring  workhouses  of  St.  George's  at  Brompton  and  Fulham. 

In  most  of  the  workhouses  there  are  some  bedsteads  with  racks,  by  which 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  may  be  raised.  At  Poplar  most  of  the  sick  beds 
have  this  convenience  ;  and  at  St.  George's  Hanover-square,  St.  Mary  New- 
ington,  and  many  others,  there  is  a  noticeable  proportion  ;  but  in  many,  as  at 
Hackney,  there  are  none.  A  few  separate  bed-rests,  and  some  fitted  up 
luxuriouslv  with  hair  stuffing,  as  at  W  andsworth,  are  provided  in  nearly  all 
workhouses.  Generally  speaking,  however,  there  is  a  deficiency  in  both  of 
these  requirements. 

It  may  be  further  added,  that  in  some  of  the  workhouses,  as  Holborn,  and 
Bethnal-green,  and  in  general,  where  the  master  has  previously  held  some 
office  in  the  army,  the  bedding  is  neatly  folded  up  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
bedstead  throughout  the  day.  In  this,  as  also  in  other  cases,  and  particularly 
where  the  rooms  are  narrow,  the  bedsteads  are  often  made  to  fold  up,  so  that 
the  lower  part  is  turned  upon  the  upper,  and  covers  the  bedding,  whilst  more 
space  is  left  in  the  centre  of  the  wards. 

This 
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This  arrangement,  however,  is  not  general ;  and  more  commonly  the  beds,  Part  *• 

which  the  occupants  vacate  in  the  daytime,  are  made  at   eight  or  nine  a.m.,       In^pect'oh*1* 

and  left  prepared  for  use  at  night.     When  the  inmates  occupy  the  bed  during  

the  day,  it  is  made,  more  or  less  conveniently,  once  or  twice  daily.  ^f*>  Bedding, 

Under  the  head  of  Furniture  and  Effects,  we  have  noticed  the  following  :  Effects"™ 

Cupboards,  dressers,  lockers,  bookshelves,  nightstools.  benches  with  backs, 
chairs,  arm-chairs,  rocking-chairs  for  lying-in  rooms,  cushions,  screens,  capes  or 
shawls  for  use  in  bed  when  sitting  up,  flannel  nightgowns  for  use  in  the  night, 
slippers,  bed-trays,  napkins  to  cover  the  trays  or  beds  at  meals,  looking-glasses, 
pulleys,  spectacles,  towels,  combs,  brushes,  soap,  washhand  basins,  urinals,  waste 
paper,  hooks  of  a  religious,  entertaining,  and  illustrated  character,  illustrated 
periodicals,  games  and  other  amusements ;  and  such  medical  appliances  as  feet 
and  chest  warmers,  air  or  water  beds  and  cushions,  waterproof  sheeting  and 
urinals,  bed-rests,  and  moveable  slipper,  hip,  and  foot  baths. 

It  will  not  be  possible,  with  any  satisfactory  results,  to  enter  into  a  minute 
analysis  of  the  information  which  we  have  gained  on  these  matters,  but  must 
be  content  to  offer  a  few  observations,  and  those  rather  of  general  character 
than  of  detail,  and  refer  to  the  reports  on  the  separate  workhouses. 

With  40  workhouses,  each  managed  by  officers  of  varying  discernment,  taste, 
knowledge,  and  attention  to  the  details  of  duty  ;  and  with  Boards  of  Guardians 
varying  in  their  acquaintance  with  other  workhouses,  and  even  with  their  own — 
differing  also  in  their  personal  tastes,  and  in  their  views  as  to  the  proper  pro- 
vision to  be  made  for  the  treatment  of  the  poor,  great  diversity  in  the  degree  in 
which  these  articles  are  supplied  might  be  expected.  In  some,  as  for  example, 
St.  George's  workhouses,  Marylebone,  City  of  London,  Camberwell,  and  Islington, 
the  most  casual  observer  would  notice  that,  whatever  defects  may  yet  exist,  great 
attention  has  been  paid,  not  only  to  the  well-being  but  to  the  comfort  of  the 
inmates  ;  whilst  in  others,  as  Fulham,  notably,  St.  Mary  Newington.  Hackney, 
East  London,  Bethnal  Green,  Whitechapel,  Paddington,  Mile  Find,  Stepnev, 
West  London,  St.  Giles,  and  Clerkenwell,  there  is  in  many  particulars  a  marked 
deficiency. 

Buckets,  tins,  and  the  larger  utensils,  with  brushes  and  similar  articles,  are 
sometimes,  as  at  Whitechapel,  placed  in  cupboards  under  the  sinks  in  the 
corridors  ;  or,  as  at  St.  Pancras  and  many  other  workhouses,  in  the  small 
ill-ventilated  sinks,  or  even  in  the  water-closets,  both  of  which  may  lead 
directly  out  of  the  wards.  In  others,  as  at  Clerkenwell,  they  remain  exposed 
in  the  wards ;  and  in  others  they  are  placed  in  cupboards  in  the  wards. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  such  articles  sweet,  and  they  are,  moreover,  unsightlv, 
and  should  not  be  exposed,  nor  kept  in  i'.l-ventilated  places  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  wards,  and  least  of  all  should  they  encumber  the  water- 
closets. 

In  this  respect  there  is  a  deficiency  in  most  of  the  workhouses. 
In  a  large  majority  of  workhouses  there  are  cupboards  in  the  wards,  in  which 
the  lesser  utensils  are  properly  placed  ;  but  in  a  few,  as  St.  Giles,  they  are 
misappropriated  by  being  occupied  by  the  paupers'  clothing,  which  might 
readily  be  kept  elsewhere,  whilst  the  articles  which  should  be  placed  therein, 
are  left  scattered  about  and  exposed. 

Dressers  are  found  at  Bermondsey,  St.  George-the-Martyr,  Greenwich,  Mary- 
lebone, St.  Martin's,  Holborn,  City  of  London,  St.  George  Hanover- square 
(two  workhouses)  ;  Chelsea,  St.  George-in-the-Fast,  and  Camberwell,  and  a  few 
in  Whitechapel,  Hackney,  &c.  They  contain,  in  the  cupboards,  the  smaller 
but  rougher  utensils,  and  some  of  the  crockery,  whilst  the  polished  tin  warmers, 
the  crockery,  and  ornam<  nts,  are  displayed  upon  the  outside.  In  some  work- 
houses, as  St.  George-the-Martyr,  St.  George's  at  Brompton,  Holborn,  .Maryle- 
bone, and  Islington,  they  are  most  useful,  and  by  the  display  give  an  air  of 
comfort  to  the  wards.  In  several  workhouses  they  are  replaced  by  small  cup- 
boards ;  but  at  St.  Margaret's,  Kensington,  East  London,  St.  Pancras, 
Paddington,  Bethnal  Green,  St.  Mary  Newington,  Wandsworth,  and  West 
London,  there  are  none,  or  scarcely  any,  in  the  wards. 

In  many  workhouses  there  is  also  a  display  of  these  articles  upon  the  mantel- 
shelves, but  in  one  or  two,  and  those  the  newer  workhouses,  as  at  Fulham,  there 
are  not  any  mantel-shelves,  and  the  walls  look  very  bare. 

Lockers,  in  which  the  inmates  may  place  a  few  things  belonging  to  them- 
selves,  as  slippers  and  books,  are  not  by  any  means  generally  found,  and  they 
37 2-  B  3  are 
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are  most  useful  and  necessary.  None  exist  at  Mile  End,  Stepney,  Poplar,  St. 
Margaret's  Kensington,  Hackney,  East  London,  Paddington,  or  Wandsworth. 
In  some  workhouses  there  are  a  few  (usually  very  old  and  small  ones),  as  at 
West  London,  Chelsea,  Kensington,  St.  Margarets  Westminster,  and  White- 
chapel.     In  some  they  are  absurdly  small,  as  at  St.  Mary  Newington. 

rl  he  lockers  usually  have  a  door  in  front,  and  sometimes  they  add  materially 
to  the  furniture  of  the  wards.  In  others  they  are  like  night-stools  in  form  and 
size, — small  and  very  common,— and  are  opened  at  the  top.  In  some,  as  at 
I '  mpstead,  the  night-stool,  the  locker,  and  the  washstand  arc  compounded 
together,  and  a  hybrid  piece  of  furniture  is  produced.  At  St  Pancras  they  are 
lofty,  have  three  or  four  shelves,  and  arc  without  doors. 

In  this  matter  tin  re  is  a  very  gi  neral  deficiency. 

Bookshelves  are  found  generally  in  only  a  very  few  workhouses,  including 
those  of  the  City  of  London  and  St.  George-in-the-East;  but  an  occasional  set 
may  be  seen  at  St.  Margaret's  Westminster,  and  St.  James's.  Hence  the  hooks 
and  periodicals,  when  they  exist,  arc  scattered  about  the  wards,  or  laid  up  in 
corners. 

Night-stools  are  found  in  every  ward,  and  as  they  are  used  as  ordinary  seats 
also,  they  sometimes,  as  at  Mile  End,  abound  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  They 
arc  commonly  very  small  and  plain,  and  being  used  as  benches,  are  very  generally 
without  arms,  and  are  most  inconvenient  for  the  use  of  aged  and  infirm  persons 
in  the  night.  In  a  few  workhouses  they  are  chairs,  and  then  very  commonly 
they  are  old  and  ill-looking. 

There  is  always  a  moveable  pan  ;  and  where  there  is  a  night  nurse,  it  is  the 
practice  to  empty  it  after  use  ;  but  in  some  places,  as  in  the  old  buildings  at 
St.  George-in-the-East,  it  remains  in  the  ward  until  the  morning.  In  one  work- 
house only, Holborn,  is  there  a  night  convenience  of  improved  construction; 
one  that  is  sealed  after  use.     (Sec  page  51,  fig.  5). 

In  several  workhouses  the  only  benches  provided  are  without  backs  ;  and 
there  are  both  small  ones  between  the  beds,  and  long  ones  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  More  commonly,  however,  the  long  benches  have  backs,  and  are  thus 
more  comfortable  ;  but  the  backs  are  often  very  upright,  and  the  seats  narrow. 
In  not  a  few,  there  are  cushions  upon  the  benches  ;  and  in  some  the  benches 
are  padded  and  quite  luxurious. 

There  is,  however,  in  general,  a  defect  in  comfort  in  this  matter  ;  and  it  is 
painful  to  see  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  particularly  the  sick,  sitting  upon  narrow 
benches  without  backs  or  cushions. 

Chairs  are  universally  found  ;  and  sometimes  both  single  and  arm-chairs  are 
supplied  in  abundance;  but  in  many,  perhaps  in  most  workhouses,  there  is  a 
deficiency,  and  particularly  of  arm-chairs.  They  are  usually  Windsor  chairs; 
but  some  are  even  stiaighter  in  the  back,  and  look,  if  possible,  harder  in  the 
seat.     Some  workhouses,  however,  supply  very  comfortable  chairs. 

Rocking  chairs  for  the  use  of  the  Ij  ing-in  room  and  nursery  are  scarcely  ever 
provided  ;  and  in  this,  as  in  many  other  comforts,  the  lying-in  wards  of  the 
metropolitan  workhouses  are  deficient.  In  some  of  the  workhouses  in  my  own 
district  every  little  child  has  been  provided  with  a  little  rocking-chair  ;  but  no 
such  comfort  exists  in  London. 

Cushions  for  benches,  or  chairs,  or  both,  are  found  in  many  workhouses,  as 
at  St.  Saviour's,  Bermondsey,  Marylebone,  St.  George  Hanover-square  (two 
workhouses)  ;  Islington,  St.  George-in-the-East,  &c. ;  but  not  at  all,  or  most 
rarely,  at  St.  George-the- Martyr,  Shoreditch,  Mile  End,  St.  Margaret  West- 
minster,  St.  Pancras,  East  London,  St.  James,  Paddington,  &c. 

In  this  matter,  and  particularly  in  the  lying-in  wards,  there  is  a  deficiency. 

Screens  are  found  in  nearly  all  workhouses.  They  are  of  every  size  and 
colour ;  but  those  which  seemed  the  most  simple  and  neat  were  only  sheets 
thrown  over  a  stand  like  a  clothes-horse.  There  is  an  objection  to  place  them 
around  the  bed  of  dying  persons,  since  the  practice  is  said  to  have  a  depressing 
effect  upon  the  sufferer,  and  to  intimate  very  plainly  the  belief  of  the  officials 
in  his  approaching  end.  But  it  was  very  painful  to  see  a  dying  man,  as  at 
Bermondsey  and  Stepney,  exposed  to  the  gaze  and  notice  of  all  the  inmates 
and  incomers  ;  and  we  could  not  but  wish,  both  for  the  sense  of  privacy  which 
seems  natural  at  such  a  time,  and  to  prevent  the  ill  effect  of  the  sight  of  frequent 
deaths  upon  the  other  inmates  of  the  ward,  that  screens  sufficiently  high  to  pre- 
vent those  who  lie  in  bed  from  seeing  the  dying  person  were  universally  provided. 

Woollen 
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Woollen  capes,  or  shawls,  for  the  use  of  the  inmates  when  Bitting  up  in  bed.    _»      PartI- 
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are  now  very  generally  provided  ;  and  in  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  workhouses       Ljsekctiok. 
there  are  woollen  gowns  for  such  as    use  the   night-stool  during   the  night. 


Effects. 


Further  extension  of  these  comforts  is,  however,  required.     Slippers  are  pro-  Beds,  Bedding, 
vided  in  a  large  majority  of  the  workhouses,  and  sometimes  they  are  neat  and  ^'ufure  an,i 
good. 

Red-trays  are  supplied  in  most  workhouses,  and  in  some,  as  at  Whitechapel, 
pains  have  been  taken  to  fix  them  well  upon  the  bed.     More  are  needed. 

Napkins  to  cover  the  trays,  or,  in  the  absence  of  trays,  to  lie  upon  the  bed- 
clothes during  the  meal,  are  supplied  in  some  workhouses,  as  at  St.  Lukes  and 
St.  George's,  but  the  practice  is  not  general. 

Looking-glasses  are  found  in  probably  a  majority  of  the  workhouses,  and  at 
Shorediteh  one  is  also  placed  in  each  lavatory.  This  practice  is  extending, 
and,  as  at  Wandsworth,  will  soon  include  both  men's  and  women's  wards. 

Pulleys  to  the  bed  are  not  generally  supplied,  but  they  are  found  in  several 
workhouses,  and  should  be  found  in  all. 

Spectacles  are  supplied  by  the  Guardians  in  nearly  all  workhouses  ;  and 
although  we  did  not  find  any  case  in  which,  spectacles  had  been  refused, 
I  think  it  open  to  question  whether  due  pains  are  taken  to  see  that  every  aged 
person  has  them.  Many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  aged  have  some  dilapidated  ones 
of  their  own,  but  the  degree  of  power  is  not  always  fitted  to  their  present  sight. 
Improvement  is  needed  in  this  matter. 

The  supply  of  towels  varies  in  almost  every  workhouse.  In  a  very  few,  as 
Marylebone,  St.  Giles,  St.  Margaret  "Westminster,  Islington,  Hampstead,  and 
St.  George's  at  Brompton,  each  sick  inmate  has  a  separate  towel.  In  most  work- 
houses a  certain  number  of  towels  are  supplied  to  each  ward  by  the  guardians, 
and  many  of  the  inmates  have  their  own.  They  are  square  or  roller  towels, 
and  their  number,  of  whatever  kind  and  size,  allowed  to  each  ward  varies  from 
1,  as  at  Paddington,  to  24  for  31  inmates,  as  at  St.  Pancras.  Usually,  however, 
the  supply  for  an  ordinary  ward  is  two  or  three  round  ones,  and  they  are 
changed  twice  a  week.  In  several  workhouses  they  are  changed  whenever 
desiied,  and  therefore,  practically,  the  number  is  greatly  multiplied,  and  as  at 
St.  Saviour's,  East  London,  St,  Pancras,  St.  Mary  Newington,  and  many  others, 
the  supply  is  abundant. 

In  a  few  the  towels  were  greatly  deficient  in  size,  quantity,  and  quality,  as  in 
some  wards,  at  St.  George-in -the- East  ;  and  in  man}"  it  was  impossible  to 
believe  that  two  roller  towels,  changed  twice  a  week,  could  be  sufficient. 

In  this,  however,  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion,  since,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  many  of  the  inmates  have  their  own  towels;  and  in 
washing  the  inmates  in  bed,  a  sponge  is  very  generally  used.  We  rarely  saw 
towels  in  a  very  dirty  state,  and  still  more  rarely  saw  dirty  faces  amongst  the 
inmates.  Moreover,  the.  matron  in  one  workhouse  stated  that  the  towels  when 
returned  were  scarcely  dirtied  ,  but  in  not  a  few  cases  we  pointed  out  to  the 
master  and  matron  that  a  deficiency  existed,  and  obtained  their  assent  to  our 
view  of  the  matter. 

In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  a  rapid  improvement  is  being  effected ;  and 
whilst  in  one  part  of  the  workhouse,  as  at  St.  George-in-tbe  East,  we  found  the 
miserable  towels  to  which  I  have  referred,  in  other  wards  goo.l  roller  towels 
had  been  provided. 

In  one  workhouse,  the  separate  towel  was  fastened  with  a  loop  to  a  hook  in 
the  wall,  near  to  the  bed  of  each  patient;  and  in  another  a  towel  horse  had 
been  iixed  upon  the  locker;  but  usually  they  were  folded  and  placed  over  the 
rail  at  the  top  of  the  bedstead,  orb  hind  the  pillow.  Rollers  for  the  jack-towels 
were  usually  provided  ;  but  in  some  workhouses,  as  at  St.  Mary  Newington, 
they  did  not  exist,  and  the  towels  were  laid  about  untidily. 

Combs  in  like  manner  often  belonged  to  the  inmates,  and  particularly  to  the 
women ;  but  in  by  far  the  large  majority  of  workhouses  only  one  or  two  were 
supplied  by  the  guardians  to  each  ward.  We  did  not  examine  those  of  the 
inmates,  but  those  of  the  guardians  were  usually  broken,  and  sometimes  dirty. 
A  small-tooth  comb  and  a  large  comb  were  usually  found  together 

At  Marylebone  and  Islington,  one  was  supplied  to  each  inmate;  and  at 
Hampstead,  and  probably  a  few  other  workhouses,  each  female  inmate  had  a 
comb,  either  of  her  own  or  of  the  guardians. 

The  instances  were   extremely  few  where  hair-brushes   were    provided  for 
372.  B  4  adults  ; 
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Part  I.  adult-;  but  at  Marylebone  and  Islington  one  was  supplied  to  each  female.     At 

Insimxtiox"1    *ne  ^y  °^  London,  St.  James's  and  St.  Margaret  Westminster,  two   were 

supplied  to  a  ward;  at  Camberwell,  three  to  each  ward;  and  at  Hampstead 

Beds,  Beddinn.         and  Chelsea,  one  to  each  ward. 

Effects^  aml  Hair-brushes  were  used  to  the  children. 

In  reference  to  towels,  combs,  and  brushes,  there  is  a  deficiency. 

Soap  is  universally  supplied  by  the  guardians.  In  a  majority  of  workhouses 
a  certain  quantity  is  allowed  to  the  ward,  part  of  which  is  used  to  clean  the 
ward  and  part  in  washing  the  inmates ;  and  in  some  workhouses  a  separate 
piece  of  about  two  ounces  is  given  to  each  person.  In  only  one  or  two  work- 
houses was  a  complaint  made  of  insufficiency  of  soap  ;  and  we  were  very  generally 
informed  that  if,  from  any  special  reason,  an  additional  quantity  of  soap  was 
required,  it  was  supplied  on  asking  for  it. 

As  this  is  an  article  which  might  readily  be  wasted,  it  is  probable  that  the 
supply  is  generally  limited  and  watched ;  and  in  reference  to  the  question  of 
the  distribution  of  soap  to  each  inmate,  and  the  use  of  a  separate  towel,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  the 
wards  which  we  saw  were  accustomed  to  get  up  and  wash  at  the  lavatory 
with  a  piece  of  soap  common  to  all,  and  to  wipe  themselves  upon  a  common  towel. 

Tlie  practical  test  of  these  questions  is  the  cleanliness  of  the  inmates,  and 
this  doubtless  far  exceeded  that  of  the  same  class  at  their  own  homes,  and  was 
not  less  than  that  of  the  inmates  of  other  public  institutions. 

Washhand  basins  were  universally  provided,  but  in  numerous  workhouses 
the  number  was  small  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  inmates.  Usually  there 
were  two  or  three  to  a  ward ;  but  sometimes  only  one,  and  that  a  broken  one, 
could  be  found  ;  and  in  others,  six  or  seven  were  supplied  to  each  ward. 
Those  inmates  who  did  not  keep  their  beds  did  not  use  these  basins,  but 
washed  in  the  lavatory;  and  as  the  persons  who  washed  the  inmates  rarely 
exceeded  two,  scarcely  more  than  that  number  of  basins  could  be  used  by 
them.  In  some  workhouses,  as  at  Fulham,  we  found  wards  with  only  one 
basin  for  the  use  of  all  the  inmates,  whether  able  to  rise  or  not ;  and  as  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  inmates  who  kept  their  beds  were  able  to  sit  up  to 
wash  themselves,  we  could  not  doubt  that  in  this,  as  in  cases  where  even  two 
or  three  basins  were  allowed,  the  supply  was  insufficient. 

The  basins  were  very  generally  of  white  pottery  ;  but  in  some  they  were  of 
dirty  looking  tin,  and,  in  others,  of  metal,  with  or  without  a  lining  of  enamel. 
In  some,  as  at  Wandsworth,  they  were  small  in  size. 

At  Kensington  and  Paddington,  two  West-end  workhouses,  we  found  the 
disgraceful  fact,  of  some  of  the  inmates  washing  in  the  chamber  pots.  This 
occurred  only  in  one  ward  in  each  workhouse,  and  was  owing,  not  to  the 
general  absence  of  washhand  basins,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  washhand  basins 
in  charge  of  those  particular  pauper  nurses  had  been  broken.  In  each  case 
the  master  was  present  with  us,  and  appeared  to  be  quite  unaware  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  filth}-  habit,  and  blamed  the  pauper  nurse  for  not  having  asked 
for  additional  basins  ;  but  it  appeared  to  us,  and  so  we  expressed  ourselves,  that 
the  fault  and  the  discredit  rested  upon  him  and  the  matron,  and  at  Paddington, 
upon  the  newly-appointed  paid  nurse,  for  not  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  ordinary  proceedings  in  their  workhouse. 

We  were  told  that  the  same  practice  had  formerly  existed  in  some  of  the 
wards  at  St.  George-the-Martyr  ;  hut  under  the  present  vigilant  and  intelligent 
master,  this,  with  a  multitude  of  other  evils,  had  passed  away. 

We  were  also  informed,  by  the  medical  officer  at  the  East  London  Union, 
that  the  inmates  would  adopt  the  same  practice  there  if  not  sharply  looked 
after ;  that  it  was  not  an  uncommon  habit  in  the  homes  of  the  poor ;  and  that 
even  in  a  militia  regiment,  with  which  he  had  been  officially  connected,  this 
dirty  practice  had  occurred. 

It  may  be  pi-esumed,  and  we  learnt  that  at  Paddington  it  was  so,  that  the 
pots  were  in  each  case  washed  before  being  used  for  this  purpose. 

Urinals  were  universally  supplied  to  each  bed,  and  many  of  them,  as  would 
be  probahle,  had  the  handle  broken  off. 

Waste  paper  for  use  at  the  water-closet  was  supplied  in  but  very  few  work- 
houses. This  appears  to  be  really  both  a  hardship  to  the  inmates  and  a 
disgrace  to  the  guardians ;  and  has  led  in  numberless  instances  to  the  use  of  old 
towels,  dusters,  and  dishcloths,  which  were  thrown  down  the  water-closet,  and 

in 
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in  not  a  few  instances   stopped  them   up.     It  was,  however,   stated — and  it  Part  I- 

certainly  applies  too  much  to  country  populations — that  a  very  large  proportion        etait.s  of  thi 

of  the  poor  do  not  use  waste  paper  at  their  homes,  and  do  not  therefore  notice  . 

the  necessity  for  it  ;  and  it  must  also  be  added  that  the  subject  from  its  nature  Beds,  Bedding, 
had  very  generally  been  overlooked  by  the  Guardians.     We  nevertheless  found  Furniture  and 
several  masters  who  had  noticed  the  necessity  for  a  supply ;  and  as  periodicals    ™ects- 
do  not  find  their  way  largely  into  workhouses,  neither  the  master  nor  the  inmates 
could  furnish  waste   paper  without   some   special  arrangement  being  made  for 
its  purchase  by  the  Guardians.     In  this  matter  there  is  a  too  general  defect. 

One  or  more  Bibles,  and  sometimes  a  Prayer  Book  were  found  in  each  ward, 
but  in  a  more  or  less  imperfect  and  dilapidated  state, — a  circumstance  connected 
with  the  subject  just  discussed.  In  only  one  workhouse  have  we  found  a  separate 
copy  of  any  part  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  supplied  to  each  sick  inmate.  The 
master  at  Camberwell,  thus  honourably  distinguished,  had  provided  a  bent-wire 
rack,  holding  a  Testament  with  good  type  and  in  good  condition,  which  hung  at 
the  bed  head  of  each  inmate  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  when  thus  close 
at  hand  the  Scriptures  would  be  read,  when  under  other  circumstances  the 
inmates  would  not  have  that  advantage. 

A  library  was  found  in  a  majority  of  the  workhouses  ;  but  it  certainly  varied 
greatly  both  in  extent  and  variety.  Generally  it  was  very  small,  and  the  books 
old,  and  perhaps  not  interesting  ;  whilst  in  some,  interesting  biographies  and 
the  excellent  serials  of  the  day  had  been  bound,  and  were  accessible  to  the 
inmates.  In  more  than  one  workhouse,  however,  libraries  of  some  value  had 
been  supplied  ;  and  at  St.  Margaret's,  Kensington,  the  chaplain  and  m?  dical 
officer  enjoyed  the  high  reward  of  having  amassed  a  library  of  about  800 
volumes. 

In  a  majority  of  the  wards,  probably,  we  found  some  books,  few,  old,  and 
generally  uninteresting;  and  whilst  in  most  some  efforts  were  made  to  distri- 
bute the  library  books  through  the  several  wards,  there  was  generally  an  utter 
want  of  regularity  and  success. 

Periodicals  of  an  interesting  nature,  and  often  with  illustrations,  as,  for 
example,  the  "  Sunday  at  Home,"  "  Leisure  Hour,"  "  Cassell's  Paper,"  and 
the  "  British  Workman,"  are  found  nearly  in  all  workhouses,  but  their  number 
is  very  few,  the  circulation  is  most  irregular  and  unsystematic,  and  in  many 
wards  it  entirely  fails.  In  some  workhouses  the  Guardians  expend  2  s.  to  5  s. 
weekly  in  the  purchase  of  periodicals ;  but  in  many  others,  as  at  St.  Pancras, 
they  do  not  do  so ;  and  the  supply,  if  any,  is  provided  by  the  chaplain  or  other 
official,  the  scripture  reader,  the  tract  distributor,  the  lady  visitor,  or  a  kindly 
disposed  and  thoughtful  guardian,  as  at  Wandsworth.  But  few  newspapers 
find  their  way  into  workhouses,  yet  sometimes  an  inmate  purchases  them,  or 
the  doctor  leaves  his  copy  of  the  "  Illustrated  London  News"  ;  and  we  were  in- 
formed that  an  impression  exists,  however  erroneous  it  may  be,  that  the  Poor 
Law  Board  do  not  approve  of  their  introduction. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  a  defect  in  the  supply  of  Bibles  and  other  religious 
books  ;  and  a  more  general  defect  in  the  supply  of  useful  and  entertaining 
books  to  readers,  and  illustrations  for  those  who  cannot  read.  There  is  also  a 
great  defect  in  the  system  of  distributing  through  the  different  wards  such  as 
are  provided  ;  and,  perhaps,  even  a  greater  still,  in  the  absence  of  persons  who 
will  read  to  those  who  cannot  read  for  themselves.  A  few  honourable  ex- 
ceptions exist. 

Games  and  similar  amusements  are  but  rarely  supplied  either  to  the  children  or 
the  aged.  In  reference  to  the  former,  no  one  doubted  the  acceptableness  of 
toys  and  simple  games  ;  but  as  to  the  latter,  we  were  informed  that  the  aged 
eared  little  for  them,  and  that  they  were  liked  only  by  the  young  and  the  idle. 
Whatever  amount  of  truth  there  may  be  in  that  statement,  it  was  certainly 
sad  to  see  so  many  hundreds  of  persons,  with  nothing  to  amuse  them, 
who  from  defective  education,  and  long  residence  out  of  the  world,  had 
nothing  to  think  about,  and  who  wit  or  lay  looking  at  the  bare  walls,  or 
their  scarcely  more  animated  fellw  inmates.  In  many  workhouses  a  certain 
number  of  draught  boards  and  men,  either  supplied  by  the  Guardians,  or 
made  by  the  inmates,  and  a  larger  number  of  dominoes  existed,  but  they 
were  not  distributed  to  the  wards  generally,  and  were  insufficient  in  number. 
In  this,  as  in  some  other  matters,  the  officials  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  times  ; 
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and  had  left  the  inmates  to  ask  for  that  which,  as  we  found  at  Camberwell, 
existed  in  stoek,  and  might  have  been  distributed  long  before. 

Games  at  cards  are  not  allowed  in  any  workhouse. 

The  lunatics,  when  warded  separately,  are  in  this  matter,  as  in  almost  every- 
thing else,  more  highly  favoured  than  any  other  elass  of  inmates.  There  is 
very  generally  h  good  bagatelle  board  for  their  use,  with  battledoor  and 
shuttlecock,  and  Other  games,  both  within  and  without  the  wards;  and,  as  at 
Shoreditch.  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  nurse  to  amuse  them  with  the  accordion} 
or,  as  at  the  City  of  London,  for  some  of  the  inmates  to  play  upon  the  piano, 
to  the  amusement  of  all. 

In  reference  to  children,  there  is  a  universal  deficiency  of  toys  and  amuse- 
ments, and  in  reference  to  the  aged  and  sick  adults,  the  amusements  should  be 
more  varied  and  numerous. 

Prints  and  Scripture  phrases  (some  of  the  latter  not  a  little  incongruous),  were 
found  in  nearlv  all  the  workhouses,  differing  greatly  in  value,  fitness,  and 
number.  They  were  the  most  noticeable  at  St.  Margaret's  at  Kensington, 
Holborn.  St.  George-the-Mar!vr,  Marylebone,  Strand,  Islington,  St.  ^  i  ge's  at 
Brampton,  Chelsea,  St.  George-in-the-East,  Paddington,  and  Camberwell.  and 
were  indicative  of  a  thoughtful  chaplain  or  master,  or  the  bounty  of  some 
lady  visitor,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Gladstone,  in  St.  George-in-the  East.  At 
St. "Margaret's  at  Kensington,  the  chaplain  and  medical  officer  had  collected 
about  500  prints.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  several  workhouses  in  which 
none,  or  scarcely  any  prints  could  be  found  ;  as  West  London,  Wandsworth, 
Fulham,  St.  Mary  Newington,  St.  Luke's  City-road,  St.  Pancras,  Rotherhithe, 
East  London,  Hackney,  St.  George  Hanover-square,  Kensington,  St.  .lames, 
St.  Margaret  Westminster,  Whitechapel,  St.  Giles,  and  St.  Saviour's.  Hence 
there  was  a  very  general  deficien -y  in  this  matter. 

Of  medical  appliances  there  was,  speaking  generally,  a  good  supply;  and, 
without  exception,  the  medical  officers  informed  us  that  whatever  they  required 
or  ordered  was  readily  supplied. 

Feet  and  chest  warmers,  one  or  both,  were  found  in  all  workhouses ;  and  in 
some,  as  Marylebone,  and  St.  George's  Hanover-square,  they  were,  with  other 
metal  utensils,  dis]  laved  in  every  ward.  In  some  workhouses  proper  bottles 
were  us<  d  as  foot  warmers  ;  and  in  a  few,  as  at  Wandsworth,  their  size  was 
small.  In  a  few  there  were  no  chest  warmers;  and  in  several  workhouses 
I  have  pointed  out  some  deficiency. 

Moveable  baths,  whether  slipper,  hip,  or  foot-baths,  were  almost  universally 
supplied.  Some  of  the  former  were  on  wheels,  as  at  Marylebone,  and  were 
large  and  convenient.  In  some,  as  at  St.  Pancras,  hip-baths  were  numerous, 
and  more  or  le^s  supplanted  slipp  r  baths  ;  and  foot-baths  were  universal. 

The  number  of  these  appliances,  however,  varied  much  ;  and  in  some  places, 
as  Fulham,  were  clearly  deficient. 

Air  or  water  beds,  and  air  or  water  cushions,  were  supplied  in  very  nearly 
all  the  workhouses  ;  but  at  Whitechapel,  East  London,  and  one  or  two  others, 
there  was  a  deficiency,  and  there  were  not  any  cushions  with  a  central  de- 
pression. 

Waterproof  sheeting  was  found  every  wh  ere ;  and  in  general  it  is  now  used 
both  for  the  labour  bed  and  for  the  lying-in  beds  ;  but  in  quality  it  was  often  thin 
and  poor,  and  not  really  economical.  We  found  very  lew  of  the  waterproof 
sheets  with  a  central  depression  and  a  funnel  to  pass  through  the  bed,  so  suited 
to  wet  and  dirty  eases.  No  waterproof  urinals,  to  he  worn  by  the  aged  suffer- 
ing from  incontinency  of  urine,  were  seen  by  us;  and  I  pointed  out  the  defect 
at  Mile  End  and  some  other  places. 

There  was  also  a  deficiency  in  the  suoply  of  properly  formed  urinals  for  men 
and  women,  to  De  usea  in  bed,  and  at  St.' Mary  Newington,  there  was  a  complaint 
of  want  of  tin  vessels  for  vomits. 

Curtains  to  the  windows,  in  addition  to  Winds,  were  found  in  several  work- 
houses,  as  at  St.  Pancras,  Islington,  and  Camberwell.  In  some,  short  curtains 
were  economically  represented  by  whitened  window  panes  ;  and  in  a  few,  as  at 
East  London,  colour  was  put  upon  the  panes  to  effect  the  same  purpose  as 
blinds. 

In  some,  as  at  Camberwell,  a  white  dimiry  curtain  was  placed  between  each 
two  beds,  which  could  be  cirawn   or  extended   at  pleasure;  and  in  a  few  there 
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were    curtains  at    the    head   of   the  women's    beds,  and  particularly,    as  at  Part  I. 

St.  George-the-Martyr,  on  the  lying-in-beds.  Pbtails  of  ras 

When  the  labour  bed  was  in  the  same  room  as  the  lying-in  beds,  there  was  a         "  spej:ioj 
curtain  placed  around  it.  Beds,  Bedding, 

Usually,  however,  window  an  1  bed  curtains  were  not  supplied  ;  neither  were  Furniture  and 
there  generally  valances  to  the  beds.  Effects. 

Artificial  and  natural  flowers,  and  various  ornaments  were  found  in 
several  workhouses,  as  at  St.  George's  at  Brompton,  Islington,  Marylebone, 
Camberwell,  and  Holborn,  and  did  not  a  little  to  give  a  charm  to  the  wards  and 
yards. 

It  was  not  possible  for  us  to  inquire  minutely  into  the  character  of  the 
clothing  supplied  to  the  sick,  since  so  many  of  that  class  do  uoc  make  use  of 
day  clothes.  Generally  speaking,  however,  it  was  the  same  as  that  supplied  to 
the  other  inmates,  and  the  use  of  flannel  shirts  and  pocket  handkerchiefs  was 
not  general.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  would  be  in  general  sufficiently 
warm  for  the  winter  season,  if  the  inmates  were  not,  by  the  nature  of  their 
ailment,  commonly  confined  to  the  wards  or  to  the  workhouse  at  that 
period. 

After  this  reference  to  details,  we  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
great  diversity  in  the  different  workhouses  in  all  the  matters  discussed  under 
this  head ;  but  that  having  regard  to  the  subject  numerically,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  deficiency  widelv  exists. 

Among  those  workhouses  which  occupied  the  first  rank  in  the  supply  of  fur- 
niture and  comforts  are  Marylebone,  Islington,  St.  George's  at  Brompton,  and 
the  City  of  London  ;  whilst  Camberwell,  St.  George-in-the  East  (except  in  the 
old  parts),  St.  George's  Hanover-square.  Poplar,  St.  George-the -Martyr,  and  St. 
Giles  occupied  the  next  rank.  Amongst  those  in  which  the  most  marked  de- 
fects existed,  speaking  generally,  were  West  London,  Bethnal  Green,  Paddington, 
Fulham,  East  London,  and  Hackney. 

In  a  few  workhouses,  as  at  St.  Giles  and  Wandsworth,  wooden  plates  or 
bowls  were  still  in  use  for  the  sick  ;  and  in  others,  as  St.  Clave,  tin  plates 
were  used  for  the  same  purpose.  In  many,  probably  in  a  majority,  tin  pan- 
nikins are  used  for  soup.  In  the  large  majority  of  workhouses,  however, 
pottery  plates,  basins,  and  mugs  have  been  introduced. 
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Cleanliness. 


The  condition  in  which  we  found  the  linen,  furniture,  and  wards  was  that 
of  marked  cleanliness. 

In  a  very  few  workhouses,  as  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Shoreditch  and  White- 
chapel,  and  particularly  the  latter,  we  found  some  stains  on  the  labour  bed ; 
but  in  nearly  every  other  case  stains  had  been  prevented  by  the  use  of  water- 
proof sheeting.  The  linen  used  in  the  basement  wards,  as  at  St.  James,  and  in 
some  foul  wards  in  other  workhouses,  was  of  bad  colour,  and  the  bedding  upon 
which  itch  patients  were  treated  by  sulphur  ointment,  could  not  be  clean.  The 
cotton  rugs  in  use  in  some  workhouses,  as  St.  Giles,  had  the  appearance  of  want 
of  cleanliness;  but  they  were  old  and  of  a  dirty  colour. 

The  rule  is  to  supply  at  least  one  sheet  weekly  to  all  the  beds  in  the  sick 
wards,  and  one  sheet  fortnightly  to  the  other  wards.  In  numerous  workhouses 
two  sheets  weekly  were  regularly  supplied  to  each  bed  in  the  sick  wards  ; 
and  in  certain  cases  one  or  both  sheets  were  changed  daily.  It  was  usual  to 
have  three  sheets  for  each  bed  at  Holborn,  and  four  at  St.  Mary's  at  Neuing- 
ton  ;  and  a  greater  number  were  allotted  to  the  dirty  cases. 

Each  inmate  had  clean  under  linen  and  stockings  weekly  ;  and  the  dirty  and 
lying-in  cases  had  a  change  of  linen  much  more  frequently. 

Indeed  nothing  appeared  to  me  to  be  more  l-emarkadle  than  the  exn  vding 
cleanliness  of  the  workhouses,  having  regard  to  the  dirty  habits  of  many  of  the 
inmates,  and  the  great  number  of  persons  of  the  lowest  class  of  soeu  ty  who 
were  there  congregated  together ;  and  in  this  respect  many  of  the  old  work- 
houses, as  Holborn  and  Poplar,  vied  with  the  newest  and  best  ai ranged  work- 
houses, and  were  in  a  state  highly  credit  ible  to  the  officials. 

The  filthy  practice  of  the  use  of  chamber-pots,  in  two  wards  already  referred 
37^-  c  2  to. 
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to,  must  be  regarded  as  a  matter  quite  apart,  and  as  in  no  way  indicative  of 
want  of  cleanliness  in  the  workhouses. 

The  presence  of  bugs  is  also  much  to  be  regretted  ;  but  considering  their 
abundance  in  London  houses  of  almost  every  class,  and  particularly  of  the 
class  whence  the  inmates  of  workhouses  are  derived,  greater  importance  must 
not  be  attached  to  it  than  it  deserves.  The}'  were  said  to  he  numerous  at 
St.  George-the  Martyr,  with  the  old  wooden  and  sacking  bedsteads;  and  there 
it  cannot  be  pleaded  that  the  authorities  were  blameless,  for  those  bedsteads 
might  to  have  been  burnt,  and  supplanted  by  iron  ones.  We  were  also  told 
that  they  were  abundant  at  St.  Mary's  at  Aewington  ;  and  were  present  in  the 
Holborn,  Clerkenwell,  Shorcditeh,  and  a  few  other  workhouses.  Pains  are 
taken  to  prevent  their  entrance  on  the  first  admission  of  inmates,  but  the 
occasional  visits  which  the  inmates  make  to  their  old  haunts,  and  the  admission 
of  visitors  and  other  persons,  afford  great  facilities  for  their  introduction ;  and, 
when  once  introduced,  a  perpetual  warfare  must  be  maintained  against  them 
to  prevent  the  building  from  being  overrun  by  them. 


I'cntilation. 


Ventilation. 


The  ventilation  of  the  workhouses  is  almost  everywhere  defective,  from  the 
absence  of  efficient  means  of  ventilation,  and  the  almost  universal  habit  of 
covering,  or  otherwi-e  closing  the  ventilators.  The  first  cause  is  almost,  and 
the  second  quite  universal. 

When  referring  to  the  construction  of  workhouses,  I  pointed  out  conditions 
which  were  unfavourable  to  both  light  and  ventilation,  and  which  were  very 
generally  present,  viz. :  imperfectly  ventilated  central  corridors,  and  imperfect 
communication  between  the  corridors  and  the  wards.  To  those  were  also  added 
the  narrowness  of  certain  corridors,  as  at  Greenwich,  the  great  length  of  the  cor- 
ridors at  Greenwich,  Bethnal  Green,  and  many  other  workhouses,  without  a 
sufficient  number  of  transverse  passages  which  have  direct  access  to  the  outer 
air,  and  whatever  circumstances  were  then  cited  as  leading  to  deficient  light 
must  also  be  quoted  as  evidence  of  deficient  ventilation. 

These,  however,  do  not  apply  to  such  workhouses  as  St.  George's  Hanover- 
square,  Strand,  and  St.  Margaret's  at  Kensington,  where  there  are  outer  walls  on 
both  sides  of  the  wards,  nor  to  a  large  majority  of  the  detached  infirmaries 
which,  for  the  most  part  are  of  one  ward  only  in  depth. 

The  root  of  the  evil  is  doubtless  the  indifference  to  this  subject,  which  until 
now  has  existed  and  even  yet  exists  in  reference  to  both  private  houses  and 
public  buildings  ;  to  want  of  due  consideration  of  and  knowledge  upon  the 
subject  by  those  having  the  immediate  charge  of  the  wards,  and  to  the 
rough-and-ready,  but  most  inefficient  habit  of  relying  upon  windows  only  for 
ventilation. 

But  notwithstanding  the  defective  construction  and  the  want  of  knowledge 
referred  to,  various  means  have  been  devised  in  each  workhouse  to  aid  in  the  work 
of  ventilation.  These  are  cited  in  detail  in  the  special  reports  in  the  Appendix  ; 
and  it  will  here  suffice  simply  to  name  them. 

1.  Open  fire  grates  are  found  in  all  workhouses,  and  with  very  few  exceptions 
in  every  room,  whilst  in  large  wards  there  are  usually  two.  In  some,  as  at 
Wandsworth,  they  are  very  small ;  and  however  efficient  when  a  fire  is  lit,  are 
less  effective  in  the  summer  time.  Stoves  have  been  introduced  at  Poplar 
which  project  into  the  room,  and  offer  an  open  fire  grate,  and  a  hot  plate  at 
the  top  for  the  distribution  of  heat  and  for  warming  the  dishes  ;  but  whilst  I 
do  not  doubt  their  advantage,  they  are  not  equal  to  chimney  grates  as  venti- 
lators during  the  summer  time. 

The  windows  are  for  the  most  part  double  hung,  but  in  some  the  lower  sash 
is  fastened.  In  several  workhouses  one  or  both  sashes  are  fastened  by  hinges, 
and  fall  forwards  into  the  room,  either  into  racks,  as  at  St.  George's  Hanover- 
square,  St.  George-the- Martyr,  and  Chelsea,  or  are  held  by  ropes,  as  at  Newing- 
ton.  Usually  the  wider  opening  is  at  the  top,  but  in  a  few  places,  as  in  the 
lunacy  wards  at  Camberwell,  it  is  at  the  bottom,  and  directs  a  large  body  of 
cold  air  downwards.  At  St.  George's  at  Brompton,  each  large  pane  is  made  to 
open;  and  in  many  workhouses  smaller  portions  of  a  window  than  a  whole 

sash 
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sash    open.      In    a  few  workhouses,  as  St.  Martin's  and   Chelsea,    the  outer  Part  I. 

windows,  whether  square,  semicircular,  or  circular,  move  on  a  central  pin,  and     Details  or  the 
open  at  both  ends  ;  and  this  is  a  very  frequent  arrangement  in  workhouses,  in        Inspection. 
reference  to  the  windows  in  inner  walls.     In  some  of  them,  moreover,  there  is        Ventilation 
a  central  portion  which  moves  upon  a  central  pin. 

The  size  of  the  windows,  and  their  proximity  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
wards,  varies  very  much  ;  but  very  generally  they  are  high  from  the  floor,  and  on 
the  upper  floor  are  low  from  the  ceiling.  On  the  inner  wall,  or  in  walls,  as  at 
Bethnal  Green,  where  the  windows  look  into  a  lane,  or  into  a  passage  used  by 
other  classes  of  inmates,  they  are  usually  very  small,  irregular,  and  placed  very 
high. 

3.  One  or  more  panes  not  unfrequently  consist  of  perforated  glass,  or  finely 
perforated  zinc ;  but  sometimes,  as  at  St.  George-the-Martyr,  care  has  not 
been  taken  to  place  such  in  the  top  row  of  panes. 

This  system  is,  perhaps,  more  frequent  in  reference  to  lavatories,  sinks,  and 
water-closets  than  the  wards.  In  a  few  workhouses,  as  East  London,  a  wide 
and  deep  strip  of  perforated  zinc  had  been  placed  in  the  upper  window  frame  ; 
but  the  window  was  not  fixed  open. 

4.  At  Camberwell,  the  master  has  cut  about  half-an-inch  from  the  top  of  one 
of  the  panes,  in  one  or  more  windows  in  a  ward.  At  Chelsea  and  other  places, 
this  is  also  effected  with  the  gas  lamp,  which  is  placed  in  partition  walls ;  but  it 
is  never  carried  to  the  extent  of  rendering  the  lamp  a  means  of  ventilation. 

5.  At.  St.  Pancras  the  inner  windows  of  the  lying-in-wards  are  separated  at 
the  bottom  from  the  wall  to  the  extent  of  six  inches  or  eight  inches,  and  the 
space  is  filled  in  with  perforated  zinc  ;  whilst  over  it,  and  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  ward,  a  gas  jet  is  placed  to  light  both  the  room  and  the  corridor. 
This  by  rarefying  the  air,  aids  much  in  ventilating  the  rooms. 

6.  Openings  are  made  at  the  top  of  the  inner  walls,  or  over  the  doors, 
which  are  left  open ;  or,  as  at  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  are  covered  with 
wooden  shutters,  which  are  moved  by  ropes. 

7.  Openings  of  all  sizes  are  placed  in  the  outer  walls  at  the  top  and  bottom 
(one  or  both),  which  are  simply  defended  by  wide  iron  gratings  on  the  outside  ; 
or,  in  addition,  have  a  sliding  shutter,  as  at  Lambeth,  and  many  other  work- 
houses ;  or  are  covered  with  perforated  zinc,  with  or  without  shutters,  as  at 
Wandsworth.  In  some  places,  as  the  latter  workhouse,  this  perforated  zinc 
had  been  painted  over  ;  and  in  others  the  open  spaces  left  in  the  walls  had 
become  the  receptacles  for  rubbish,  and  supplied  in  their  degree  the  absence 
of  lockers  for  the  inmates  ! 

In  a  few,  as  at  St.  Pancras,  the  outer  and  inner  openings  were  not  in  the 
same  plane,  but  were  connected  by  a  shaft.  In  some  the  shaft  went  from  the 
bottom  towards  the  roof,  where  it  terminated  in  an  open  end  ;  and  the  roof 
was  either  closed,  or  had  an  opening  by  which  a  communication  with  the 
outer  air  was  freely  established.  In  some,  as  at  St.  Margaret's  at  Kensington, 
air  flues  had  been  built  in  the  walls,  but  no  ventilator  had  been  placed  in  them, 
and  their  existence  had  only  recently  been  discovered. 

In  some,  as  at  Islington,  air-bricks,  with  iron  bars  on  both  sides,  were  placed 
in  numbers  around  the  room. 

The  ventilators  which  were  placed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  room  either  opened 
near  the  floor,  as  at  Rotherhithe,  and  were  covered  as  above  mentioned,  or  they 
passed  under  the.  floor  and  communicated  with  ventilators  which  were  placed 
in  the  floor  of  one  room  and  the  ceiling  of  the  room  below.  These  were  some- 
times large  and  circular,  as  at  \\  est  London,  but  usually  they  were  the  size  of 
two  bricks  only.  Sometimes  a  channel  had  been  laid  direct  to  the  ventilators 
in  the  floor,  but  otherwise  the  air  thus  introduced  was  left  to  find  its  way 
between  the  joists. 

The  ventilators  in  the  floor  were  very  generally  circular,  and  consisted  of  two 
plates,  by  the  change  of  the  position  of  one  of  which  the  openings  were  closed. 
One  such  was  usually  placed  in  the  central  line  of  the  room  ;  but  in  some  there 
were  two.  Those  in  the  ceiling-  were  sometimes  defended  in  the  same  manner, 
but  more  usually  they  were  covered  with  zinc,  perforated  to  various  sizes  ;  or,  as 
at  Fulham,  were  covered  by  shutters  which  slid  along  on  a  cord  being  pulled,  or 
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In  some,  as  at  St.  George -thc-Martvr,  these  openings  in  the  upper  storey 
were  very  large,  and  let  down  volumes  of  sooty  or  smoky  air,  and  in  others  were 
only  six  or  eight  inches  square. 

8.  A  svsiem  of  tubes  was  observed  in  several  workhouses,  which  passed  across 
the  room  and  communicated  with  the  outer  air  at  both  ends  ;  and  in  order  to 
act  as  ventilators  were  perforated  throughout  their  course.  Some  were  round, 
as  at  Bermondsey ;  whilst  others  were  tour-sided,  as  at  St.  Mary  Newington ; 
but  they  produced  a  Less  beneficial  effect  than  would  have  resulted,  if  the  outer 
openings  only  had  been  left  open. 

In  others,  as  in  certain  wards  at  Bermondsey,  wide  wooden  tubes  were 
carried  from  the  lower  rooms  to  the  roof. 

In  the  uppermost  rooms  in  many  workhouses,  as  at  Poplar,  round  metal 
tubes  passed  directly  through  the  roof,  and  were  either  open  at  the  bottom 
or  had  a  covering  of  perforated  zinc,  or  bad  a  wooden  or  metal  plate  moving 
on  a  central  pin,  which  wholly  or  partially  covered  the  opening  when  moved 
by  a  siring-  Many  of  these  had  cowls  at  the  top  which  diminished  the  force 
of  the  descent  of  the  air.  In  some,  as  at  Poplar,  jets  of  gas  were  burning 
in  the  tubes  day  and  night. 

In  a  few  workhouses,  as  at  Bermondsey  and  the  Strand,  a  tube  was  placed 
along  the  ceiling,  which  communicated  with  the  flue  or  the  outer  air  by  one 
end,  aud  by  the  other  received  the  products  of  combustion  of  a  gas  flame,  which 
was  placed  underneath.  When  the  gas  was  burnt  night  and  day,  and  the  tube 
was  of  good  size,  the  ventilation  was  materially  improved;  but  where,  as  iu 
the  Strand,  the  gas  was  not  burnt  continually,  and  the  tube  was  very  small, 
the  effect  was  inconsiderable. 

9.  In  a  few  workhouses,  as  at  Greenwich,  holes  had  been  bored  in  the 
bottom  <  l-  at  the  top  of  the  doors,  or  parts  of  the  panel  had  been  removed 
and  were  replaced  by  perforated  zinc. 

10.  At  Hampstead,  Watson's  Syphon  Tubes  had  been  employed,  but  not 
with  satisfactory  results. 

1 1 .  Arnott's  Ventilators  have  been  introduced  into  many  workhouses,  some- 
times in  connection  with  the  chimney  flue  only,  and  at  others  with  the 
outer  air.  In  some  they  worked  satisfactorily ;  but  this  was  by  no  means 
universal. 

12.  Louvre  lights  in  the  roof  either  of  the  wards,  as  at  St.  George-in  the 
East,  or  of  the  corridors,  were  sometimes  found. 

Hence,  as  a  general  expression,  it  may  be  stated  that,  in  addition  to  fire- 
places and  windows,  there  were  various  devices  adopted  by  which  the  outer 
air  could  be  further  admitted.     But  it  must  be  added : 

(A.)  That  in  some  rooms,  in  nearly  all  workhouses,  no  such  aids  to  ventilation 
existed. 

(B  )  Where  they  did  exist  they  were  insufficient,  in  number  and  arrangement, 
to  keep  the  wards  sweet  and  fresh. 

((.'.)  They  were  almost  universally  closed  ;  and  th'  n  the  ventilation,  even  with 
ventilators,  was  left  to  windows  only. 

(D.)  The  windows  were  universally,  or  very  nearly  so,  shut  at  night,  and  in 
cold  and  wet  weather,  and  were  not  then  used  as  ventilators.  When  opened 
by  day  they  poured  large  volumes  of  air  upon  the  patients  beneath,  and  must 
have  often  caused  injury  to  health  ;  and  the  officials  thus  defeated  their  own 
object. 

i'E.)  In 
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(E.)  In  many  cases  the  ventilators  defeated  their  object  by  being  too  small, 
but  in  others  by  being  too  large,  and  too  imperfectly  covered  by  perforated 
metal  to  protect  the  inmates  from  direct  draughts. 

(F.)  In  like  manner  the  air  bricks  were  often  so  open  and  large  as  to  allow 
great  currents  of  air  to  pass  through  the  floors  and  ceilings,  and  were  not  pro- 
perly covered  ;  and  as  this  could  not  be  borne  they  defeated  their  own  object. 

(G.)  The  aged  seek  warmth.  Inmates,  of  whatever  age,  living  in  the  wards 
did  not  notice  the  foulness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  deficient  ventilation  led 
to  elevation  of  the  temperature,  and  caused  intolerance  of  cold  air  ;  and  hence, 
no  complaint  of  want  of  ventilation,  but  rather  of  too  much  ventilation, 
occurred,  and  the  ventilators  were  closed. 

(H.)  In  some  workhouses,  as  the  Strand,  Wandsworth,  Rotherhithe,  and  St. 
George's-in-the-East,  the  ventilation  of  certain  wards  was  effectually  prevented 
by  enclosing  the  landings,  or  the  entrance  from  the  stairs  or  passages,  by  wooden 
lobbies,  and  leaving  no  other  opening  but  the  door.  Some  of  the  small  wards 
at  the  Strand  were,  from  this  cause  chiefly,  highly  discreditable  to  the  officials, 
and  injurious  to  the  inmates.  Indeed,  these  wards  were  the  worst  ventilated  of 
any  in  the  London  workhouses,  and  that  for  a  cause  so  simple  and  evident  that 
the  medical  officers  and  other  officials  ought  to  have  noticed  it,  and  have  called 
the  attention  of  the  guardians  specially  to  it. 

(I.)  The  special  reports,  in  the  Appendix,  will  show  that  blank  walls  exist, 
in  many  wards  in  the  workhouses,  in  which  ventilating  windows  might  have 
been  placed ;  and  I  have  pointed  out  the  various  improvements  which  are  neces- 
sary in  the  different  workhouses.  It  only  now  remains  for  me  to  indicate  those 
in  which  the  ventilation  of  the  whole  or  of  certain  of  the  wards  was  exceedingly 
defective,  and  those  in  which  the  general  arrangements  for  ventilation  were 
unusually  good. 

The  former  were  the  Strand  and  St.  Margaret's  at  Westminster,  almost  univer- 
sally, with  certain  parts  of  St.  Saviour's,  Greenwich,  Marylebone,  St.  Giles', 
Clerkenwell,  Whitechapel,  Mile  End,  St.  James',  Kensington,  Rotherhithe,  St. 
George's-in-the-East,  St.  Pancras,  St.  Luke's  Middlesex,  St.  Mary's  at  Newington 
and  Hampstead. 

The  latter  were  St.  George's  at  Brompton,  and  in  Mount-street,  the  Infirmaries 
at  St.  Saviour's,  and  St.  Giles',  Marylebone,  Hoiborn  (not  the  room  for  imbe- 
ciles), Whitechapel,  (except  some  foul  and  lunacy  wards)  East  London,  Islington, 
St.  George-in-the-East  (new  wards),  Paddington,  and  Camberwell ;  but  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that  the  ventilation  was  therefore  quite  satisfactory  in  any,  and 
certainly  not  in  all  the  buildings  in  any  workhouse.  The  extremes  are,  no  doubt, 
the  Strand  on  the  one  hand,  and  St.  George's  at  Brompton,  on  the  other. 


Part  I. 
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The  propriety  of  appointing  paid  nurses  has  now  been  almost  universally 
admitted,  for  in  only  four  workhouses  did  they  not  exist  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  and  in  one  of  these  the  guardians  were  about  to  appoint  one.  Those  work- 
houses are  St.  Olave,  St.  George-the- Martyr,  St.  James,  and  Islington. 

The  extent  to  which  this  principle  is  in  operation  is  such,  that  the  number  of 
paid  nurses  in  the  different  workhouses  varies  from  19  in  Marylebone,  16  in 
St.  Pancras,  and  12  at  Shoreditch,  to  one  at  Bermondsey,  St.  Martin's, 
Hoiborn,  Ken>ington.  St.  George-in-the-F.ast,  and  Hampstead.  So,  in  like 
manner,  the  necessity  for  further  appointments  is  not  uniform,  except  in  this, 
that  with  only  two  or  three  exceptions  additional  nurses  are  needed. 
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Part  I.  The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  nurses  appointed  at  the  period  of 

Detahs  ofthb    our  vjsjt5  w;tn  Qje  number  still  required,  in  the  several  workhouses : 

Inspection. 
Nvrmg.  TABLE  No.  4. 

Ntjmbeb  of  Paid  Non-Patjpeb  Nurses  now  Appointed,  and  the  Number  now  required. 


Paid  Nurses 

Paid  Nurses 

Now. 

Still 
needed. 

Now. 

Sti 
neet 

1 

Lambeth,  St.  Mary      - 

3 
and  dispenser. 

7  or  8 

I'.i 
20 

St.  Margaret,  Westminster  - 
St.  James,  Westminster 

3 

none 

2 

St.  Saviour's        -         -         - 

4 
3,   small  pay- 
ment. 

21 
22 

Kensington          - 

St.  Margaret,  Kensington     - 

1 
3 

3 

Bermondsey,  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen. 

1 
is  also  the  as- 
sistant matron. 

5  or  6 

23 
24 

St.  George,  Hanover-square 
Hackney    -         -         -         - 

o 
2 

4 

St.  Olave's          ... 

none 

3 

25 

26 

East  London       - 
Islington,  St.  Mary     - 

4 
none 

— 

5 

St.  George-the-Martyr- 

none  ;    1  is  to 
be  appointed. 

5 

27 

St.  George,  at  Brompton 

1 

and     assistant 

6 

Greenwich           - 

4 

— 

matron. 

7 

St.  Marylebone  - 

19 

— 

28 

Chelsea       - 

o 

8 

St.  Giles     -        -        -         - 

2 

4 

29 

Fulhara      - 

1 

2  or 

0 

St.  Martin-in-thc-Fields 

1 

2 

30 

Rotherliithc,  St.  Mary 

2 

i 

10 

Strand        .... 

o 

3 

or  more. 

31 

St.  George-in-the-East 

1 
for  imbeciles. 

1 

11 

Holborn      -         -         -         - 

1 

2 

32 

St.  Pancras        - 

16 

] 

12 

13 
14 
IS 

Clerkenwell,  St.  James 

Shoreditch,  St.  Leonard 
Whitechapel        - 
City  of  London  - 

3 

2,   small  pay- 
ment. 

12 

4 

6 

3 

5 
5 
3 

33 
34 
33 
36 

Paddington      -    - 
Bethnal-^reen     - 
St.  Luke,  Middlesex    - 
Camberwell,  St.  Giles 

2 

4 

3 

5 
and  a  man  cook, 

with  small  sa- 
lary. 

i 
i 

c 

16 

Mile-end  Old  Town    - 

7 
2,  small  pay- 

e 

37 

St.  Mary,  Newington  - 

o 

< 

• 

ment. 

38 

Wandsworth  and  Clapham  - 

; 

17 

Stepney      - 

5 

3 

39 

Hampstead          - 

1 

] 

18 

Poplar       -        -        -        - 

2 

3 

40 

West  London      - 

3 

i 

In  addition  to  the  paid  nurses  there  was  always  a  pauper  nurse,  and  almost 
always  one  or  two  pauper  helpers,  in  each  ward.  Nearly  all  these  received  extra 
rations,  and  particularly  of  meat,  tea,  beer,  or  gin ;  whilst  some  had  a  distinctive 
dress  ;  and  others,  as  at  St.  George  Hanover-square,  Hackney,  Islington, 
St.  George's  at  Brompton,  St.  George-in-the-East,  St.  Luke's,  &c,  &c,  received 
from  5*.  per  quarter  to  2*.  per  week. 

The  opinion  which  was  entertained  of  pauper  nurses  by  the  medical  officers, 
masters,  and  matrons,  varied  in  the  several  workhouses  ;  but,  witli  three  or  four 
exceptions,  all  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the}-  were  generally  so  old,  ill-trained, 
and  unreliable,  as  to  render  it  needful  to  appoint  paid  nurses. 

As  to  the  alleged  habits  of  drunkenness  and  pilfering,  we  found  very  gene- 
rally that  whenever  the  nurses  were  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  workhouse  some 
of  them  returned  the  worse  for  liquor,  and  that  sometimes  one  or  two  who  had 
not  left  the  workhouse  had  been  found  in  that  state  ;  but  the  instances  were 
extremely  few  in  any  workhouse  in  proportion  to  the  whole. 

In  one  or  two  cases  pilfering  of  the  stimulants  had  been  proved  against  a 
nurse  ;  and  in  numerous  instances  this   had  been  suspected  ;  but  in  by  far  a 
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greater  number  of  cases  it  had  not  even  been  suspected,  or  was  positively 
denied,  or  had  not  been  proved. 

Their  capability  to  read  the  directions  upon  the  medicine  bottles  differed  very 
much,  since  in  some  workhouses,  as  at  Lambeth,  scarcely  any  could  read  ; 
whilst  in  others,  as  at  Shoreditch  and  St.  Olave's,  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  could 
read.  At  Wandsworth,  Camber  well,  Poplar,  St.  George-the-Martyr,  and  Ber- 
mondsey,  and  the  great  majority  of  workhouses,  some  could  read,  and  others 
could  not  read.  In  some,  as  at  St.  Olave,  it  was  understood  that  the  pauper 
nurses  should  be  able  to  read  (although,  as  we  found,  this  was  not  strictly  true 
in  practice)  ;  whilst  in  nearly  all  others  this  was  not  regarded  as  a  qualification. 

Upon  the  general  question  of  the  propriety  of  employing  this  class  of  persons, 
all  agreed  that  under  any  system  of  paid  nursing  they  would  still  be  required, 
but  only  in  their  proper  capacity  as  servants  ;  and  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  diminish  their  number  or  cost.  Some,  as  at  St.  George's  at  Brompton  and 
the  City  of  London,  claimed  for  their  inmates  a  much  higher  position  than  that 
due  to  the  inmates  of  other  workhouses,  since  formerly  they  had  been  gentle- 
men's servants,  with  character  and  training.  At  Islington,  St.  James,  and 
Poplar  also,  they  were  regarded  as  valuable  and  trustworthy  persons  ;  and,  speak- 
ing generally,  as  well-conducted  as  servants  in  general.  At  Islington,  the  master 
and  matron  considered  that,  in  their  present  workhouse,  it  would  be  most  un- 
desirable to  appoint  paid  nurses,  but  such  would  not  be  the  case  in  the  new 
workhouse  which  is  to  be  erected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  officers  of  some 
other  workhouses  spoke  in  very  strong  terms  of  the  bad  conduct  and  inefficiency 
of  some  of  their  pauper  nurses. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  us  to  notice  a  great  difference  in  the  appearance  and 
intelligence  of  this  class  of  persons  in  the  different  workhouses,  and  to  form  an 
opinion  of  tbe  unfitness  of  many  of  them.  Those  who  would  see  pauper  nurses 
of  the  best  class  should  visit  the  Islington,  City  of  London,  and  St.  George's  at 
Brompton  workhouses,  and  would  find  them  very  neat  and  clean  in  their 
persons,  respectful  in  their  behaviour,  intelligent,  and  well-conducted. 

In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  whole  truth  is  not  told  by  referring  to  either 
the  best  or  the  worst.  Each  person  has  her  own  merits  and  demerits ;  and 
amongst  the  many  hundreds  who  are  employed  in  the  metropolitan  workhouses, 
some  will  be  well  and  others  ill-conducted. 

Something  in  this  matter  will  depend  upon  the  class  whence  the  inmates 
generally  are  derived,  and  the  capability  to  obtain  labour  in  their  own  neighbour- 
hood :  something  also  upon  the  judgment  with  which  they  are  selected,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  treated.  Generally  speaking,  a  pauper  nurse  of 
efficiency  and  character  will  find  profitable  employment  out  of  the  workhouse 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  ;  and  if  she  have  not  such  a  tie  to  the  workhouse 
as  the  presence  of  her  children  there,  will  leave  it  when  she  has  become  a 
fairly  good  nurse.  In  other  instances  the  matron  appears  to  act  in  opposition 
to  the  medical  officer,  and  for  reasons  of  her  own,  removes  a  woman  who  has 
been  for  some  time  acting  as  a  nurse,  and  has  gained  a  certain  efficiency.  In 
others  there  are  no  rewards,  or  they  are  unfitting  or  inadequate.  In  only  a 
minority  of  the  woi'khouses  is  a  pecuniar}'  payment  made,  and  that  is  not  always 
dependent  upon  perfectly  good  behaviour. 

In  some  the  extra  food  does  not  amount  to  meat  daily,  and  the  dress  of  manv 
is  only  as  shabby  as  that  of  ordinary  inmates  ;  and  hence,  instead  of  induce- 
ments being  offered  to  the  industrious,  the  temptation  is  rather  to  be  an 
ordinary  inmate  and  idle. 

In  not  a  few  eases  were  they  spoken  of  before  their  faces  as  ill-conducted 
drunken  pauper  nurses,  and  their  sell -respect  was,  at  any  rate,  not  increased; 
and  in  some  cases  they  had  been  compelled  to  nurse  by  night  as  well  as  v  day, 
and  thus  became  fatigued  and  disgusted. 

Last,  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  habit  of  drinking  strong  drinks, 
which  is  so  generally  alleged  against  them,  is  cultivate  I  by  the  allowance  of 
one  pint,  or  a  pint  and  a  half  of  strong  porter  daily,  or  at  night  only,  with 
one  or  more  glasses  of  gin  for  night  duty  or  disagreeable  work. 

What  might  be  the  effect  of  a  careful  selection  of  persons  ;  a  monetary  allow- 
ance carefully  graduated  to  good  behaviour,  and  placed  in  the  savings  bank  ; 
of  good  and  proper  clothing  ;  of  behaviour  towards  them  calculated  to  excite 
their  own  respect ;  of  the  introiiuction  of  the  teetotal  piedge,  and,  whilst  dis- 
countenancing the  use  of  strong  liquors,  supplying  good  and  comfortable  food, 
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Under  existing  circumstances  the  class  is  a  mixed  one;  the  good,  the  bad, 
and  the  moderately  efficient ;  hut  under  the  constant  supervision  of  properly- 
paid  and  brained  nurses  they  will  be  of  great  value. 

On  the  subject  of  their  inability  to  read,  I  must  remark,  that  whilst  it  is,  I 
believe,  general,  it  is  not  universal,  whether  in  any,  or  in  all  the  workhouses  ; 
and  it  is  desirable  that  a  just  estimate  should  be  formed  of  its  effect  in  the 
administration  of  medicines.     On  this  subject  I  remark — 

1.  There  are  certain  common  medicines  placed  in  each  ward,  which  are  known 
to  both  the  nurses  and  the  inmates  by  the  bottles  and  their  appearance.  Such 
are  aperient  medicine  and  cough  medicine,  and  the  dose  of  each  is  known. 
A  person  unable  to  read  would  administer  them  with  safety. 

2.  It  is  the  practice  in  most  workhouses  to  administer  nearly  all  medicines 
in  one  uniform  dose,  as,  for  example,  in  some  one,  and  in  other  workhouses 
two  table-spoonfuls  ;  and  thus  errors  could  most  rarely  take  place  in  reference 
to  the  dose. 

3.  The  medical  officer,  or  the  paid  nurse,  directs  the  pauper  nurse  verbally 
as  to  the  frequency  with  which  medicine  is  to  be  administered  to  an  inmate. 
The  bottle  being  placed  by  the  side  of  the  patient,  the  right  medicine  will  be 
administered ;  and  the  only  question  which  remains  is  the  possible  error  in 
frequency.  Again,  there  is  something  like  a  common  agreement,  and  medicines 
are  usually  administered  thrice  a  day  ;  moreover,  should  the  nurse  forget,  there 
are  always  some  inmates  of  the  ward  who  can  read,  and  we  were  informed  that 
the  pauper  nurse  was  accustomed  to  seek  their  aid. 

Hence  it  will  l>e  seen  that  the  safeguards  are  much  greater,  and  the  proba- 
bilities of  error  much  less  than  would  at  first  sight  appear. 

This  conclusion  is,  moreover,  supported  by  the  fact  that,  in  our  inquiries  from 
the  medical  officers,  we  found  but  very  few  instances  in  which  they  had  known 
that  errors  had  been  made ;  and  as  this  defect  in  the  nurses  is  so  general,  the 
small  amount  of  evil  which  has  been  known  to  result  is  so  far  satisfactory.  The 
medical  officer  at  St.  Olave's  stated  that  he  had  known  both  the  wrong  dose  and 
the  wrong  medicine  given ;  and  the  medical  officer  at  Lambeth  had  known  the 
wrong  dose  given ;  but  neither  of  them  had  ever  seen  any  evil  results  to  follow. 
Other  medical  officers  had  also  known  similar  results ;  and  as  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  prescribing,  are  aware  that  the  dose  ordered  is  most  rarely 
even  an  approach  to  the  maximum  one,  it  will  readily  be  believed  that  medicine 
may  be  safely  given  with  greater  frequency,  and  in  greater  dose,  than  that 
commonly  ordered. 

Whilst,  therefore,  there  is  and  should  be  a  concurrence  of  opinion  that 
no  nurse  should  administer  medicine  who  cannot  read,  I  have  reason  to 
know  that  the  inability  to  read  is  not  universal,  and  that  but  little  evil  has 
resulted  from  the  defect.  Further,  the  statements  which  were  made  to  us  do 
not  warrant  a  general  charge  to  the  effect  that  those  persons  pilfer  the  stimu- 
lants of  the  patients ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  system  of  barter  is 
sometimes  adopted,  by  which  the  nurse,  or  indeed  any  inmate,  exchanges  one 
article  of  food  for  another  of  food  or  drink ;  and  that  there  are  certain  nurses 
who  abuse  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 

Medical  Officer. 

The  medical  officers,  for  the  most  part,  reside  away  from  the  workhouses,  and 
attend  at  certain  periods,  and  are  also  engaged  in  private  practice.  In  a  few 
cases  this  is  not  the  plan  adopted. 

In  only  four  workhouses,  viz  ,  Marylebone,  St.  Pancras,  St.  Giles,  and  St. 
Olave,  are  there  resident  medical  men.  At  Marylebone  the  medical  officer 
resides  away  from  the  workhouse,  but  pays  a  resident  assistant,  and  also  a  dis- 
penser, who  does  not  reside.  At  St.  Pancras  the  medical  officer  and  an  assistant 
reside  in  the  workhouse  ;  and  at  St.  Olave  and  St.  Giles  they  have  charge  of  a 
district  or  parish  also. 

There  are  four  workhouses  where  the  medical  officers  devote  their  whole 
time  to  the  duties  ;  but  in  three  this  is  conjointly  with  the  medical  charge  of  the 
parish,  or  of  a  district  in  the  parish.  They  are,  St.  Pancras,  St.  Olavp.  and  St. 
Giles  (alreadv  mentioned^,  and  Mile  End  Old  Town. 

At 
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At  St.  Olave  there  is  but  one  medical  officer,  whilst  at  St.  Giles  an  assistant  I'au  I. 

is  appointed,  who  attends  chiefly  to  the  out-door  poor.     At  Whitechapel  and     Details  oe  the 
Mile  End  there  are  two  medical  officers  respectively,  each  of  whom  takes  charge       Inspection. 
of  a  part  of  the  workhouse  and  a  part  of  the  out-door  poor ;  and  at  Stepney  ' 

the  medical  officer  to  the  workhouse  is  also   medical  officer  to  the  schools  at    Medtcal  Officer. 
Limehouse. 

There  are,  in  the  whole,  16  medical  officers  of  workhouses  who  are  also  me- 
dical officers  of  districts  or  parishes,  viz.,  those  at  Bermondsey,  St.  Olave,  St. 
Giles,  Whitechapel  (two),  Mile  End  (two),  St.  James,  Kensington,  St.  Marga- 
ret's at  Kensington,  St.  George's,  Hanover-Kpiare  (two),  Chelsea,  Rotherliithe, 
St.  George's-in-the-East,  and  Hampstead. 

There  are  also  five  workhouses  at  which  two  medical  men  each  are  employed, 
viz.,  St.  George's  Hanover -square,  Marylebone,  St.  Pancras,  Whitechapel,  and 
Mile  End  ;  and  as  nearly  every  medical  officer  to  a  workhouse  has  a  deputy, 
there  is  a  majority  of  workhouses  in  which  more  than  the  medical  officer  have 
occasional  charge  of  the  patients.  Of  these,  in  only  six,  viz.,  Strand,  Poplar, 
Hackney,  West  London,  Wandsworth,  and  Camberwell,  do  not  the  medical 
officers  almost  solely  attend  to  their  duty.  At  the  Strand  the  private  assistant 
of  the  medical  officer  attends  daily.  At  Poplar  the  private  assistant  attends 
daily,  and  the  medical  officer  two  or  three  times  a  week  ;  but  the  medical  officer 
himself  takes  sole  charge  of  the  separate  infectious  building  called  the  North- 
street  Infirmary.  At  Hackney  a  partner  does  the  chief  work,  and  at  Wandsworth 
and  Camberwell  the  sons  of  the  medical  officers  materially  aid.  At  West  London 
the  medical  officer  is  aged  and  unable  to  do  the  duty,  but  a  recognised  deputy 
performs  it,  and  receives  from  the  medical  officer  nearly  the  whole  of  the  salary. 
There  are  two  workhouses,  viz..  Hampstead  and  Rotherhithe,  where  the 
medical  olticer  is  required  by  his  contract  to  attend  only  on  alternate  days, 
except  in  cases  of  emergency  (actually  he  attends  more  frequently) ;  but  in  all 
others,  I  believe,  the  medical  officer  is  expected  to  attend  daily,  or  twice  a  day, 
besides  his  visits  to  special  cases.  The  medical  officers  at  Lambeth,  Greenwich, 
Holborn,  Shoreditch,  Whitechapel,  City  of  London,  Stepney,  Hackney,  Bethnal 
Green,  St.  Luke's,  West  London,  and  probably  a  few  others,  always  attend 
twice  a  day.  Night  visits  are  comparatively  rare,  as  would  be  expected  from 
the  class  of  cases  in  workhouses  At  Islington  there  may  be  an  average  of  one 
weekly  ;  at  Chelsea,  fortnightly  ;  at  Bethnal  Green,  one  monthly  ;  and  at  Hamp- 
stead, one  six  times  in  the  year. 

The  usual  routine  is  for  the  medical  officer  to  attend  at  or  before  mid-day 
for  his  principal  visit,  and  then  he  visits  the  infirmary  or  sick  wards,  and  speaks 
to  all  the  more  important  cases.  He  also  walks  into  each  infirm  ward  where 
there  are  some  sick  persons,  and  asks  if  any  wish  to  see  him,  or  he  has  arranged 
that  the  nurse  shall  have  made  the  inquiry  previously,  and  have  communicated 
the  result  to  him.  In  some  cases  this  class  of  visits  is  not  paid  daily,  but  on 
alternate  days,  or  semi-weekly,  and  there  is  less  regularity  in  the  visits  paid  to 
other  wards. 

There  are,  however,  instances  in  which  the  sick  cases  are  not  seen  daily ; 
neither  are  all  such  seen  at  each  visit.  Thus  the  medical  officer  of  the  male 
inmates  at  Whitechapel  sees  the  sick  cases  three  or  four  times  weekly,  and 
does  not  see  all  each  time,  but  sometimes  only  such  as  ask  for  him. 

The  diversity  of  action  amongst  the  medical  officers  in  reference  to  lunatics; 
which  has  already  been  pointed  out,  leads  to  diversity  in  the  frequency  of  visits 
to  the  latter.  When  they  are,  as  a  class,  placed  upon  the  books  of  the  medical 
officer,  he  visits  them  daily,  as  at  Shoreditch,  or  two  or  three  times  weekly,  as 
at  Whitechapel,  but  otherwise  only  those  are  seen  who  are  ill. 

So,  in  like  manner,  with  lying-in  cases.  Where  there  is  a  midwife  the  medical 
officer  does  not  deem  it  needful  to  visit  the  cases,  except  when  specially  required, 
or  when  at  a  large  workhouse,  as  at  St.  Pancras,  there  is  a  large  number  of 
cases,  some  of  whom  always  require  his  attention. 

In  the  evening  he  is  required  to  examine  applicants  for  admission,  and  to 
visit  special  casts. 

The  time  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  office  differs  materially  according  to 
the  size  of  the  workhouse,  and  probably  his  own  habits  and  the  urgency  of 
other  engagements,  but  when  a  visit  is  paid  twice  a  day,  the  first  is  much 
the  longer  of  the  two.  It  was  also  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  the 
time  which  was  then  spent,  since,  in  the  larger  workhouses,  at  least,  the  medical 
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officer  was  sent  for  on  numerous  special  occasions  daily,  besides  his  regular  visits, 
and  the  frequency  of  such  was  capable  only  of  a  general  computation. 

Moreover,  it  was  necessary  to  include  the  time  devoted  to  dispensing  the 
medicines,  particularly  when  the  medical  officer  himself  dispensed  them  in 
the  workhouse,  and  the  whole  computation,  therefore,  sometimes  included 
three  persons,  as  at  the  Strand  Union,  where,  in  addition  to  the  medical 
officer,  a  dispenser  and  an  assistant  attended  at  the  \\  orkhouse  at  certain  periods 
of  the  day,  and  consequently  the  time  devoted  to  actual  attention  to  the  sick 
was  less  than  the  whole  time  stated.  Hence,  it  will  be  understood  that  tin- 
periods  given  in  the  following  table  are  only  approximate,  and  would  probably 
not  be  precisely  the  same  if  the  same  medical  officers  were  to  make  another 
computation. 

TABLE  No.  5. 

Time  spent  in  the  WORKHOUSES  daily  by  the  Medical  Officer,  his  ASSISTANT,  and  Disr-ENSER. 


Hours. 

Hour-.. 

1 

Lambeth,  St.  Mary    - 

Two  thirds  of  day. 

is 

Poplar        - 

_ 

3  or  1 

2 

St.  Saviour's 

. 

1  to  3 

1!) 

St.  Margaret,  Westminster 

- 

•_• 

3 

Bermondsey,  St.  Marv  M 

agdalen 

o 

20 

St.  Janus,  Westminster 

■y 

4 

St.  Olave's 

- 

1  (all.) 

2  J 

Kensington 

- 

8 

22 

St.  Margaret,  Kensington  - 

. 

3 

a 

6 

St.  George-the- Martyr 
Greenwich 

_        _ 

6 

23 

St.  George,  Hanover-square 

■{ 

1  ]  to  2 

"  2 

7 

St.  Mary le bone 

■        ~ 

6 

and     the    whole 
time  of  the 
Assistant. 

24 
25 

Hackney  - 

East  London      ... 

26 
27 

Islington,  St.  Mary    - 

St.  George's  at  Bromptou  - 

" 

o 

8 

St.  Giles   - 

- 

6  (all.) 

28 

Chelsea    ...        - 

- 

•2 

9 

St.  Martin-in-tlie-Ficlds 

- 

21 

29 

Fulham     -         -         -         - 

- 

•> 

10 

Strand       - 

- 

4 
wiih  assistant  and 

30 
31 

Rotherhithe,  St.  Mary 

St.  George-ii.-thc-East 

- 

and  1  fordispenser. 
5 

11 

Holborn    - 

dispenser. 

32 

St.  Pancra3        ... 

{ 

1}  (alb) 

12 

ClerkenweIl,St.  James 

- 

2 

33 

Paddington        - 

- 

H 

18 

Shoreditch,  St.  Leonard 

. 

4 

34 

Bethnal  Green  -         -         - 

- 

4 

14 

Whitechapel 

•     { 

1     1 

35 
30 

St  Luke,  Middlesex  - 
Camberwell,  St.  Giles 

- 

4 

15 

City  of  London 

5 

37 

St.  Mary,  Newington 

- 

8 

16 

Mile  End  Old  Town  - 

•     { 

2  !• 

2     J 

38 
39 

Wandsworth  and  Clupham 
Hampstead        ... 

_ 

if 
1  to  8 

17 

Stepney     - 

4 

40 

West  London     -         -         - 

■ 

5 

In  five  workhouses  the  average  time  devoted  to  the  duty  at  the  workhouse 
was  less  than  two  hours  daily,  viz.  :  St.  George-the- Martyr,  Whitechapel  (each 
of  two),  Hackney,  Wandsworth,  and,  perhaps,  Hampstead. 

The  number  of  sick  upon  the  books,  and  the  salaries  of  the  medical  officers 
at  these  workhouses,  were  as  follows  : — 

TABLE  No.  (3. 


St.  George-the-Martyr  - 
Whitechapel  (male  side) 
Hackney       - 

Wandsworth  -  -  - 

Hampstead     - 


Sick. 


Salary. 


154 
154 
119 

280 
91 


£. 
80 

75 
130 
100 

40 


Extras. 


£. 
70 

10 

10 

30 

30 


Each  medical  officer  at  Whitechapel  attends  to  about  half  of  the  workhouse, 
and  one  devotes  one  hour,  and  the  other  I  £  hours,  or  2  A,  hours  for  the  whole. 
The  time  was  variously  stated  in  reference  to  Hackney.     The  assistant  of  the 
medical  officer  and  the  master  stated    1  A    hours,  the  medical  officer  subse- 
quently 
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quently  two  hours,  and  in  a  still  later  return  2  J  hours,  showing  the  difficulty 
in  forming  a  correct  estimate.  The  medical  officer  at  Hampstead  bein^  re- 
quired to  attend  only  on  alternate  days  devotes  from  one  hour  to  three  hours 
to  his  duties. 

In  14  workhouses  the  time  devoted  is  two  hours  or  less,  viz.  :  those  above- 
mentioned,  with  Bermondsey,  Clei'kenwell,  Mile  End  (to  each  of  two  medical 
officers),  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  St.  James,  East  London.  Islington, 
St.  George's  at  Brompton,  and  Chelsea. 

In  six  workhouses  from  two  to  three  hours  are  devoted,  viz.  :  St.  Martin's, 
Holborn,  Poplar,  Kensington,  St.  Margaret's  at  Kensington,  and  Paddington. 

Those  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  the  duties  are  the  Urge 
workhouses,  as  Lambeth,  Marylebone,  St-  Pancras,  and  St.  George's-in-the-East, 
with  the  others  at  which  there  are  resident  medical  men.  Those  occupying 
four  hours,  or  upwards,  for  the  whole  workhouse,  are  Lambeth,  Greenwich, 
Marylebone,  St.  Giles's,  Strand,  Shorediteh,  Mile-end,  City  of  London,  Stepney, 
St.  George's-in-the-East,  St.  Pancras,  Bethnal  Green,  St.  Luke's  City-road,  and 
West  London. 

Salary. — The  salary  of  the  medical  officer  is  in  all  cases  a  fixed  yearly 
payment,  and  in  many  workhouses  there  is  also  a  further  sum  for  extras.  The 
former  does  not  appear  to  have  been  based  upon  any  general  rule  (except  in 
the  case  of  those  who  devote  their  whole  time  to  their  duties),  but  varies  in 
every  degree.  The  commercial  rule  of  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand 
has,  moreover,  not  been  always  observed  ;  for  after  the  appointment  upon 
those  terms  and  without  new  appointments,  the  guardians  have,  from  time  to 
time,  increased  the  salary  to  bring  the  amount  nearer  to  that  which  their  own 
sense  of  justice,  and  the  views  of  the  medical  officer,  have  indicated.  This 
process  of  increase,  however  slow,  has  been  tolerably  continuous  in  its 
course,  and  in  several  instances  the  salaries  have  been  increased  within  a  few 
months. 

The  extras  provided  for  by  the  regulations  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  are  for 
midwifery,  lunacy  certificates,  removal  of  paupers,  certificates,  and  vaccinations  ; 
and  in  only  five  or  six  workhouses  is  no  allowance  made  for  some  of  them.  In 
reference  to  midwifery,  it  must  be  remarked  that  where  a  midwife  is  appointed, 
as  at  St.  Pancras,  Islington,  Marylebone,  St.  Giles's,  and  Strand,  either  at  a 
fixed  salary  or  at  a  certain  charge  per  case,  no  extras  are  allowed  to  the  medical 
officer  in  some  workhouses  for  aiding  in  such  cases,  whilst  in  others  an  allowance 
for  difficult  cases  is  made.  At  the  Strand,  the  medical  officer  declined  to  attend 
midwifery  at  10*.  per  case,  the  sum  offered  by  the  guardians,  and  a  non-resident 
midwife  performs  the  duty  at  7  s.  6  d.  per  case  ;  but  in  cases  of  unusual  difficulty, 
the  medical  officer  attends,  and  receives  a  higher  fee.  The  medical  officer  at 
Islington  did  not  desire  to  attend  the  midwifery  cases  ;  and  the  medical  officer 
at  St.  Margaret's  at  Kensington  attends  a  few  out-door  cases  at  5  s.  per  case  ! 
whilst  10*.  is  the  lowest  fee  recognised  by  the  Consolidated  Order. 

In  some  workhouses  the  number  of  such  cases  is  quite  insignificant  both 
as  to  fee  and  trouble  ;  but  in  others,  as  at  St.  Luke's,  nearly  300  cases  are 
attended  yearly,  and  no  separate  fees  as  extras  are  allowed. 

Usually,  however,  the  medical  officer  attends  the  midwifery  cases  at  a  charge 
of  10  5.  or  lis.  each  for  ordinary  cases  as  extras;  and  it  appeared  to  me 
on  inquiry  that  where  extras  were  allowed,  a  much  larger  proportion  were 
attended  by  the  medical  officer  himself,  and  fewer  simply  by  the  nurse  ;  whilst 
without  extras,  as  at  Hackney  and  St.  Luke's,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
were  virtually  attended  by  the  nurse. 

Vaccination  fees  are  rarely  earned  in  a  workhouse,  since  the  infants  usually 
leave  at  too  early  an  age  to  warrant  the  performance  of  the  operation  ;  and  in 
some  instances  the  medical  officer  prefers  that  they  should  be  earned  by  the 
medical  officer  of  the  parish  or  district. 

In  some  workhouses,  as  at  Mile-end,  the  medical  officers  do  not  fill  up  lunacy 
certificates  ;  but  this  duty,  with  the  remuneration  attached  to  it,  is  given  to  a 
medical  man  who  does  not  hold  a  Poor  Law  appointment.  Usually,  however, 
the  medical  officer  is  employed,  and  receives  a  fee  of  10*.  6d.  or  one  guinea. 

A  similar  fee  is  sometimes  given  in  the  case  of  removal  of  paupers. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that,  in  16  cases,  the  medical  officer  to  the  work- 
house is  also  the  medical  officer  to  a  district  or  parish,  with  separate  salary  ; 
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Pari  I.  ;in<l  it  lias  appeared  probable  that  in  such  cases  the  salary  to  the  workhouse  was 

Details  of  thf    less  than  it  would  have  been,  had  not  the   medical  officer  held  a  district  also. 
Inspection.  t]h.  arrangements  tor  the  supplv  of  drugs  are  very  various. 

In  all  cases  where  the  medical  officers  devote  their  whole  time  to  their  duties. 
Medical  agio*-.  ffi  at  Sfe  Luk(J>s  St  olive's-,  Mile  end,  and  St.  Pameras,  the  guardians  provide 
all  drugs.  The  guardians  farther  provide  all  drugs  at  Lambeth,  Shoreditch', 
Whitech&pel,  City  of  Loudon,  Stepney,  Poplar,  Islington,  Fulham,  St.  George's- 
in-thi-Kast.  Bethnal-green,  St.  Luke's.  St.  Mary's  Newington,  and  Warn  isworth; 
or  in  1/  of  40  workhouses.  At  the  Strand  Union,  the  guardians  provide  all 
drugs  up  to  the  value  of  30  /.  yearly,  besides  cod-liver  oil  and  quinine ;  so  that 
this  may  virtually  be  added  to  the  17  jttst  mentioned,  and  it  may  be  stated  in 
nearly  one-half  of  the  workhouses  the  guardians  provide  all  the  drugs.  Cod- 
liver  oil  alone  is  supplied  by  the  guardians  in  two  workhouses,  viz. :  Rotherhithe 
and  East  London,  whilst  coddiver  oil  and  quinine  arc  paid  for  by  the  guardians 
in  12  workhouses,  viz.,  Bermondsey,  St.  George-the- Martyr,  Greenwich,  St. 
Martin's  at  Ilolborn,  Clerkenwell,  St.  Margaret's  Westminster,  and  Kensington, 
St.  George's  Hanover-square,  Hackney,  and  Camberwell,  and  at  St.  Margaret's 
(two),  llolborn,  and  Bermondsey,  other  drugs  are  supplied. 

Hence  in  .'S3  of  40  workhouses  the  guardians  provide  some  or  all  of  the  drugs 
required  by  the  sick. 

The  guardians  do  not  provide  any  drugs  at  St.  Saviour's,  Marylebone,  St. 
James's,  Kensington,  Chelsea,  Hampstead,  aad  West  London ;  hut  in  reference 
to  one  of  them,  at  least,  Marylebone,  express  provision  is  made  for  the  value 
of  the  drugs  in  the  950  /.  per  year  which  is  paid  to  the  medical  officer. 

The  cost  of  the  drugs  could  only  be  obtained  by  us  in  a  general  manner  ; 
for  in  the  case  of  drugs  being  supplied  by  the  guardians  to  a  district  as  well  as 
to  the  workhouse,  and  also  when  a  medical  officer  supplied  drugs  both  to  the 
workhouse  and  to  his  private  patients,  it  was  not  possible  to  arrive  at  other  than 
approximate  results,  and  this  may  account  in  some  measure  for  the  discrepancy 
in  the  values  given.  At  St.  Georgc-the-Martyr,  with  404  inmates,  and  154  sick, 
the  cost  was  believed  to  be  10/.  to  12/.,  whilst  at  Marylebone,  with  1,703 
inmates  and  414  sick,  it  was  stated  to  be  300  /. 

Hence,  in  duly  estimating  the  salaries  of  the  medical  officers,  and  compari 
them  with  each  other,  it  is  needful  to  regard  not  only  the.  actual  sum  paid  a. 
salary,  but  also  the  extras  and  the.  source  of  the  supply  of  drugs.  In  reference 
to  the  extras,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  varied  from  10/.  to  70/.  per 
year,  and  in  the  following  cases  bore  a  near  relation  to  that  of  the  salary. 
Thus  at  St.  George-the-Martyr  the  salary  was  80  /.,  and  extras  70  /. ;  at 
Poplar,  salary  50/.,  extras  46  /  ;  at  Chelsea,  salary  100/.,  and  extras  70/.; 
at  Paddington,  salary  40  /.,  and  extras  40  /.  to  60  /.  ;  at  St.  George-in-the-East, 
salary  100/.,  extras  60  /. ;  at  Kensington,  salary  85  /.,  and  extras  for  workhouse 
and  district  80  /. 

We  did  not  in  all  cases  inquire  iuto  the  salary  and  extras  allowed  for  the 
district  or  parish  when  the  two  appointments  were  held  by  the  same  person, 
but  the  total  amount  was  sometimes  considerable.  Thus,  at  Bermondsey, 
148/.;  St.  Olave,  135/.;  Stepney,  192/.;  Kensington,  240/.;  St.  George's 
Hanover-square,  205  /.  ;  Chelsea,  240  /.  ;  Rotherhithe,  135  /. ;  St.  George-in-the- 
East,  255  /. ;  and  Hampstead,  140  /. 

The  highest  salaries  were  Marylebone,  950  /.  ;  for  medical  officer,  salaries  of 
dispenser  and  resident  assistant,  and  cost  of  drugs  to  workhouse  :  St  James, 
350  /•  for  medical  officer  and  drugs  to  workhouse  and  district ;  and  Lambeth 
300  /.  for  medical  officer  without  drugs,  and  20  /.  to  30  /.  for  extras.  The 
workhouses  in  which  the  salary  and  extras  did  not  amount  to  100/.  per  year, 
were  Rotherhithe,  36  /.  ;  Hampstead,  40  /.  ;  Fulham,  74  /.  ;  and  Poplar,  96  /. 

In  the  ease  of  those  who  devoted  their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the 
workhouse  and  district,  the  total  emoluments  were,  St.  Olave,  135  /.,  with 
board  and  lodging;  St.  Gdes,  285  /.,  witlt  lodging;  Mile-end,  211  /.  to  237/., 
without  board  or  lodging,  and  St.  Pancras,  200  /.  and  85  / ,  with  board  and 
lodging.  The  resident  assistant  at  Marylebone  received  100/.  per  year  with 
board  and  lodging. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  inmates  in  the  workhouse, 
the  number  on  the  medical  officer's  books,  the  salary  and  extras,  the  source  of 
the  payment  of  drugs,  and  the  time  devoted  to  the  duties  in  the  several  work- 
house-. 

Table 
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TABLE  No.  7. 
Duties  and  Emoluments  of  the  Medical  Officer. 


Total 

Number 

of 

Inmates.* 

Number 

on  Medical 

Officer's 

Books.* 

EMOLUMENTS. 

Medical 

Officer  finds 

Drugs. 

Time 
Devoted. 

Salary. 

Extras. 

Hours. 

f. 

£. 

1 

Lambetli,  St.  Mary 

879 

500 

300 

20  to  30 

none 

Two-thirds  of  day 

I 

St.  Saviour's        - 

405 

140 

100 

none  - 

all  - 

1  to  3 

3 

Bermondsey,  St.  Mary  Magdalen 

531 

114 

80 

33 

chiefly    - 

0 

t 

St.  Olave's          .... 

277 

103 

120 
district  also. 

15 

none 

1  (all.) 

i 

St.  George-the- Martyr 

404 

154 

100 

70 

chiefly    - 

n 

! 

Greenwich           .... 

884 

391 

200 

- 

ditto 

6 

1 

St.  Marylebone    - 

1,703 

414 

950 

none  - 

all  - 

6 

and  the  whole  time  of 

the  assistant. 

3 

St.  Giles 

667 

80 

250 

15  to  20 

none 

6  (all.) 

9 

St.  Marti  n-in-the-  Fields 

437 

82 

150 

none  - 

chiefly    - 

H 

[) 

Strand        ..... 

556 

175 

105 

25  to  27 

little 

4 
with  assistant  and  dis- 

penser. 

1 

Holborn     - 

459 

157 

125 

48 

chiefly    - 

2  J 

2 

Clerkenwell,  St.  James 

529 

214 

130 

lunacy  certi- 
ficates. 

ditto 

2 

i 

Shoreditch,  St.  Leonard 

784 

414 

126 

none  - 

none 

4 

1 

Whitechapel        .... 

692 

367 

{   s 

10       1 

10          J 

none 

{ 

1 

H 

P 

ai'^ondon  .... 

844 

470 

275 

25 

none 

5 

rf 

.-End  Old  Town    - 

530 

120 

f         200 
<          200 
[and  district. 

11          1 
37         J 

none 

{ 

2 
2 

/ 

Stepney       -         -         -         -         - 

567 

663 

120 

12 

school,  60 

none 

4 

8 

Poplar        ..... 

472 

130 

50 

46 

none 

3  or  4. 

9 

St.  Margaret,  Westminster  - 

179 

100 

none  - 

chiefly    - 

2 

0 

St.  James,  Westminster 

614 

224 

350 

none  - 

all  - 

2 

1 

Kensington          .... 

440 

254 

85 

80 
and  in  district. 

all- 

3 

2 

St.  Margaret,  Kensington    - 

647 

400 

160 

and  district. 

5  s.  per  case 

of  midwifery 

in  district. 

chiefly    - 

3 

3 

St.  George,  Hanover-square 

265 

100 

r        100      l 
I          10l)       J 

little  - 

ditto     - 

( 

2 

1 

4 

Hackney     -        -        -         -        . 

613 

119 

130 

- 

ditto 

H  to  2 

5 

East  London        .... 

653 

228 

125 

20 

ditto      - 

2 

6 

Islington,  St.  Mary     ... 

470 

205 

160 

lunacy  certi- 
ficates. 

none 

2 

7 

St.  George  at  Brompton 

320 

80  to  90 

100 

7 

chiefly     - 

0 

,8 

Chelsea       - 

453 

140 

100 

70 

all  - 

■j 

!9 

Fulham       ..... 

312 

140  to  150 

50 

24 

none 

2 

and  1  for  dispenser. 

JO 

Rotherhithe,  St.  Mary 

— 

57 

35 

1 

chiefly    - 

Jl 

St.  George-in-the-East 

770 

255 

100 

60 

none 

5 

32 

St.  Pancras         - 

1,960 

230  to  240 

r     i6o    i 

I            85       J 

40 

none 

f 

5>1!-> 

33 

Paddington          .... 

385 

228 

60 

40  to  60 

none 

21 
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*  These  numbers  vary  with  the  season  of  the  year. 
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Total 
Number 

of 
Inmates. 

Number 
on  Medical 

Officer's 
Hooks. 

EMOLUMENTS. 

Medical 

Officer  finds 

Drugs. 

Time 

Salary. 

Extras. 

Devoted. 

£. 

£. 

34 

Betlinal-green     -        -        - 

- 

1,175 

450 

160 

none  - 

none 

4 

35 

St.  Luke,  Middlesex    - 

- 

581 

188 

150 

none  - 

none 

4 

36 

Camberwell,  St.  Giles 

- 

404 

171 

130 

25  to  30 

chiefly     - 

37 

St.  Man-,  Newin>_'ton  - 

- 

482 

151 

105 

11 

none 

3 

3S 

Wandsworth  and  t'lajjham  - 

- 

524 

280 

100 

30 

none 

1| 

89 

Hampstead         ... 

- 

114 

91 

40 

- 

all  - 

1  to  3 

40 

West  London       ... 

- 

450 

257 

110 

12 

all  - 

5 

Dietary. 

Dietary.  -pHE  suoject  ()f  Dietary  was  not  specially  included  in  our  instructions,  and  as  we 

were  informed  by  all  the  medical  officers  that  they  had  full  liberty  to  order  what- 
ever they  thought  necessary,  it  appeared  tu  me  that  the  sick  dietary  must  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  medical  treatment,  and  left  like  the  prescribing  of 
medicines,  to  their  knowledge  and  discretion.  Moreover,  it  has  always  been  a 
rule  in  the  arrangement  of  workhouse  dietaries  to  leave  the  dieting  of  the  sick  to 
the  discretion  of  the  medical  officer,  and  although  certain  schemes  of  sick  dietaries 
have  been  framed  by  those  gentlemen,  they  are  varied  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  individual  cases.  A  collection  of  the  whole  of  such  in  my  own  district, 
with  other  details  of  existing  and  proposed  dietaries,  have  been  prepared  by  me, 
and  presented  to  Parliament  by  Mr.  Villiers  during  the  present  Session. 

But  whilst  deferring  this  question  for  future  consideration,  we  noticed  various 
defects  which  demand  a  remedy,  viz : 

1.  As  the  chief  part  of  the  meat  was  usually  cooked  at  the  general  kitchen, 
and  at  a  considerable  (as  at  Hackney,  at  a  very  considerable)  distance  from  the 
sick  wards,  it  was  liable  to  become  cold  before  it  could  be  eaten.  We  found 
it  nearly  cold  in  several  workhouses,  but  in  others  we  were  informed  by  the 
inmates  that  it  was  always  warm. 

In  some  workhouses  the  joints  were  taken  into  the  several  wards  and  there 
cut  up  immediately  before  distribution,  and  hot-water  dishes  were  used  in  a  few 
workhouses,  as  at  Shoreditch.  In  others,  as  at  St.  Saviour's,  the  joints  were 
cut  up  on  hot  dishes  in  the  kitchen  of  the  infirmary,  and  the  meat  was  served 
hot.  In  a  few  workhouses  trays,  more  or  less  adapted  to  the  purpose,  were 
provided,  in  which  the  several' messes  were  sent  from  the  general  kitchen.  The 
best  arrangement  was  found  at  the  City  of  London  workhouse,  where  a  covered 
box  was  provided,  holding,  perhaps,  six  tin  trays,  and  each  tray  divided  into 
compartments  about  five  inches  square  and  two  and  a-half  inches  deep,  holding 
separate  messes,  which,  when  taken  into  the  infirmary,  were  placed  upon  plates. 
Hence  the  messes  were  closely  packed,  and  the  whole  might  be  kept  warm  for  a 
lengthened  period. 

More  usually,  however,  the  messes  were  placed  upon  plates,  and  the  plates 
piled  one  upon  another  on  a  tray.  The  tray  was  either  entirely  uncovered,  as 
at  St.  Luke's,  or  had  a  cloth  thrown  over  it,  "or  it  was  enclosed  by  a  wooden 
cover. 

2.  The  arrangements  as  to  the  amount  of  cooking  which  could  be  effected 
in  the  kitchens  of  the  infirmary  wards  were  very  various.  In  some,  as  at 
Wandsworth,  there  was  no  convenience  for  cooking,  neither  was  there  any 
efficient  plan  by  which  the  meat  could  be  kept  warm  whilst  it  was  being  cut  up 
and  divided.  In  others,  chops  and  fish  were  cooked  there,  but  usually  only 
such  articles  as  arrow-root  and  beef  tea,  or  perhaps  a  milk  pudding,  could 
be  prepared. 

3.  Roast  meat  was  not  usually  provided  for  the  inmates,  but  sometimes  one 
roast  meat  dinner  weeklv  was  allowed.     In  some  workhouses,  as  the  City  of 

London, 
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London,  all  the  inmates  of  the  infirmary  had  roasted  meat  once,  and  at  Poplar  Part  '■ 

the  general    inmates  had    it    twice  weekly,  whilst   there,  as    elsewhere,    the    Details  of  the 
mediciil  officer  ordered  chops  or  other  roasted  food  at  hi<  discretion.  Inspection. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  medical  officers  have  full  libertv  Dietary. 

to  order  whatever  diet  they  think  proper  for  their  patients,  including  chops, 
fish,  and  various  delicacies,  and  that  these,  with  whatever  stimulants  are 
ordered,  are  supplied  as  freely  as  they  could  be  in  any  other  institutions  ;  and 
hence  that  the  medical  officer  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  fitness  and 
sufficiency  of  the  food  supplied  to  the  sick.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
in  many  of  the  workhouses  there  are  defects  in  the  cooking  and  distribution  of 
the  food  so  obvious  that  it  is  almost  past  belief  that  they  should  not  have 
been  noticed  by  the  officials,  and  long  ago  removed.  By  nothing  could  the 
necessity  for  minute  intelligent  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
and  the  want  of  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
officers  and  masters,  be  better  exemplified. 


PART  II.— GENERAL  REVIEW  AND   SUGGESTIONS. 

Having  thus  concluded  the  summary  of  the  various  facts  which  have  been  Part  II. 

elicited  during  the  inquiry,  I  purpose,   after  a  few  observations,  to  pass  each  General 

subject  in  review  in -a  more  general  manner,  in  order  to  suggest  remedies  for  Review  and 

the  existing  defects.  Suggestions. 

The  following  matters  will  require  discussion  : — 

1 .  The  Classes  of  Sick. 

2.  The  Accommodation  required  by  them. 

3.  The  Bedding  and  other  Furniture  and  Appliances  for  the  Wards. 

4.  The  Ventilation. 

5.  The  Nursing. 

6.  The  Chaplain. 

7.  The  Medical  Attendance  and  Medicines. 

8.  The  Dietary. 

General  Observations. 

It  is  quite  needful  for  any  one  who  would  seek  the  improvement  of  the  present    General    Observe- 
workhouses  to  bear  in  mind  the  alterations  which  have  occurred  in  the  classes  (i'w. 
of  inmates. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  the  Poor  Law  Administration  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  inmates  of  workhouses  were  persons  under  60  years  of  age,  and  without 
such  infirmity  as  might  have  disabled  them  from  earning  their  living  ;  whilst 
the  aged  and  the  sick  were  more  commonly  allowed  to  remain  at  their  own 
homes. 

Hence  the  greater  part  of  the  arrangements  had  reference  to  the  able-bodied* 
class,  and  the  aim  was  to  make  the  workhouse  deterrent,  with  a  view  to  exclude 
them  as  much  as  possible.  This  idea  ran  through  the  whole  system  of 
administration,  including  the  diet,  the  bedding  and  furniture,  the  discipline  and 
the  labour  ;  and  even  to  this  day  it  is  predominant  in  the  minds  of  many 
guardians,  whether  in  town  or  country. 

Special  provision  was  not  then  made  for  the  sick,  except  so  far  as  regarded 
infectious  diseases;  and  the  first  idea  which  led  to  the  building  of  separate  sick 
wards  or  of  detached  infirmaries,  was  not  the  separate  treatment  of  the  general 
sick,  but  the  isolation  of  particular  cases  of  fever,  small-pox,  and  itch. 

The  essential  part  of  the  establishment  was  therefore  the  main  building,  with 
its  day-rooms  and  bed-rooms,  kitchens,  and  apartments  for  the  officers  :  and 
the  incidental  part  was  the  sick  ward  for  the  treatment  of  occasional  cases. 
Hence  the  main  building  was  large,  and  the  infirmary  small ;  and  since  it  was 
desirable  that  the  inmates  generally  should  be  lodged  in  large  wards,  whilst 
the 

*  This  term  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  inmates  of  that  class  are  ahle  to  work,  but  onh 
that  they  are  under  60  years  of  age.  and  free  from  serious  bodily  ailment.  Hence,  pregnant  women, 
numerous  imbeciles,  persons  who  have  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  &c,  are  thus  designated,  and  the 
class  is  somewhat  differently  constituted  in  different  workhouses. 
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the  occasional  cases  of  sickness  should  be  kept  separate,  qo  more  provision  was 
made  lor  sick  cases  than  the  occasion  required)  and  the  rooms  were  small.  More- 
ox  i  r,  as  the  occupation  ofthe  sick  rooms  would  be  tem]  or  try  and  the  occui  ants 
few,  scarcely  any  attention  was  given  to  such  conveniences  as  lavatories,  baths, 
rater-closets,  and  kitchens. 

Within  the  last  15  or  l'o  years,  however,  a  period  of  general  prosperity, — 
these  views  and  circumstances  liave  changed  The  able-bodied  poor  find  em- 
ployment, and  apply  for  admission  in  very  reduced  numbers,  [he  aged  and 
infirm,  seeking  relief,  have  been  compelled  to  break  up  their  homes  and  enter 
the  workhouse  ;  and  it  has  been  found  more  advantageous  both  to  the  sick,  and 
to  the  administration  ofthe  Poor  Law.  to  remove  the  sick  from  their  poor  and 
uncomfortable  homes 

To  so  great  an  extent  have  the  two  former  of  these  been  carried  that,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  there  is  scarcely  enough  ofthe  able-bodied  class  in  our  work- 
houses to  perform  the  menial  work  of  the  establishment ;  and  their  apartments 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  few,  whilst  the  workhouse  has  become  rilled  with 
the  aged  and  infirm,  and  consequently  with  a  certain  kind  of  sick;  and  the 
apartments  provided  for  them  have  been  found  to  be  insufficient. 

This  has  led  to  several  alterations  of  the  original  design  of  the  workhouse. 
Room  being  required,  and  for  other  reasons,  the  children  have  been  removed 
from  nearly  all  the  metropolitan  workhouses,  am.  placed  in  separate,  or  district 
schools. 

\oisy  and  dangerous  lunatics  have  been  provided  for  in  the  various  county 
and  private  pauper  asylums,  and  have  been  removed  from  their  former  home — 
the  workhouse  The  quiet  lunatics  and  imbeciles,  when  in  considerable 
numbers,  have  been  placed  in  separate  wards  ;  and  in  many  cases,  in  order  to 
afford  more  room  for  other  classes,  have  had  separate  buildings  erected  for 
them. 

Cases  of  an  infectious  and  dangerous  character,  as  certain  kinds  of  fever  and 
small-pox,  have,  with  ver\  general  consent,  been  congregated  in  hospitals  set 
apart  for  those  diseases,  and  removed  from  the  homes  ofthe  poor,  the  asylums, 
and  workhouses,  and,  speaking  generally,  from  the  general  hospitals  also.  This, 
however,  is  of  recent  date,  and  has  led  to  the  removal  of  such  cases  from  the  sick 
and  infectious  wards  of  workhouses,  and  has  so  far  superseded  the  main  object 
for  which  those  wards  were  erected. 

This  has  led  to  a  further  change;  for  room  being  greatly  required  in  the 
main  building,  eases  have  been  removed  to  the  wards  in  question,  and  the  sick 
have,  with  more  or  less  universality,  been  separated  from  the  other  inmates. 
This  has  further  led  to  the  idea  that  the  sick  should  be  so  separated  in  these 
institutions,  and  that  separate  sick  wards,  or  detached  infirmaries  should  be 
erected  ;  and  that  has  been  supported  by  the  recent  facts  that  the  tramp  wards 
and  nightly  refuges,  which  have  so  greatly  increased  of  late,  have  supplied  to 
sou),'  workhouses  no  inconsiderable  number  of  persons  not  merely  destitute, 
but  ill. 

See  then  the  effect  of  these  various  circumstances. 

1-  The  best  and  largest  rooms  were  placed  in  the  main  building,  and  the 
infirmary  roo    s  were  small  and  often  without  suitable  conveniences. 

■2.  The  changes  before  referred  to  having  occurred  more  or  less  generally, 
architects,  while  retaining  in  the  main  the  designs  of  former  periods,  bave  in 
the  n      i  r  workhouses  enlarged   the  accommodation   for  the  aged  and  infirm, 

e  built  detached  infirmaries,  witli  rooms  somewhat  larger  than  formerly,  and 
have  in  some  degree  added  to  the  conveniences  required  in  a  separate  buildiug; 

in  no  case  has  this  change  extended  so  far  as  to  make  the  infirmary  fitted 
to  receive,  all  the  bed-ridden  ami  the  sick  amongst  the  aged  and  infirm,  neither 

'.t  caused  the  infirmar*    to   be  ind  pendent  of  the  main  buildiug   by  the 

tion  of  kitchens,  at  which  all  the  food  required  in  the  infirmary  could  be 
prepared. 

3.  We  have  arrived  at  a  halting  point  at  which  wards  are  provided  in  the 

infirmary  for  the  si<  k  paupers,  and  possibly  for  some  of  the  aged  and  infirm, 

and  kitchens  are  furnished  to  warm  the  food  which  has  been  cooked  in  the 

main  building,  and  sometimes  to  cook  certain  kinds  of  food,  as  chops   fish,  and 

iwroot. 

4.  The 
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4.  The  problem  which  now  awaits  solution  is,  whether  it  is  needful  to  remove  Part  li- 

the sick  from  the  main  building-,   and  place  them    in   buildings  apart  from   ic.  Gfnfral 

If  it  should  be  solved  in  the  affirmative,  it  will  follow  that  the  infirmary  must      &««*«    AliD 

ere  long  become  the  main  building-,  and  the  main  building  become  comparatively  

superfluous.  General  Obterva- 

In  illustration,  take  the   two  newly  erected  and  most  advanced  workhouses  tions' 
in  the  metropolis,  .Mile-end   Old  Town   and  the  City  of  London  workhouses. 
There  is  no  longer  one  main  building  in  which  all  the  inmates,  except  infectious 
cases,  may  be  placed,  but  a  whole  village  is  now  comprised  within  their  boundary 
walls. 

They  have  first  sent  their  fever  and  small-pox  cases  to  the  hospitals,  and  their 
noisy  and  dangerous  lunatics  to  the  asylums,  for  all  of  which  they  pay.  They 
subscribe  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  and  send  there  nearly  all  their  venereal  cases. 

The  children  at  Mile  End  occupy  a  large  detached  building  with  its  officers, 
play  ground,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  an  independent  institution.  They 
have  also  a  separate  and  detached  hospital  for  the  children  when  sick.  The 
children  belonging  to  the  City  of  London  Union  hav<j  been  placed  in  schools 
quite  apart  from  the  workhouse. 

The  imbeciles  and  lunatics  are  placed  in  two  large  detached  building?,  with 
their  officers  and  every  necessary  convenience  for  the  treatment  of  their  sick 

The  infirmary  is  also  a  separate  and  detached  building,  adapted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  both  sexes. 

Hence,  there  is  left  for  the  main  building  only  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  few 
able-bodied,  and  the  kitchens,  dining  hall,  the  apartments  of  the  officers,  ant. 
the  board-room  of  the  guardians,  and  all  the  space  required  for  the  offices  oi 
such  an  institution. 

Moreover,  amongst  the  aged   and  infirm    there  are  also  some  who  are  bed- 
ridden and  sick,  who  have  the  visits  of  the  medical  officer,  and  who  are  prope 
and  efficiently  treated   there.     The  main  building  is,  in  fact,  the  collection  of 
offices,  and  the  hospital  or  asylum  for  the  aged 

Requesting  that  these  facts  may  be  borne  in  mind,  I  now  proceed  to  consider 
the  subjects  in  the  order  already  stated. 

Classes  of  the  Sick. 

The  present  arrangement  for  fever  and  small-pox  cases  is  one  of  general  Classes  of  the  Sick. 
convenience  to  the  guardians  and  officers,  and,  as  the  payment  in  fever  cases  is 
1  s.  per  day,  the  plan  rather  lessens  than  increases  the  cost  to  the  guardians. 
The  removal  of  the  venereal  cases  in  like  manner  is  very  advantageous,  since 
it  aids  greatly  in  the  plan  of  classification,  and  removes  a  source  of  moral  con- 
tamination from  the  other  inmates. 

Hence,  if  those  arrangements  could  be  carried  out  fully,  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  for  change  ;  but  it  is  known  that  the  fever  hospital  has  been  full,  and  that 
all  the  hospitals  for  special  cases  have  been  compelled  temporarily  to  suspend 
admissions.  This  has  not  been  unattended  by  expense,  danger,  and  anxiety, 
and  has  led  the  guardians  at  St.  Pancras  to  desire  that  the  Poor  Law  Board 
would  raise  up  some  organization  by  which  several  fever  and  small-pox  hospitals 
might  be  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis. 

It  is,  however,  quite  needful  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  number  of  cases  of 
small-pox  has  undoubtedly  diminished  of  late  years,  and  that  the  increased 
efforts  to  enforce  vaccination  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  still  further  diminish 
it  If,  therefore,  the  cases  can  be  efficiently  treated,  even  at  some  inconvenience, 
with  the  existing  arrangements,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  wise  to 
change  it. 

Moreover,  the  number  of  fever  cases  has  varied  so  much  in  the  course  of  years, 
that  whilst  scarcely  any  wire  admitted  to  the  fever  hospital  for  a  considerable 
period,  at  the  present  time  the  whole  space  of  the  fever  hospital  is  filled,  and 
additional  temporary  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  are  also  filled. 

But,  as  in  former  times,  this  large  accession  of  fever  cases  will  diminish  : 
nay,  if  there  be  any  virtue  in  improved  sanitary  conditions,  it  is  more  likely  to 
diminish  now  than  at  any  former  period,  and  there  might  be  scarcel)  need  for 
the  present  excellent  institution.  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  it  were  convenient  to 
erect  a  temporary  fever  hospital  at  a  distance  from  the  present  one,  it  would  he 
convenient;  to  the  poor  and  to  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  but  I  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  wise  for  the  Poor  Law  Beard  to  raise  up  a  special  organization  for  a 
temporary  purpose.     In  the  event  of  any  general  hospital  scheme  being  fruitful, 
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Pwt  II.  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  provide  such   temporary  accommodation  for  fever 

<  i  vfk  u  cas  i\  now  be  required,  but  in  the  meantime,  there  should  be  two  suitable 

lUvjffw  and  wards  in  every  workhouse  in  which  infectious  cases  mhjht  be  placed,  and  such 
___  "'  eases  should  not  be  admitted  into  the  general  wards. 
Clones  of  the  Skk.  In  reference  to  venereal  eases.  I  think  it  mater  of  regret  that  there  is  not 
accommodation  in  hospital-  sel  apart  for  the  treatment  of  this  disease  for  all 
the  eases  which  come  under  the  Poor  Law  administration.  It  is  mo-';  desirable 
that  persons  who  have  contracted  venereal  disease,  many  of  whom  are  most 
depraved,  should  not  be  found  in  workhouses,  and,  indeed,  the  very  name  o 
the  disease  should  there  be  unknown.  The  Lock  Hospital  is  insufficient  for  this 
purpose,  and  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  it  might  not  be  enlarged,  or 
another  institution  established.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  guardians 
might  very  properly  pav  the  cost  of  treatment. 

Cases  of  itch  and  such  others  as,  by  reason  of  discharges  or  incontinence  of 
urine  are  offensive  to  others,  should  be  placed  in  separate  wards,  and  proper 
appliances  for  their  care  and  treatment  provided. 

Further  arrangements  are  needful  in  reference  to  noisy  and  dangerous  lunatics, 
by  which  they  might  not  be  admitted  to  the  workhouse  at  all,  or,  being  there, 
ought  be  removed  immediately-  At  present  so  many  formalities  must  be  gone 
through,  that  at  least  two  days,  and  oftentimes  10  or  14  days,  are  comsumed  in 
them,  and  in  the  meantime  the  patient  is  not  admitted  to  the  asylum.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  regulations  should  not  be  made  in  London  for  the 
removal  of  every  case  within  24  hours.  It  also  came  to  our  knowledge,  at  Pad- 
dington,  that  such  cases  are  not  admitted  into  the  lunatic  asylum,  if,  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  afflicted  with  certain  -kin  disease,  and  such  cases  had  been  sent 
back  to  the  workhouse  at  much  risk  and  cost.  This,  in  the  interest  of  humanity, 
should  be  prevented,  by  placing  them  in  separate  wards  at  the  asylum,  but 
padded  rooms  should  be  provided  in  every  workhouse  for  their  temporary 
care. 

At  present  the  county  asylums  are  commonly  full,  and  a  few  cases  are  tempo- 
rarily retained  in  the  workhouse  from  that  cause.  The  private  asylums  have, 
I  believe,  increased  their  charges  lately,  and  thus  the  guardians  are  tempted  to 
allow  eases  improperly  to  remain  in  the  workhouse.  More  accommodation  is 
needed  for  this  class,  and,  on  a  suitable  opportunity  occurring,  it  might  be  de- 
sirable for  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  sanction  some  general  scheme  by  which  the 
paupers  of  this  class  in  the  metropolitan  district  might  be  brought  together,  and 
some  education  given  to  idiotic  children. 

rl  he  isolation,  or  otherwise,  of  the  quiet  imbeciles  and  lunatics  in  separate 
wards,  or  in  separate  buildings,  must  depend  upon  their  number,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  helpless  cases  in  the  workhouse.  When  they  are  few  I  think  they 
may  be  very  properly  mixed  with  the  general  inmates,  since,  with  proper  care 
to  remove  noisy  and  dirty  cases,  they  are  often  useful,  and  not  annoying,  and 
appear  to  me  to  be  much  happier  than  when  congregated  together.  Certainly 
in  country  districts  that  is  the  best  course.  When  they  are  numerous,  it  is  no 
doubt  necessary  that  there  should  be  special  attendants  for  them,  and  thence  it 
would  follow  that  they  should  be  warded  separately. 

V\  hatever  evil  attaches  to  the  congregation  and  separation  of  this  class  is 
much  diminished  by  the  care  which  is  frequrntly  taken  of  them.  Their  wards 
in  size,  construction,  and  decoration  are  often  far  better  than  those  provided 
tor  the  sick,  whilst  the  bathing,  washing,  and  water-closet  accommodation  is 
superior,  and  the  means  of  amusement  greater.  The  Commissioners  in  Lunacy, 
aided  by  the  sympathy  which  is  felt  for  those  helpless  people,  have  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  guardians  of  many  workhouses  to  provide  ample  care  and  accom- 
modation for  those  under  their  special  supervision,  and  have  set  an  example 
which  might  well  be  imitated  in  reference  to  the  general  sick,  but  in  some 
workhouses  the  accommodation  is  still  very  unsatisfactory.  No  special  pro- 
vision is,  however,  made  for  the  treatment  of  this  class  (except  when  suffering 
from  bodily  ailments),  and  the  sole  object  is  to  take  care  of  them,  and  to  render 
them  comfortable. 

Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  procure  additional  space  for  other  classes,  it 
would  be  convenient,  probably,  to  build  wards  for  this  class  apart  from  the  main 
building.  There  is  not,  moreover,  any  necessity  to  keep  them  in  the  infirmary, 
and  in  like  manner  when  space  is  required  in  the  infirmary,  they  might  be  ac- 
commodated elsewhere. 

In  nearly  all  workhouses  there  are  children  who  are  too  young  to  be  removed 
to  the  separate  or  district   schools.      There  are  also  others   who  have   been 

admitted 
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admitted  to   the  workhcuse   temporarily,   with  a  view    to    ascertain    if   they  P.irt  II. 

are  sufficiently  well  to  be  passed  to  the  schools  :  and  in  some  the  children.         General 
when  sick,  are  placed  in  the  workhouse.    'I  here  are  therefore  always  some,  and       Review  and 
in  certain  workhouses  far  too  many,  children  retained  in  the  workhouse;  the      Suggestions. 
accommodation  and  opportunities  for  playing  in  the  fresh  air  are  far  too  limited  classes  of  the  S^/c. 
and  imperfect,  whilst  very  little  i?  done  in  some  of  the  workhouses  for  their 
amusement.     Hence  the  tone  of  health  is  not  likely  to  be  very  good,  and  some 
are  always  sick.     It  is,  I  think,  needful  that  tliere  should  be  a  sick  nursery  in 
every  workhouse  receiving  children,  in  which  they  may  be  placed  and  treated 
apart  from  the  adults.     Cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  of  hooping  cough  should  also 
be  isolated. 

The  sick  amongst  the  aged  and  infirm  should,  I  think,  be  treated  in  their  own 
wards,  and  in  the  bodv  of  the  workhouse.  No  advantage  follows  the  removal 
of  these  cases,  except  when  afflicted  with  some  acute  attack  of  disease,  neither 
is  it  advisable  to  congregate  all  the  bedridden  cases  together.  There  are  always 
amongst  this  class  a  large  proportion  who  leave  their  beds  and  their  wards, 
and  thus  so  far  convert  the  ward  into  a  dormitory,  instead  of  a  day  and  night 
room,  and  improve  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  room ;  but  where  the 
contrary  conditions  prevail,  and  nearly  every  inmate  in  a  ward  is  bedridden 
or  old,  the  effect  is  depressing,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  must  be  less  perfect. 
The  proportion  of  women  to  men  is  about  as  two  to  one. 
The  habit  of  congregating  the  bedridden  together  and  placing  them  in  a  low 
upper  room,  as  at  Lambeth,  is  much  to  be  deprecated. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  some  attention  must  be  given  to  the  re-arrangement  of 
the  classes  in  the  main  building  of  the  workhouse,—  setting  aside  probably  some 
of  the  leading  ideas  now  no  longer  applicable, —and  ascertaining  the  plan  upon 
which  the  whole  building  may  be  treated  as  an  hospital  or  an  asylum. 

There  are  in  every  workhouse  certain  wards  which  are  of  better  construc- 
tion and  with  greater  space  than  others,  and  in  such  should  be  placed  the  sick 
properly  so  called,  since  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  only  good,  but 
better  than  the  detached  infirmary  wards.  Hence  in  those  cases  in  which 
additional  wards  are  required  for  the  sick,  it  may  be  open  to  question  whether 
they  may  be  more  conveniently  obtained  by  the  enlargement  of  the  infirmary 
or  of  the  main  building.  In  considering  that  question,  it  will  be  needful  to  dis- 
engage the  mind  from  the  idea  that  there  is  any  special  advantage  in  placing 
them  in  an  infirmary  simply  from  the  destination  of  the  building.  If  there  be 
an  advantage,  it  must  be  in  isolation  or  space,  or  the  convenience  of  attendants 
and  officers  ;  but  cases  requiring  isolation  are  tor  the  most  part  sent  out  of 
the  workhouse ;  as  to  space,  the  wards  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse  are 
usually  the  best ;  as  to  convenience,  the  lavatory,  bathing,  and  other  accom- 
modation is  seldom  greater  in  the  infirmary  ;  the  cooking  accommodation  is 
always  less,  the  attendants  are  fewer,  and  the  medical  and  other  officers  can 
re-arrange  their  plans  so  as  to  make  their  visits  equally  convenient  anywhere. 
There  is  no  charm  in  an  infirmary  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  if  the  accom- 
modation is  defective,  and  the  aim  must  be  to  find  the  best  accommodation, 
whether  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse  or  in  the  infirmary.  Some  of  the  rooms 
on  the  upper  floors  of  workhouses  are,  from  their  construction  and  means  of 
ventilation,  admirably  adapted  for  sick  rooms. 

The  position  of  the  labour  or  lying-in  wards  is  sometimes  very  inconvenient, 
or  scarcely  decent,  as  at  St.  Mary  Newington  and  Wandsworth.  Privacy  should 
be  added  to  convenience  of  position,  and  the  labour  ward  be  a  part  of  or  in  close 
contiguity  with  the  lying-in  ward. 

Day-rooms  are  much  more  required  in  a  workhouse  than  in  an  hospital, 
since  a  larger  proportion  of  the  inmates  can  get  up  and  leave  the  wards  ;  and  as 
this  is  most  desirable,  I  think  that  a  proportion  of  d;.y-rooms  should  be 
attached  to  the  wards,  and  the  meals  be  taken  in  them.  Convalescent  wards 
would  be  useful. 

Construction   and  Alteration  of  Workhouses. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the   recommendations  now   made  in   reference    Construction  and 
to  floor  space  and  cubical  space  will  demand  an  increase  in  the  accommodation.   Alteration  of 
(particularly  for  women)  in  very  nearly  all  the  workhouses  ;  and,  in  effecting  this,    Workhoust .-■. 
much  care  and  consideration  should  be  devoted  to  the  subject  by  the  guardians 
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in  each,  workhouse  b  fori  a  plan  be  final!)  decided  upon.  1  have  referred  to 
the  several  requirements  in  the  special  reports,  and,  from  only  one  inspection 
of  these  larg  as,  could  not  venture  to  indicate  the  precise  manner  in 

which  they  should  be  effected;  but,  as  an  indication  of  my  own  views,  i  offer 
th    following  observations:— 

1    As  cases  of  fevi  -pox.  syphylis,   and   dangerous  lunacy,  and  chil- 

dren, have,  for  the  mos  b<  en  already  removed  from  the  workhouses, 

scarcely  possible  to  carry  the  system  of  exclusion  or  elimination  further, 
the  plan  musl  rather  be  to  consolidate  the  existing  buildings. 

.\s  the  aged  and  infirm  do  and  will  always  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the 
inmates,  and  be  the  source  whence  the  sick  will  be  chiefly  derived,  the  main 
building  should  be  appropriated  to  their  use.  Sick  wards  should  be  selected,  into 
which  such  of  them  as  a  v  very  ill,  and  such  others  :  s  have  been  admitted  on 
account  of  illness,  may  b  placed;  but  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  draw 
a  line  between  those  two  classes,  since  the  sick  will  be  usually  the  aired  and 
infirm,  and  the  aged  and  infirm  will  commonly  supply  the  sick.  The  able-bodied 
may,  with  advantage,  be  placed  elsewhere,  when  that  is  necessary;  and  the  main 
building  should  contain  only  the  offices,  officers'  apartments,  the  aged  and  infirm, 
the  sick,  and  the  lying-in  cases,  and  perhaps  the  sick  nursery.  It  may  even  be 
a  question  whether  the  offices  and  the  apartments  of  the  master,  which  occupy 
so  much  of  the  main  building,  might  not  be  advantageously  placed  in  a  separate 
building. 

All  that  is  now  required  beyond  this  is  one  or  two  infectious  wards,  one  or 
two  venereal  wards,  one  or  two  ■  ards  for  offensive  cases,  and  one  or  two  itch 
wards  for  each  sex.  Tne  lunatics,  when  numerous,  might  also  advantageously 
occupy  separate  buildings.  A  :-ick  nursery  should  always  be  provided,  and  it 
may  be  placed  either  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  or  elsewhere. 

In  this  view  the  infirmary  buildings  as  now  existing  will  be  sufficient; 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  body  of  the  workhouse  is  that  which  will  be 
required 

2.  In  carrying  out  this  leading  principle,  the  classification  would  be  much 
simplified  ;  but  having  regard  to  existing  diversity  of  arrangements  in  different 
workhouses,  some  exceptions  must  be  allowed.  Thus,  where  good  detached 
infirmary  buildings  exist,  as  at  Marylebone,  or  where  the  sick  wards  are  in 
general  very  excellent  and  numerous,  as  at  St.  Pancras,  it  would  be  quite  right 
to  continue  the  present  system. 

In  reference;  to  the  great  majority  of  the  older  workhouses,  as  there  are  not 
usually  detached  and  properly  adapted  infirmary  buildings,  the  plan  suggested 
may  be  as  easily  carried  out  as  any  other;  but  if  additional  buildings  should  be 
required,  and  from  the  nature  <i  the  land  they  must  be  detached,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  good  infirmary  wards  might,  be  the  most,  conveniently  built. 

3.  It  is  desirable  that  a  comprehensive  plan  should  be  devised  in  many  of 
the  workhouse-,  with  a  view  to  bring  together  and  consolidate  th  •  numerous 
detached  buildings  which  are  now  placed  upon  the  land  without  order,  and 
which  needlessly  diminish  the  airspace  and  exercising  .rounds. 

4.  Several  of  the  workhouses,  as  Clerkenwell,  and  St.  George-the-.vlartyr, 
the  main  buildings  at  St.  Giles,  and  at  Rotherhithe,  and  the  -  dd  North-street 
Infirmary  at  Poplar,  should  certainly  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  Hackney, and 
St.  Margaret's  Westminster,  must  be  materially  altered,  or  should  be  placed  in 
the  same  category. 

5.  Several,  as  Islington,  St.  Martin's,  Greenwich  Infirmary,  Strand,  St. 
George-in  the-East  (part  of),  are,  it  is  said,  to  be  taken  down  :  and,  as  I  am 
informed,  negotiations  have  been  in  hand  winch  might  have  led  to  the  removal 
of  Si.  Pancras  and  St.  Margaret's  at  Kensington. 

6.  Others,  as  Lambeth,  Poplar,  St.  Luke's,  Holborn,  and  Bermondsey,  may 
fairly  demand  much  consideration  before  any  material  additions  are  made  on 
their  present  sites  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  proper  course  would  be  to  remove 
them. 

7.  As  to  ^horeditch,  Whitechapel,  City  of  London,  Stepney,  St.  Margaret's 
at  Kensington.  East  London.  St.  George's  at   Brampton,   Fulham,  Rotherhithe, 

St.  Pancras, 
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St.   Panoras,  Paddington,    Bethnal    Green,   Hackney,    Camberwell,    St.   Mary  Par-  u. 

Newington,  Wandsworth,  and  \V  est  London,  there   can  be  no  doubt  that  any 
require.i  improvements  may  be  readily  effected. 

As  regards  changes  of  less  degree,  additional  room    may  be  obtained  in  some 
workhouses,  as  Stepney    and  East    Lon  on,  by  removing  the  lunatics    from 
the  infirmary,  and  placing  them  in  a  separate  building;  and  in  many  others,  as  An^-atlon"offVo"rk- 
at  Bethnal  Green  and   Paddington,  by  raising  the  present  buildings  a  storey ;  house. 
and,  speaking  generally,  I  do  not  think  that  any  serious  difficulty  will  occur  in 
providing  all  the  space  which  will  now  be  required. 

As  some  of  the  present  workhouses  will  doubtless  need  reconstruction,  I  offer 
the  following  recommendations  : — 

1.  The  best  plan  of  construction  is  undoubtedly  that  of  a  single  room  in 
depth,  with  windows  on  both  sides,  and  the  passage  through  the  middle  of  the 
rooms. 

When,  in  order  to  bring  the  expense  within  legal  limits,  it  is  needful  to  build 
them  two  rooms  in  depth,  there  should  be  a  wide  central  corridor,  open  at  both 
ends,  and  made  light  and  airy  by  cross  corridors,  also  leading  to  the  outer  air 
at  the  end  of  each  set  of  wards  in  length.  The  upper  corridor  should  be  ven- 
tilated by  louvre  lights;  and  all  the  corridors  made  light  and  airy.  They  should 
also  be  fitted  up,  and  used  as  exercising  grounds  or  day-rooms.  They  should 
have  as  many  windows  in  their  walls  on  both  sides  as  there  are  windows  in  the 
outer  wTalls ;  aud,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  should  be  so  fixed  that  they 
cannot  be  quite  shut.  The  windows  should  reach  from  three  feet  from  the 
floor  to  within  one  foot  from  the  ceiling,  and  air-brick  ventilators,  covered  with 
perforated  zinc,  should  be  placed  over  each  window,  or  between  the  windows, 
very  near  to  the  ceiling,  and  as  many  placed  near  to  the  floor.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  lines  of  the  upper  ones  should  be  between  the  beds,  and  that  of  the  lower 
ones  under  the  beds. 

There  should  also  be  ventilating  windows  or  openings  over  every  door. 

2.  The  most  convenient  and  economical  size  of  room  is  20  feet  wide,  and  10 
to  12  feet  high,  with  sufficient  length,  viz.,  36  to  60  feet,  to  hold  6  to  10  beds 
on  each  side.     A  certain  number  of  smal  er  wards  would  also  be  required. 

3.  The.  lavatories  and  bath-rooms  might  be  placed  in  the  cross  corridors,  or 
in  rooms  leading  therefrom;  but  the  sinks,  water-shoots,  and  water-closets, 
should  be  placed  in  parts  projecting  from  the  cross  corridors,  and  have  cross 
external  draughts. 

Water-shoots,  or  the  night  urinals  described  on  page   52,  should  in  all  cases 
be  provided  ;  and  the  buckets  and 
places  in  the  corridors. 

The  plan  of  water-closet  which  is  in  use  at  Clerkenwell  and  some  other  work- 
houses, by  which  two  or  more  closets  must  be  flushed  together,  is  adapted  onlv 
to  closets  in  the  yard,  and  should  not  be  allowed  within  the  workhouse.  The 
best  closets  are  probably  those  invented  by  Jennings,  and  represented  in 
the  following  woodcuts,  and  where  water  is  not  abundant  the  tip-up  closet  will 
probably  be  found  to  be  the  best. 


arge  utensils   should  be  placed  in  enclosed 


Fig.    1. 

Vnlve  Closet  unci  Trap. 


Trapped  Earthenware  Closet. 
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i  ip-uo  Closet. 
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The  number  of  lavatories  and  water-closets  musl  vary  with  the  proportion  of 
the  persons  in  a  ward,  who  can  leave  their  beds  :  but,  in  general,  one  of  each 
should  be  provided  for  each  large  ward  The  best  kind  of  laval  iryisthal  with 
a  tip  basin,  as  shown  in  the  following  woodcut  :  — 

Hot  anil  cold  water  should  he  abundant  over 
the  whole  buildings;  and  the  fixed  baths 
should  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  allow  all 
inmates  who  can  leave  their  beds  to  be  washed 
weekly,  or  fortnightly. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  general  dining-room, 
then  should  be  a  proportion  of  day  rooms  for 
the  auiii  and  such  oi  the  sick  and  lying-in 
casts  as  can  leave  their  beds,  in  which  the) 
may  both  .-it  and  take  their  meals.  One,  per- 
haps,  for  each  set  of  four  wards,  in  a  work- 
house constructed  with  a  central  corridor, 
would  suffice. 

5.  Kitchens  in  which  the  food  can  be  kepi 
hot,  or  in  which  it  may  be  cooked  ;  and  proper 
washing-up  places  should  be  provided  on  each 
floor,  and  in  each  detached  building. 

6.  Open  fire-places  should  he  placed  in  the 
rooms,  and  hot-water  pipes  in  the  corridors. 

7.  As  surgical  cases,  of  the  class  from  which 
hospital  epidemics  arise,  arc  scarcely  at  all  met 
with  in  workhouses,  there  is  no  reason,  but  SSs 
that  of  an  unwise  economy,  why  the  walls  of  the  wards  and  corridors  should  not 
be  drawn  with  mortar  or  cement,  and  coloured  ;  and  a  cheerful  paper  may 
properly  he  placed  upon  the  walls,  in  the  aged  and  inline  wards,  as  is  now  the 
case  in  many  lunacy  wards. 

8.  The  able-bodied,  and  the  special  class  of  sick  before-mentioned,  may  be 
placed  apart  from  the  main  building. 

9.  Proper  provision  should  he  made  in  the  larger  workhouses  for  a  resident 
medical  officer  and  chaplain. 

10.  No  room  in  the  basement  should  be  used  as  a  dormitory. 

11.  Suitable  yard  space  and  exercising  ground  should  be  more  generallj 
provided. 

Cubical  and  Floor  Space. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  in  connection  with  the  cubical  space  to  be  allotted 
to  each  inmate,  involves  the  question  both  of  sufficiency  and  economy.  There 
must  be  sufficient  space  for  the  healthful  care  of  the  inmates,  and  there  must 
be  no  further  expenditure  of  funds  than  will  meet  this  requirement.  These  are 
general  conditions,  but  there  is,  at  present,  a  special  legal  restriction  which  has 
exercised  a  powerful  control  over  the  expenditure,  viz..  that  no  union  can  be 
empowered  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  borrow  funds  beyond  the  average  amount 
of  the  rates  for  the  preceding  three  years.  This,  although  permitting  such  very 
large  sums  as  50,000  I.  and  upwards  to  be  expended  u|  on  seme  of  the  recently 
built  London  workhouses,  as  Shoreditch,  Mile-end  Old  Town,  and  (  ity  of 
London,  has  demanded  the  exercise  of  the  most  watchful  care  to  provide  a 
workhouse  of  the  size  required,  and  although  the  Legislature  might  extend  the 
borrowing  powers  of  the  guardians,  the  present  expenditure  has  been  felt  to  be 
oppressive  in  many  unions  and  parishes,  whether  in  London  or  the  provinces. 

Hence,  whilst  whatever  is  necessary  must  be  provided,  there  should  be  no 
waste,  and  science  and  experience  should  be  engaged  in  the  task  of  making  the 
best  use  of  the  space  allowed. 

The  question  of  space  is  essentially  connected  with  that  of  the  renewal  of 
the  contained  air.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to  say  that  because  a  felon  has  900  cubic 
feet  provided  for  him  in  a  gaol,  it  is  cruel  that  the  workhouse  poor  should  have 
only  500  cubic  feet.  If,  in  such  an  argument,  bread  were  substituted  for  air,  it 
would  be  very  evident  that  the  whole  question  of  sufficiency  would  turn  upon  the 
frequency  with  which  the  supply  was  renewed,  and  not  simply  on  that  of  the 
absolute  quantity  at  command  at  one  time. 

When 
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When    a  man   is  placed    in    any    enclosed    space,    he    deteriorates  the    air         Genrbai 
both    by    consuming    a    part    of    the    oxygen,    and   by    emitting   from    his      Review  and 
body  certain  products  which,   when  respired,  are    noxious  in   the    degree  of      Suggestions. 
their  concentration.     It  is  possible  to  allow  such  a  space  that  for  hours  or  days  cu.biml~and  Floor 
the  condition  of  the  air  would  not  be  injurious  to  him,  but  at  the  best  this  plan  Space. 
only  dilutes  the  poison  ;  it  does  not  remove  it ;  and  moreover  if  the  man  be 
confined  to  one  part  of  the  space,  as  by  keeping  his  bed,  and  there  be  no  con- 
tinuous movement  of  the  air,   the   deterioration  of  the  air  will  proceed  in  a 
greater  degree  in  the  space  around  him  than  in  the  higher  and  further  part  ot 
the  room,  and  the  more  pure  air  will  practically  be  unable  to  reach  him. 

Again,  the  chief  px*oduct  of  respiration  (carbonic  acid)  is  specifically 
heavier  than  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  does  not  so  readily  and  generally 
mix  with  large  volumes  of  the  air  around,  as  would  be  the  case  with 
a  lighter  gas.  Hence,  there  is  a  tendency  in  it  to  accumulate  around 
the  producer ;  and  although  it  may  never  really  separate  from  the  sur- 
rounding air  (as  in  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  where  a  dog  from  its  low  stature  inhales 
it  and  dies,  whilst  a  man,  from  the  greater  elevation  of  his  mouth,  breathes 
the  air  over  it,  and  lives),  yet  the  gases  are  only  mixed,  not  combined,  and  with 
quietude  of  the  air  the  heavier  must  tend  to  descend  and  to  accumulate  near 
the  lower  part  of  the  room.  This  would  be  the  case  at  night  with  the  doors 
shut,  and  the  inmates  in  bed  and  asleep,  so  that  in  making  a  chemical  analysis 
of  the  air  of  a  bed-room  it  is  usual  to  take  one  specimen  near  to  the  floor, 
another  from  about  the  level  of  the  inmate,  and  a  third  from  the  higher  part  of 
the  room,  and  each  commonly  yields  different  results. 

Hence,  there  is  practically  a  limit  to  the  space  which  can  be  made  useful  by 
a  man,  and  except  much  movement  of  the  air  be  artificially  produced,  as  lor 
example,  by  persons  walking  about  the  room,  he  becomes  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  which  differs  from  that  of  more  distant  parts.  The  diffusion 
which  always  takes  place  in  a  mixture  of  gases,  is  insufficient  to  overcome 
the  effect  of  greater  specific  gravity  wnen  the  heavier  gas  is  being  constantly 
produced,  as  in  respiration,  and  when,  as  at  night,  it  is  insufficiently  aided  by 
artificial  movement  of  the  air  within,  or  by  the  force  of  currents  from  without. 
The  remark,  therefore,  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  that  large  space  may  mean  only 
dilution  of  the  poison,  is  appropriate  and  striking. 

Now  let  us  look  at  this  question  in  its  economical  aspect. 

1  have  shown  that  the  tendency  at  night,  and  in  many  cases  by  day  also,  is  to 
surround  the  inmate  by  an  atmosphere  more  deteriorated  than  that  which  fills 
other  parts  of  the  room,  and  hence  it  follows  that  in  the  economical  use  of 
space,  efforts  should  be  made  to  remove  this  deteriorated  atmosphere,  and  sub- 
stitute fresh  air.  This  cannot  be  effected  by  mere  large  cubical  space,  but  it 
demands  that  a  supply  of  fresh  air  shall  be  continually  afforded,  and  the  foul 
air  removed.  This  is  ventilation,  and  by  it  the  poison  is  not  left  to  be  diiuted, 
but  is  removed. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  have  a  large  space  containing  diluted  poison,  and  a 
small  space  with  the  poison  altogether  removed  ;  and  the  problem  to  be  solved 
is  the  smallest  cubical  space,  and  that  amount  of  ventilation  which  would  effect 
this,  not  only  without  annoyance  to,  but  to  the  comfort  of,  the  inmates — restric- 
tion of  space,  and  freedom  of  ventilation. 

Theoretically,  the  requirements  of  ventilation  are  two:  1st,  that  all  the 
emanations  from  the  lungs  and  skin  of  an  inmate  shall  be  entirely  removed,  and 
that  he  shall  always  be  surrounded  by  a  body  of  pure  air ;  and  2d,  that  the 
heat  which  is  produced  by  his  body  shall  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  to  a  degree  greater  than  that  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  conducive  to  comfort, — that  is  to  say,  about  60°  or  62", — or  in  other 
words,  purity  of  air,  and  uniformity  of  temperature ;  and  it  has  been  found 
that  in  order  to  obtain  any  approach  to  these  theoretical  conditions,  exceedingly 
large  volumes  of  air  at  a  given  temperature  (say  2,000  cubic  feet  per  man  per 
hour)  must  be  supplied.  The  difficulty  of  this  experiment  has  been  abundantly 
proved  in  the  very  able  hands  of  Dr.  Percy,  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  want  of  satisfaction  with  the  results  is  expressed  by  one  Member  stating 
that  there  is  too  much  draught,  by  another  that  the  air  is  too  cold,  and  by  a 
third  that  the  air  is  close,  and  not  sufficiently  fresh. 

But  practically  there  is  a  degree  of  deterioration  of  the  air  of  rooms 
which  is  known  to  be  not  injurious  to  health,  and  which  is  not  offensive  to  the 
sense  of  smell,  and  it  suffices  or  all  practical  purposes  to  effect  this. 
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Part  ||.  It  has  been  alreadj  shown  that  mere  cubical  space  cannot  altogether  effiact  it, 

6j  nekal  but  as  it  effects  it  much  more  certainly  than  a  small  space  placed  under  similar 

Kevhw  and        conditions,   it    is,  when  expense   is    not    an    object,    a   rough   and   ready  way  of 

Suggestions.      obtaining  the  result,  and  of  partially  putting  aside,  but  not  overcoming,  a  diffi- 

LubwalZiul  Floor     eulty.     The    i  ondition   of  the    bed-rooms  of  the   middle  elas-es  do  not   by   any 

Space.  means  approach  theoretical  perfection,  but  practically  they  are  found  to  aaswer 

the    two    requirements    of  comfort    and    health,    and     it    may    be    permitted 

to  use  this  as  a  test  of  the  salubrity  of  public  rooms,  or  of  1 ms   inhabited  by 

Beveral  persons  in  common,  and  the  requirements  will  then  be  that  degree  of 
deterioration  of  the  air,  and  dilution  of  poisonous  products,  which  will  compare 
with  those  conditions  in  a  fairly  selected  bed-room  of  the  middle  classes. 

The  former,  the  deterioration  of  the  air,  can  be  determined  only  by  chemical 
research,  but  the  latter  is  in  its  earliest  manifestation,  as  well  as  in  its  progressive 
increase,  detected  by  the  sense  of  smell,  and  may  be  more  accurately  estimated 
b\  the  chemist- 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  question  which  is  now  under  discussion.  It  is  not 
one  to  be  settled  by  mere  authority,  by  fixing  upon  some  given  space,  by  ad- 
ducing in  support  the  names  of  men  distinguished  on  other  subjects,  and  by 
constant  reiteration  of  the  same  before  the  public  by  those  who  themselves 
only  repeat  the  opinions  of  others,  and  do  not  attempt  to  add  anything  by 
their  own  authority. 

In  professional  mattei-s  authority  has  now  but  little  weight,  and  in  scientific, 
and  before  scientific  men,  it  has  none.  The  only  test  admitted  in  science  is 
that  of  fact, — of  weight  and  measure. 

If  one  assert  that  a  given  space  is  needful  in  workhouses,  before  his  authority 
can  be  accepted  it  must  be  known  that  he  had  visited  workhouses,  and  by 
practical  observation  had  obtained  the  requisite  proof;  and  if  it  be  shown  that 
he  was  nev.  r  inside  a  workhouse,  or  being  there,  had  not  taken  other  steps  to 
obtain  proofs  than  could  be  taken  by  one  of  no  authority  before  the  world  (if 
such  proofs  were  aeedf  d ),  his  assertions  could  have  no  special  weight  as  a  matter 
of  authority,  and  at  the  most  could  only  be  of  value  as  they  repeated  the 
opinions  of  other  and  better  informed  persons. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  the  greatest  indifference  to  these 
questions  on  the  part  of  all  classes,  whether  professional  or  otherwise.  We  have 
scarcely  a  public  building,  a  church,  chapel,  concert  room,  theatre,  prison  cell 
or  hospital  ward,  much  less  have  we  private  buildings  which  are  decently  venti- 
lated, and  even  now  architects  plan  and  builders  erect  buildings,  almost  or 
entirely  without  reference  to  the  subject.  May,  experiments  have  only  been  insti- 
tuted in  reference  to  it  within  a  few  years,  and  even  now  those  on  the  gigantic 
scale  which  are  carried  on  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  needed,  and  have 
not  as  yet  settled  the  question.  One  cannot  in  the  afternoon  enter  a  prison 
cell,  allowing  900  or  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  to  the  inmate,  and  particularly  if 
he  have  been  engaged  in  labour  in  his  cell,  without  perceiving  the  air  to  be 
offensive  ;  nor  the  wards  of  an  hospital  at  night  without  perceiving  the  absence 
of  fresh  air ;  nay,  in  reference  to  the  latter  it  is  asserted  by  surgeons  of 
repute,  that  surgical  cases  never  do  as  well  in  hospital  wards  as  iu  private  houses, 
and  that  pyemia,  hospital  gangrene,  and  erysipelas  result  from  the  defective  state 
of  the  wards.  Even  in  reference  to  medical  cases,  it  is  not  many  years  since 
nurses  died  of  fever  at  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  much  more  recently  fever 
has  been  rife  at  Westminster  Hospital,  and  puerperal  fever  has  prevailed  in  the 
lying-in  wards  of  man}  hospitals.  These  results,  so  far  as  they  are  remediable 
at  all,  can  be  obviated,  not  by  enlarged  space  alone,  but  by  better  ventilation — 
by  the  removal  of  the  poison,—  and  so  far  as  1  am  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
public  buildings  of  all  kinds,  I  venture  to  affirm  that  there  are  workhouses  in  the 
country  districts  which  in  this  respect  far  excel  them  all. 

The  Poor  Law  Board,  in  order  to  lay  down  a  rule  for  the  erection  of  work- 
houses and  for  the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  the  inmates,  some  years  ago 
discussed  the  question  of  cubic  space  at  great  length,  and  obtained  the  opinion 
of  eminent  scientific  medical  men,  and  the  results  of  the  observation  of  their 
inspectors  and  other  officials. 

In  1855  the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  a  minimum  space  of  300  cubic  feet 
for  each  person  in  a  dormitory,  and  of  500  cubic  feet  in  a  room  used  by  day 
and  night,  was  proposed  to  Ur.  Todd,  a  gentleman  who,  although  a  physician 
of  great  eminence,  was  not  only  a  practical  physician,  but  a  scientific  man  of  a 
high  order,  and  in  the  absence  of  conclusive  scientific  facts  was,  perhaps,  the 

most 
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most  competent  man  of  his   day  to  give  an   opinion  upon  such  a  question.  Part  II. 

His  opinion  was  in  favour  of  these  quantities,  but  he  very  properly  added  two  General 

conditions.  Review  and 

Suggestions. 

1 .  Having  reference  to  the  spread   of  typhus  fever  and  cholera,  and  the  

comfort  and  decency  of  the  inmates,  he  recommended  that  the  beds  should  Cubwal  and  Floor 

be  placed  not  less  than  2i  to  3  feet  apart.  pace' 

2.  He  remarked,  "  It  must  be  presumed  that  in  fixing  the  minimum  of 
cubic  space  already  referred  to,  the  Board  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  ample  resources  for  ventilation  and  suitable  means  of 
warming.     The  latter  should  be  subsidiary  to  the  former." 

Hence,  in  his  opinion,  300  cubic  feet,  and  500  cubic  feet  as  a  minimum, 
might  be  safely  and  properly  allowed  to  each  bed,  provided  there  were  such  a 
distance  between  the  beds  that  infection  could  not  pass  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  provided  there  were  ample  resources  for  ventilation. 

At  a  somewhat  later  period  the  subject  was  brought  under  the  attention  of 
another  scientific  physician  of  great  eminence,  Dr.  Benee  Jones,  and  he  replied 
in  an  elaborate  paper. 

The  first  determines  the  amount  of  the  deterioration  of  air  by  respiration, 
as  ascertained  by  the  experiments  of  Andral,  and  estimates  how  much  air  is 
requisite  for  each  person  in  a  «iven  time,  so  that  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
which  it  may  contain  shall  not  exceed  1  per  cent.  ;  and  after  citing  the 
cubic  space  allowed  to  an  inmate  in  various  men-of-war,  and  in  four  hospitals, 
proceeds  to  show  that  the  inquiry  "  is  charged  with  the  means  of  determining 
the  ventilation  of  a  room,  and  with  the  amount  of  ventilation  which  is 
required." 

As  to  the  amount  which  is  requisite,  he  deduced  from  the  amount  of  air 
which  is  required  to  reduce  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  respired  air  to  1  per  cent., 
from  1  to  li  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  60  to  90  cubic  feet  per  hour.  He  then 
quotes  other  authorities,  which  give  10  cubic  feet  per  minute  (Reed)  ;  20  cubic 
feet  per  minute  (Arnott)  ;  2  cubic  feet  per  minute  by  night  only  (Leblanc)  ; 
and  states  that  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Paris,  each  member  had  3h  cubic 
feet  per  minute  in  summer,  and  6'0  cubic  feet  per  minute  in  winter. 

Hence,  he  does  not  state  the  cubical  space  which  should  be  allowed  to  each 
person  in  a  workhouse,  but  shows  that  the  above  question  resolves  itself  into 
that  of  ventilation. 

Since  that  period  several  scientific  men  of  eminence,  and  particularly  on 
the  Continent,  have  considered  the  question,  but  their  inquiries  have  been 
based  almost  exclusively  upon  the  plan  of  attempting  to  remove  all  the 
emanations  from  the  body,  and  to  maintain  uniformity  of  temperature. 

The  only  mode  by  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  question  can  be  satisfactorily 
settled,  is  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  excretory  products,  and  of  the  oxygen 
in  the  air  in  well  ventilated  rooms  which  allow  500  cubic  feet  to  each  inmate, 
and  if  it  should  be  shown  that  they  are  not  only  compatible  with  health,  but 
that  the  former  is  not  greater  and  the  latter  not  less  than  are  found  in  private 
dwellings  affording  much  greater  space,  to  fix  the  amount,  and  take  steps  to 
prevent  an  increase  of  the  former  and  decrease  of  the  latter. 

Dr.  Angus  Smith,  f.r.s.,  and  Professor  Roscoe,  f.r.s.,  both  of  Manchester, 
have  engaged  more  largely  in  this  inquiry  than  any  other  persons  of  late  years, 
and  in  the  year  1864  I  carried  on  investigations  of  the  same  class  in  the  print- 
ing offices  of  London,  by  direction  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  whole  of  these 
researches  have  been  directed  to  show  the  amount  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid 
(and  some  of  them  of  nitrogen  also)  in  the  open  air  in  various  localities,  and  in 
certain  enclosed  spaces,  as  workshops,  theatres,  hospitals,  railway  offices,  rail- 
way carriages,  and  mines. 

As  it  was  not  possible  with  my  existing  engagements  to  pursue  these  in- 
quiries in  workhouses  for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  I  obtained  the  assent 
of  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  the  employment  of  Dr.  Angus 
Smith,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  some  very  valuable  results.  The  ques- 
tion to  be  solved  was  not  the  actual  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  several 
wards  of  London  workhouses,  however  interesting  such  results  might  have  been 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view  ;  neither  the  conditions  of  the  air  in  rooms  of  much 
larger  dimensions,  and  occupied  by  other  classes  of  persons,  nor  in  rooms  of 
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Paitll.  whatever  size  which  were  imperfectly  ventilated,  since  the  imperfection  would 

General  have  heen  an  unknown  quantity,  and  the  results  would  not  have   been  appli- 

Revibw.akd  cable   to  well-ventilated  rooms;  nor  the  amount  of  air  which  must  be  passed 

Suggestions  through  the  ward  in  a  given  time  to  remove   all  the  excretory  products  ;  but 

„  ,.    ,     Tr)  takins  the  standard  quantity  for  which  the  workhouses  were  constructed,  viz., 

Cubical  (ind  Hoot  o  »  -  ,,,    ,,         l(  , 

Space.  500  cubic  feet  to  each  person,  and   properly  ventilating  the  rooms,  what  was 

the  composition  of  the  air  in  them  by  day  and  night. 

This  was  a  perfectly  new  inquiry,  and  the  only  one  in  my  opinion  necessary 
for  the  settlement  of  the  question. 

The  amount  of  air  passing  through  the  wards  during  the  experiments  could 
not  be  ascertained,  since  it  was  admitted  by  numerous  openings  in  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  walls,  and  varied  with  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind 
outside;  but  it  was  such  as  to  be  neither  disagreeable  nor  hurtful  to  the  inmates 
of  the  ward,  and  made  the  inmates  feel  more  refreshed  in  the  morning  than 
before. 

Owing  to  the  very  defective  state  of  the  ventilation,  and  the  insufficient 
means  of  ventilation  in  the  London  workhouses,  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
selecting  workhouses  and  wards  which  could  be  satisfactorily  ventilated  at  a 
short  notice  ;  but  eventually  Lambeth,  an  old  workhouse,  situated  at  a  low  level, 
and  surrounded  by  houses  ;  Chelsea,  an  old  workhouse,  in  a  more  open  locality, 
and  yet  surrounded  by  houses  ;  and  East  London,  at  Homerton,  a  comparatively 
new  workhouse,  in  a  very  healthful  locality,  were  selected. 

At  Lambeth  two  rooms  were  chosen  having  windows  on  both  sides,  and  of 
the  following  dimensions — 

No.  5     -     -     -     59  ft.   9  in.   x    19  ft.  9  in.   x    tl  ft.  8  in. 

No.  23  -     -     -     32  ft.  0  in.   x   24  ft.  0  in.   x  8  ft.  10  in. 

At  Chelsea  three  wards  were  selected  on  the  ground  floor,  first  floor,  and 
top  floor,  each  having  small  windows  on  one  side,  and  the  ordinary  windows  on 
the  other — one,  No.  73  a.,  being  an  inner  room. 

Their  dimensions  were — 

No.   73  A.  3G  ft.  10  in.   x  21  ft.     4  in.  x   9  ft.  1  in. 


57  ft.     6  in.   x  21  ft.    2  in.   x  7  ft.  6  in.  T 

1 1  ft.  9  in. 
x   15  ft.  11  in.   x  4  ft.  3  in.   J 


No.  68. 

27  ft.    0  in.  x  20  ft.    0  in.  x  7  ft.  6  in 


,  1  1  ft.  8  in. 
X    14  ft.     9  in.   x  4  ft.  2  in.  J 


No.  12.      46  ft.    0  in.   x   19  ft.    2  in.   x    11  ft.  0  in. 


At  Homerton  three  wards  were  selected.  One  on  the  ground  floor,  occupied 
by  foul  cases,  and  having  windows  at  the  end,  and  one  side ;  one  on  the  first 
floor  of  a  similar  construction,  and  the  dimensions  were  as  follows : 

No.  13.  29  ft.  6  in.   x  17  ft.  6  in.   x  10  ft.  10  in. 

No.    8.  29  ft.  6  in.   x  17  ft.  6  in.   x  11  ft.  6  in. 

x  12  ft.  6  in.   x  2  ft.  6  in. 

No.  10.  29  ft.  6  in.  x  17  ft.  6  in.  x  11  ft.  6  in. 

In  each  case  the  number  of  beds  was  so  arranged  as  to  allow  as  nearly  as 
possible  500  cubic  feet  to  each. 

Two  assistants  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith  took  samples  of  the  air  for  analysis  in 
each  of  the  rooms  at  about  midday,  and  at  two  periods  during  the  night, 
viz.,  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  and  4  and  5  o'clock,  a.m.  The  state  of  the  ven- 
tilation, temperature,  and  sweetness  of  the  air  were  noticed  and  recorded  by  them. 

In  taking  the  samples  of  air,  those  for  the  carbonic  acid  were  taken  at  the 
height  where  it  would  be  the  most  abundant,  viz.,  at  about  the  level  of  the 
head  of  the  inmate  during  sleep,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  gangway  of  the  ward. 
Those  for  the  oxygen  were  taken  at  three  elevations,  viz.,  near  the  floor,  at 
4  feet  high,  and  at  8  feet  high,  and  an  analysis  was  made  of  each  sample  of  the 

air. 

The  inquiry  was  thus  made  under  the  conditions  to  obtain  maximum  quan- 
tities 
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tities  of  the  carbonic  acid,  but  all  the  arrangements  were  carried  out  with  the 
fairness  and  precision  required  in  minute  scientific  research.  It  was  also  one 
of  great  extent,  involving  more  than  100  analyses,  and  of  no  little  personal  labour 
at  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  since  it  was  requisite  that  the  gentlemen  should  si: 
up  during  the  whole  of  four  consecutive  nights. 

The  results  are  contained  in  the  following  Table  : 


Part  II. 

General 

Rev:f\v  and 
Suggestions. 


Cubical  and  Floor 
Space. 


TABLE  No.  9. 


Showing  the  Amount  of  Carbonic  Acid  and  Oxygen  in  the  Air  of  well-ventilated  Workhouse  Wards 

having  500  Cubic  Feet  to  each  Inmate. 


DAY. 

MIDNIGHT. 

M  O  R  N  I  N  G. 

VORKHOUSE. 

Carbon 

c  Acid. 

Oxygen. 

Carbonic  Acid. 

Oxygen. 

Carbonic  Acid. 

Oxygen. 

Reduced. 

Un- 
reduced. 

2. 

Reduced. 

Un- 
reduced. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Mean. 

Reduced. 

Un- 
reduced. 

1. 

o 

3. 

Mean. 

iy  17th  and  18th. 

seth: 

Vard  No.  5    - 
„     23    -        - 

0-0468 
0-0755 

00437 
00702 

20-90 
20-88 

0-0712 
0-1044 

0-0682 
00987 

20-88 
20-89 

20-88 
20-84 

20-87     20-876 
20-83  '  20-853 

0-0756 
0-0866 

0-0722 
0-0824 

2089 

20-87 

20-87 
20-86 

20-85 
20-85 

20-87 
20-8G 

Means  -    -    - 

00611 

0-0569 

20-89 

0-0878 

00845 

- 

- 

-       -20-804 

0-0811 

0-0834 

- 

- 

-       20-86 

ly  18th  and  19th. 

uke's  (Chelsea) : 

iVard  No.  73a 

„        68  -        - 
„        12  -        - 

0-0614 
0-0443 
0-0572 

0-0580 
0-0417 
0-0539 

20-88 
20-93 
20-90 

0-0828 
0-0524 
0-0715 

0-0784 
0-0498 
0-0082 

20-88 
20-90 
20-87 

20-87 
20-91 
20-88 

20-84 
20-88 
20-86 

20863 
20-896 
20-870 

0-0983 
00697 
00739 

0-0926 
0-0601 

0-0702 

20-85 
20-90 
20-88 

20-85 

20-89 
20-86 

20-83 
20-87 
20-84 

20-843 
20  886 
20-860 

Means  -    -     - 

0  0543 

0-0512     20-9033 

0-0089 

00654 

- 

- 

- 

20-8763 

0-0800 

00763 

- 

- 

- 

20-863 

ay  19th  and  20th. 
London  (Homer- 
)■ 
iVard  No.  13  - 

8-        - 
„        10  -        - 

O0O41 
0-0472 
0-0472 

00610 
00448 
0-0448 

20-90 
20-91 
20-94 

0-0815 
0-0708 
0-0771 

0-0773 
0-0692 
0-0733 

20-88 
20-88 
20-90 

20-88 
20-89 
20-88 

20-87 
20-89 

20-88 

20-872 
20-886 
20-8866 

0-0850 
00705 
00621 

0-0814 
0-0072 
00590 

20-89 
2089 
20-90 

20-88 
20-90 
20-90 

20-87 
20-88 
20-87 

20-88 
20-89 
20-89 

Means  -    -    - 

0-0528 

0  0502 

20-916G 

00764 

0-0732 

- 

- 

- 

20-88326 

0-0727 

0-0692 

- 

_     | 

20-8866 

Total  Means   - 

0-0560 

0-0531 

20-9033 

0-0777 

0-0743 

- 

- 

- 

20-875 

0-0781 

0-0766 

- 

- 

_      20-869 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  by  day  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  each  of  the 
workhouses  was  greater,  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  less,  than  in  the  other  rooms, 
and  shows  that  the  arrangements  for  ventilation  were  not  equally  good  in  all. 

The  least  and  greatest  amounts  thus  obtained  by  day  were — - 

Per  Cent. 
Carbonic  Acid     - 


Minimum 
Maximum 


0-0443 
0-0755 


Oxygen 


And  the  mean  of  all  the  experiments  gave — 

Per  Cent. 
Carbonic  Acid    -  0*0560     i   Oxygen 

The  quantities  at  about  midnight  were — 

Per  Cent. 
Carbonic  Acid     -     Minimum      -     0-0524     ,   Oxygen 
-     Maximum     -     0-1044  ,, 


And  the  means  of  all  were— 
Carbonic  Acid   -         -         - 


Per  Cent. 
•     0-0777 


Oxygen    - 


The  quantities  at  about  5  a.m.  were  — 

Per  Cent 
Carbonic  Acid     -     Minimum      -     0*0621 
„  -     Maximum     -     0-0866 

372.  f  3 


Oxygen 


Minimum 
Maximum 


Minimum 
Maximum 


Minimum 
Maximum 


Per  Cent. 

■  20-88 

■  20-93 

Per  Cent. 
-     20-9033 

Per  Cent. 

-  20-853 

-  20-866 

Per  Cent. 

-  20-S75 

Per  Cent. 

-  20-843 

-  20-89 

And 
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And  the  mean  of  all  was- 
Carbonic  Acid   - 


Per  Cent  I 
■     01)78 1     I  Oxygen 


Per  Cent. 
-     20-869 


After  writing  the  above  I  visited  the  workhouses  and  ascertained  that  the 
ventilation  was  not  so  good  in  wards  23  Lambeth,  and  93fc  and  12  Chelsea, 
as  in  the  others. 

As  the  object  of  the  inquiry  was  to  show  the  composition  of  the  air  in  well- 
ventilated  rooms,  it  would  be  more  correct  for  rne  to  refer  to  the  results  in  the 
wards  which  were  the  best  ventilated,  but  as  all  were  tolerably  ventilated,  I 
have  included  the  results,  and  will  now  place  the  mean  of  the  whole  with  the 
minimum  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  maximum  of  oxygen  side  by  side. 

TABLE,  No.  10. 


Carbonic  Acid. 

Oxygen. 

Day. 

About 
Midnight 

About 

5   A.  M. 

Day. 

About 
Midnight. 

About 

5  a.m. 

Means          ... 
Minimum     -          -         - 

Per  Cent. 
0-0568 

00443 

Per  Cent. 
0-0780 

0-0524 

Per  Cent. 
0-0802 

0-0621 

Per  Cent. 
20-893 

2093 

Per  Cent. 
20-875 

20-886 

Per  Cent. 
20-869 

20-89 

When,  however,  the  four  wards  are  selected  which  were  the  best  ventilated, 
the  means  are  as  follows  :— 

TABLE,  No.  11. 


Showing  the  Composition  of  the  Air  in  the  best  Ventilated  "Wards. 


Day. 

Midnight. 

Morning. 

Carbonic 

Acid. 

Oxygen. 

Carbonic 
Acid. 

Oxygen. 

Carbonic 
Acid. 

Oxygen. 

Lambeth  : 
No.  5    - 

Chelsea : 
No.  68 

Homerton : 

No.  8   - 

No.  10 

Per  Cent. 
0-0468 

0-0443 

0-0472 
0-0472 

Per  Cent. 
20-90 

20-93 

20-.)] 
20-94 

Per  Cent. 
0-0712 

00524 

0-0703 
0-0771 

Per  Cent. 
20-876 

20-896 

20-886 
20-8866 

Per  Cent. 
0-0756 

0-0697 

00705 
0-0621 

Per  Cent. 
20-87 

20-886 

20-89 
20-89 

Means  -     -     - 

0-0463 

20-92 

0-0677 

20-886 

0-694 

20-884 

Such  being  the  results  obtained  in  this  inquiry,  and  such  the  condition  of  the 
air  which  in  the  several  close  and  open  localities  may  be  always  obtained  in 
properly  ventilated  rooms  affording  500  cubic  feet  to  each  inmate,  I  proceed  to 
show  how  their  value  may  be  properly  estimated. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  open  air  has  been  found  as  follows  : 

Carbonic  acid  0.049     in  the  plains  of  Switzerland  (De  Saussure). 
0-0557  at  elevation  of  877  metres,  in  Switzerland. 

S-055    }(Lewy)  at  sea. 

0-040«>    r(R°scoe)  Manchester,  country  around. 


Mean     - 


0-0369     (Angus  Smith)  near  Manchester. 


0-0403 

in  Manchester. 

0-067 

» 

,,              in  fogs. 

0-0374 

London  Bridge. 

0-0334 

Hyde  Park. 

0-0413 

»i 

Newyate,  and  New  Cut,  Lambeth 

0  0428 

a 

Small-alley,  Smithfield. 

la 
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In  Buildings  in  London  (Angus  Smith  and  Bernays). 

0-193     7  ft.  from  floor"}  ,n  ch„  Court  with  door8  8hut. 

0-203     3        ,,  , .      j  J 

0-0507  4       „         „  „  ,,  with  doors  wide  open. 


O'l  1 1      10  p.m.l  c  -r, 

t         TLV         Surrey   Iheatre. 

0-0817  1^., 
0.10l4jOlyn)P1c. 

0-1 20       Victoria. 

0-757        Haymarket. 

0-252       (pit)  City  of  London. 

0-320  „     Standard  Theatre. 

0-040  3J  p.m.,  Queen's  Ward,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

0-052   3£  p.n  .,  Edward's  Ward,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

0-32 " 

0-38 

0-4.3 

0-27 

0.30 

0-29 


Pan  II. 

General 

Review  and 

Suggestions. 

Cubical  and  Floor 
Space. 


Rooms  in  the  hospital  at  Madrid. 


Mean     • 

Lowest  - 
Highest 


Oxygen. 
On  mountains,  De  Saussure  and  Humboldt. 


Average 


21-05   1 

21  00   J 

20-983   Regnault,  in  many  cities. 

20-840"!  D  .   ,,   .  ,  ,, 

on     .,.     Bunsen,  at  Heidelberg. 

20-784   Geneva,  Marignac. 

20757   Bern,  Brunner. 

20-773   Faulhorn. 

20-802  Grands  Mulets        -         -1 

20-894   Chamounix  -         -    Frankland. 

20963   Summit  of  Mont  Blanc  J 

■  20  9471  Wct  weather'  Mancliester,  Angus  Smith. 

20'49l 

„,.  „_    Hospitals  at  Madrid. 

20'o5J         r 

20-89    In  dwelling  llouses. 


De  Luna. 


Angus  Smith. 


Lowest 


20-652.  In  place  closely  surrounded 

20-77.  In  large  cavities 

20'05.  In  currents      - 

20-14.  In  sumps         - 

18 '5.      When  candles  go  out 

18  27. 


In  mines,  Angus  Smith. 


The  following  Table  shows  the  composition  of  the  air  in  three  private  bed- 
rooms, as  ascertained  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  at  about  6  or  7  a.m.,  before  the 
windows  had  been  opened  or  the  occupants  had  left  them. 

TABLE,  No.  12. 


Carbonic  Acid  and  Oxygen  in  the  Air  of  Three  Bedrooms  of  a  Private  House  ; 

One  Person  in  each. 


Room. 

Carbonic 

Acid. 

Osygen. 

Capacity  of 
Room 

Reduced. 

Unreduced. 

in  Cubic  Feet. 

1     - 

•{ 

1st  day*     - 
2d      „         - 

0-0606 
0-0519 

0-0570 
0-0478 

20-90 

1,221 

2     - 

I 

1st  day 

2d      „          - 

0-0626 
U-0670 

0-0590 
0-0621 

20-89 

2,079 

3     - 

■{ 

1st  day 
2d     „ 

0-0560 

0-0738 

0  0529 
0-0682 

20-89 

2,042 

Means 

- 

- 

0-0619 

0-0578 

— 

— 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  open  spaces 
in  London  during  the  daytime  varies  from  00334  per  cent,  in   Hyde  Park  to 

0-0428 


37-'. 


*  The  two  averages  for  each  room  were  on  different  days. 
F4 
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0-0428  per  cent,  at  Smithfield.  In  the  wards  at  St.  Thomas's,  0-016  ;  in  the. 
law  courts,  from  0-0507  to  0*203 ;  in  the  theatres,  from  0081"  to  0-320;  and 
ui  the  hospitals  at  -Madrid,  from  027  to  0-43  per  cent. 

But  in  the  workhouse  wards  in  question  it  was,  on  the  average,  00463,  and 
at  the  minimum,  0*0443  per  cent.,  a  quantity  scarcely  exceeding  that  in  the 
open  air,  and  equal  to  that  in  the  wards  of  St."  Thomas's.  This  is  the  quantity 
which  is  found  during  nearly  18  of  the  24  hours  daily. 

'J  here  are  no  experiments  with  which  to  compare  the  night  experiments  now- 
made  for  the  Poor  Law  Board  ;  but  as  the  highest  mean,  viz.,  at  5  am.,  was 
only  0"0694,  and  the  lowest  amount  at  that  time  0-0621,  they  are  highly  satis- 
factory, and  show  that  no  accumulation  occurred  as  the  night  advanced. 
In  some  of  the  places  above  cited,  the  deterioration  of  the  air  was  from 
five  to  six  times  as  great;  and  the  special  inquiry  made  by  Dr.  Angus 
Smith  into  the  composition  of  the  air  in  private  bed-rooms  at  7  a.m.,  shows 
that  the  air  in  the  well-ventilated  wards,  with  500  cubic  feet  to  each  inmate, 
was  as  pure  as  in  private  bed-rooms  with  three  or  four  times  that  space.  The 
persons  who  have  investigated  this  subject  the  most  extensively  have  found  a 
perceptible  difference  in  the  smell  of  the  air  of  a  room  when  the  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  (not  from  the  carbonic  acid,  however)  amounted 
to  from  0-05  to  010,  and  hence  it  has  been  assumed  that  those  amounts  should 
not  be  exceeded. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  which  is  naturally  present  in  the  open  air,  has  been 
variously  stated  by  the  observers,  which  have  been  quoted  on  the  preceding 
page,  but  the  usual  limits  are  between  209  and  2T  per  cent.  The  experiments 
which  we  have  now  recorded  show  that  within  workhouses  it  need  not  be  less 
than  20*88  per  cent,  at  any  period  of  the  night,  ond  2090  or  upwards  by  day. 
These  are  perfectly  within  the  limits  of  the  utmost  degree  of  health,  and  are 
far  greater  than  those  found  in  most  dwelling-houses. 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  are 
eliminated  by  the  skin  and  lungs,  have  been  shown  by  the  recent  experiments  of 
Pettenkofer  to  be  almost  infinitely  small  with  proper  ventilation,  as  have  also 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith  and  myself,  on  the  nitrogenous  products; 
and  with  tlie  ventilation  arranged  so  that  the  carbonic  acid  will  be  reduced  to  the 
quantity  which  I  have  above  stated,  they  need  not  be  regarded  in  the  least. 
So  in  like  manner  the  importance  of  the  presumed  ferments  upon  which  the 
transmission  of  infectious  diseases  is  supposed  to  depend,  rests  doubtless  upon 
their  detention  or  removal  by  ventilation.  Their  existence,  however,  has  not 
hitherto  been  discovered  by  any  method  of  research,  and  with  the  plans  now 
proposed  they  need  not  be  specially  considered. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  enter  thus  fully  into  the  question,  on  account  of 
the  attention  which  has  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  but  in  truth  it  was  scarcely 
needful,  since  the  conditions  under  which  the  space  was  allowed  by  the  Poor 
Law  Board  and  their  adviser,  Dr.  Todd,  have  not  been  properly  under  discus- 
sion. The  question  is  not,  and  was  not,  whether  500  cubic  feet  of  space  in 
ill-ventilated  wards  was  sufficient,  but  whether  the  same  was  sufficient  in 
well-ventilated  wards.  "We  may  also  go  further,  and  state,  that  the  question 
has  not  been  whether  500  cubic  feet  is  enough,  but  whether  the  much  smaller 
space  which  is  allowed  in  most  of  the  workhouses  is  enough.  The  regulations 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  have  been  very  generally  broken,  and  it  has  not  been 
shown  that  the  quantity  and  conditions  of  space  long  ago  decided  upon  are 
insufficient. 

After  the  proof  above  cited,  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  refer  to 
the  less  certain  results  of  personal  and  common  observation,  but  I  may  add  that 
it  is  my  practice  when  staving  the  night  near  a  workhouse  in  my  district  to 
visit  the  workhouse  with  the  medical  officer  at  10  or  11  o'clock,  and  it  has 
rarely  occurred  to  me  to  perceive  anything  offensive. 

Neither  would  it  avail  to  recite  the  results  obtained  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Sanitary  State  of  the  Army,  nor  those  of  the  Barrack  and  Hospital  Im- 
provement Committee,  consisting  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sidney  Herbert,  m.p., 
Dr.  Sutherland,  Dr.  Burred,  and  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  r.e.,  of  whom 
Dr.  Sutherland  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  sanitary  authority,  since  their 
observations  were  not  founded  upon  scientific  research,  nor  upon  conditions 
applicable  to  workhouses  ;  neither  would  it  be  possible,  if  it  were  at  all  fitting, 
without  State  funds  to  build  workhouses  at  the  enormous  cost  per  inmate  of 
the  Netley  Hospital. 

It 
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It  was  hoped  that  some  additional  knowledge  might  have  been  gained  from  Part  II. 

the  personal  experience  of  the  medical  officers  of  workhouses  ;  but  on  inquiry         General 
we  found  that  deaths  after  childbirth  and  puerperal  fever  were  almost  unknown,       Review  and 
and  as  neither  typhus  fever  nor  any  other  defined  disease  depending  upon  defi-  GOESTloy3, 

cient  space  had  scarcely  ever  arisen  in  those  institutions,  they  had  had  but  little  Cubical  and  Floor 
to  guide  them  in  forming  a  judgment  from  their  own  observation,  and  they  Space. 
could  but  repeat  to  us  the  information  which  they  had  derived  from  others. 
In  some  instances  we  noted  their  recommendations  as  to  space,  viz  ,  600  cubic 
feet  at  Bermondsey,  700  cubic  feet  with  the  bad  ventilation  at  Greenwich,  and 
500  to  750  cubic  feet  at  the  Strand.  A  return  upon  this  and  other  questions 
was  subsequently  obtained  from  them,  which  showed  that  in  nearly  one-half 
there  was  a  common  agreement  as  to  space,  which  was  identical  with  that  re- 
commended at  a  meeting  which  had  been  held  by  some  of  them  ;  and  hence  it 
was  highly  probable  that  the  return  was  less  the  result  of  their  own  observation 
(the  only  result  which  was  of  value)  than  of  the  opinion  of  others  ;  and  this 
was  further  snpported  by  the  different  statements  made  by  the  medical  officers 
of  the  Strand  and  Bermondsey  Unions,  who  extended  their  recommendations 
in  their  returns  to  1,000  cubic  feet. 

This  question  is  also  essentially  connected  with  floor  space,  both  on  the 
ground  mentioned  bv  Dr.  Todd,  and  on  that  of  height  of  the  wards.  There 
should  be  a  space  of  at  least  three  feet,  between  the  beds,  and  there  should  be 
500  cubic  feet  of  space  to  each  bed,  and  both  requirements  have  been  dis- 
regarded. In  some  workhouses,  as  at  St.  George-the-  Martyr,  some  of  the  beds 
were  placed  close  together  in  pairs,  and  with  few  exceptions,  as  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover-square,  the  space  allowed  between  the  beds  w  is  less  than  three  feet. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  requisite  cubical  space  can  be  found  only  when 
the  wards  are  very  high  and  very  wide.  In  reference  to  height  it  has  been  already 
stated  that  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  height  of  room  is  neither  economical 
nor  necessary,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  respiratory  acts  take  place  within  the 
lower  four  or  five  feet,  and  a  volume  of  air,  which  is  far  removed  must  be  much 
less  useful  in  diluting  the  more  highly  charged  air  than  an  intermediate  one. 

Moreover,  when  the  roof  is  very  lofty,  and  the  windows  remain  closed,  or  do 
not  reach  to  or  near  the  ceiling,  the  interchange  of  the  higher  stratum  of  air  is 
incomparably  less  than  that  on  the  level  of  the  doors.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
a  very  lofty  room  is  more  unequal  in  temperature  in  the  winter  season  than  a 
lower  one. 

Hence  there  is  practically  an  economical  limit  to  the  cubical  space  in  the 
direction  of  height,  so  that  a  moderate  space  of,  say  500  cubic  feet,  is  far  less 
useful  in  a  room  14  feet  high  than  in  one  10  feet  high  ;  and  it  follows  that  if 
the  great  height  exist,  a  larger  cubical  space  must  be  allowed. 

The  more  useful  cubical  space  for  an  inmate  is  six  feet  wide,  including  the 
bed,  by  10  to  12  feet  in  height ;  and  when  a  ward  is  18  or  20  feet  in  width,  those 
dimensions  will  provide  54  to  64  superficial  feet,  and  540  to  720  cubic  feet. 

I  therefore  advise,  for  ordinary  wards, — 

1.  That  no  ward  be  occupied  by  day  and  night  which  does  not  provide 
500  cubic  feet  of  space  to  each  person. 

2.  That  the  floor  space  be  54  to  60  feet,  and  six  feet  across  the  bed. 

3.  That  the  height  be  from  10  to  12  feet. 

As  many  wards  are  very  wide  (even  30  feetj,  the  above-mentioned  quantities 
will  yield  much  more  than  the  cubical  space  required  ;  but,  except  under  special 
circumstances,  a  third  or  fourth  row  of  beds  should  not  be  allowed. 

There  are,  however,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  wards  which  are  narrow, 
and  where,  probably,  a  greater  width  across  the  bed  will  be  required  to  provide 
the  proper  cubical  space,  and  a  few,  as  at  Hackney,  where  the  head  of  one  row 
of  beds  and  the  sides  of  another  must  be  placed  against  the  walls,  or  such  wards 
must  be  used  only  by  day. 

In  each  sick  ward,  where  nearly  all  the  patients  remain  in  bed,  the  larger 
dimensions  may  be  required,  viz.,  6  feet  by  10  feet  by  10  to  12  feet. 

As  fever  and  small  pox  cases  are  not  admitted  into  the  workhouses,  I  need 
not  make  any  recommendations  respecting  the  larger  space  which  might  be 
required  for  them.  The  same  remark  is  almost  as  generally  true  in  reference 
to  surgical  cases,  as  fractures,  &c,  which  tend  to  produce  hospital  gangrene  or 
erysipelas,  since  the  instances  are  very  rare  where  any  provision  is  required  for 
them  in  workhouses. 

372.  a 
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Bedding  and  Furniture. 

Part  11.  ential  requirements  in  abed  are  cleanliness  and  comfort,  and  these 

General         vn'->      'v  be  attained  by  several  kinds  of  material  ;  as,  for  example,  flock,  coir, 
Rsviev  and      cut  straw,  chaff,  hair,  and  feathi 

Suggestions.  There  is  gr  ;    rsity  of  opinion  among  the  ">  of  workhouses  as  to 

B  Idino  nd  ''  (  'ust  uiaUT'a's  !°r  -H'(is  ;  '"lt  usually  each  prefers  the  kind  in  us  •  in  iiis  own 

Furnitiin.  workhouse,  and  of  which  he  has  had  full  experience.     I  have  beds  of  all  these 

ge(ls>  ma  d   oy  own  distrii  .  practically,  all  may  be  equally  good. 

Whatever  may  be  the  material,  it  is  essential  that  the  bed  be  re-made  from 
time  vo  tiu  e,  and  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  material  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
It  i-  kable  that  in  country  places  where  the  beds  are  made  chiefly  of 

oat  straw,  or  of  cut  wheat  straw,  and  where  the  material  is  grown,  they  are 
frequently  the  thinnest  and  l  il   satisfactory.       This  is  due  to    the  fact 

that  the  straw  is  not  equally  obtainable  at  all   times;    and  the  beds  require 
re-filling  frequently,  the  persons  in  charge  beco    e  careless,  and  too  little  straw 
is  used.     Hence,  a  material  which  when  once  obtained  is  permanently  n     in  d. 
perhaps  the-  nerally  useful,  and  coir,  leathers,  flock,  or  hair  are  to  be 

preferred. 

Jt  is  also  too  commonly  found  that  a  material  which  required  to  be  frequently 
picked  is  often  left  unpicked,  so  thai  the  beds  become  much  less  comfortable, 
and  this  is  particularly  the  c  i  coir  and  flock  ;  and  in  that  sense  liair 

and  feathers  are  to  be  preferred. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  flock  is  in  almost  universal  use  in  the  metro- 
politan workhouses,  and  also  that  very  generally  there  is  not  an  efficient  system 
ot  re-picking  it,  and  of  renewing  the  beds ;  but  if  this  defect  were  removed, 
.ink  it  may  be  used  with  perfect  propriety. 
(  oir  requires  much  more  frequent  picking  than  flock,  but  when  it  is  kept  in 
good  order,  as  at  Ely,  it  is  at  least  equal  to  it  in  comfort ;  and  it  lias  the  further 
advantage,  that  if  it  becontn  wet,  it  may  be  washed  and  dried,  and  rendered 
perfectly  clean,  whilst  the  cleansing  process  in  flock  is  far  more  difficult,  and  less 
effectual.  Hence  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  change  is  required  in  the  material  of 
which  the  beds  generally  are  composed  ;  but  coir,  and  not  flock,  should  be 
plied  to  dirty  cases.  It  is.  however,  essential  that  the  best  quality  be  always 
selected,  that  a  teasing  machine  be  obtained,  that  some  of  the  old  men  be  con- 
stantly employed  in  picking  the  flock  and  coir,  that  a  number  of  spare  beds 
be  always  on  hand  and  in  g  >od  order,  and  that  the  beds  throughout  the  house 
be  re-picked  in  regular  rotation,  and  as  frequently  as  once  in  three  months  for 
flock,  and  two  months  for  coir. 

Mattresses  of  hair  or  common  wool,  and  even  of  coir  fastened  down  in  the 
usual  way,  may.  in  like  manner,  be  comfortable  beds;  but  our  inspection  has 
shown  that  their  actual  condition  is  Ear  less  favourable  to  comfort  than  beds, 
lt  is  true  that  this  is  not  a  necessary  result,  provided  such  excellent  hair  mat- 
tresses be  used  as  are  now  made  and  used  in  the  Chelsea  workhouse,  and  pro- 
vided that  they  be  re-made  whenever  they  become  thin  at  the  middle.  It  is 
evident  that  the  pressure  upon  the  various  parts  of  the  mattress  is  very  unequal, 
and  that  the  greatest  amount  occurs  o\er  a  small  area  at  the  centre  ;  so  that, 
whilst  the  mattress  at  the  edges  may  feel  thick  and  elastic,  the  part  subjected 
pressure  may  have  become  thin  and  inelastic,  and  offer  little  protection  to 
■  inmate.  ibis  evil  is  far  less  likely  to  occur  with  a  bed,  for  the  tick  not 
b.  ing  bound  down,  the  flock  may  be  removed  to  any  part  of  it,  and  the  bed  be 
kept  at  all  times  in  equally  good  order. 

Moreover,  some  skill  is  required  in  making  and  re-making  a  mattress  ;  and 
is  not  always,  nor  perhaps  usually,  obtainable  in  workhouses.     The  acquire- 
ment of  the  skill  is,   however,  nor.  difficult ;  and  if  the  master,  as  at  Chelsea, 
ntion  to  it,  he  may  train  certain  of  the  inmates  to  acquire  it. 
The  use    of  mattresses  is  no  doubt  attended  with  Jess  trouble  than  that  of 
beds,  since  they  do  not  require  to  be  pulled  about  daily;  but  unless  a  number 
spare  mattresses  are  kept   in  stock,    and  proper  means  be  taken  for  the 
renewal  of  those  in  use,  1  do  not  think  that  their  general  introduction  will  add  to 
b<  comfort  of  the  inmates     This,  however,  as  in  the  selection  of  the  materials 
i    ds,       less  a  question  of  material  and  manufacture  than  of  care  ;  and  it  is 
■  0  mak(   good  mattresses,  and  to  keep  them  always  in  good  order. 

Pillows  should  always  be  provided  ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  they  should  be  of 

feathers 
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feathers  or  hair  for  the  sick  and  the  aged.  The  former,  unless  of  good  quality, 
and  occasionally  cleaned,  become  lumpy,  and  by  constant  use  acquire  a  disagree- 
able odour.  The  latter  are  cooler  and  sweeter ;  but  unless  the  hair  be  occa- 
sionally re-picked  it  will  lose  its  elasticity;  and  if  it  be  too  full  or  insufficiently 
full  it  will  be  inconvenient. 

The  bedsteads  .should  in  all  cases  be  made  of  iron,  and  haviug  a  sacking  niture, 
bottom,  or  laths  which  are  elastic  and  not  too  wide  apart  ;  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  tighten  the  bottom  whenever  it  tends  to  become  hollow.  In  some  cases 
a  canopy,  made  of  an  iron  frame,  as  very  recently  introduced  at  Stepney,  would 
add  to  the  comfort  of  those  inmates  who  lie  under  a  window,  and  especially  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  ward  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  lest  ventilation  should  be 
impeded.  The  bedsteads  should  have  a  rack  by  which  the  upper  part  may  be 
elevated  by  a  winch. 

The  size  should  be  6  ft.  3  in.  by  2  ft.  8  in.  ;  and  for  the,  lying-in  wards,  and 
for  women  with  children,  the  breadth  should  be  3  ft.  to  3  ft.  6  in. 

Curtains  and. canopies  should  be  supplied  in  the  lying-in  ward;  and  a  foot 
valance  in  other  wards,  if  kept  clean,  would  add  to  the  appearance  of  comfort 
in  the  ward. 

With  bedsteads  having  bottoms  of  iron  or  wood  there  should  be  always  a 
mattress,  consisting  either  of  a  single  layer  of  cocoa -fibre  matting,  or  a  thin 
mattress  of  flock,  coir,  or  straw,  made  in  the  usual  way 

The  rugs  should  be  woollen,  and  with  bright  and  lively  colours.  Three 
blankets  and  three  sheets,  besides  an  under  blanket  and  sheet,  and  spare  sheets, 
should  be  provided  for  each  bed.  The  present  faded  and  ill-looking  cotton  rugs 
should  be  dispensed  with  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  following   articles  of  furniture  and  clothing  should  be  supplied  to  each  Furniture  and 
sick  and  infirm  ward.  EV«**- 

1.  One  or  two  dressers,  with  cupboard  doors,  and  shelves  over. 

2.  One  or  more  cupboards,  in  which  to  place  the  inmates'  clothes  and  other 
articles. 

3.  A  locker  between  each  two  beds,  containing  four  shelves.  Doors  are 
objected  to,  because  they  are  apt  to  hide  dirt  and  untidiness;  but  a  curtain  10 
draw  might  be  allowed. 

4.  An  arm-chair  alternately  with  the  lockers,  a  proportion  having  cushions  also. 

5-  Night  chairs,  with  backs  and  arms  ;  and  the  sealed  ones  manufactured  by 
Jennings,  and  figured  in  the  following  cut  (Fig.  5)  should  be  preferred. 

6.  Benches,  with  backs  properly  re- 
clined, and  cushions. 

/.  Tables  of  proper  length  and  width. 

8.  One  or  two  sets  of  book-shelves. 

9.  One  or  more  hanging  lookina- 
glasses  in  the  wards  and  lavatories. 

10.  A  woollen  cape  or  shawl,  and  a  pair 
of  slippers  to  each  inmate;  and  two  or 
more  woollen  gowns  to  each  ward,  for 
night  use. 

1 1 .  One  shirt  or  chemise  (more  when 
needed),  pocket  handkerchief,  pair  of 
stockings  and  towel,  to  be  supplied  weekly 
to  each  inmate.  Thetewels  should  have 
a  loop,  and  be  hung  from  a  hook  placed 
in  the  sides  of  the  lockers. 

12.  One  comb  and  brush,  and  piece  of 
soap,  to  each  inmate. 

13.  A  Bible  or  Testament,  of  ^ood  type,  to  each  inmai  •.  planted  in  his  locker, 


Fig.  o. 
Portable  Sealed  Night-Stool. 


(a)  The  seat. 


(6  and  d)    The  seale 
closet.* 


(e)  Cistern. 


or  within  reach  when  lying  in  be  . 


14. 


entertaining 


*  This  may  be  more  economically  pure  .  ratelVj  and  used  with  a  chair. 
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14.  Entertaining,  illustrated,  and  religious  periodicals,  tracts,  books,  and  two 
or  more  sets  of  such  games  as  draughts,  chess,  and  dominoes.      The  periodicals, 

books,  and  tracts  should  be  circulated  through  each  ward,  once  or  twice  a 
week,  on  a  well-arranged  plan,  so  that  sonic  shall  be  in  each  ward  at  all  limes. 
Toys  and  games  for  the  children. 

15.  Spectacles,  of  proper  sights,  to  such  as  need  them. 

16.  Articles  for  sewing,  or  other  kinds  of  employment,  lor  all  who  can 
perform  it. 

1/.  Prints,  and  particularly  coloured  ones,  upon  the  walls. 

18.  Cocoa  fibre,  or  other  kinds  of  matting,  laid  along  each  ward,  and  be- 
tween each  of  the  women's  beds. 

19.  Bed-trays  which  fasten  to  the  bedstead,  and  tray  covers,  to  such  inmates 
as  take  their  food  in  bed.  Covers  of  white  linen  should  be  placed  upon  the 
tables  in  the  wards. 

20.  Pottery  wash-hand  basins  for  use  in  the  wards,  and  metal  ones,  enamelled 
on  the  inside,  for  the  lavatories,  with  roller  towels  and  rollers,  should  be  sup- 
plied in  sufficient  numbers,  and  replaced  as  occasion  may  require. 

21.  Pottery  plates,  mugs,  and  basins  should  be  used  for  food. 

22.  A  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  for  each  person. 

23.  Waste  paper  regularly  supplied,  and  placed  in  the  water-closet. 

24.  A  urinal  to  each  bed,  and  proper  separate  cloths  to  be  kept  for  them 
and  the  night-pans.  It  is  the  practice  in  barracks  to  fix  a  night  urinal  which 
holds  much  water,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  slop  closet  or  a  water  shoot, 
in  such  a  position  that  it  may  be  readily  used.  This  might  be  effected  in  work- 
houses, and  the  offensive  character  of  the  chamber-pots  and  the  evaporation  of 
the  urine  be  in  part  prevented.  They  might  be  fixed  in  the  water-closet,  or  in 
the  corner  of  the  ward,  or  on  the  corridor.  The  following  wood-cuts  show  the 
apparatus  prepared  by  Mr.  Jennings,  and  which  does  not  permit  any  offensive 

odour  to  escape  — 

Fig.  6. 

NIGHT    UKINAL    AND    SLOP    CLOSET. 
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25.  Foot-pans  in  sufficient  number  to  enable  the  inmates  to  wash  their  feet 
weekly.  Also,  hip-baths  and  slipper-baths  in  sufficient  numbers  for  each  division 
of  the  workhouse. 

26.  Feet  and  chest  warmers  of  tin  and  pottery  j  and  spitting-pots  are  re- 
quired. 


27.  Pot  urinals,  for  both  sexes,  to  be  used  in  bed. 


28.  Water 
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28.  Water  beds,  air  and  water  cushions,  waterproof  sheeting,  and  mackintosh  Part  II. 
urinals  for  men.     Each  lying-in  bed  should  have  waterproof  sheeting  for  the  liEMERAL 
firs"  10  days.      Waterproof  sheets  with  a  funnel  to  pass  through  the  bed  into  a  suggestions* 
chamber  vessel  underneath,  should  be  used  for  all  dirty  and  wet  cases.                             ' 

29.  Several  rocking-chairs  for  the  lying-in  room  and  nursery,  and  little  ones  Effects' 
for  the  use  of  children. 

30.  Screens  for  doors,  and  also  for  dying  cases,  or  others  needing  privacy, 
should  be  supplied.  Except  for  the  first-mentioned  purpose,  they  should  not 
be  more  than  4  or  4|  feet  high.  Simple  frames  to  be  covered  with  sheets  are 
sufficient. 

31.  Flannel  shirts  for  the  aged. 

32.  Graduated  medicine  glasses,  and  also  drinking  vessels  with  spouts. 

33.  Cupboards  on  the  corridors,  or  in  the  lavatories,  in  which  to  place  the 
buckets  and  larger  utensils. 

34.  Bath  chairs  are  required  for  the  use  of  the  very  aged  and  infirm  in  the 
yards  ;  and  lifts  should  be  provided  wherever  there  is  a  steam-engine,  by  which 
sucli  inmates  could  be  readily  taken  up  and  down  stairs. 

More  easy  and  suitable  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  the  sick  and  infectious 
cases  to  the  workhouse  are  urgently  needed.  Some  manufacturer  should  devise 
them,  and  bring  them  to  the  notice  of  the  different  Boards  of  Guardians.  Pro- 
bably an  ambulance  carriage  would  suffice. 

35.  Bells  communicating  with  the  master's  rooms  should  be  placed  in  every 
ward ;  and,  except  in  special  cases,  the  doors  of  the  sick  wards  should  not  be 
locked  at  night. 

Ventilation  and  Warmth. 

I  have  largely  entered  into  this  subject  in    the   special  reports  upon  each    Ventilation  and 
workhouse,   and  in   this  general   report,   and  have    pointed  out  in  detail  the      arm™- 
existing  defects  and  the  remedies.*     It  will  therefore  only  be  necessarv  here 
to  refer  to  some  general  principles,  and  to  point  out  such  regulations  as  have  a 
general  application. 

As  this  is  a  subject  which  is  only  imperfectly  understood  by  officials  and 
others,  it  is  essential  that  the  modes  of  application  be  as  simple  as  possible,  and 
requiring,  or  even  admitting  of,  little  or  no  interference  ;  and  as  it  is  also  one 
on  which  each  person  forms  his  own  opinion  as  to  details,  it  is  advisable  that 
all  mode*  be  allowed  which  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  that  as  little 
change  as  possible  be  made  in  the  system  actually  in  existence.  It  will  be 
found  that  many  different  modes  are  nearly  equally  effectual,  and  will  only 
require  to  be  modified  and  extended. 

This  essential  condition  must,  however,  be  supreme,  viz.,  that  with  the  cubic 
space  properly  preserved,  the  amount  of  ventilation  shall  be  such  as  to  prevent 
the  air  becoming  disagreeable  by  night  or  day,  and  shall  not  allow  a  greater 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  than  0'045  per  cent,  by  day,  and  from  0-05 
to  00/  per  cent,  by  night. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  this  subject  I  shall  not  refer  to  open  fire-places, 
because  they  now  exist  universally. 

There  are  three  leading  principles  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  effecting  proper  ven- 
tilation ;  viz.,  that  the  ventilation  must  be  quite  independent  of  windows,  be 
effected  by  the  simplest  means  by  the  introduction  of  the  outer  air,  and  be 
beyond  the  control  of  the  inmates  and  nurses. 

That  it  must  be  independent  of  windows  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts,  that 
during  the  night  in  all  seasons,  and  during  a  lara;e  part  of  the  day  in  cold  and 
wet  weather,  the  windows  cannot  be  opened    with   propriety,   and   hence,   with 

windows 


•  An  account  of  all  the  plans  for  ventilation  in  use  in  the  Lon  Ion  printing  offices  may  bo  (bond 
in  my  Report  on  the  sanitary  state  of  those  ill-ventilatei  places  which  was  published  in  the  Sixth 
Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council. 
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windows  alone,  there  will  then  be  little  or  no  ventilation,  when  it  is  the  most 
needed.  When  the  windows  have  b<  en  closed  through  the  night  the  temperature 
ha-  been  raised;  and  when  they  are  thrown  open  widely  in  the  early  morning, 
as  is  usually  required,  the  large  volumes  of  cold  air  which  are  then  admitted 
must  be  distressing,  if  not  injurious,  to  the  Inmates.  We  found  this  in  our 
visits,  and  lamented  that  so  little  intelligence  was  shown  bv  the  nurses  in 
reference  to  it 

The  windows  should,   however,  be  double  hung,  so  that  they  may  he  opened 
on  fitting  occasions,    when  and  where  the  inmates  will  not  suffer,  an 
should  reach  to  within  one  foot  of  the  ceiling. 

The  modi's  13  ich  the  outer  air  may  be  admitted  are  very  vario  i,  and 
many  of  them  equally  effectual.  The  following  conditions,  are.  how  via-. 
requisite,  viz.  :•  — 

1.  That  too  lars;e  a  volume  of  air  shall  not  he  admitted  in  one  place.  This 
may  be  effected  by  having  small  ventilators  in  many  places,  and  dividing  the 
current  by  perforated  zinc  of  moderate  fineness. 

2.  That  the  current  shall  not  he  felt  injuriously  or  uncomfortably  by  the 
inmates.      Hence  the  ventilators  must  be  near  the  ceiling,  or  near  the  floor. 

3.  That  there  shall  be  sufficient  ventilators.  As  ventilation  by  this  method 
is  much  influenced  by  the  movement  of  the  atmosphere,  it  must  vary  with  the 
openness  or  otherwise  of  the  locality,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Hence 
each  ward  must  be  considered  separately,  and  the  number  of  ventilators  be 
determined  by  observation,  and  no  better  illustration  can  be  cited  than  the 
improvements  which  have  been  effected  in  some  of  the  wards  at  .  'helsea  Work- 
house since  our  visit. 

4.  There  are  at  present  many  modes  of  ventilation  in  use,  and  the  proper  course 
will  be  to  extend  them,  and  to  modify  them  to  meet  the  above-mentioned  re- 
quirements. Few,  however,  are  so  simple  as,  and  none  more  generally  in  use 
than,  the  iron  air-brick,  which  may  he  multiplied  indefinitely,  and,  if  needful, 
covered  on  the  inner  or  outer  side  with  perforated  zinc.  One  to  each  four  or  six 
feet  of  wall  line  will  usually  be  necessary,  hoth  above  and  below. 

In  all  such  cases  shutters  should  be  removed,  and  the  ventilators  opened  and 
modified  as  above  mentioned. 

5.  The  insertion  oi  a  piece  of  perforated  metal  into  the  top  of  the  upper  sash, 
or  at  the  top  of  the  sash  frame,  and  the  window  fastened  open  to  the  extent 
of  two  inches  is  equally  simple,  effectual,  and  inexpensive,  as  are  also  panes  of 
perforated  glass  in  the  windows. 

But  there  are  rooms  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  apply  these  ventilators,  or 
at  least  where  the  number  of  such  would  be  ineffectual;  and  in  reference  to 
such,  as  well  as  to  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  subject,  I  remark  as 
follows  : — 

1.  When  partition  walls  exist,  and  the  classification  permits,  window  openings 
should  be  made  in  them,  in  number  equal  to  the  outer  windows,  and  either  left 
open  or  have  windows  inserted,  which  should  be  plugged  open  to  the  extent  of 
one  inch  or  more. 

•_>.  Similar  windows  or  openings  should  exist  over  the  doors  leading  from  the 
staircases  and  corridors,  or  from  other  rooms,  and  they  should  be  plugged 
open 

3.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  well  ventilate  the  water- closets,  sinks, 
and  lavatories,  so  that  the  foul  air  may  not  be  concentrated.  It  is  most  de- 
sirable that  these  offices  should  noc  be  so  placed  that  their  ventilation  must  be 
effected  from  the  wards;  hut  when  this  does  1  xist,  it  is  yet  far  better  to  allow 
a  very  free  current  of  air  to  pass  through  them  from  the  wards  than  to  allow 
the  foulness  in  the  air  to  become  concentrated,  and  to  be  then  inspired  by  those 
who  use  them. 

4.  The  corridors  should  be  the  great  ventilators  of  the  buildings,  and  should 
themselves  be  well  ventilated  by  direct  communication  with  the  outer  air,  and 
be  in  connection  with  the  wards,  as  already  pointed  out.  When  they  are  used 
a-     av-rooms  this  will,  perhaps,  be  less  perfectly  effected. 

5.  When  air-shafts  are  employed  which  terminate  in  the  roof,  it  will  usually 
be  needful  to  have  a  jet  of  gas  always  burning  within  them. 

6.  Tubes 
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EICKET  S    VENTILATING 
GLOBE    LIGHTS. 


6.  Tubes  which  arc  placed  over  a  gas  jet,  and  run  Fig,  7. 

to  the  chimney  flue,  or  to  the  outer  air.  should  be 
sufficiently  large,  say  2^  inches  in  diameter  ;  and, 
,  when  used  essentially  as  ventilators,  should  have  the 
gas  always  burning.  The  best  apparatus  of  this 
class  is  that  prepared  by  Messrs.  Benham,  as  shown 
in  the  woodcut,     (fuj  ~.) 

7 '.  Ail  sinks  and  open  pipes  should  be  trapped, 
and  the  trap  soldered  on  to  the  pipe. 

8.  There  are  limits  of  height  of  rooms  which 
control  ventilation.  Thus,  a  room  of  less  than  nine 
feet  in  height  can  scarcely  have  air  bricks  placed 
high  enough  above  the  beds  to  prevent  the  entering 
current  of  air  being  felt  by  the  inmate  lving  under- 
neath it ;  ami  it  will  at  all  times  be  difficult  to  per- 
fectly ventilate  rooms  of  eight  feet,  or  perhaps  nine 
feet  in  height. 

Vv  hen  the  rooms  are  very  lofty,  and  the  ventila- 
tors are  placed  at  the  top,  a  strong  current  will  be 
required  to  remove  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  pro- 
duced at  three  to  four  feet  from  the  floor.  This  is 
particularly  found  in  some  of  the  upper  wards  in 
workhouses  which  are  built  in  the  roof,  and  where 
the  windows  are  placed  much  below  the  highest 
part  of  the  room . 

Hence  the  most  economical  size  of  rooms  for  ventilation, 
cubic  space,  is  that  of  10  to  12  feet  in  height. 

With  both  low  and  lofty  rooms,  the  system  of  admitting  the  outer  air 
into  the  ceiling  and  in  the  floors  is  very  suitable  ;  and  it  would  only 
find  the  amount  which  could  be  borne  without  inconvenience  to 
and  which  would    prevent  too  great  an  increase  of 
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A.    Burner,    and    gas 
pipe    to    supply   the 


BB.  Pipe  to  carry  off 
the  foul  air  from  the 
burner. 

CC.  Pipe  to  carry  off 
the  heated  air  ol  the 
room. 

DD.  Inlet  for  cold  ex- 
ternal fresh  air. 


The  arrows  show  the 
direction  of  the  cur- 
rents of  air  when  in 
operation. 


as  for  the  use  of 


both 
remain  to 
the  inmates, 
temperature  in  the  low 
and  deficient  heat  in  the  high  rooms.  -  hen  the  force  of  the  current  is  too 
great,  it  would  be  better  to  break  it  on  the  outside  by  perforated  zinc  than  to 
diminish  the  size  or  number  of  the  ventilators,  or  to  close  them  on  the  inside. 

9  As  hot-water  tanks  are  now  introduced  into  several  parts  of  workhouses, 
they  might  be  made  conducive  to  ventilation,  if  properly  placed  in  >hafts. 

10.  The  ventilation  of  upper  corridors  should  be  always  by  louvre  lights, 
and  the  skylights  in  every  part  of  the  building  should  be  opened  and  used  as 
ventilators. 

i  he  subject  of  warming  the  ward  is  essentially  connected  with  that  of  venti-  Warmth. 
lation,  for  the  inmates  being  aged  need  warmth  as  well  as  pure  air.     There  are 
defects  in  the  present  system  of  supplying  heat  which  will  be  increased  with 
i .  rentilation,  and  attention  to  the  two  must  go  pari  passu. 

When  there  is  o   I     one  fire  grate  in  a  .   or  in  very  long  wards  where 

there  are  two,  there  are  -ome  inmates  who  are  placed  almost  out  of  reach  of 
their  influence  ;  and  other  methods  of  warming  should  be  devised. 

Hot-water  pipes  are  placed  both  in  the  corridors  and  along  the  si'e  of  the 
wards  at  Whitechapel,  &c,  and  steam-pipes  are  similarly  employ*  d  at  other 
workhouses;  but  this  metiiod  ot  heating  is  not  by  any  means  general.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  hot  water  is  better  for  this  purpose  than  -team,  since  an  approach 
to  uniformity  of  temperature  may  be  the  more  readily  maintained  ;  and  with  the 
necessity  for  the  supply  of  hot  water  to  all  parts  of  the  workhouse,  this  may  be 
economically  effected. 

The  proper  course  is  to  warm  the  air  in  the  corridors,  so  that  by  ventilation 
the  warm  air  may  pass  into  the  wards,  if  that  should  not  suffice,  the  pipes 
should  be  carried  underneath  the  floor,  at  the  centre  of  each  ward,  and  be  con- 
nected with  the  floor  ventilators.  When  they  are  placed  above  the  floor  and  on 
one  side  only  of  the  ward,  the  hi  at  is  distributed  less  uniformly  ;  and,  as  i  found 
when  making  a  special  inspection  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  prin  ces 

for  the  Government,  whilst  some  complained  of  the  cold,  others  complained  of 
the  heat  when  the  pipes  were  placed  very  near  to  the 

This  subject  is  one  of  much  difficulty,  since  whilst  it  is  undesirable  to  raise 
the  temperature  above  64°,  it  ha    bee  i  found,  in  hospitals  heated  in    his  manner, 

372.  G  4  impossible 
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impossible  to  prevent  wide  variations,  and  sometimes  that  degree  of  heat  has 
been  much  exceeded  Moreover,  all  methods  of  this  class  tend  to  unduly  dry 
the  air.  Mid  render  the  occurrence  of  inflammatory  diseases  more  probable  in 
thos  -  who  may  he  predisposed  to  them.     The  former  can  scarcely  be 

prevented,  if  at  the  Mime  linn  it  he  needful  to  raise  the  temperature  ol  the  air 
considerably;  hut  the  latter  maj  he  in  part  obviated  by  the  evaporation  of 
water. 

The  ventilating  stove  which  has  been  introduced  into  certain  parts  of  barracks 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Guardians,  since  by  its  construction  it  warms 
tin-  air  which  is  admitted  into  the  rooms. 


Nursing. 

It  must,  I  think,  he  admitted  universally,  that  the  sick  and  the  infirm  aged 
must  in  future  he  attended  by  paid  nurses,  and  the  pauper  inmates  he  employed 
only  as  servants,  or  in  an  entirely  sub  rdinate  capacity.  It  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  am  scale  of  numbers,  since  the  separation  of  the  various  buildings  in  most 
workhouses,  and  the  classification  of  the  inmates,  demand  that  the  requirements 
of  each  workhouse  shall  he  separately  studied.  As  a  rule,  however,  a  greater 
proportional  number  of  nurses  will  be  required  in  the  lunacy,  lying-in,  and  siek 
wards  than  in  the  aged  and  infirm  wards.  Wherever  it  is  practicable,  there 
should  he  separate  nurses  for  each  of  those  classes,  but  the  nurse  of  the  lying- 
in  ward  might  also  have  special  care  of  the  nursery.  There  should  also  be 
both  day  and  night  nurses.  When  making  our  inspection  of  the  different 
workhouses,  we  endeavoured  to  consider  the  special  circumstances  of  each,  and 
conferred  with  the  medical  officer  and  master,  and  1  have  given  the  results  in 
the  separate  reports. 

From  these  reports  and  from  the  tables  in  this  Report,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  more  thau  130  paid  nurses  already  appointed,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  additional  ones  are  now  immediately  needed.  In  effecting  this  im- 
portant and  necessary  change  in  the  system  of  nursing  it  is  advisable  that  the 
guardians  should  use  much  discretion  lest  the  issue  should  not  be  satisfactory, 
and  the  following  observations  may  not  be  unworthy  of  their  consideration. 

1.  To  obtain  trustworthy  and  efficient  persons,  a  suitable  salary  and  apart- 
ments must  be  provided.  The  salary  at  present  varies  from  about  12  /.  to  50  /., 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  nurses  apparently  so  respectable 
could  be  obtained  at  Marvlebone  Workhouse  at  14/.  per  year.  In  many  of  the 
workhouses,  as  at  Rotherhithe,  the  present  accommodation  for  nurses  is  not  such 
as  to  render  the  nui'ses  contented. 

2.  It  must  not  be  presumed  that  because  nurses  are  to  be  paid,  perfection 
will  be  attained.  The  experience  of  hospitals  shows  that  many  such  are  careless 
and  inefficient,  not  over  honest,  and  given  to  strong  drinks  when  opportunity 
offers.     Drunkenness  is  by  no  means  unknown  in  hospital  nurses. 

3.  A  system  of  general  superintendence  of  the  nursing  must  be  devised  and 
carefully  watched  with  a  view  to  improvement.  At  present  the  matron  is  pre- 
sumed to  do  this,  and  if  there  should  be  a  superintendent  nurse  appointed  she 
will  not  unfrequently  assume  upon  her  position,  and  misunderstandings  between 
her,  the  matron,  and  the  medical  officer  may  reasonably  be  expected. 

In  the  smaller  workhouses  it  would  be  possible  for  such  superintending  nurse 
to  have  charge  of  a  particular  part  of  the  workhouse,  as,  for  example,  the  lying-in 
ward  and  tl.e  nurscn . 

4.  Whilst  providing  comfortable  rations  for  the  nurses,  it  is  advisable  to  with- 
draw the  temptation  of  strong  drinks  as  far  as  possible.  This  may  be  effected 
by  allowing  the  night  nurse  an  abundant  and  comfortable  tea,  by  giving  a 
monetary  allowance  instead  of  beer  and  gin  to  such  as  will  take  it  and  faithfully 
refrain  from  using  those  liquids,  and,  above  all,  by  appointing  teetotal  nurses. 
This  seems  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  question,  and  with  the  probable  extension 
of  the  system  of  paid  nurses  the  guardians  might  mitigate  the  evil.  All  rewards 
for  special  labour  should  he  given  in  another  form. 

5.  In  utilising  the  inmates  as  aids  in  nursing,  more  care  should  be  taken  in 
their  selection ;  a   monetarv  reward,  and  some  badge  of  honour  made  depen- 
dent 
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dent  upon  good  conduct,  and  some  special  privileges  allowed  which  wonld  excite          Part  II. 
emulation  and  promote  self-respect.     At  present  the  allowances  appeal  almost         ilES  KAL 
exclusivelv   to  the  appetite,  and  lead  to   drunkenness,  and   hut  little   indeed       RETIEW  AN 
appeals  to  their  sense  of  sell-respect  and  ambition.  

There  seems  no  reason  why  persons  should  not  he  found  in  every  workhouse  Nursing-. 

who,  by  this  method  and  some  training,  could  not  be  removed  from  the  ranks 
of  paupers  and  promoted  to  the  situation  of  under  or  assistant  nurses. 

The  capability  to  read  should  be  an  essential  requirement  for  all  but  those 
engaged  in  mere  menial  work,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  if  some  proper 
efforts  were  made  to  enable  the  inmates  to  learn  to  read,  it  would  not  only  pro- 
fitably engage  their  time  and  thoughts,  but  would  increase  their  self-respect, 
give  them  the  means  of  gaining  amusement  and  instruction,  and  make  them 
more  fitted  to  aid  in  the  nursing  department. 

It  is  desirable  that  a  system  should  be  devised  for  elevating  the  condition 
of  the  permanent  inmates  of  workhouses  in  this  direction,  and  none  could  do 
this  so  efficiently  as  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mrs.  Tait,  Miss  Twining,  and  the  other 
benevolent  ladies  who  are  already  interested  in  workhouse  management.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  one  workhouse  might  be  supplied  with  some  nurses  from  the 
trained  inmates  of  another. 

6.  The  procuring  and  administration  of  stimulants  and  the  administration  of 
medicine  should  be  effected  entirely  by  the  paid  nurses,  and  the  stimulants 
should  be  kept  under  their  care  and  subject  to  their  responsibility. 

7.  The  midwife  should  reside  within  the  workhouse,  and  having  undergone 
a  proper  training,  should  occupy  a  position  higher  than  the  nurses  and  have 
more  comfortable  apartments. 

8.  Male  nurses,  except  for  the  care  of  lunatics  and  imbeciles,  are  not  so  fitted 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  as  females. 

Chaplain. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  greater  defect  in   the  arrangements  of  a   Chaplain. 
workhouse  than  in  those  with  which  the  chaplain  is  or  should  be  connected — a 
defect  which  is  not  properly  appreciated, — and  there  is  a  requirement  in  con- 
nection with  it  greater  even,  if  possible,  than  that  of  medical  attention. 

Whilst  both  a  workhouse  and  a  hospital  agree  in  the  reception  of  sick  cases, 
they  differ  in  this,  that  the  inmates  of  a  workhouse  usually  remain  there  for 
many  years,  or  until  the  end  of  life  ;  and  even  the  chronic  sick  are  not  turned 
away  after  a  few  mcnths  treatment,  as  at  an  hospital,  but  are  retained  until  death 
or  recovery  occurs.  Old  age  and  infirmity  are,  for  the  most  part,  beyond 
medical  skill,  as  is  also  the  large  majority  of  cases  of  consumption  and  other 
chronic  diseases  which  are  found  in  the  workhouse  wards.  Thus  the  benefits  of 
the  medical  officer's  attention  are  usually  temporary  ;  but,  for  the  same  reason, 
the  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  chaplain's  ministry  is  incalculably  great, 
and  the  issue  extremely  important.  Hence,  whilst  every  facility  should  be 
offered  to  the  skill  of  the  medical  officer,  surely  not  less  should  be  given  to  and 
solicited  from  the  chaplain  ;  and  if  daily  visits  and  personal  and  careful  atten- 
tion are  required  from  the  former,  the  same,  at  least,  should  be  required  from 
the  latter. 

But  in  extremely  few  workhouses  is  there  a  resident  chaplain  ;  and,  with 
those  exceptions,  there  is  no  provision  made  in  any  workhouse  (or  in  exceed- 
ingly few  workhouses)  for  their  daily  visits,  and  for  personal  attention,  except 
to  the  sick  ;  and  in  some  instances,  as  at  Stepney,  with  two  chaplains,  each 
receiving  a  small  stipend,  they  are  not  summoned  to  see  a  dying  case  unless  the 
patient  wishes  it.  It  was  most  painful  to  see  the  dying  man  at  that  union  left 
alone  to  die  without  religious  instruction,  and  not  less  so  to  bear  in  mind  that 
so  many  die  in  institutions  without  that  constant  instruction  and  consolation 
which  a  resident  chaplain,  or  a  minister  who  attends  daily,  could  alone  afford. 

But  beyond  this,  the  instruction  of  the  inmates  by  religious  and  entertaining 
books,  and,  indeed,  their  amusement  by  simple  games,  and  by  occasional  musical 
entertainments,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  singing  for  the  choir,  seems  to  be  a 
duty  which  could  be  most  kindly  and  effectually  performed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  chaplain. 

He  could  select  proper  books  and  tracts,  and  suit  them  to  the  individual 
3  7  -2.  H  inmates; 
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inmates;  and  lie  could  read  and  explain,  and  induce  benevolent  persons  to  read 
and  explain  them  ;  and,  by  his  example  and  encouragement,  excite  an  interest 
which  is  now  sadly  wanting. 

Nothing  is  more  lamentable  than  to  see  so  many  aged  and  infirm  persons 
listlessly  lying  or  sitting  about  with  no  instruction,  no  amusement,  and  no 
occupation;  and  to  know  that  they  arc  practically  confine t  to  the  workhouse, 
are  in  the  charge  of  the  State,  and  will  remain  so' until  tiny  die.  No  attention 
and  no  money  could  be  more  appropriately  given  than  CO  remedy  this  evil. 

The  stipends  of  the  chaplains,  Like  the  amount  of  duty  which  they  are  required 
to  perform,  and  the  position  w  Inch  they  should  occupy  in  the  scheme  of  manage- 
ment in  workhouses,  are  inadequate. 

In  my  opinion,  a  chaplain  should  be  required  to  attend  daily  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours,  whether  lor  formal  religious  service,  or  for  the  informal  in- 
struction and  comfort  of  the  inmates  ;  and  in  the  large  workhouses  he  should 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  reside  within  the  walls. 
As  a  consequence,  he  should  receive  a  suitable  stipend;  he  should,  more- 
over, in  many  cases  like  the  medical  officer,  be  an  ex  ajjicio  member  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  with  power  to  speak,  but  not  to  vote. 

It  cannot  he  doubted  that  a  prudent  and  diligent  chaplain  would  be  able  to 
exert  a  favourable  influence,  both  upon  the  poor  themselves,  and  upon  the 
administration  of  the  poor  laws  in  the  workhouse. 


Medical  Officer. 

Medical  Officer.  The  subject  of  the  medical  care  of  the   inmates  of  workhouses  is  of  so  great 

importance,  and  is  at  present  so  diverse  that  its  discussion  is  attended  with 
much  difficulty. 

At  present  the  greater  number  of  workhouses  have  each  one  medical  officii-, 
and  he  is  allowed  private  practice.  In  a  considerable  number  the  same  officer 
has  charge  of  an  out-door  district,  and  thus  has  more  of  his  time  and  attention 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  poor.  A  few  workhouses  have  two  medical 
officers  each,  and  in  a  small  number  tin-  guardians  engage  the  whole  time  of 
the  medical  officer,  who  resides  or  does  not  reside  within  the  workhouse.  In  a 
large  proportion  the  guardians  provide  all  the  drugs  with  or  without  a  dis- 
penser ;  in  others  they  find  some  drugs,   and  in  a  few  they  do  not  provide  any. 

In  some,  all  the  extras  allowed  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  are  paid  to  the  medi- 
cal officer,  in  others  only  a  part  of  them,  and  in  some  none  ;  and  hence  the  salary 
paid  to  that  officer  is  or  is  not  increased  by  extras,  and  is  or  is  not  decreased 
by  the  cost  of  drugs. 

As  numerous  questions  arise  for  discussion  under  this  head,  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  them  in  order. 

1.  As  to  Residence.- — There  is  no  reason  why  a  medical  officer  should  not 
discharge  his  duties  efficiently,  whether  he  reside  within  the  workhouse  or  very 
near  to  it.  for  the  class  of  cases  are  such  as  rarely  make  sudden  calls  for  him, 
and  very  rarely  necessitate  a  night  visit.  It  is,  however,  essential  that  he  reside 
very  near  to  the  workhouse,  and  that  he  be  not  so  much  engaged  in  other  duties 
that  he  cannot  speedily  answer  the  workhouse  call. 

^  hen  the  workhouse  is  very  large,  and  such  as  to  demand  nearly  the  whole 
time  of  a  medical  man,  it  is  doubtless  convenient  that  he  should  reside  within 
the  walls. 

At  present  this  is  unfrequent,  and  the  accommodation  provided  is  not  fitting 
for  a  professional  man. 

2.  As  to  Prix  ale  Practice. — The  only  incompatibility  between  the  pursuit  of 
private  practici  and  the  discharge  of  workhouse  duties  is  that  of  the  extent  of 
practice.  The  income  from  the  workhouse  is  fixed,  whilst  that  from  private 
practice  varies  with  the  number  of  individual  visits,  and  it  will  depend  upon 
the  habits  and  views  of  the  medical  officer  whether  he  will  allow  the  one  to 
clash  with  the  other.  My  knowledge  of  medical  men  is  extensive,  and,  judging 
from  that  and  the  general  moderation  of  desire  for  pecuniary  gain  which  marks 
the  profession,  1  feel  assured  that  even  with  the  temptation  of  private  practice 
the  duties  of  medical  officer,  in  his  attendance  upon  the  sick,  arc  very  generally 
well  and  faithfully  performed.  In  individual  eases  this  may  not  be  so,  and,  in 
general,  whether  the  subject  be  regarded  in  this  light  or  in  that  of  the  distribu- 
tion 
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tion  of  professional  advantages  among  professional  men,  I  do  not  doubt  that  a 
medical  gentleman  enjoying  large  private  practice  should  make  way  at  the 
workhouse  for  another,  and  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  poor  that  the 
medical  officer  should  have  time  at  his  command,  and  ambition  as  his  incentive 
to  duty. 

3.  As  to  Assistance. — Except  in  the  cases  where  a  resident  assistant  is  needful, 
as  iu  large  workhouses,  I  am  of  opinion  that  whilst  the  medical  officer  should 
appoint  a  deputy,  he  should  himself  personally  discharge  all  the  duties  of  the 
office.  The  plan  of  a  medical  officer  sending  an  assistant  to  see  some  of  the 
cases  before  his  arrival,  is  to  lessen  his  knowledge  and  interest  in  the  sick  cases, 
and,  in  fact,  although  not  in  theory,  to  lessen  his  responsibility.  It  is,  moreover, 
advantageous  to  the  poor  that  they  should  be  always  under  the  treatment  of 
the  same,  person. 

When  the  assistant  is  thus  employed  because  the  medical  officer  is  indisposed 
to  do  the  work,  or  because  his  pecuniary  means  render  him  independent  of  the 
appointment,  or  because  he  is  largely  engaged  in  private  practice,  the  medical 
officer  should  resign  and  make  room  for  some  less  fortunate  person  ;  and 
when  it  arises  from  old  age,  or  from  the  fact  that  the  medical  officer  has  a 
partner  whose  duty  is  to  aid  in  the  performance  of  the  work,  the  guardians 
would  do  well  to  appoint  the  substitute  or  the  partner  as  co-medical  officer,  with 
a  separate  salary  and  absolute  responsibility. 

A  resident  assistant  might  be  wisely  appointed  to  all  workhouses  having  500 
inmates. 

4.  As  to  Exclusion  from  Private  Practice. — This  implies  the  devotion  of  the 
whole  time  of  the  medical  officer  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  Arguments  mav  be 
cogently  cited  both  in  favourof  and  against  this  exclusion.  It  issaidthat  themedical 
officer  will  in  that  case  be  young  and  inexperienced,  and  will  resign  as  soon  as  his 
way  is  clear  to  enter  upon  private  practice.  As  to  the  former,  the  existing  facts 
are  adverse,  for  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  medical  officer  is  not  young ;  and,  more- 
over, Sir  B.  Brodie,  when  giving  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Poor  Law  Administration,  was  of  opinion  that  as  young  men  have 
time  at  command  and  a  strong  desire  to  advance  their  interests  in  the  world, 
they  would  probably  be,  upon  the  whole,  more  valuable  medical  officers  than 
men  more  advanced  in  life  and  largely  engaged  in  private  practice.  To  this  also 
maybe  added  the  fact,  that  several  of  the  existing  officers  have  held  the  appoint- 
ment for  many  years. 

There  are,  however,  some  disadvantages. 

(A.)  When  a  medical  man  regards  this  as  his  fixed  object  in  life  he 
may  lose  the  incentive  of  ambition,  and  be  so  engrossed  by  and  content 
with  his  duties  that  he  withdraws  from  association  with  his  professional 
brethren,  reads  but  little,  and  soon  lags  behind  the  time.  To  this  there 
are  no  doubt  exceptions,  and  it  is  possible  for  one  so  circumstanced  to  make 
use  of  his  leisure  to  increase  his  acquaintance  and  medical  knowledge. 

(B.)  When  a  medical  man  has  thus  chosen  his  course  and  has  attained 
to  a  certain  age  he  becomes  unfit  for  private  practice,  or  if  he  should  seek 
it  he  would  not  find  it,  and  thus  his  means  of  living  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
guardians.  Appointments  of  this  class  in  the  medical  profession  are  not  so 
numerous  that  a  medical  officer  would  readily  pass  from  one  to  another,  and 
thus  he  would  be  likely  to  lose  some  of  his  sense  of  independence  and  be- 
coroe  more  and  more  subservient  to  the  views  of  some  leading  guardians. 
Hence,  he  might  hesitate  to  discharge  some  of  the  duties  of  his  office  vas, 
for  example,  the  ordering  of  extras  and  the  removal  of  noisy  lunatics,  with 
proper  independence.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  for  a  prudent  man 
to  increasingly  gain  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  guardians,  so  that  as 
he  becomes  older  he  may  become  more  influential. 

My  own  judgment  and  observation  lead  me  to  regard  the  former  as  the  more 
probable  occurrence  under  the  existing  arrangements. 

To  these  considerations  must  be  added  the  fact  that  there  are  many  medical 
men  who,  from  want  of  pecuniary  means  or  good  address,  do  not  succeed  in 
private  practice,  but  who  are  admirably  fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  nublic 
appointment  of  this  class.     Such  would,  for  the  most  part,  be  men  in  middle 
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lift*  and  of  matured  and  fixed  purposes,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  many  such 
would  make  good  officers,  and  that  such  appointments  would  supply  a  want. 

The  question  of  residence  within  the  workhouse  arises  in  these  cases,  for  in 
some  workhouses,  as  at  Mile  End,  the  medical  officers  are  married,  and  live  out 
of  the  workhouse. 

!  hiving  reference  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and,  on  the  ground  of 
economy,  both  to  the  guardians  and  themselves,  it  would  he  better  for  them  to 
reside  within  theworkhouse,  since  the  guardians  might  provide  a  house  and  officers' 
rations  at  a  much  less  cost  than  that  paid  by  the  medical  officer  out  of  the  work- 
house ;  and  if  the  latter  were  a  married  man  the  rations  allotted  to  himself 
alone,  being  double  rations,  would  do  much  towards  supplying  the  wants  of  a  wife 
or  even  of  a  small  family.  If  the  plan  of  appointing  officers  of  this  class  were 
to  be  extended,  it  would  be  desirable  that  houses  should  be  provided  for  them 
within  the  walls,  such  as  are  found  in  lunatic  asylums.  This  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult in  the  case  of  workhouses  having  large  plots  of  land,  as  at  Mile  End.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  some  officers  would  prefer  to  live  without  the  walls. 

5.  As  to  holding  the  Office  of  Medical  Officer  to  a  District. — In  the 
case  of  those  who  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  Guardians, 
it  may  not  be  doubted  that  if  the  workhouse  be  not  a  large  one,  it  is 
advantageous  that  the  double  appointment  should  exist.  The  case  is,  how- 
ever, different  with  those  engaged  in  private  practice,  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  salary  allotted  by  the  guardians  to  the  two  offices  is  certainly  less  than 
would  be  given  to  each  separately,  and  to  two  different  persons.  Moreover, 
except  in  the  case  of  young  men  just  entering  upon  practice,  the  two  sets  of 
duties  are  scarcely  compatible  with  private  practice,  and  I  have  reason  to  think 
that  the  duties,  and  particularly  those  within  the  workhouse,  would  be  more 
efficiently  discharged  if  an  officer  held  only  one  appointment.  Moreover,  as 
there  are  always  numerous  medical  men  desirous  to  hold  these  appointments 
in  the  metropolis,  it  would  be  more  consistent  in  the  guardians  to  multiply 
their  officers,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the 
medical  profession. 

6.  As  to  Duties. — The  idea  prevails  too  generally,  I  think,  that  the  attention 
of  the  medical  officer  is  due  to  the  sick  only,  and  that  in  order  to  discharge 
his  duly  more  conveniently  and  expeditiously  the  sick  should  be  congregated 
together  in  a  separate  building  or  in  separate  wards.  But  with  the  present 
organization  of  workhouses,  I  think  he  should  regard  the  whole  as  an  asylum, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  rooms  for  the  able-bodied,  should  visit  every  ward 
and  see  every  inmate  more  frequently  than  is  now  practised. 

Moreover,  the  medical  officer  does  not,  I  think,  occupy  that  position  as 
sanitary  officer  which  is  indicated  by  the  Consolidated  Order,  and  which 
would  be  very  useful  to  the  guardians  and  conducive  to  his  own  satisfaction 
and  position.  It  is  not  enough,  I  think,  to  hasten  through  the  sick  wards 
and  see  such  as  are  very  ill,  or  such  as  desire  a  visit,  and  to  enter  the  door 
of  the  aged  and  infirm  wards  and  ask  if  any  inmate  wishes  to  see  him,  and 
to  omit  the  wards  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse  altogether,  or  visit  them 
once  a  week  or  once  in  a  fortnight.  He  should  also  consider  as  in  his  depart- 
ment all  the  subjects  on  which  his  opinion  should  be  expressed,  and  which  are 
of  the  greatest  moment  in  the  Poor  Law  Administration,  such  as  nursing, 
diet,  serving  of  food,  classification  of  the  inmates,  supply  of  furniture  and 
clothing,  and  cubic  space,  and  should  not  fail  to  advise  the  guardians  and  point 
out  defects  on  suitable  opportunities.  In  this  respect  he  would  not  only  discharge 
his  duty  to  the  guardians  bur  also  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  which  represents  the 
public  by  whom  half  of  his  salary  is  paid. 

His  position  is  one  of  much  influence,  but  of  some  delicacy  and  difficulty,  from 
the  numerous  points  at  which  his  duties  touch  those  of  the  master,  matron, 
superintendent  nurse,  and  guardians  ;  and  as  he  has  now,  by  universal  assent, 
tlie  power  to  order  certain  extras,  which  even  the  guardians  respect,  so  should 
his  influence  be  felt  in  the  nursing,  and  in  every  sanitary  arrangement  of  the 
workhouse. 

I  do  not  purpose  to  enter  into  any  detail  in  reference  to  the  precise  duties 
of  the  medical  officer,  but  I  think  that  in  all  the  metropolitan  workhouses  he 
should  attend  at  two  stated  periods  daily.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  time 
which  should  be  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  the  duty,  but  in  several  workhouses 
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the  actual  time  is,  I  think,  too  short ;  and  in  general,  when  only  two  hours,  or 
thereabouts,  are  daily  occupied,  a  further  extension  of  time  is,  I  think,  neces- 
sary. It  is  also  important  to  state  that  far  too  much  clerical  work  is  required 
of  the  medical  officer.  In  some  cases,  as  at  Shoreditch,  we  were  assured 
that  not  less  than  12  hours  weekly  were  spent  in  keeping  his  books,  whilst  two 
to  six  hours  were  the  usual  periods  elsewhere.  If  a  general  dietary  were  ordered 
which  was  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  much  of  this  disagreeable 
work  would  not  be  necessary. 

Bed  cards  stating  the  nature  of  the  disease,  with  the  diet  and  medicines 
ordered,  and  repetitions  of  the  same,  with  the  date,  should  be  placed  over  each 
bed,  or  on  the  side  of  each  locker. 

I  think  also  that  he  should  attend  all  cases  of  midwifery,  and  receive  for 
his  fee  the  amount  paid  by  the  non-pauper  poor,  at  least,  in  every  workhouse 
where  there  is  not  a  properly  qualified  resident  midwife. 

The  arrangement  of  the  system  of  nursing  should  also  be  under  his  control 
and  direction. 
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7.  Supply  of  Drugs. — In  three  instances  the  medical  officer  intimated  that 
it  would  be  better  for  their  patients  if  they  had  not  to  provide  the  drugs,  and 
implied  that  they  did  withhold,  or  were  tempted  to  withhold,  proper  drugs 
from  them.  I  fear  that  the  use  of  this  argument,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
guardians  to  increase  the  salaries  of  medical  officers,  has  been  too  much  sanc- 
tioned by  the  latter,  and  by  the  medical  profession,  since  it  implies  a  charge 
of  cruelty  and  dishonesty  against  medical  officers, — that  of  withholding  the 
means  of  restoring  health  which,  by  their  contract  with  the  guardians,  they 
were  bound  to  supply.  I  utterly  disbelieve  such  an  inference  in  reference  to 
the  medical  profession  generally,  and  could  admit  it  only  in  the  most  excep- 
tional case.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  known  that  even  in  reference  to  drugs,  there 
are  both  luxurious  and  economical  modes  of  dispensing  which  yet  make  no 
appreciable  difference  in  the  effects  of  the  remedy.  Whether  a  medical  officer 
give  carbonate  of  ammonia  at  10  d.,  or  compound  spirit  of  ammonia  at 
3  s.  6d.  per  lb.,  is  of  little  or  no  real  moment  to  the  patient,  so  that  whilst 
he  may  choose  to  give  the  more  expensive  form  to  a  private  patient,  he  inflicts 
no  injury  upon,  nor  deprives  of  any  benefit,  the  club  patient,  the  hospital  patient, 
or  the  pauper,  when  he  prescribes  the  cheaper  form.  Only  so  far,  I  feel  assured, 
does  a  difference  exist  in  the  supply  of  medicine  to  paupers,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  a  medical  man  who  had  undertaken  the  charge  of  a  sick  person, 
whether  with  or  without  remuneration,  would  withhold  needful  medicines. 

But  to  avoid  the  possible  occurrence  of  this  evil  in  any  individual  case,  and 
to  relieve  the  medical  officer  from  the  virtual  deduction  of  salary,  caused  by 
the  cost  of  drugs,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  the  guardians  were  to  provide 
all  the  requisite  drugs.  This  should  not  be  as  at  Paddington,  by  paying  a 
druggist  to  dispense  the  medicines,  but  by  purchasing  the  drugs  from  whole- 
sale houses  at  the  wholesale  prices,  and  having  them  dispensed  in  the  work- 
house. This  plan  may  not  be  adapted  to  country  unions,  but  in  London  and 
some  of  the  larger  provincial  unions  the  guardians  should  provide  the  drugs 
for  both  the  in-door  and  out-door  poor,  and  have  them  dispensed  at  one  place 
by  their  own  dispenser. 

8.  As  to  a  Dispenser. — When  the  guardians  provide  drugs  for  the  out- door 
poor  there  is  sufficient  employment  for  a  dispenser,  and  they  appoint  one  who 
dispenses  the  medicines  for  the  workhouse  also,  'lhere  is  also  a  dispenser 
employed  at  Lambeth  for  the  workhouse  only,  who,  in  addition  to  this  duty, 
superintends  the  nursing  on  the  male  side.  Should  the  guardians  universally 
find  drugs,  it  will  be  wise  also  for  them  to  pay  a  dispenser,  and  to  engage  his 
spare  time  in  other  duties,  as  those  of  a  superintendent  of  nurses,  or  clerk  to 
the  master  or  storekeeper,  &c.  The  medical  officer  would  thus  be  relieved  of 
a  disagreeable  duty,  and  might  fairly  be  required  to  devote  more  time  to 
his  other  duties,  whilst  the  management  of  the  workhouse  would  be  ma- 
terially improved  by  the  attention  of  the  dispenser  to  the  other  part  of  his 
duty. 

9.  As  to  Salary.— It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  arrangements  as 
to  salary  and  emoluments  are  at  present  very  varied,  and  not  based  upon 
recognisable   principles.     When  discussing  these  questions  with  the  medical 
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officers,  we  learned  that  only  in  three  or  four  instances  were  they  satisfied 
with  their  emoluments,  and  the  others  mentioned  certain  sums  which,  as 
they  considered,  should  be  paid  to  them,  and  which  1  have  stated  in  the  special 
reports. 

There  was  a  general  wish,  in  which  I  fully  concur, — 

(  \.)  That  the  guardians  should  provide  drugs  and  a  dispenser,  and 

(U.)  That  extras  for  midwifery,  &c,  as  allowed  by  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
should  be  added  ;  and  the  medical  officers  should  sign  lunacy  certificates 
and  receive  the  fees. 

Some  did  not  care  to  have  a  dispenser,  and  others  preferred  an  inclusive  salary, 
whilst  the  medical  officers  at  .Marylebone  and  St.  Pancras  were  not  specially 
desirous  of  any  change. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  possible  to  lay  down  any  principle  in  the  payment  of 
salaries  to  medical  officers  which  shall  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  all, 
and  as  in  payment  for  nearly  all  other  duties,  it  must  rest  upon  the  relations  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  be  its  own  authority. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  the  medical  profession  to  do  a  very  large 
amount  of  work  without  fee,  and  thence,  with  the  exception  of  certain  recognised 
fees,  to  attach  more  value  to  the  duty  than  to  direct  emolument.  Hence,  medical 
men  have  taken  public  appointments  without  salary,  or  with  a  totally  inadequate 
salary,  and  having  no  agreement  amongst  themselves  by  which  they  could 
act  together,  they  have  been  ready  to  underbid  each  other.  Legislation  has 
mitigated  this  evil  in  reference  to  the  Poor  Law,  by  rendering  it  illegal  to  receive 
tenders  from  medical  officers,  and  by  requiring  the  guardians  to  fix  the  salary 
before  the  appointment  is  made  ;  but  beyond  this  it  could  not  go,  and  the  pro- 
fession must  be  allowed  to  undersell  its  services  if  it  should  think  proper  so 
to  do. 

But  in  spite  of  this,  salaries  have  increased,  and  so  impressed  are  the  public 
with  their  inadequacy  in  relation  to  the  service  rendered,  and  the  position  and 
expenses  of  medical  men,  that  the  increase  is  still  progressive,  but  no  principle 
has  been  evolved  by  which  it  might  be  known  when  a  medical  officer  was  fairly 
remunerated. 

In  the  case  of  resident  medical  officers,  the  guardians  have  the  advantage  of 
the  example  of  other  institutions,  as  hospitals  and  that  of  medical  men,  in 
paying  their  assistants  ;  but  there  is  no  analogy  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  at 
the  same  time  engaged  in  private  practice,  except  that  of  their  <  rdinary  fees, 
which  could  not  be  adopted. 

It  is  usual,  when  comparing  the  salaries  in  different,  workhouses,  and  showing 
the  inadequacy  of  them,  to  take  as  the  b;;sis  the  number  of  sick  ;  but  this  fails, 
I  think,  for  two  opposite  reasons:  first,  the  number  of  sick  is  increased  by  fully 
one-third  in  most  workhouses,  simply  in  order  to  obtain  for  the  aged  and  infirm 
a  better  dietary,  and  the  name  and  diet  being  thus  placed  upon  the  list,  but 
little  or  no  further  attention  to  that  case  is  required,  and  hence  the  work  can 
be  fairly  estimated  only  by  the  numbers  from  which  these  are  excluded  ;  second, 
it  appears  to  me  desirable  that,  in  future,  the  attention  of  the  medical  officer 
should  be  more  regularly  directed  to  all  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  and 
that  he  should  assume  the  duties  of  sanitary  officer,  all  of  which  will  demand 
the  employment  of  more  lime  than  has  hitherto  been  necessary. 

And  in  addition  to  these  may  be  added  the  diversity  of  plan  pursued  by 
different  medical  officers  in  reference  to  lunatics,  which  alone  prevents  an  accu- 
rate comparison  between  the  labour  of  the  several  officers. 

Yet  it  should  not  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  amongst  medical 
men  as  to  the  sum  which  should  be  regarded  as  fairly  sufficient.  If  the  recom- 
mendation already  made  be  effected,  viz.  that  the  guardians  in  all  cases  pro- 
vide drags,  and  in  suitable  cases  a  dispenser,  would  it  not  be  satisfactory  gene- 
rally for  the  salary  to  be  calculated  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  adult  on  the  average 
maximum  number  of  inmates  in  the  workhouse  at  one  time  ? — two  children,  as 
defined  by  the  Poor  Law,  viz.  persons  under  set.  16,  to  be  considered  as  an 
adult. 

This  would  require  a  considerable  increase  in  the  salaries  of  nearly  all  the 
mei.ical  officers,  and  particularly  of  those  in  the  larger  workhouses  ;  and  it 
would  probably  lead  the   guardians  to  appoint  one  or  more  resident  medical 

officers 
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officers  to  each  workhouse,  who  would  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of 
the  office. 

All  medical  officers  who  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  their 
office  should  be  entitled  to  a  superannuation  allowance,  and  be  placed 
by  the  Legislature  under  the  provisions  of  the  Superannuation  Act. 

10.  As  to  their  Ability  and  Rank. — It  has  been  the  fashion  to  consider  the 
Poor  Law  medical  officers  as  members  of  the  profession  of  inferior  ability  or 
character,  or  as  young  and  inexperienced  men,  willing  to  accept  these  appoint- 
ments with  a  view  to  obtain  private  practice;  and  it  has  been  very  generally 
asserted  that,  being  underpaid,  they  have  discharged  their  duties  in  a  careless 
manner. 

However  true  this  may  have  been  30  years  ago,  it  is.  I  believe,  utterly  incor- 
rect now.  The  advances  in  medical  knowledge  and  the  improvement  in  medical 
teaching  have  been  great,  almost  beyond  conception,  within  that  period  ;  and 
an  amount  of  knowledge,  whether  practical  or  literary,  which  30  years  ago  was 
very  much  restricted  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  profession  and  to  a  few 
leading  men  in  the  larger  provincial  towns,  has  been  extended  to  the  lower 
branch  of  the  profession  and  as  a  necessary  result,  the  position  of  its  members, 
both  before  the  public  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  higher  ranks  of  their  con- 
freres, has  been  increased  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

It  is  impossible  to  meet  the  medical  officers  of  the  metropolitan  work- 
houses without  perceiving  and  acknowledging  the  high  position  which  they 
hold  by  character  and  attainments,  and  in  many  instances  the  discretion  as 
well  as  ability  with  which  they  discharge  their  duties.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  same  gentleman  who  is  the  medical  officer  to  the  work- 
house is  the  medical  adviser  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood ;  nay,  even  of  some  of  the  very  guardians  who  have  charge  of  the  poor ; 
and  if  he  be  fitted  to  attend  upon  the  middle  classes  and  the  guardians  in  their 
private  capacity,  he  must  be  fitted  to  attend  the  poorer  classes  and  to  merit  the 
confidence  of  the  guardians  in  their  corporate  capacity.  It  would,  probably, 
be  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  body  of  medical  officers  who  could  excel  those 
now  in  office  or  who  could  discharge  their  duties  more  kindly. 

Moreover,  a  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  estimation  in  which  these 
appointments  are  held  both  by  the  profession  and  the  public.  The  medical 
officer  regards  the  workhouse  as  his  hospital,  and,  in  his  degree,  regards  his 
position  with  as  much  pride  and  pleasure  as  is  felt  by  the  hospital  physician  ; 
whilst,  with  few  exceptions,  the  public  regard  the  appointment  as  honourable, 
and  as  evidence  of  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  medical  officer. 

Hence,  in  every  aspect  of  the  question  there  is  reason  for  congratulation ; 
and  it  now  only  remains  to  reconsider  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  the 
time  to  be  devoted  to  it,  with  a  view  to  its  increased  efficiency,  and  to  award 
such  a  salary  as  shall  remove  just  grounds  of  complaint,  increase  the  value  with 
which  the  medical  officer  regards  it,  and  be  an  inducement  to  the  most  able, 
industrious,  and  discreet,  and,  in  a  word,  the  most  efficient  medical  man,  to 
compete  for  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  this  has  been  attained,  and 
a  resident  assistant  has  been  appointed  in  the  larger  workhouses,  both  physi- 
cians and  general  practitioners  of  high  position  will  seek  the  appointmeats,  and 
within  a  few  years  the  appointment  may  rank  as  high  before  the  public  and 
the  medical  profession  as  that  of  the  present  hospitals.  When  this  takes  place, 
or  indeed  before  that  period,  it  may  be  thought  right  that  the  medical  officer 
should  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  with  power  to  speak  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Board,  but  not  to  vote. 


Part  il. 

General 
Review  and 
Suggestions. 

Medical  Officer. 


Dietary. 

As  we  have  not  entered  upon  the  subject  of  sick  dietaries,  and  as  the  general 
question  of  dietaries  in  workhouses  will  doubtless  receive  the  attention  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  I  purpose  ouly  to  offer  here  one  or  two  suggestions  relating 
thereto. 

1.  It  is  desirable  that  the  joints  be  carried  into  the  different  wards  upon 
hot  dishes,  and  there  cut  up,  and  immediately  served. 

372.  H  4  2.  The 
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Part  II. 

General 

Review  and 

Suggestions. 

Dietary. 


2.  The  meals  for  such  of  the  aged  and  infirm  as  cannot  readily  go  down 
stairs,  should  he  served  in  the  day  rooms,  and  the  joints  cut  upon  the 
table. 

3.  Extended  accommodation  fur  cooking  should  be  provided  in  the 
detached  infirmaries,  and  in  parts  of  the  workhouse  distant  from  the  main 
kitchen. 

4.  When  the  food  must  be  taken  to  distant  buildings  or  wards,  it 
should  be  carried  in  the  manner  pursued  at  the  City  of  London  workhouse, 
or  on  a  tray  which  is  enclosed  by  a  wooden  cover,  and  the  master  or  matron 
should  be   held    responsible  for  the  state   in  which   it  is   served  to   the 

patients. 

5.  Better  arrangements  in  cooking  both  as  to  material  and  skill  than  we 
found  in  many,  and  particularly  in  the  older  workhouses,  should  be  effected, 
and  some  officer  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  whole. 

6.  A  dietary  especially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  aged  and 
infirm,  imbeciles  and  lying-in  women,  should  be  arranged  and  regarded  as 
sick  diets. 

8.  The  subject  of  waste  of  food  would  be  more  fittingly  discussed  when 
the  whole  question  of  dietaries  is  under  discussion  ;  but  it  may  be  proper 
to  call  attention  to  the  great  waste  of  food  which  occurs  in  workhouses,  as 
indeed  in  other  public  institutions.  It  was  lamentable  to  see  the  swill  tub 
at  the  East  London  Workhouse,  filled  like  a  solid  mass,  with  excellent  bread 
and  other  food,  which  might  have  fed  many  persons  daily. 


PART  III.— GOVERNMENT  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  THE 

WORKHOUSES. 


Part  III. 
Government 

AND 

Supervision  of 

the  Workhouses. 


Board  of  Guar- 
dians. 


The  defects,  which  have  now  been  pointed  out,  and  which  in  some  form  and 
degree  are  very  general,  are  not  of  sudden  or  accidental  occurrence,  but  have 
existed  for  lengthened  periods  ;  and  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  that  I  should  suggest  such  alterations  as  might  appear  advisable,  it 
seems  needful  to  refer  to  some  parts  of  the  scheme  of  Poor  Law  Administration, 
with  a  view  to  show  how  the  defects  have  arisen,  why  they  have  not  been 
removed,  and  the  changes  which  appear  to  be  necessary  in  the  future. 

Poor  Law  organisation  is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts  ;  viz.,  the  local  and 
executive  authority,  and  the  central  and  supervising  authority,  with  the  officers 
under  their  control. 

The  local  authority  consists  of  a  Board  of  Guardians,  who  are  elected  for  a 
year  only,  and  are  presided  over  by  a  chairman  and  one  or  more  vice-chairmen, 
of  their  own  appointment.  Their  chief  officers  are  the  clerk,  master,  medical 
officer,  matron,  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress,  relieving  officers  and  rate 
collectors,  and  the  subordinates  are  the  porter,  nurses,  storekeeper,  and 
superintendent  of  labour.  The  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  are  found  only 
at  the  schools ;  whilst  the  relieving  officers  and  collectors  of  rates  are  devoted 
to  duties  apart,  from  the  workhouse,  and  need  not  be  included  in  this  report. 

The  guardians  consist  of  two  classes  ;  viz.,  ex  officio,  and  elected.  The  former 
are  the  county  magistrates  ;  and  whilst  several  are  met  with  on  every  country 
Board  of  Guardians,  scarcely  any  belong  to  the  Metropolitan  Boards.  Those 
in  the  country  may  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  property  and  influence. 
The  elected  "guardians  obtain  their  position  by  the  votes  of  the  ratepayers, 
except  in  the  parishes  in  London  which  have  Local  Acts,  and  there  they  are  chosen 
by  the  vestries.  Speaking  generally,  they  represent  the  middle  classes,  and  by 
their  knowledge  of  the  poor  in  their  several  localities,  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  masses  of  the  population. 

From  a  body  so  constituted,  it  might  be  expected  that  each  of  its  two  parts 
would  have  special  views;  and  if  to  the  former  may  be  allowed  superior 
education,  to  the  latter  must  be  allowed  that  which  is  at  least  equal  in  import- 
ance—an intimate  acquaintance  with  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  the  views  of 

the 
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the  ratepayers  ;  and,  in  the  country,  at  least  an  acquaintance  with  the  character  Pait  Iir- 

and  wants  of  the  applicants  for  relief.  Govehnmeht 

As  the  distribution  of  relief  is  the  essence  of  Poor  Law  executive  adminis-     Supervision-  op 
tration,  the  presence  of  the  class  of  elected  guardians  is  indispensable.     The  the  Wobkhoosbb, 

numbers  of  the  two  classes  of  guardians  are  extremely  dissimilar ;    so  that  

perhaps  there  may  be  in  a  country  district  six  ex  officio  to  40  elected  guardians, 
whilst  in  London  the  proportion  is  even  less ;  and  hence,  if  diversity  of  views 
upon  general  questions  does  exist,  the  former  are  usually  out-voted.  Practi- 
cally, therefore,  it  has  been  found  that  the  ex  officio  class  rarely  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Board,  exert  but  little  influence  when  they  do  attend, 
and  lose  interest  in  the  working  of  this  most  important  department  of  the  State. 

If,  therefore,  there  were  good  grounds  for  the  admission  of  these  two  classes 
(and  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  denied),  they  have  been  rendered  nugatory  by 
the  defect  now  pointed  out.  Moreover,  the  ex  ojjkio  guardians  constitute  the 
only  permanent  element  of  the  Board,  whilst  the  elected  guardians,  although 
often  re-elected,  are  a  varying  body. 

This  latter  quality  is  not  an  unmixed  good ;  for  the  short  tenure  of  office, 
and  the  frequently  recurring  periods  of  election,  keep  the  guardians  in  tear  ot 
their  constituents  ;  and  when  any  unusual  expenditure  of  money  is  needed, 
they  have  often  to  choose  between  deferring  the  question  until  after  the  next 
election,  or  of  voting  in  a  manner  which  may  prevent  their  re-election.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  this  is  an  evil  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  that  the  guardians 
would  act  more  independently,  am!  the  Poor  Law  be  more  liberally  administered, 
if  their  term  of  office  were  extended. 

The  visitation  and  inspection  of  the  workhouse  by  the  visiting  committee  of  Visiting'  Com- 
the  Board   of  Guardians,  is  perhaps    the   most  defective  part  of  the  present  mittee. 
system,  and   that  to  which  many   of  the  exisiting   defects  may  be  properly 
traced.     The  conduct  of  these  committees  must  necessarily  vary  much  in  so 
many  workhouses,  but  usually   they  visit  too   unfrequently,  and  in  too  great  a 
hurry,  and  are  too  much  disinclined  to  recommend  changes. 

The  inspection  of  hospitals  is  more  efficient,  since  usually  one  or  two  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  management  visit  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and  go 
through  every  ward,  and  invite  complaints.  Moreover,  they  are  often  gentle- 
men connected  with,  and  know  the  practice  in  other  hospitals,  and  take  deep 
interest  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  visiting  committee  should,  I  think,  visit  every  ward  in  the  workhouse 
twice  a  week,  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings  in  an  amended  form,  and 
make  their  observations  and  recommendations  under  different  heads;  as  com- 
plaints, cleanliness,  nursing,  ventilation,  sufficiency  of  furniture  and  effects, 
medical  attendance,  &c. ;  and  a  co;>y  of  their  report,  together  with  the  decision 
oi'  il.c  -"-"'dians  thereon,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Inspector  with  Form  A. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Board  should  be  a  chief  member  of  this  committee,  and 
bear  a  full  share  of  the  labour  and  responsibility. 

In  reference  to  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  I  would  premise  a 
general  remark  ;  viz.,  that  for  the  good  government  of  the  institution  all  the 
officers  must,  as  at  present,  be  primarily  subject  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  or 
otherwise  there  would  be  an  intpcrium  in  imperio,  and  collision  of  authorities 
would  follow. 

At  the  same  time  their  duties  and  responsibilities  should  be  more  strictly 
defined,  and  so  allotted  that  one  person  alone  shall  be  primarily  responsible  for 
a  given  matter,  and  that  every  matter  which  could  be  the  subject  of  inquiry  by 
the  inspector  or  the  guardians  shall  be  in  the  charge  of  a  given  officer.  It 
should  also  he  more  deeply  felt  that,  as  they  hold  their  offices  under 
the  sanction  and  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  as  the 
salary  of  one  of  them,  the  medical  officer,  is  partly  paid  out  of  State  funds, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  represented  by  the  Public  Department  to  which  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  has  been  confided,  their  co-operation  with  the 
Poor  Law  Board  is  as  necessary  as  is  their  service  to  the  guardians. 

The  influence  of  the  master  is  very  great,  since  he  is  regarded  as  the  head  The  Master. 
of  the  executive  within  the  workhouse,  and  is  in  direct  and  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  guardians.  Hence,  it  is  no  doubt  of  the  highest  importance 
that  he  should  combine  within  himself  the  intelligence,  prudence,  knowledge, 
integrity,  industry,  firmness,  and  courtesy,  which  are  required  for  the  efficient 
discharge  of  his  duties.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  some  instances  some  of 
372-  I  these 
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Pan  III.  these   qualities  are   wanting  ;  and  that  whilst  some  are  in  a   degree  careless 

Govehnment  others  are  overbearing  ;  neither   can   they   all  be  expected,   in  a  master  who 

AND  ha-  been  engaged  during  his  previous  life  in  another  and  in  it  analogous  calling, 

^vi"?,'!-10*  °*  and  perhaps  in  the  discharge  of  military  or  other  duties  which  have  unduly 

Tilt  Y\  OKMIOVSKS.      ,  ,  ,  c    ^  .1  •!••*-.  i-    •  Ti   •       l  J 

developed  some  Oi    these   to   the   prejudice   of   other  qualities.      It  is,  however, 

very  rarely  found  that  a  master  can  originally  haw  had  a  suitable  training  j  and, 
after  his  appointment,  his  success  will  much  depend  upon  his  own  special 
qualities  :  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  the  obtainment  of  these 
officers  from  a  higher  class  in  society  would  do  much  more  than  supplant  one 
class  of  defects  by  another.  It  is  less  class  advantages  than  personal  qualities 
and  previous  experience  that  are  needed. 

One  radical  defect  in  the  duties  of  the  master  is  the  amount  of  time  which 
he  must  devote  to  mere  clerical  labour,  one  which  the  guardians,  by  giving 
him  a  clerk,  would  and  should  entirely  remove.  He  will  discharge  his  duties 
the  most  efficiently  by  having  all  bis  time  at  his  command,  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  visit  every  part  of  the  workhouse,  and  to  be  practically  acquainted  with  every 
detail  ;  to  be  present  at  the  distribution  of  the  food,  and  whenever  any  special 
duties  are  being  performed,  and  to  prevent  waste  ;  also  in  training  inmates 
to  be  useful  in  the  workhouse,  in  improving  the  state  of  the  yards,  and,  in 
general,  in  devising  plans  whereby  the  whole  establishment  may  be  more  and 
more  efficiently  conducted. 

It  was  possible  for  us,  on  entering  the  first  ward,  to  estimate  with  tolerable 
accuracy  the  qualities  of  the  master,  and  when  we  found  general  deficiency  of 
furniture  and  impropriety  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  nurses,  and  saw  the  food 
carried  about  uncovered,  and  heard  the  remark  made  when  defects  were 
pointed  out,  "  You  should  have  asked  for  them,"'  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  where 
the  main  defect  existed  ;  and  so  in  like  manner  with  evidences  of  an  opposite 
character,  the  credit  was  chiefly  due  to  the  master. 

Hence,  in  nota  few  instances,  some  of  the  defects  which  we  have  pointed 
out  may  rest  with  this  officer,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Poor  Law  Board  that 
he  has  taken  steps  to  remedy  them,  all  his  recommendations  to  the  Board 
of  Guardians  should  be  in  writing,  and  those  with  the  result  annexed  should  be 
sent  to  the  Inspector, 
l'he  Medical  Many  will  doubt  whether  the  medical  officer  has  in  all  cases  fully  discharged 

Officer.  his  duty  in   reference   to   some   of  the  existing  defects.      Some  of  his   duties 

involve  scientific  and  technical  knowledge  such  that  no  Boards  of  Guardians 
could  be  expected  to  possess  ;  as,  for  example,  ventilation,  cubic  space,  and 
dietary.  Jit  sides  his  immediate  duty  of  attendance  upon  the  sick,  he  is  required 
by  the  Consolidated  Order  (207)  "to  give  directions  and  make  suggestions  as 
to  the  diet,  classification  and  treatment  of  the  sick  paupers  and  paupers  of 
unsound  mind."  "  To  report  in  writing  to  the  guardians  any  defect  in  the  diet, 
drainage,  ventilation,  warmth  or  other  arrangements  of  the  workhouse,  or  any 
excess  in  the  number  of  any  class  of  inmates  which  he  may  deem  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  health  of  the  inmates."  "  To  report  to  the  guardians  any  defect 
which  he  may  observe  in  the  arrangements  of  the  infirmary,  and  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  by  the  nurses  of  the  sick."  Hence  mere  attendance,  upon 
the  sick  is  only  one,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  not  the  most,  important  part  of 
his  duties;  and  he  is  the  sanitary  officer  and  adviser,  of  the  Board  in  a  very 
wide  sense. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  in  many  cases  representations  may  have  been  made  in 
reference  to  these  defects,  and  they  may  not  have  been  suitably  noticed  by  the 
guardians ;  but  in  reference  to  such  grave  defects  as  exist  in  the  ventilation 
and  over-crowding  of  the  workhouses,  as  at  the  Strand  and  Clerkeuwell,  it  is 
advisable  that  a  return  be  obtained  of  the  actual  representations  which  have 
been  made  in  writing  during  the  past  years. 

It  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  meet  the  question  by  stating  that  representations 
of  a  general  nature  had  been  made.  These  being  scientific  questions,  the  exact 
value  of  which  cannot  be  known  to  the  guardians,  it  seems  that  in  order  to 
discharge  the  duty  efficiently,  the  exact  space  allowed  to  the  inmates  in  each 
over-crowded  ward,  compared  with  the  500  cubic  feet  required  by  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  and  the  exact  defects  in  ventilation,  with  their  proper  remedies, 
should  have  been  pointed  out  in  writing  and  repeated  more  than  once. 

When,  as  at  Clerkeuwell,  9  of  12,  or,  as  at  the  Strand  Union,  19  of  24  wards 
containing  sick  offer  less  than  the  space  required  by  the  controlling  authority, 

and 
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and  when,   as  at  the  latter  union,  excellent  means  of  ventilation  might  have  Palt  1IJ- 

been  readily    adopted  and    applied,    and   when  some    of  the  impediments   to        Government 
ventilation  were  of  the  most  obvious  kind,  and  vet  were  not  removed,  it  appears      - 

*  *  oVPERYJSION'   OF 

that  a  serious  responsibility  rests  upon  medical  officers,  who,  having  regard  to    THEWonKiiocsEe 

the  terms  of  the  Consolidated  Order,   the    great  importance  of  the  questions  

involved,  and  the  monopoly  of  sanitary  and  scientific  knowledge  which  they  are 
presumed  to  possess  in  the  workhouse,  could  be  met  only  by  showing  that 
repeated,  urgent,  and  precise  recommendations  had  been  made  in  writing  to 
the  guardians. 

It  is,  I  think,  desirable  that  in  future  the  Poor  Law  Board  should  require 
that  a  copy  of  any  recommendations  of  this  class  which  had  been  made  by  the 
medical  officer  to  the  guardians,  with  the  action  of  the  guardians  upon  it,  should 
be  sent  to  the  Inspector,  and  also  that  th*  book  in  which  the  medical  officer 
makes  his  recommendation  should  be  laid  before  the  Inspector  at  each 
inspection. 

I  think  it  is  also  questionable  how  far  a  medical  officer  is  justified  in  permit- 
ting beds  in  excess  of  the  proper  number  to  be  introduced  into  a  sick  ward, 
at  least  without  strong  remonstrance  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  accompanied 
by  exact  information,  (and  particularly  in  case  of  injury  to  his  patients  result- 
ing therefrom);  and  without  communicating  with  the  Poor  Law  Board.  If  the 
wards  are  full,  as  legally  defined,  the  guardians  should  provide  additional  accom- 
modation, but  further  beds  should  not  be  introduced  into  the  full  ward. 

Neither  can  it  be  regarded  as  an  answer  that  the  salary  being  insufficient,  the 
medical  officer  could  not  devote  so  much  time  to  his  duties  as  his  conscience 
told  him  he  ought  to  do,  as  was  alleged  at  the  Strand  Union,  since  each  medical 
officer  undertook  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  at  the  same  time  that  he 
accepted  the  insufficient  salary. 

The  matron's  duties  are  varied  and  multiplied.  She  superintends  the  whole  The  Matron, 
internal  working  of  the  establishment,  the  cleaning,  the  linen,  the  food,  the 
cooking,  the  distribution  of  food,  the  stores,  &c,  and  in  the  discharge  of  these 
duties  has  as  much  as  an  active  person  can  properly  do.  But  in  manv  work- 
houses she  is  expected  to  superintend  the  nui'sing  and  the  bedding,  and  other 
questions  relating  to  the  sick. 

In  our  inspection  we  saw  much  to  approve ;  but  some  were  aged,  and  others 
corpulent  and  not  able  to  move  about  with  ease,  whilst  others  knew  but  little  of 
the  condition  of  the  workhouse,  and  expected  the  nurses  and  inmates  to  ask 
for  combs,  basins,  towels,  and  such  other  things  as  they  needed ;  and  I  think 
more  defects  were  observed  in  reference  to  the  efficiency  of  this  than  of  the 
other  superior  officers. 

In  reference  to  this  officer,  I  think  that  she  should  be  expected  to  know  that 
everything  in  her  department  is  in  order,  and  that  supplies  are  not  deficient ; 
and  it  should  not  be  regg.rded  as  an  answer  that  she  was  not  aware  of  the 
defects,  and  had  not  been  asked  for  the.  deficient  articles  She  should  also  visit 
every  ward  and  every  part  of  the  workhouse  at  least  once  a  day ;  and  state 
the  result  daily  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose  ;  and,  in  general,  1  do 
not  doubt  that  more  activity  and  attention  to  duty  on  the  part  of  the  matron 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  inmates  and  guardians. 

As  the  appointment  of  paid  nurses  will  now  be  universal,  it  will  merit  the 
consideration  of  the  guardians  as  to  whether  the  matron,  with  or  without  an 
assistant  matron,  should  stiL  be  regarded  as  the  superintendent  of  the  nurses, 
or  whether  a  superintendent  nii'-se  should  in  general  be  appointed.  Concentra- 
tion of  duties  in  the  matron's  department  appears  to  be  necessary,  so  far  as  it 
may  be  effected  without  c' ashing  of  authorities. 

The  workhouses  are  placed  under  the  inspection  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  Poor  Law  Board 
and  one  inspector  is  appointed  to  the  whole  metropolitan  district.  He  is 
required  to  meet  each  Board  of  Guardians  at  least  once  a-year,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  has  the  opportunity  of  conferring  with  those  geiitb  men,  and  of  pointing 
out  any  deficiency  which  may  exist,  and  any  change  which  it  is  desirable  to 
make  in  the  workhouse;  also  to  visit  the  workhouse  when  lie  niav  deem  it  to  be 
necessary,  and  to  thoroughly  inspect  each  once  in  every  six  months,  and 
report  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  after  each  inspection.  Further,  he  has  to  eon- 
duct  numerous  official  inquiries,  and  to  perform  routine  duties  in  connection 
with  his  office,  which  occupy  daily  much  ot  his  time  and  thoughts. 
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Part  III.  N0  one  can  navc  rea(j  the  preceding  parts  of  this  Report  which  show  the 

Government      ordinarj    duties  of  an  inspector,  without   having  noticed  that  there  are  two 

Sufxrvisioi    .1     essential    qualifications  required    for    the    efficient    inspection  of  these    large 

tbeWori       -      hospitals   or   asylums,  viz.:    a   professional  and  scientific   acquaintance   with 

sanitary  science,  and  a  painstaking  habit  of  searching  into  details.     Moreover, 

in  conducting  official  inquiries,  the  kind  of  training  it'  not  the  knowledge  of  the 
lawyer  are  needful  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  duty. 

This  is  the  view  which  has  been  taken  by  the  Lunacy  Commission  in  the 
selection  of  their  Commis-i.mers  ;  and  the  duties  which  are  discharged  by  that 
Commission  in  the  inspection  of  lunatic  asylums  and  the  lunatics  in  workhouses 
are  almost  identical  with  those  of  a  Poor  Law  Inspector.  Had  the  same  view 
been  adopted  some  years  since  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  reference  at  least  to 
this  exceptional  district,  I  do  not  see  reason  to  doubt  that  many  of  the  evils 
which  now  exist  would  long  ago  have  been  removed,  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  system  of  inspection  is  at  fault,  and  should  be  reconstructed  on  the 
model  of  the  Lunacy  Commission. 

Moreover  in  this  district  special  reasons  have  occurred  whereby  even  the 
ordinary  amount  of  inspection  has  been  temporarily  lessened. 

Having  regard,  therefore,  to  the  great  extent  and  professional  character  of  the 
duties,  1  venture  to  think  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Laws  if  more  than  one  inspector  were  appointed  to  this  exceptional 
district,  and  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  in  their  inspec- 
tion of  lunatic  asylums,  they  were  possessed  of  special  and  different  professional 
qualifications,  and  were  once  a  year  at  least  to  make  their  inspections  together. 

The  great  diversity  in  the  modes  of  enlargement,  and  in  the  plans  of  con- 
struction of  these  workhouses,  has  doubtless  been  mainly  due  to  the  indepen- 
dent views  and  action  of'  the  sevei'al  Boards  of  Guardians,  but  it  is  probable 
that  if  the  Poor  Law  Board  should  think  fit  to  frame  directions  as  to  the 
general  plan  of  construction,  size  of  rooms,  ventilation,  &c,  for  the  guidance 
of  architects  and  Boards  of  Guardians,  many  similar  defects  may  be  avoided  in 
the  future.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  one  of  the  questions  which 
are  as  essentially  scientific  as  that  of  nursing  is  essentially  medical,  and  that 
Boards  of  Guardians  cannot  be  presumed  to  possess  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge,  and  may  fairly  look  to  their  medical  officer  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Inspector  of  the  district  and  the  Poor  Law  Board  on  the  other,  for  inti- 
mations of  deficiency  and  suggestions  as  to  the  remedy, 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  know  how  far  the  medical  officers  have  been 
consulted  by  the  guardians,  or  with  what  urgency  they  have  pressed  their 
recommendations,  but  as  the  important  subject  of  ventilation  has  practically 
slumbered,  and  in  some  wards  is  nearly  as  bad  as  it  can  be,  as  the  system  of 
nursing  is  only  now  fairly  under  consideration,  as  dietaries  of  all  values  and 
varieties  exist  in  the  metropolitan  workhouses,  and  none  have  been  specially 
rec'immended  to  the  guardians,  as  the  arrangements  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  in 
reference  to  cubical  space  are  so  generally  disregarded,  and  as  defects  and 
abuses  have  long  existed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  inspection  has  been  in  a 
great  degree  ineffectual,  and  that  much  remains  for  the  action  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board. 

The  correction  of  the  evils  of  ventilation,  which  are  now  so  urgent,  might  be 
effected  within  a  few  months,  and  the  proper  course  would  be  for  a  competent 
officer  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  meet  the  visiting  committee  of  the  guardians 
at  each  workhouse,  and  point  out  the  precise  remedy  required  in  each  ward, 
and  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  its  immediate  adoption. 

The  cubical  and  floor  space  having  now  been  officially  ascertained,  the  Board 
should,  by  order,  fix  the  number  of  beds  to  be  placed  in  each  ward,  and  the 
guardians  should  paint  the  number  upon  the  door  of  the  ward.  But  before 
this  can  be  effected,  it  will  be  needful  for  the  inspector  to  again  visit  each  work- 
house and  determine  the  proper  number,  having  regard  to  the  arrangement 
or  the  rooms  in  reference  to  fire-places,  doors,  and  gangways.  The  numbers 
which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  Special  Reports  are  only  approximative. 

An  uniform  system  of  dietary  might  readily  be  prepared  for  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Poor  Law  Board  for^  the  consideration  of  the  guardians,  and 
fixed  by  order.  A  special  dietary  should  be  appointed  for  such  of  the  aged  and 
infirm  and  lunatics  as  may  be  permanently  placed  thereon  by  the  medical 
officer,  and  their  names  should  not  be  repeated  in  that  officer's  book. 

As 
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As  there  are  12  parishes  in  the  metropolis  which  administer  the  Poor  Law 
under  special  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  have  a  mode  of  election  of  guardians 
differing  from  that  in  the  Poor  Law  Unions,  it  is  desirable,  for  the  common 
good,  that  their  special  privileges  should  merge  into  the  general  laws  which 
are  administered  by  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

Conclusions. 

Having  now  considered  in  detail  the  various  subjects  connected  with  this 
inquiry,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  sum  up  the  chief  results  in  a  general  manner. 


Pan  III. 

Government 

AND 
SUPERVISION    Or 

the  Workhouses. 
Co?iclusions. 


i  general   smaller  and  less  suitable 


1.  As  to  l he  Buildings. 

The  sites  of  the  workhouses  are  in  all  cases  as  healthful  as  the  surrounding 
localities  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  lying  upon  the  level  of  the  river, 
they  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  drainage  and  water  supply  are  almost  universally  good. 

Of  the  older  workhouses,  tho-e  at  Clerkenwell  and  St.  George-the  Martyr, 
and  the  main  buildings  (not  the  infirmaries)  at  St.  Giles  and  Rotherhithe  should 
be  taken  down. 

It  has  already  been  determined  to  remove  the  Islington,  St.  Martin's,  and 
the  Strand  workhouses.  When  material  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  work- 
houses at  Poplar,  Lambeth,  Bermondsey,  Holborn,  and  St.  Luke's,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  reconstruct  and  perhaps  to  remove  them. 

Of  the  newer  workhouses,  it  is  intended  to  build  a  new  infirmary  at  Green- 
wich, and  material  changes  in  the  construction  of  the  Hackney  and  St. 
Margaret's  workhouses  will  be  necessary. 

There  are  one  or  more  wards  in  1 9  workhouses  which  are  unfit  for  the  use  of 
the  sick. 

The  size  and  general  arrangements  of  the  wards  are  in  general  good,  but 
the  wards  in  the  detached  infirmaries 
than  those  in  the  body  of  the  workhouses. 

The  water-closet,  lavatoiy,  and  bathing  accommodation  is  good  in  many,  but 
deficient  in  other  workhouses,  and  may  be  readily  improved.  The  supply 
of  hot  water  to  the  different  parts  of  the  workhouse  is  also  very  frequently 
deficient,  as  is  also  that  of  cold  water  on  Mondays. 

From  the  construction  of  many  workhouses  too  little  light  is  admitted  into 
the  corridors,  and  through  the  corridor  walls  into  the  wards,  as  also  through  the 
outer  walls,  all  of  which  may  be  remedied. 

The  ventilation  is  all  but  universally  defective,  whether  in  the  new  or  the  old 
workhouses,  and  demands  immediate  attention.  It  may  be  made  good  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months. 

The  cubic  and  floor  space  required  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  is  not  allowed  in 
some  wards  of  all  except  four  or  five  workhouses.  This  is  more  particularly 
found  in  the  Strand,  Clerkenwell,  and  Greenwich  workhouses,  and  is  there 
almost  universal. 

The  Poor  Law  Board  should  by  order  fix  the  number  of  beds  which  should 
be  placed  in  each  ward. 

The  minimum  floor  space  to  be  required  for  each  bed  is  6  feet  by  9  feet,  or 
6  feet  by  10  feet,  or  from  54  to  60  superficial  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  room 
should  be  from  10  to  12  feet.  The  space  between  the  beds  should  not  be  less  than 
three  feet.  We  have  found,  by  experiment,  that  500  cubic  feet  in  a  well  ven- 
tilated room  is  sufficient  for  health,  and  that  no  ward,  having  that  capacity, 
need  have  more  than  0046  per  cent,  of  carbonic  arid  in  the  air  by  day,  and 
0"050  to  0  0"5  per  cent,  by  night.  The  essence  of  the  question  is  the  ventila- 
tion, which  may  and  must  be  rendered  good. 

Hence,  in  fixing  the  number  of  beds  to  be  placed  in  each  room,  each  and  all 
of  the  following  regulations  should  be  observed: — 

1st.  That  not  less  than  500  cubic  feet  be  allowed. 

2d.  That  not  less  than  3  feet  between  each  bed  be  allowed. 

3d.  That  not  less  than  from  54  to  60  superficial  feet  be  allowed. 

As  the  wards  are  usually   from    10   to    12  feet  in  height,  and  some  of  them 
nearly  30  feet  in  width,  the  usual  cubic  space  will  exceed  the  minimum. 
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Part  III.  More  space    is  required  in  tlie  large  majority  of  workhouses.      In  about  half 

Government       of  them  there  is  plenty  of  land   upon   which   to   build.     Some  are  about  to  be 
AND  removed  to  larger   sites,  others   must  be   pulled  down,   and   a    few  remain,  of 

m Wobkhousbb    wu>rn  ' nr  guardians  must  determine  whether  they  have  sufficient  land  or  not. 

Re-arrangement  of  the  different  part-  of  workhouses  is  necessary.     As  the 

Conclusions.  number  of  able-bodied  inmates  is  small,  except  in  a  lew  workhouses,  and  as  the 
children,  fever,  and  small-pox  cases,  venereal  cases,  and  noisy  and  dangerous 
lunatics,  are  practically  not  retained,  the  workhouse  is  required  almost  exclu- 
sively for  the  aged  and  infirm  (particularly  for  women  \  with  the  sick  arising  from 
them  and  from  other  sources.  Hence,  the  whole  of  the  main  building  should 
be  given  up  to  those  two  classes,  whilst  the  able-bodied,  lunatics,  and  the  few 
cases  of  disea-e  requiring  separation,  should  be  placed  in  other  buildings. 

The  body  of  the  workhouse,  rather  than  the  infirmary  building,  should  be 
enlarged,  and  as  these  institutions  are  really  asylums,  and  arc  neither  work- 
houses nor  hospitals,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  designate  them  "  Parochial 
Asylums." 

Cleanliness  is  almost  universal,  and  is  usually  very  remarkable.  The  beds 
and  bedding  are  generally  good. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  workhouses  are  deficient  in  articles  of  furniture, 
which  may  be  readily  supplied. 

It  may  be  needful  for  the  Legislature  to  confer  larger  borrowing  powers 
upon  the  Guardians. 

2.  As  to  the  Medical  Care  of  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  and  Sick. 

Paupers  should  be  employed  only  as  servants  and  in  subordinate  capacities. 
There  are  now  paid  non-pauper  nurses  in  all  the  workhouses  except  three  or 
four.  Their  number  is  upwards  of  130,  and  it  should  be  immediately  doubled. 
This  the  guardians  may  readily  effect. 

The  medical  attendance  upon  the  sick  is  generally  good,  but  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  mode  in  which  the  medical  officer  perforins  his  duties  is 
necessary,  with  a  view  to  the  devotion  of  more  time  to  them.  The  medical 
officer:-  should  act  more  generally  as  sanitary  officers,  and  their  recommen- 
dations of  every  kind  should  be  in  writing.  The  time  required  to  keep 
the  hooks  of  the  medical  officer  should  be  lessened  by  placing  on  a 
separate  list  all  those  aged  and  infirm,  and  imbeciles,  who  may  be  permanently 
placed  upon  a  special  dietary,  and  the  list  of  the  medical  officer  should  in 
future  contain  only  those  who  are  really  sick. 

The  guardians  should  provide  all  drugs  and  dispensers. 

The  salaries  of  the  medical  officers  should  be  almost  universally  increased, 
and,  if  possible,  an  approach  to  an  uniform  system  of  payment  should  be 
devised. 

Their  orders  for  medical  extras  and  appliances  are  universally  allowed  by  the 
guardians,  and  they  alone  should  be  held  responsible  for  their  sufficiency. 

3.   The  Government  and  Supervision  of  the  Workhouse. 

Some  change  is  desirable  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  as 
by  extending  the  period  of  service  of  the  <  1  cted  guardians. 

The  master,  matron,  and  medical  officer  should  have  a  deeper  sense  of  their 
responsibility  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  of  the  two  former,  some  have  well 
earned,  and  should  no  v  receive  a  superannuation  allowance. 

All  parishes  and  unions,  whether  with  or  without  Local  Acts,  should  be 
brought  equally  under  the  direction  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

The  present  amount  of  inspe  •tion.  whether  by  the  Visiting  Committee  of 
Guardians,  or  by  the  Poor  Law  Board,  is  not  sufficient,  and  the  system  is  im- 
perfect. More  than  one  inspector  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  should  be  appointed 
for  tb<  district,  and.  alter  the  example  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  they 
should  have  special  and  different  professional  qualifications.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians  should  be  a  chief  member  of  the  visiting  committee, 
and  bear  a  larg<  share  of  the  responsibility  of  the  office.  Under  efficient 
visitation  and  inspection,  i  do  not  doubt  that  many  of  the  present  evils  would 
be  removed. 

General  instructions  in  reference  to  the  plan  of  construction,  ventilation, 
size  of  rooms,  &c.,  of  workhouses,  should  be  prepared  and  issued  by  the  Poor 
Law  Board. 

An 
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An  uniform  dietary  should  be  prepared  by  the  Toor  Law  Board,  and  a  special 
dietary  be  provided  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

One  word  is  yet  necessary,  in  order  that  a  just  inference  may  be  drawn  from 
this  inquiry. 

Many  expressions  which  have  been  used  have  necessarily  a  relative  meaning, 
and  do  not  convey  the  same  idea  10  all  persons.  Thus,  the  expression  "  defi- 
ciency," in  reference  to  furniture,  and  medical  and  general  superintendence  is 
indefinite,  and  will  doubtless  convey  different  meanings  to  different  readers. 

It  is  also  ne6essary,  to  a  just  conclusion,  to  distinguish  between  those  matters 
which  are  essential  to  the  proper  care  of  the  inmates,  as,  for  example,  food, 
housing,  and  medical  attendance,  which  are  usually  good,  and  those  which  are 
incidental,  as  various  articles  of  furniture  which  are  often  deficient ;  and  it 
must  not  be  denied  that  in  institutions  which,  except  to  the  sick,  should  have 
somewhat  of  a  deterrent  character,  difference  of  opinion  within  narrow  limits, 
may  be  reasonably  held  as  to  the  extent  to  which  comforts  and  luxuries,  not 
found  in  the  houses  of  that  class  of  persons,  should  be  supplied. 

Further,  it  is  needful  to  bear  in  mind  that,  the  poor  have  been  accustomed 
to  old  and  low  buildings,  to  deficient  light  and  air,  and  to  the  absence  of  many 
articles  which,  to  a  higher  class,  would  be  regarded  as  necessary  ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  which  may  not  be  disputed,  that  in  general  they  do  not  like  the  new 
buildings,  the  large  and  lofty  rooms,  the  bright  light,  the  ventilation,  the  ri^id 
cleanliness,  and  the  order  which  are  found  in  most  workhouses,  and  that  they 
are  very  indifferent  to  the  question  of  number  of  towels,  combs,  brushes, 
and  various  appliances  which  we  have  recommended. 

That  defects  have  existed  in  an  organization  which  comprehends  so  many 
large  institutions  for  the  reception  of  the  lowest,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  most 
depraved  class  of  the  community,  and  managed  by  unpaid  persons,  and  on  the 
avowed  system  of  economy,  is  scarcely  matter  for  wonder,  and  particularly 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  system  and  many  of  the  institutions  are  of 
ancient  date,  and  require  constant  changes  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapidly  advancing  views  of  the  age.  Defects  and  abuses,  more  or  less  grave, 
exist  in  other  institutions  of  an  analogous  nature,  whether  hospitals  or  prisons, 
and  even  in  organizations  administered  by  paid  agency,  and  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  Officers  of  the  State,  and  they 
of  the  700  workhouses  which  constitute  the  largest  civil 
kingdom,  and  which  deals  with  an  exceptional  class  of  persons. 

But,  admitting  the  existence  of  many  defects,  as  we  esteem  them,  no  one 
can  be  familiar  with  the  houses  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  poor  in  town  and 
country  (as  it  was  my  duty  to  be  when  instituting  inquiries  into  the  dietary  of 
the  working  classes  in  every  county  in  England,  under  the  direction  of  the  Privy 
Council)  with  the  poverty,  misery,  and  immorality  which  too  frequently  prevail 
there,  and  can  walk  through  these  great  institutions  without  appreciating  the 
fact  that  the  inmates  are  better  fed,  better  clad,  better  housed,  and  better  cared 
for  than  they  were  before  their  admission,  and  better  than  the  great  mass  of 
the  working  classes  who  earn  their  own  living  and  constitute  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  Little  is  left  now  but  the  restriction  to  the  building,  the  submission 
of  their  own  will  to  that  of  others,  and  certain  distinguishing  marks,  as  that  of 
clothing,  to  render  the  workhouse  undesirable  to  those  whose  sense  of  self 
respect  and  independence  is  not  strong.  On  the  whole,  it  may  not  be  doubted 
whether  any  destitute  poor  are  cared  for  as  well  as  those  of  this  country,  and 
whether  the  Poor  Law  Administration,  with  all  its  defects,  is  not  highly  credi- 
table to  our  nation  ;  and,  if  we  would  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion  in  reference 
to  this  inquiry,  we  must  admit  the  many  advantages  of  our  workhouses,  whilst 
we  point  out  defects  which  demand  a  remedy. 

I  have,  &c. 

(signed)  Edward  Smith,  m.d.,  f.r.s., 

Medical  Officer  to  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
To  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  Poor  Law  Inspect'  v. 

Whitehall. 
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[Note.- 


APPENDIX. 

-  The  Recommendations  which  are  made  in  this  Appendix  should  be  read  in 
connection  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  Report.] 

No  l. 
LAMBETH. 


Appendix. 


Lambeth. 


We  visited  the  Lambeth  workhouse  on  the  4th  April  1866,  and  were  accompanied 
throughout  by  the  medical  officer  and  nurses. 

The  situation  of  this  workhouse,  being  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  is  low 
and  flat.  The  drains,  as  we  were  informed,  are  frequently  out  of  repair,  and  the 
system  of  drainage  defective ;  but  we  did  not  perceive  any  drain-smells,  neither  did  we 
hear  that  any  such  existed  at  any  time,  except  when  the  drains  were  under  process  of 
repair  ;  and  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of  the  sinks. 

There  are  two  large  yards,  situated  between  the  wings  of  the  building,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  central  block  of  buildings.  There  Ts  a  portion  of  one  of  them  railed 
off  for  the  use  of  the  imbeciles;  and  there  are  very  small  yards  attached  to  the  lying-in 
ward,  and  the  mens'  foul  ward. 

The  infirmary  wards  of  this  workhouse  are  25  in  number,  and  contain  467  beds.  A  ma- 
jority of  them  are  placed  in  wings  connected  with  the  main  building,  whilst  others  adjoin 
the  wards  of  the  ordinary  inmates. 

Seventeen  are  occupied  by  women,  and  of  these  two  are  devoted  to  foul  cases  (one  for 
syphilis,  and  one  for  scabies,  &c),  one  to  cases  with  bad  legs,  five  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  two 
to  the  bed-ridden,  one  to  lying-in  cases,  one  to  convalescent  lying-in  cases,  and  to  very  young 
children,  one  to  chronic  cases,  and  one  to  accute  cases,  and  two  to  imbeciles  and  lunatics. 

Eight  are  occupied  by  men;  and  of  these,  one  is  devoted  to  foul  cases  of  a  mixed 
character,  one  to  cases  with  bad  legs,  one  to  chronic  cases,  one  to  acute  cases,  one  to  cases 
of  ordinary  character,  one  to  convalescents,;one  to  bed-ridden,  and  one  to  lunatics  and  idiots. 

There  are  not  any  fever  or  infectious  wards,  since  cases  of  that  class  are  sent  to  special 
hospitals. 

There  are  not  any  day-rooms  apart  from  the  dormitories. 

The  size  and  dimensions  of  the  several  rooms,  and  the  number  of  beds  now  found  in  them,  S^zejind^general 
as  well  as  the  number  recommended  by  the  medical  officer,  are  as  follow : 


character. 


N         A 

Class  of  Inmates, 

Number* 

Number  of  Beds 

No.  of 

recommended 

or  Purpose 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height 

of 

by  the 

Ward. 

to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Medical  Officer. 

Ft. 

in 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

19 

Women's  foul  ward  - 

32 

0 

24 

3 

8 

8 

15 

14 

22 

Women's  infirm  ward 

32 

10 

23 

9 

8 

9 

16 

14 

23 

Ditto     -     ditto 

32 

0 

24 

0 

8 

10 

15 

14 

24 

Ditto     -     ditto 

26 

9 

20 

0 

13 

0 

11 

11 

26 

Lying-in  ward- 

35 

0 

19 

8 

10 

9 

11 

11 

28 

Women's  convalescent 

•  36 

J 

10  double  - 

14  adults. 
20  adults  and 

ward,  and  occasion- 

0 

21 

3 

8 

8 

children. 

ally  a  nursery. 

I 

1  single    - 

24  children. 

29 

Women's  bad  leg  ward 

36 

0 

20 

9 

8 

8 

17 

13 

30 

Women's  infirm  ward 

36 

0 

21 

0 

8 

0 

16 

12 

31 

Ditto     -     ditto 

36 

0 

21 

6 

8 

0 

17 

12 

32 

Women's     bedridden 
ward. 

35 

8 

20 

0 

7 

0 

15 

10 

33 

Ditto    -     ditto 

36 

0 

20 

0 

7 

0 

16 

10 

34 

Women's  casual  ward 

— 

— 

35 

Women's  foul  ward  - 

30 

0 

17 

6 

0 

"  °  J 

10  single     1 

10 

1 

2  double    J 

36 

Women's  insane  ward 

30 

6 

17 

0 

9 

9 

12 

11 

37 

Ditto     -     ditto 

66 

0 

29 

9 

10 

3 

33 

32 

38 

Women's  bad  leg  ward 

54 

0 

28 

0 

11 

6 

33 

33 

39 

Women's  sick  ward  - 

54 

0 

28 

0 

17 

0 

31 

31 

10 

Male  foul  ward 

29 

7 

16 

6 

11 

0 

10 

10 

4 

Male  insane  ward  (in 
two  divisions,  No.  1 
and  No.  2). 

69 

7 

19 

10 

11 

0 

25 

25 

11 

Male  fever  ward  t 

32 

0 

29 

7 

13 

0 

14 

14 

5 

Male  convalescents  ard 

69 

9 

19 

9 

11 

8 

26 

24 

6 

Male  infirm  ward 

46 

6 

28 

2 

11 

0 

30 

29 

7 

Male  bad  leg  ward   - 

59 

8 

20 

0 

15 

3 

24 

24 

8 

Male  sick  ward 

47 

3 

27 

10 

10 

9 

26 

26 

n 

Male  bedridden  ward 

47 

0 

28 

0 

13 

0 

31 

30 

•  These  sometimes  vary  with  the  season  of  the  year,  both  in  this  and  in  other  workhouse*. 

t  It  must  not  be  inferred,  whether  in  this  or  in  other  workhouses,  that  the  designations  which  are  given  in  the  tables 
necessarily  indicate  the  present  use  of  the  wards  ;  but  only  that  the  wards  are  known  in  the  workhouse  by  those  designa- 
tions. In  numerous  instances,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  the  fever  wards,  they  have  retained  the  name,  whilst 
devoted  to  another  class  of  cases  ;  and,  for  various  reasons,  the  class  which  occupy  them  is  sometimes  changed. 
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Lambeth. 


*  Assuming  height 
at  12  feet. 


Thus  it  appears,  that  in  l-l  wards,  the  actual  number  of  beds  in  excess  of  the  medical 
officer's  estimate  (an  estimate  generally  based  upon  the  allowance  of  600  cubic  feet  to  each 
adult),  is  30;  and  of  those,  24  are  found  in  five  women's  wards,  viz. : — Nos.  29,  30,  31,  32, 
ami  S3,  devoted  to  bed-ridden,  aged  and  infirm,  and  cases  of  bad  legs.  Two  of  these  wards, 
moreover,  contain  12  double  beds,  as  at  present  used. 

The  floor  space  and  cubical  space  allowed  to  each  bed  (including  the  bedstead  and  other 
furniture),  are  as  follow  : 


No.  of 

Floor  Space 

Cubical  Space 

Clusi  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

allowed 

allowed 

Ward. 

to  each  Person. 

to  each  Person. 

Sup.  feet. 

Cub.  feet. 

19 

Women's  foul  ward 

52 

448 

22 

Women's  infirm  ward         ...... 

49 

420 

23 

Ditto     -     ditto                  

51 

452 

24 

Ditto     -     ditto                  ...... 

49 

632 

26 

Lying-in  ward           ....... 

63 

073 

28 

Women's    convalescent    ward,    and    occasionally    af 

69  as  to  beds 

003  as  to  beds. 

nursery.                                                                             ^ 

36  as  to  persons* 

316  as  to  persons.* 

29 

Women's  bad-leg  ward      ...... 

44 

381 

30 

Women's  infirm  ward        ...... 

47 

378 

31 

Ditto     -     ditto                 

45 

303 

32 

Women's  bedridden  ward           ..... 

48 

333 

33 

Ditto     -     -     ditto 

45 

315 

34 

Women's  casual  ward        ...... 



^_ 

35 

Women's  foul  ward 

__ 

— 

30 

Women's  insane  ward         ...... 

45 

438 

37 

Ditto     -     ditto                 

60 

014 

38 

Women's  bad-leg  ward      ...... 

40 

527 

39 

Women's  sick  ward            ...... 

49 

829 

10 

Male  foul  ward          ....... 

46 

627 

4 

Male  insane  ward  (in  two  divisions,  No.  1  and  No.  2) 

47 

544 

11 

Male  fever  ward        ....... 

68 

879 

5 

Male  convalescent  ward     -.---. 

45 

530 

6 

44 

480 

7 

50 

609* 

8 

Male  sick  ward          ....... 

51 

544 

8J 

Male  bedridden  ward         ...... 

42 

552 

°  Some  are  infants. 

The  size  and  general  character  of  the  wards  are,  with  some  exceptions,  fairly  good.  Two 
wards,  placed  at  the  top  of  the  workhouse,  are  so  low  as  seven  feet  ;  and  several  others  are 
between  eight  and  nine  feet  in  height;  but  the  sick  wards  proper  vary  from  about  10  feet 
to  15  feet. 

The  rooms  generally  are  of  good  size  and  form,  with  right  angles,  and  without  projections. 
There  are  windows  on  both  sides,  and  the  wards  generally  look  li^ht  and  airy. 

The  floor  space  and  cubical  space  vary  very  much  ;  the  former  varies  from  42  to  68 
feet,  and  the  latter  from  315  to  879  cubic  feet. 

The  largest  floor  space  is  in  the  fever  and  lying-in  wards,  and  the  largest  cubical  space  in 
the  male  fever  ward.f  The  least  cubical  space  is  found  in  low  wards,  occupied  by  the 
infirm  women,  and  in  five  of  these  it  is  less  than  400  feet.  No  less  than  10  wards  have 
a  less  cubical  space  than  is  required  by  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

The  exceptions  to  the  general  character  of  the  wards  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  few,  viz.  Nos.  38,  39,  6  and  8,  are  so  wide  as  to  require  that  a  middle  row  of  beds 
shall  go  down  the  room.  These  beds  are  not  objected  to  by  their  occupants,  but  they 
occupy  the  space  where  long  tables  should  be  placed  on  which  the  inmates  should  take 
their  food.  They  crowd  the  room  and  lessen  the  appearance  of  comfort,  and  when  occu- 
pied by  day,  the  occupants  are  liable  to  take  cold.  Hence  those  persons  are  placed  there, 
if  possible,  who  are  able  to  get  up  during  the  day. 

This  is,  however,  an  objection  of  only  limited  import. 

2.  No.  19  has  windows  only  on  one  side,  and  is  therefore  less  light  than  others,  but  yet 
it  is  a  good  room. 

No.  35  is  exceedingly  dark,  and  if  fitted  at  all  for  a  ward,  is  only  so  for  ophthalmic  cases. 
There  is  only  one  window  besides  large  pieces  of  glass  in  the  door,  and  both  are  at  the  ends 
of  the  room.  The  medical  officer  stated  that  the  inmates  generally  liked  it,  it  being  cool  in 
summer  and  warm  in  winter;  that  he  did  not  dislike  it,  although  he  would  prefer  one  of 
the  best  wards ;  and  that  he  found  it  sometimes  useful  in  cases  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  He 
considered  that  the  cases  did  well  in  it. 

Nos.  30  and  37  are  dark,  having  windows  only  at  the  end,  or  on  one  side.  The  latter  is 
a  very  large  room,  and  both  are  very  dull  and  unattractive.  There  is  a  small  room  attached 
to  No.  36,  in  which  cases,  who  are  temporarily  violent,  are  placed  in  restraint,  but  it  is  not 
padded. 


f  The  fever  wards  are  not  now  used  for  fever  cases. 
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No.  10  is  also  dull,  and  rendered  more  so  by  the  windows  being  protected  by  latticing 
and  by  cloihes  which  hang  to  dry  in  the  small  yard  adjoining  it. 

The  bedding  throughout  the  house  is  good.  There  are  iron  bedsteads  of  the  proper 
length,  some  of  which  have  sacking,  and  others  iron  laths.  The  beds  are  of  flock  suffi- 
ciently filled.  There  are  mattresses  in  a  few  cases.  The  sheets  and  blankets  are  food  and 
sufficient.  The  rugs  are  good,  but  look  old  and  not  attractive.  With  the  exception  of 
women  with  children,  each  bed  is  occupied  by  one  person  only. 

There  are,  in  most  of  the  wards,  benches  with  backs  and  cushions,  but  in  a  few  only 
forms  are  provided.     Some  arm  chairs  are  found  in  the  different  rooms. 

There  are  deal  tables  upon  which  the  meals  are  eaten  and  the  medicines  arranged ;  and 
in  some  wards  there  are  cupboards  in  which  to  place  the  crockery,  but  in  a  majority  of  the 
rooms  those  articles  are  placed  upon  a  table  or  shelves. 

There  is  always  a  night-stool,  with  a  moveable  pan,  in  every  ward. 

Water-closets  are  provided  on  each  landing  in  the  west  block  of  buildings,  ancl  in  some 
of  the  rooms,  or  in  some  of  the  lobbies  in  other  places.  There  is  not  a  separate  one  for 
the  use  of  the  syphilitic  women. 

There  are  scarcely  any  lavatories,  but  the  inmates  wash  in  the  room  upon  the  tables  in 
clean-looking  tinned-iron  basins.  Round  towels  are  provided  for  the  inmates  three  times 
a  week  in  No.  39,  and  many  have  their  own  towels.  Soap  is  supplied  to  them,  and  when 
it  has  been  used  another  supply  can  be  obtained. 

There  are  exceedingly  few  wards  in  which  are  any  prints,  but  in  several  there  are  a  few 
periodicals,  and  in  all  there  are  some  books. 

There  are  portable  baths. 

The  whole  of  the  wards,  floors,  tables,  linen,  beds,  furniture  and  utensils,  are  exceedingly 
clean;  even  in  the  lying-in  wards  the  beds  are  without  stain,  and  are  properlv  protected  by 
Mackintosh  sheeting.  One  clean  sheet  is  supplied  weekly.  There  are  separate  "urinals  to  each 
bed.  In  some  instances  the  inmates  have  accumulated  clothes  and  other  anicles  under 
the  bedding.  Choride  of  lime  is  kept  in  all  the  wards ;  and  waste  paper  is  found  for  the 
inmates.     There  is  a  deficiency  of  water  in  the  cistern  in  the  west  block  of  buddings. 

The  system  of  ventilation  is  moderately  good.  Besides  the  windows  and  open  fireplaces, 
there  are  large  ventilators  placed  in  the  walls  near  to  the  roof  in  the  ceiling,  and  in  the  floor 
communicating  with  the  outer  air  through  the  outer  walls.  Those  in  the  walls  have 
protection  on  the  outer  side  by  largely  perforated  sheet  iron,  but  in  the  inside  there  is  only 
a  shutter,  and  in  the  winter  time  it  is  kept  closed  and  almost  entirely  prevents  the  entrance 
of  air.  There  is  a  good  current  of  air  pouring  through  the  ventilators  in  the  floor  and  in 
the  ceiling,  and  for  the  most  part  those  ventilators  remain  open.  The  staircases  are  large, 
and  might  be  made  even  more  useful  than  at  present  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation. 

Nearly  all  the  rooms  were  sweet  and  well  ventilated  daring  the  day  ;  and  the  exceptions 
were  as  follow : — 

In  No.  29  there  was  a  somewhat  sour  smell  from  the  poultices.  In  No.  4  there  was  an 
urinary  smell  in  some  degree.  In  No.  8  the  air  was  less  pure.  In  the  little  room  attached 
to  No.  36  there  was  no  ventilator,  and  the  room  was  close.  In  No.  37  the  ventilation  was 
from  one  side  only.  In  No.  38  the  air  was  good  ;  but  in  summer-time  there  are  said  to  be 
very  offensive  smells  from  the  dead-house,  dust  bins,  stables,  rag  room,  and  swill  tub,  which 
are  placed  underneath  it.  In  No.  10  the  air  was  not  quite  fresh.  In  No.  8J  there  was  an 
urinary  smell,  in  some  degree,  and  the  ventilators  were  partially  covered  by  boxes. 

There  are  only  three  paid  nurses  on  the  female  side,  one  of  whom  devotes  her  time  en- 
tirely to  the  lunatics,  and  the  other  two  (one  an  under  nurse),  have  charge  of  about  250  cases, 
including  midwifery  cases  to  the  number  of  about  180  to  200  yearly.  There  are  in  addition 
always  one  day  nurse,  and  two  helpers  to  each  ward,  all  of  whom  are  unpaid  except  that 
they  are  allowed  meat  dinners  daily,  and  have  beer  or  gin.  There  is  also  an  unpaid  r.io-ht 
nurse  to  each  ward,  or  to  two  or  three  communicating  wards.  The  lying-in  ward  is  espe- 
cially under  the  care  of  the  chief  paid  nurse,  and  the  ward  with  acute  cases  under  that  of 
her  paid  assistant. 

The  dispenser  superintends  the  nursing  on  the  male  side,  and  states  that  he  has  more 
than  he  can  properly  do.  There  are  no  paid  nurses  on  that  side.  A  male  pauper  nurse, 
with  sufficient  helpers,  are  attached  to  each  of  the  wards.  There  are  no  women  nurses 
there. 

Of  the  unpaid  nurses,  a  very  large  proportion  cannot  read  writing,  so  as  to  read  the 
directions  upon  the  bed  cards,  or  upon  the  medicine  bottles.  In  seeking  to  ascertain  how 
such  persons  could  administer  the  medicines  properly,  we  learnt : 

1.  That  a  certain  number  of  medicines  are  kept  in  the  wards,  which  are  known  to  tne 
nurses  by  the  smell,  appearance,  or  particular  bottle.  Such  are  aperient  medicines,  bark 
medicine,  chest  medicine,  and  anodyne  medicines.  No  label  was  found  upon  those  in  the 
women's  ward,  but  there  was  one  in  the  men's  ward,  and  the  dose  of  each  is  an  uniform 
one.  The  unpaid  nurse  receives  verbal  instructions  from  the  paid  nurse,  or  the  medical 
officer,  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  medicine  is  to  be  given. 

2.  When  special  medicines  are  ordered  for  particular  cases,  certain  forms  are  kept  ready 
prepared,  and  have  a  designation  which  is  written  in  English  upon  the  bed  < -ard.  The 
directions  are  placed  upon  the  bottles.  In  these  cases,  the  paid  nurse  directs  the  unpaid  to 
give  the  medicine  to  the  particular  case,  or  the  unpaid  nurse  seeks  the  aid  of  an  inmate 
who  can  read. 

The  medical  officer  did  not  in   the  least  defend   this   arrangement;   but,   stating  that  all 
]~  2.  L  medicine 
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.il  Officer. 


Kecommendations. 


medicine  bottles  should  be  labelled,  said  that  no  evil  bad  resulted  from. the  defect.  The  paid 
Durae  also  stated  that  Bhe  hud  not  known  an  error  to  occur. 

In  -line  instances,  ihe  nurse  did  iut  actually  measure  the  dose  of  medicine  in  the  table- 
n,  but  guessed  it  in  the  glass. 

There  is  one  medical  officer  upon  whom  the  medical  care  of  the  sick  solely  devolves. 
He  resides  out  of  tbe  workhouse,  and  devotes  about  two-thirds  of  his  whole  time  to  the 
duties  of  bis  office.  The  salary  is  800/.  per  year,  and  a  further  sum  of  20/.  to  30/.  per 
year  is  r  ceived  as  extras. 

A  di  1  the  drugs  used   in  the  workhouse,  are  provided  and  paid    for   by    the 

guardians,  fhe  medical  officer  informed  us  that  whatever  he  ordered  for  particular  cases, 
as  diet  or  comforts,  were  supplied;  but  that  a  general  recommendation  of  his  to  the  effect 
that  one  ronst-meat  dinner  should  be  provided  for  the  sick,  weekly,  after  having  been  at 
first  acceded  to,  was  ultimately  disregarded. 

lie  alsp  sulci  that  there  were  sufficient  medical  appliances  in  the  workhouse,  and  that 
whatever  he  asked  for  was  provided. 

In  Ins  opinion  the  workhouse  is  always  so  nearly  full,  that  practically  there  is  no  margin 
for  seasons  of  pressure,  and  that  more  room  is  requisite.  The  accommodation  for  lying-in 
cases  is  barely  sufficient  Room  is  required  for  infectious  cases,  to  meet  the  occasions 
when,  contrary  to  the  present  plan,  they  are  not  sent  to  the  hospitals.  More  accommo- 
dation is  needed  for  lunatics,  and  also  for  foul  cases.  The  airing  grounds  are  deficient,  and 
day  rooms  for  various  elusse-;  of  convalescents  are  much  required.  A  bath  chair  is  required 
in  which  the  very  infirm  might  be  wheeled  about  the  yard. 

He  considered  that  the  whole  plan  of  nursing  required  revision,  with  a  view  to  an  increase 
of  ihe  paid  nurses,  and  the  selection  of  such  unpaid  nurses  as  were  young,  able,  and 
could  read. 

The  beds  should  be  at  least  three  feet  apart,  and  probably  GOO  cubic  feet  of  air  would  be 
quite  enough  for  each  inmate.  There  are  from  80  to  90  acute  cases  in  the  whole  work- 
bouse,  very  many  of  whom  have  recently  been  casuals  ;  and  there  is  quite  enough  employ- 
ment, for  the  whole  time  of  a  medical  officer.     The  wards  are  sweet,  as  a  rule. 

The  following  are  the  suggestions  which  I  have  to  offer  in  reference  to  the  improvement 
of  the  arrangements  at  this  workhouse. 

1.  On  the  principles  which  I  have  already  laid  down,  and  having  special  regard  to  floor 
space,  the  number  of  beds  in  the  different  wards  should  Lie  as  follows  : — 


No.  of 

Class  of  In  nates, 

Number 

No.  of 

Class  of  Inmates, 

Number 

or 

of 

or 

of 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

19 

Women's  foul  ward     - 

10  or  11 

30 

Women's  insane  ward  - 

t 

22 

Women's  infirm  ward 

10  or  11 

37 

Ditto     -     ditto 

23 

Ditto     -    ditto 

10  or  1 1 

38 

Women's  bad-leg  ward 

18 

24 

Ditto     -     ditto 

11  or  12 

39 

Women's  sick  ward     - 

18  or24{ 

•26 

Lying-in  ward    - 

10  or  11 

10 

Mule  foul  ward  - 

8  or  9 

28 

Women's  convalescent  ward, 
and  occasionally  a  nursery. 

10  or  12 

4 

Male  insane  ward  (in  two  di- 
visions, No.  1  and  No.  2). 

29 

Women's  bad-leg  ward 

10  or  12 

11 

Male  fever  ward 

10  or  12 

30 

Women's  infirm  ward 

10 

5 

Mule  convalescent  ward 

20 

31 

Ditto     -     ditto 

10 

0 

Mule  infirm  ward 

16  or  22 

32 

Women's  bedridden  ward    - 

8  to  10 

7 

Male  bad-leg  ward 

20 

33 

Ditto     -     -     ditto    - 

8  to  10 

8 

Male  sick  ward  - 

16  or  22 

34 

Women's  casual  ward 

* 

n 

Male  bedridden  ward 

16  or  22 

35 

Women's  foul  ward     - 

8  to  10 

•  The  information  which  is  given  under  this  head  throughout  all  the  lltports  was  supplied  by  the 
medical  officer. 

t  1  have  not  in  any  of  the  returns  computed  the  proper  number  of  beds  to  be  placed  in  rooms  which  are 
occupied  by  children,  or  iu  the  lunacy  wards  which  are  not  occupied  both  by  day  and  night,  as  well  as  in  a 
few  other  instances. 

}  Dependant  upon  whether  a  third  row  of  beds  maybe  properly  placed  there. 

2.  There  should  be  a  few  spare  wards  to  meet  periods  of  great  pressure. 

3.  There  should  be  convalescent  day  rooms ;  one  or  two  for  the  men,  and  one  or  two  for 
the  women,  one  for  lying-in  cases,  and  two  for  the  lunatics.  They  need  be  only  sufficiently 
large  to  comfortably  accommodate  those  sick  cases  who  are  able  to  leave  their  bed  rooms 
during  a  part  of  the  day.     They  should  be  fitted  up  with  comfort. 

4.  The  dead-house,  and  other  sources  of  offensive  smells,  should  be  removed  from  beneath 
the  ward  No.  38. 

o.  Wards  Nos.  35,  36,  and  37,  should  no  longer  be  used  as  dormitories,  but  modified  and 
appropriated  for  day  rooms,  or  some  other  useful  purposes.  Wards  Nos.  32  and  33  are 
unfit  For  use  by  day  and  night,  and  should  be  raised  or  closed. 

6.  The  ventilators  throughout  the  workhouse  should  be  kept  open  night  and  day,  by 
removing  the  shutters  and  covering  the  openings  on  the  inner  Bide  with  finely  perforated 
zinc    The  windows  on  the  staircases  and  corridors  should  be  permanently  plugged  open  to 
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the  extent  of  one  inch,  or  the  upper  sash  should  be  permanently  fixed  in  an  open  state,  and 
a  piece  of  perforated  zinc  three  inches  in  depth  placed  at  the  upper  part  to  cover  in  the 
opening.  No  reliance  should  be  placed  upon  the  windows  in  the  wards  for  night  ven- 
tilation. 

6^.  The  drainage  of  the  workhouse  should  be  rendered  satisfactory. 

7.  The  ventilation  of  the  wards  which  I  have  already  indicated  should  be  improved. 

8.  Fixed  baths  with  a  hot  and  cold  water  supply  should  be  furnished  in  sufficient 
numbers. 

9.  The  cistern  in  the  west  block,  and  all  other  cisterns,  should  be  large  enough  to  supply 
water  to  the  water-closets  and  lavatories  at  all  limes. 

10.  More  lavatories  are  needed. 

11.  A  separate  water-closet  should  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  syphilitic  cases;  and  a 
few  other  closets  are  needed  in  different  parts  of  the  workhouse. 

12.  The  syphilitic  cases  should,  for  the  purposes  of  classification,  be  kept  apart  from  the 
others,  and  it  would  be  well  to  send  as  many  as  possible  to  the  Lock  Hospital. 

13.  Proper  infectious  wards  should  be  provided  to  meet  cases  of  urgent  "necessity. 
Scarlet  fever  cases  should  not  be  mixed  with  ordinary  sick  cases. 

14.  It  is  desirable  that  all  the  imbecile  cases  should  be  removed  from  this  workhouse, 
unless  more  and  better  accommodation  can  be  found  for  them. 

15.  Tt  would  be  better  if  a  larger  proportion  of  the  aged  and  infirm  cases  could  be  accom- 
modated on  the  ground  floor  or  first  floor,  so  as  to  enable  them  the  more  readily  to  go  into 
the  yard.     A  Bath  chair  should  be  provided  for  their  use. 

16.  Closets,  well  ventilated,  in  which  the  various  utensils  can  be  placed,  are  necessary. 

17.  Indiarubber  urinals  are  needed  for  the  use  of  some  of  the  imbeciles  and  old  men. 

18.  If  the  wire  guards  could  be  removed  from  the  windows  it  would  render  the  wards 
much  more  cheerful  and  light.     Some  of  the  windows  might  be  fastened  up  if  necessary. 

19.  Prints  for  the  walls,  illustrated  and  amusing  periodicals  and  books,  and  some  simple 
games,  as  dominoes  and  draughts,  are  needed. 

20.  I  question  if  the  lying-in  ward  is  quite  appropriate,  and  more  space  is  needed  for 
that  class  of  cases. 

21.  Better  airing  ground  would  be  of  advantage,  although  separate  day  rooms  for  con- 
valescents will  in  a  degree  satisfy  this  requirement. 

21^.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  that  straw  mattresses  cr  cocoa-fibre  matting  would  be 
useful  under  the  flock  beds,  where  the  iron  bedsteads  have  not  sacking. 

22.  There  should  be  paid  female  nurses  in  charge  of  both  male  and  female  cases,  with 
unpaid  helpers  attached  to  each  ward.  Probably  four  paid  day,  and  two  or  three  paid 
night  nurses,  would  suffice  for  the  women's  side  ;  and  three  paid  day,  and  one  or  two  paid 
ni^ht  nurses,  for  the  mens'  side. 

No  unpaid  helper  should  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose  who  cannot  read  writing  and  print, 
and  who  is  not  fairly  able  and  of  good  character.  The  administration  of  medicines  should 
be  confided  to  the  paid  nurses  only,  and  properly  graduated  measures  should  be  supplied, 
which  indicate  the  different  doses. 

23.  In  the  dispensing  of  medicines  a  printed  label  should  be  placed  and  kept  upon  each 
bottle. 

24.  It  is,  perhaps,  an  open  question  whether  the  present  arrangement  with  the  medical 
officer  may  or  may  not  be  advantageously  supplanted  by  one  which  would  require  him  to 
live  upon  the  premises,  and  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  With  the 
existing  arrangement  I  think  that  an  assistant  should  live  upon  the  premises,  and  have  his 
salary,  and  board  and  lodging,  provided  by  the  guardians. 
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No.  2. 
ST.    SAVIOUR'S,    SOUTHWARK. 


We  visited  the  workhouse  of  St.  Saviour's,  South wark,  on  5th  April  1806,  and  were 
accompanied  by  the  medical  officer. 

This  workhouse  is  situated  south  of  the  Thames ;  but  the  drainage  is,  as  we  were  in- 
formed, and  so  far  as  we  could  perceive,  satisfactory. 

With  the  exception  of  a  day  room  and  dormitory  appropriated  to  female  imbeciles,  the  sick 
are  treated  in  a  a  separate,  newly-constructed,  and  detached  infirmary,  and  in  a  small  house. 

The  sick  wards  devoted  to  female  patients  are  seven  ;  viz.,  a  dav  room  and  a  dormitory 
for  imbeciles,  a  room  for  bed-ridden  and  mixed  cases,  a  lying-in"  ward,  a  ward  for  acute 
cases,  and  a  uui\l  for  the  aged  and  infirm  and  bed-ridden  cases,  and  a  female  convalescent 
ward,  which  is  not  used. 

372.  T;. 


St.  Saviour's, 
Sovthwark. 


Number  of  rooms. 
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St.  Saviovk's, 
Soutiiwakk. 


Size  and  general 
character. 


Those  For  males  tire  six  in  number;  viz.,  a  convalescent  day  room,  in  which  there  are  two 
beds  occupied  by  the  warders,  a  convalescent  dormitory  and  spare  room,  a  ward  for  acute 
cases,  and  two  wards  for  aged  and  infirm,  and  bed-ridden  caseB. 

There  is  a  separate  kitchen,  in  which  the  food  cooked  in  the  workhouse  is  cut  up  and 
distributed,  and  the  plates  kept  hot. 

In  an  adjoining  house  are  small  rooms  for  the  treatment  of  foul  and  infectious  cases. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  these  several  rooms,  with  the  number  of  beds  which 
we  found  in  them  : — 


No.  of 

Class  of  Inmates, 

Number 

or 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

of 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Ft. 

ill. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

_ 

Female  imbeciles'  day  room    - 

40 

0 

16 

0 

9 

5 

Female  imbeciles'  dormitory  - 

30 

0 

18 

3 

9 

6 

21 

6 

Male  convalescent  day  room  - 

22 

0 

22 

4 

12 

2 

— 

7 

Male  spare  room    - 

21 

9 

21 

9 

13 

3 

— 

0 

Male  dormitory      - 

40 

0 

22 

4 

11 

3 

22 

17 

Male  sick  ward      - 

50 

6 

23 

0 

11 

2 

23 

19 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

56 

0 

22 

9 

11 

o 

2:j 

32 

Female  sick  ward  -         -         - 

46 

7 

22 

2 

13 

0 

24 

20 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

21 

4 

18 

0 

13 

0 

0 
4  at  most  used. 

20 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

22 

10 

20 

9 

13 

0 

10 

24 

Ditto    -    ditto    - 

56 

0 

22 

10 

13 

0 

24 

22 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

50 

0 

22 

10 

13 

0 

24 

12 

Unoccupied            - 

3, 

0 

22 

6 

12 

3 

~~~ 

Hence,  it  appears  that  the  floor  space  and  cubical  space  allowed  to  each  person  in  the 
several  wards  are  as  follow  : — 


No.  of 

Ward. 


0 

7 
9 
17 
19 
32 
26 
30 
24 
22 
12 


Clasa  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 


Female  imbeciles'  day  room 
Female  imbeciles'  dormitory 
Male  convalescent  day-room 
Male  spare  room 
Male  dormitory 
Male  sick  ward 

Ditto  -  ditto 
Female  sick  ward 

Ditto  -  ditto 

Ditto  -  ditto 

Ditto  -  ditto 

Ditto  -  ditto 
Unoccupied       - 


Floor  Space 

allowed 

to  each  Person. 


Sup.  feet. 


Cobical  Space 

allowed 
to  eich  Person. 


Cub. feet. 


28 

202 

31 

297 

47 

525 

56 

681 

55 

619 

43 

559 

66 

856 

47 

610 

53 

09:; 

53 

090 

Bedding  and  furni- 
ture. 


Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  wards  for  female  imbeciles,  the  allowance  of  floor  space 
varies  from  47  to  56  feet ;  ;>nd  of  cubical  space,  from  525  cubic  feet  to  855  cubic  feet  for 
each  person.  The  allowance  for  the  imbeciles  by  night  only  is  31  superficial  feet,  and  297 
cubic  feet. 

The  rooms  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  imbecile  and  foul  wards,  very  excellent.  They 
are  sufficiently  large  and  without  projections,  with  sufficient  windows  and  ventilators,  and 
are  airy.  The  windows,  however,  are  not  placed  near  enough  to  the  floor  to  enable  the 
inmates  to  look  at  the  surrounding  buildings  and  neighbourhood  ;  and  thus  they  take  away 
front  the  cheerfulness  of  the  rooms.  The  imbecile  wards  have  windows  on  one  side  only, 
and  are  not  so  light  and  cheerful  as  they  might  be. 

The  beds  and  bedding  throughout  are  very  good,  consisting  of  flock  beds  on  iron  bed- 
steads. The  bed  linen  in  the  imbecile  ward  is  changed  only  once  a  fortnight,  and  does  not 
look  of  so  good  a  colour  as  is  desirable;  but  in  the  infirmary  one  sheet  is  changed  wtekly, 
or  more  frequently. 

There  is  a  table  with  two  shelves  placed  between  each  two  beds,  and  a  long  table,  upon 
which  the  food  is  eaten,  is  placed  in  the  middle.  There  are  benches  with  backs  and 
cushions,  and  also  arm  chairs.     The  counterpanes  are  new  and  bright. 

The  walls  are  painted.     There  are  periodicals  for  the  use  of  the  sick. 

There  are  c;ood  lavatories,  baths,  and  water-closets  conveniently  placed,  and  the  whole 

infirmary 
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infirmary  is  supplied  with  hot  water  from  two  large  boilers.  Sufficient  towels,  soap,  and 
waste  paper  are  given.  Small  wooden  tubs  are  provided,  in  which  the  inmates  wash 
themselves  in  ihe  lavatories. 

The  system  of  ventilation  is  good,  and  consists  of  ventilators  at  the  sides,  in  the  windows, 
or  in  the  ceiling.  The  medical  officer  states  that  there  is  a  little  smell  in  No.  23  in  Ihe 
morning  from  the  excretions,  but  it  was  not  so  at  our  visit,  and  the  whole  building  appeared 
to  be  then  well  ventilated. 

The  imbecile  wards  have  ventilators  on  both  sides  ;  but  on  one  side  they  have  been 
built  up.      The  ventilation  of  these  wards  is  not  so  good  as  is  desirable. 

The  small  foul  wards  in  the  dwelling  house  are  badly  ventilated,  and  require  immediate 
attention. 

The  wards,  bedding,  and  all  appurtenances  were  very  clean. 

There  is  only  one  paid  nurse  for  the  detached  infirmary ;  but  there  are  two  assistants, 
who  receive  Is.  per  week,  clothes  and  extras,  and  are  not  regarded  as  paupers;  and  there 
aie  two  unpaid  assistants  to  each  ward.  There  is  also  a  nurse  in  the  lying-m  ward,  who 
receives  2  s.  6  d.  and  extras  weekly.  One  woman  and  one  man  are  allotted  as  night  nurses 
for  the  ordinary  sick,  and  one  as  night  nurse  for  the  imbeciles,  and  tiiey  are  not  paid. 
All  who  administer  the  medicines  can  read. 

The  medical  officer  does  not  reside  within  the  workhouse.  There  is  an  average  number 
of  about  137  patients,  and  for  his  services  and  his  attendance  twice  a  day,  he  receives 
'100/.  per  year,  without  any  extra  fees.  The  drugs  are  not  found  by  the  guardians, 
neither  do  they  provide  a  dispenser.  A  few  of  the  more  important  medicines  are  kept  at 
the  workhouse  for  urgent  cases,  but  the  medicine,  to  the  extent  of  about  '20  bottles  daily, 
is  dispensed  at  his  own  residence.  There  were  11  caSes  of  fractures  of  arms  and  legs  in 
the  infirmary  last  year,  and  as  many  of  the  cases  have  contracted  ague  during  the  hop- 
ping season,  the  cost  of  quinine  alone  has  amounted  to  13  /.  yearly.*  The  total  cost  of  the 
drugs  used  at  the  workhouse  amounts  to  the  verv  large  sum  of  53  Z.  yearly. 

Noisy  and  duty  imbecile  cases  are  removed  from  the  workhouse  to  an  asylum,  and  the 
male  inmates  of  that  class,  who  are  now  in  the  workhouse,  are  very  properly  mixed  with  the 
ordinary  inmates,  and  are  not  in  any  degree  disagreeable.  Fever  and  infectious  cases  are 
sent  to  the  hospitals. 

Whatever  diets,  comforts  and  medical  appliances  are  ordered  by  him  are  provided,  and 
they  are  sufficient. 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  which  I  have  to  offer  respecting  this  workhouse: 

1.  The  ventilation  of  the  imbecile  wards  should  be  improved  by  placing  ventilators  in  the 
ceiling  in  communication  with  the  outer  air,  and,  if  possible,  the  ventilators  now  built  up 
should  be  made  to  communicate  with  an  air  conduit  leading  to  the  chimney,  or  to  the 
outer  air. 

The  small,  foul,  and  infectious  wards  should  be  ventilated  bv  ventilators  connecting  with  the 
corridors,  or  placed  in  the  ordinary  walls  of  the  wards,  or  the  partitions  between  the  rooms 
should  be  removed,  and  two  small  rooms  made  into  one.  Perfoiated  glass  should  be  placed 
in  the  window^,  or  air-bricks  inserted  in  the  walls  which  communicate  with  the  outer  air. 

Perforated  glass  is  required  in  the  lying-in  rooms. 

2.  Iron  or  zinc  basins  should  be  provided  in  the  lavatories,  instead  of  wooden  tubs. 

3.  Prints,  and  amusing  illustrated  books  or  periodicals,  and  simple  games  should  be 
provided. 

4.  The  following  is  the  number  of  beds  which  should  be  placed  in  the  different  dormi- 
tories : 


No.  of 

Class  of  Inmates, 

Number 

No.  of 

Class  of  Inmates, 

Number 

or 

of 

or 

at 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Female  imbeciles 

_ 

32 

Female  sick  ward 

16 

— 

Female  dormitory 

— 

2G 

Ditto    -    ditto  --. 

6 

9 

Male  Dormitory 

— 

20 

Ditto    -   ditto  - 

8 

17 

Male  Sick  Ward 

18  to  20 

24 

Ditto    -    ditto  - 

18  to  20 

19 

Ditto  -  ditto     - 

15  to  20 

22 

Ditto    -   ditto  -         -         - 

18  to  20 

5.  The  remuneration  of  the  medical  officer  should  be  increased.  The  drugs  used  in  the 
workhouse  should  be  found  by  the  guardians,  and  a  dispenser  also  provided  by  them,  or 
some  arrangement  made  with  the  medical  officer  to  provide  one. 

(i.  There  should  be  four  paid  day  nurses,  and  two  paid  night  nurses,  with  unpaid  helpers 
in  the  various  wards. 

7.  An  improvement  is  needed  in  reference  to  the  plates,  and  the  conveyance  of  food  to  the 
imbecile  inmates. 

8.  The  windows  ol  the  infirmary  should  be  lowered  if  possible. 

*  These  are  very  unusual  occurrences  in  the  metropolitan  workhouses. 
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No.  3. 
BERMONDSEY. 


We   visited  the  Bermondsey   workhouse    011 
throughout  by  the  medical  officer. 


5th    April    18G0,  and    were   accompanied 


This  workhouse  is  placed  upon  the  soutli  side  of  the  river,  and  is  below  high  water-mark. 
We  were  informed  that  the  water  comes  into  the  basement  with  the  tide  to  the  extent  of  a 
foot  in  depth,  but  no  evidence  of  this  was  presented  to  us  by  sight  or  smell.  It  is  con- 
tiguous to  a  skinner's  and  tanner's  yard.  There  is  a  tolerably  lariie  open  space  enclosed 
by  the  buildings;  and  there  are  yards  of  the  following  dimensions,  viz.: — 


Airing  Yards. 


Men's  yard 
Women's  yard 
Boys'  yard 
Girls'  yard 


-  470  sup.  yards. 

-  503     „ 

-  163     »  » 

-  182     „ 


Total 


1,318  Area  in  Sup.  Yards. 


Number  of  Beds.  The  sick  w;irds  for  the  most   part  occupy  the  whole  of  a  large  range  of  buildings,  placed 

upon  one  side  of  the  quadrangle  ;  but  some  are  mixed  up  with  the  rooms  of  the  ordinary 
inmates. 

The  number  of  the  sick  wards  may  be   variously  stated,  since  in  some  instances  two  or 
three  communicating  wards  have  only  one  number,  but  I  state  them  as  16. 

The  following  are  the  measurements  of  the  various  wards,  with  the  number  of  beds  which 
they  at  present  contain,  many  of  which,  as  in  wards  12  and  13,  are  now  vacant: — 


No.  of 

Class  of  Inmates, 

Number 

or 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

of 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

2 

Male  sick  and  infirm 

22 

9 

23 

0 

10 

6 

10 

3 

Ditto     -     ditto    ... 

28 

9 

23 

0 

10 

6 

12 

23 

Male  infirmary       ... 

46 

0 

20 

9 

8 

0 

14 

23 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

19 

6 

9 

6 

8 

0 

3 

23 

Male  (nurse's  room) 

13 

9 

9 

0 

8 

0 

— 

24 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

15 

10 

20 

0 

8 

0 

6 

20 
20 

Female  infirmary  - 
Ditto     -     ditto    --- 

30 

28 

9 
0 

19 
19 

6 
6 

8 
8 

°1 

0/ 

20 

22 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

25 

6 

22 

3 

10 

0 

8 

5 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

10 

6 

14 

3 

9 

5 

— 

5 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

19 

6 

16 

4 

9 

5 

_ 

31 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

41 

3 

19 

10 

9 

0 

15 

30 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

53 

0 

25 

0 

10 

0 

24 

9 

Afale  infirmary       ... 

20 

0 

16 

7 

9 

2 

6 

10 

Ditto     -     ditto     -         -        -f 

46 

0 

20 

0 

9 

61 

27 

\ 

26 

0 

13 

0 

9 

5/ 
0 

11 

Ditto     -     ditto     .-- 

■21 

0 

15 

10 

9 

_ 

12 

Ditto     -     ditto     -         -        -1 

44 

0 

20 

9 

9 

°1 

0 
0  J 

\ 

34 

4 

14 

0 

9 

73 

I 

70 

6 

20 

9 

9 

12(a) 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

25 

0 

21 

3 

10 

0 

12 

13 

Ditto     -     ditto    -         -         - 

31 

9 

25 

0 

10 

2 

19 

36 

Ditto     -     ditto    ... 

55 

9 

28 

6 

9 

9 

26 

The  following  is  the  floor  space  and  cubical   space  allowed  for  each  bed,  and  shows  that 
the  former  varies  from  42  to  71  superficial  feet;  and  the  latter  from  352  to  709  cubic  feet. 


WORKHOUSE  INFIRMARIES  AND  SICK  WARDS. 


No.  of 

Floor  Space 

Cubical  Space 

Class  uf  Inmates,  or 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Allowed 

Allowed 

Ward. 

to  each  Person. 

to  each  Person. 

Sup.Jeet. 

Cub.  feet. 

2 

Male  sick  and  infirm 

. 

- 

52 

649 

3 

Ditto     -     ditto 

. 

- 

55 

579 

23 

Male  infirmary 



- 

68 

545 

23 

62 

494 

23 

Male  (nurses  room)    - 

. 

- 

— 

_ 

24 

Ditto  -  ditto 

. 

- 

53 

422 

20 
20 

Female  infirmary 
Ditto  -  ditto 

-                      —                                              — 

_} 

57 

458 

22 

Ditto  -  ditto 

- 

71 

709 

5 

Ditto  -  ditto 



- 

— 

— 

5 

Ditto  -  ditto 

. 

. 

— 



31 

Ditto  -  ditto 

. 

- 

55 

401 

30 

Ditto  -  ditto 

. 

- 

55 

552 

9 

Male  infirmary 



- 

52 

476 

10 

Ditto  -  ditto" 

. 

- 

47 

439 

11 

Ditto  -  ditto 

. 

- 

— 



12 

Ditto  -  ditto 

. 

. 

39 

3-32 

12(a) 

Ditto  -  ditto 



- 

44 

443 

13 

Ditto  -  ditto 

. 

- 

42 

423 

36 

Ditto  -  ditto 

• 

61 

596 

8i 

Append  ix. 


Bermokdsey. 


Hence  there  are  nine  wards  in  vidtich  there  is  not  the  cubical  space  required  by  the  Poor 
Law  Hoard. 

There  are  not  any  wards  especially  appropriated  to  acute  cases ;  neither  are  there  any 
infectious  wards,  since  cases  of  fever  and  small-pox  are  sent  to  the  hospitals.  If  a  case  of 
scarlet,  fever  were  to  occur  it  must  at  present  be  plai  ed  with  ordinary  cases.  There  are  not 
any  separate  imbeciie  wards,  but  the  cases  of  that  class,  amounting  to  about  18,  are  mixed 
with  the  other  inmates.     There  are  not  any  convalescent  clay  rooms. 

The  size  and  general  character  of  the  sick  wards   vary  much,  but  with  some  exceptions   Size  and  general 
they  are  good,  light,  and  airy.     The  exceptions  are  as  follow  :  character. 

1.  IN  os.  2  and  8,  appropriated  to  aged  and  infirm  males,  are  upon  the  ground  floor,  and 
have  windows  on  one  side  only.  They  are  dark,  close,  and  somewhat  repelling,  and  unfit 
for  their  present  use. 

2.  The  lying-in  ward  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  is  small  and  close. 

3.  No.  12  is  an  exceedingly  long  ward,  and  on  that  account  does  not  look  comfortable. 

4.  No.  36  is  wider  than  is  necessary. 

With  the  exception  of  Nos.  2  and  3,  and  a  small  room  or  two,  there  are  windows  on 
both  sides  of  the  wards. 

The  beds  and  bedding  throughout  the  workhouse  are  good,  viz.,  flock  beds,  upon  iron  Bedding  and  furni- 
bedsteads,  with  sacking  or  laths.     There  are  not  any  mattresses.  ture. 

There  are  not  any  cupboards  in  the  wards.  There  are  benches,  with  backs  and  cushions, 
and  some  chairs.  The  rugs  are  old  looking.  There  are  very  few  prints  upon  the  walls,  or 
illustrated  periodicals  and  books  upon  the  tables. 

The  lavatories  are  not  numerous ;  and  the  washhand  basins,  although  clean,  are  dirty 
looking.  Pottery  washhand  basins  are  provided  for  those  who  wash  themselves  in  the 
wards. 

Water-closets  are  provided,  and  night-stools  are  placed  in  each  room.  There  are  also 
bath  rooms.  There  is  a  separate  cooking  kitchen  for  the  use  of  the  sick  and  others  for 
washing  up. 

Every  part  of  the  wards,  linen  and   appurtenances  are  kept  clean  ;  but  the  linen  is  not  of  Cleanliness, 
very  good  colon r. 

The  ventilation  is  defective  in  several  of  the  rooms.  Ventilation. 

In  Nos.  2  and  3  ventilation  is  provided  tor  by  perforated  glass  in  the  windows,  on  one 
side  of  the  room,  and  by  long  square  wooden  tubes  on  the  other  side,  which  run  through 
the  upper  rooms  to  the  roof. 

The  air  of  these  room-  is  not  fresh,  but  is  close. 

The  lying-in  ward  is  ill-ventilated,  and  is  close. 

Nos.  9,  10  and  11  waids  did  not  smell  fresh  and  sweet. 

In  I  he  other  rooms  there  are  large  tubes  passing  through  the  ceiling,  and  communicatin"- 
with  the  outer  air,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  gas  jet. 

There  are  also  some  of  Sir  John  Walsham's  tubes;  and  air-biick  ventilators  are  placed 
near  the  bottom  of  the  floors,  all  of  which  were  closed. 

There  is  only  one  paid  nurse,  and  she  has  also  to  perform  the  duties  of  assistant  matron.    Nursing. 
One  day  nurse,  one  helper,  and  one  night  nurse,  are  allotted  to  the  infirmary  wards  on  both 
the  men's  and  women's   >ide.     Other  nurses  of  a  similar  class  are  devoted  to  the  lyino-.in. 
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-Medical  Officer. 


Recommendations. 


wards  and  other  wards.  They  are  unpaid,  and  according  to  the  regulations  all  should  be 
aide  to  read  ;   but  our,  at  least,  could  not  read. 

The  medical  officer  attends  once,  and  oftentimes  thrice  daily,  and  devotes  about  two 
hours  each  day  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  has  also  a  small  district  which  he  holds 
apart  from  these  duties. 

The  n'uanlians  now  supply  cod  liver  oil,  quinine,  and  iodideof  potassium,  but  do  not  pay 
a  dispenser.  The  salary  of  the  medical  office;  is  802.,  with  about  83 /.  for  extras,  besides 
20  /.  and  15  /.  for  extras  for  his  services  as  district  tin  dical  officer. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  the  acute  cases  do  not  Buffer  from  being  mixed  with  others  ;  and 
also  that  the  general  inmates  do  not  suffer  from  the  imbeciles  being  mixed  with  them.  A 
larger  and  better  lying-in  room  is  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  about  40  cases  yearly. 
There  are  sufficient  water-closets. 

There  i-  no  disadvantage  to  the  patients  in  being  placed  in  the  very  long  ward  (No.  12). 
The  ventilation  of  the  several  wan  is  i>  generally  e-ocid,  and  the  air  sweet  at  night.  Whatever 
food,  comforts  and  medical  appliances  are  ordered  by  him  are  always  at  once  supplied,  and 
there  is  an  abuudant  supply  of  the  latter  for  immediate  use. 

The  recommendations  which  I  have  to  make  in  reference  to  this  workhouse  are  as 
follow : — 

1.  Wards  No.  2  and  3  are  not   fit   dormitories    for    the   sick,  and    their  use   should   be 
iscontinued,  but  they  might  be  proper  as  day  or  work  rooms. 

2.  The  air-brick  ventilators  in  the  walls  should  be  always  kept  open,  but  covered  with 
finely  perforated  zinc,  either  on  the  inside  only,  or  on  both  sides. 

The  ventilation  of  the  lying-in  ward,  and  of  the  other  wards  before  indicated,  should  be 
grt  atly  improved  by  the  use  of  the  air  tubes  with  gas  u  t  (as  in  other  rooms),  or  by  perforated 
glass  in  the  windows,  or  l,y  air-bricks  covered  with  perforated  zinc.  The  ventilators  which 
are  placed  in  some  of  the  windows  should  be  kept  open  to  a  small  extent  both  night  and  day 

3.  A  larger,  more  airy,  lighter,  and  more  cheerful  lying-in  room  should  be  provided. 

4.  More  lavatories  and  chairs  are  needed;  as  also  prints,  illustrated  periodicals,  and 
amusing  books,  and  simple  games. 

5.  The  drainage  should  receive  proper  attention. 

6.  The  long  room.  No.  12,  should  be  divided  into  two  or  three  convenient  rooms. 

7.  Mattresses,  or  cocoa-fibre  matting,  should  be  placed  under  the  flock  beds,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  Crimean  bedsteads  with  theii  unyielding  iron  bottom. 

8.  A  constant  supply  of  water  should  be  provided  to  the  water-closet  attached  to  Ward 
No.  36. 

!).  Four  paid  nurses  should  be  appointed  for  the  day,  and  two  or  three  for  the  night,  with 
additional  helpers,  unpaid,  obtained  from  the  inmates  in  each  ward. 

10.  The  guardians  should  provide  all  the  drugs  required  for  the  use  of  the  inmates  (and 
probably  also  for  the  di>trict,  held  by  the  same  medical  officer),  and  increase  the  salary  t 
the  medical  officer. 

11.  One  day-room  for  each  sex  should  be  provided. 

12.  More  chairs  would  be  useful. 

13.  The  number  of  beds  which  should  be  placed  in  each  room  is  as  follows:  — 


No.  ol 

Class  of  Inmates, 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Class  of  Inmates, 

No.  of 

Ward. 

or 
Purpose  lo  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Ward. 

or 
Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

2 

Male,  sick  and  infirm  - 

8 

5 

Female  infirmary 

8 

Ditto     -     ditto 

10 

31 

Ditto     -     ditto 

12  or  13 

23 

Male  infirmary    -          -         - 

1 2  to  1  4 

30 

Ditto     -     ditto 

18 

23 

Ditto     -     ditto 

g 

-Mule  infirmary    - 

3  or    i 

23 

Male  (nurse's  room)     - 

10 

Ditto     -     ditto 

22  or  23 

24 

Ditto     -     ditto 

6 

ii 

Ditto     -     ditto 

— 

20 

Female  infirmary 

8  or  9 

12 

Ditto     -     ditto 

46 

20 

Ditto     -     ditto" 

8 

12(a) 

Ditto     -     ditto 

8  or    9 

.-J 

Ditto     -     ditto 

8 

13 

Ditto     -     ditto 

1 0  or  1 2 

5 

Ditto     -     ditto 

2 

30 

Ditto     -     ditto 

18  or  20 
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ST.  OLAVE'S,  SOUTHWARK. 


St.  Olave's 

We  visited  this  workhouse    on  April  fith,  1866,  and   were  accompanied  by  the  medical        Soi'tiiwark. 
officer. 

The  position  of  St.  Olave's  Workhouse  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames;  hut  its 
drainage  is  said  to  be  very  good,  and  the  air  surrounding  it  has  been  much  improved  by  th? 
removal  of  many  small  houses  and  sheds. 

The  Infirmary  consists  of  a  block  of  buildings,  which  although  adjoining  the  body  of  the 
workhouse,  is  scarcely  inferior  to  a  detached  infirmary.  The  wards  are  almost,  without 
exception,  well  lit,  airy,  and  cheerful.  They  are  11  in  number,  of  which  four  are  devoted  to  Number  of  Rooms, 
men,  viz:  two  to  aged  and  infirm,  one  to  acute  cases,  and  one  to  ulcerated  legs  and  itch 
cases  ;  and  six  to  women,  viz  :  one  lying-in  ward,  one  nursery,  one  for  more  acute  cases, 
one  for  helpless  cases,  and  a  foul  ward  for  cases  of  itch  and  syphilis.  Those  for  men 
afflicted  with  ulcerated  legs  and  itch  are  found  in  the  basement,  and  are  necessarily  much 
darker  than  the  others,  but  they  have  an  open  and  dry  area  on  both  sides. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  1  he  several  wards,  and  the  number  of  beds  which 
thev  contain  : 


No.   of 

Class  of  Inmates, 

or 

Length, 

Breadth. 

Height. 

No.  of  Beds, 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Ft.    In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft.    In. 

6 

Men,  aged  and  infirm     - 

. 

2.3     0 

18 

3 

11     0 

7 

58 

Ditto             ditto 

- 

21      6 

18 

3 

11      0 

Men's  sick  ward     - 

- 

42     6 

17 

6 

11      0 

15 

Women's  lying-in  ward  - 

- 

20     3 

18 

4 

11     0 

7 

Women's  sick  ward 

- 

61      0 

17 

4 

11     0 

21 

70 

Women's  (nursery) 

- 

31      9 

18 

0 

11     0 

10 

71 

Women's  sick  ward 

- 

31      6 

18 

0 

11     0 

9 

Women's  itch  ward 

- 

10      0 

12 

0 

11      0 

•■> 

Women's  venereal  ward 

- 

9      0 

12 

6 

11      0 

0 

82 

(Basement)    men's    sleeping 
ward          - 

-I 

21      9 

17 

9 

9     2 

6 

82a 

Men's  itch  ward     - 

22      9 

17 

9 

9     2 

3 

Women  (helpless)  - 

- 

IS   10 

20 

4 

10     1 

r     3  double* 

I     2  single. 

Not  always  occupied  by  two  persons, 
ms  is  11  feet.,   and    the   breadth  at 
The  floor  space  and  the  cubical  space  allotted  to  each  sick  person  are  as  follows : 


Thus  the  height  of  the  rooms  is  11  feet.,   and    the   breadth  about  18  feet,  except  in  the 
foul  wards. 


No.  of 
Ward. 


70 

71 


82 

S2a 


Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 


Men,  aged  and  infirm 

Ditto  ditto 

Men's  sick  ward         - 
Women's  lying-in  ward    - 
Women's  sick  ward 
Women's  (nursery) 
Women's  sick  ward 
Women's  itch  ward 
Women's  venereal  ward 
(Basement)  men's  sleeping  ward 
Men's  itch  ward 
Women  (helpless)      - 


Floor  Space  allowed 
to  each  Person. 


Superficial  Feet. 
60 
56 
50 
53 
50 
57 
63 
6:5 
56 

81 


Cubical  Space 

allowed  to 
each  Person. 


Cubic  Feet, 
660 
617 
54.-> 
583 
554 
629 
693 
6sS 
619 

740 


Hence  the  floor  space  vanes  from  50    to   63  superficial  feet,  and    the  cubical  space  from 
5o4  to  686  cubic  feet.  l 

There  are  not   any  day-rooms  for  convalescents  nor  any  infectious  wards.     Infectious 
cases  are  sent  to  the  hospitals.     Cases  of  scariet  fever  would  be  kept  separate 

37  a'  *  3  There 
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Ventilation. 


Nursing. 


Medical  Officer. 


Recommendations. 


The  beds  and  bedding  ar  very  good,  and  consist  of  Hoik  beds  sufficiently  filled,  placed 
anon  iron  bedsteads  with  laths  or  sacking. 

Tin  bi  ds  are  fitted  to  hold  one  person  only,  except  in  the  helpless  women's  ward,  where 
they  are  wider,  and  sometimes  two  persons  sleep  in  one  bed.  One  bed  in  the  itch  waul 
was  too  short  for  a  man. 

There  are  short  benches  placed  between  the  beds,  and  a  few  chairs  and  benches  are 
found  in  the  rooms.  There  are  baths,  but  without  hot-water  taps,  bo  that  hot  water  must 
be  carried  to  them.  There  are  lavatories  and  water-closets;  and  one  of  the  latter  had  been 
out  ot  order  tor  perhaps  two  years,  and  was  kept  clean  by  water  being  thrown  down  it. 

The  inmates  wash  in  white  pottery  wash-hand  basins.  Night  -tools  are  placed  in  each 
v., ml  ;  and  tin-  pan  is  cleansed  with  hot  water.  Chloride  of  lime  is  provided  in  tiie  sur- 
gery, but  had  not  been  recently  a-ked  for.  Whenever  there  was  a  bad  smell  it  was  ob- 
tained.    Tin  plates  only  are  provided  for  food. 

Then   are  not  bi  ncbes  with  backs,  but  tin  re  are  arm  chairs. 

The  wards,  linen,  tables,  and  all  other  articles  are  very  clean.  One  sheet  and  pillow  case 
are  changed  every  week.  The  lying-in  bed  is  defended  by  blankets,  and  not  by  waterproof 
sheeting  ;  and  hence  is  not  without  stain,  although  fairly  clean. 

The  ventilation  of  the  whole  of  the  wauls  ia  in  general  good.  It  is  effected  by  windows, 
open  hre-places,  perforated  glass  placed  in  tite  windows,  and  ventilators  placed  in  the  roof. 
That  ol  the  nun's  sirk  ward  was  not  so  good  as  it  should  be. 

There  is  no  paid  nurse;  but  an  unpaid  day  nurse  and  assistant  are  appropriated  to  almost 
every  ward.  Th  re  are  not  any  special  night  nurses,  but  an  inmate  is  appointed  to  any  case 
which  requires  attention.  They  are  allowed  meat  daily,  beer,  tea,  and  *unar;  and  the 
women  h  ive  a  distinctive  dress.  The  matron  superintends  the  nursery  on  the  female,  and 
the  master  on  the  male  side.     One  (or  more)  of  the  nurses  was  unable  to  read. 

The  medical  officer  is  resident;  and  in  addition  to  these  duties,  he  attends  to  the  sick  in 
a  small  district,  and  is  not  allowed  private  practice. 

There  are  about  50  cases  under  his  care  (including  about  15  midwifery  cases  yearly), 
which  occupy  him  about  one  hour  daily,  lie  also  sees  2C  to  30  persons  daily  at  their  own 
homes,  and  twice  that  number  at  the  dispensary  attached  to  the  workhou-e.  This  duty  is 
not,  in  h:s  opinion,  too  much. 

The  Guardians  find  drugs  both  for  the  workhouse  and  the  district;  and  the  medical 
officer  leceivi  •  for  the  two  sets  of  duties  12()/.  a  yon  salary,  with  board,  lodging,  and  wash- 
ing, mid  about  IdZ.  yearly  as  extras  for  vaccination  and  lunacy  cases. 

He  dispenses  all  the  medicines,  and  gives  it  to  the  different  nurses;  and  as  some  of  the 
latter  cannot  read,  he  has  known  a  wrong  dose  to  be  given,  or  the  medicine  given  at  a  wrong 
interval;  but  he  has  not  known  the  wrong  medicine  given  to  a  patient.  Whatever  food, 
stimulants,  and  medical  appliances  are  ordered  by  him  for  the  sick,  are  readily  provided  by 
the  guardians. 

lie  do.-,  not  think  that  his  salary  is  sufficient  to  induce  a  medical  gentleman  to  retain  the 
office  permanently.  Mis  predecessor,  however,  remained  three  years,  and  left  from  illness  ; 
and  the  previous  occupant  of  the  office  held  it  10  years. 

There  are  icon  admissions  in  the  winter  than  the  infirmary  can  accommodate;  and  then 
one  or  two  persons  must  be  placed  in  the  ordinary  wards. 

The  imbeciles,  b  >th  male  and  female,  are  properly  mixed  with  the  other  inmates.  When 
any  noisy  or  duty  case  occurs,  it  is  sent  to  an  asylum. 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  which  1  make  in  reference  to  this  workhouse. 

1.  Two  paid  day  nurses  ami  one  paid  night  nurse  should  be  appointed,  and  such  unpaid 
helpers  in  each  ward  as  may  be  needed. 

2.  The  ventilators  should  be  kept    -pen,  and  new  ones  placed  in  some  of  the  wards. 

3.  A  small  day-room  for  each  sex  should  be  provided. 

1.  Hot-water  pipes  should  be  attached  to  the  bath,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  hot  water 
be  kept  at  hand. 

5.  The  water-closets  should  be  repaired. 

6.  Tin  plates  should  be  supplanted  by  crockery. 

7.  Waterproof  sheeting  should  be  supplied  to  the  lying-in  beds. 

8.  It  is  not  fitting  that  any  cases  of  disease  should  be  placed  in  a  basement.  These 
rooms  are  ke   t  very  cle  in,  and  are  well  ventilated,  and  the  inmates  do  not  object  to  them. 

So  long  as  ilie\  are  in  use  some  matting  should  be  placed  upon  the  cement  floors.  A 
proper  >ized  bedstead  should  be  placed  in  ;he  itch  ward. 

9.  If  it  be  thought  desirable  that  the  medical  officer  sh  uld  remain  permanently,  it  will 
be  needful  to  increase  the  salary  to  at  least  200  /.,  besides  extras,  and  with  existing  arrange- 
ments I  think  it  should  be  increased. 


10.  Two  adult-  should  not  be  placed  in  one  bed. 

11.  More  accommodation  is  needed  in  the  winter  time. 


6.   The 
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12.  The  number  of  beds  which  should  be  placed  in  eaGh  r<om  is  as  follows: — 


8.5 


No.  of 

Ward. 

Class  of  Inmates, 

or 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

No.  of 
Beds. 

No.  of 
Ward. 

Class  of  Inmates, 

or 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

No.  of 
Beds. 

6 
58 

70 
71 

Men  aged  and  infirm 

Ditto          ditto    - 
Men's  sick  ward     - 
Women's  lying-in  ward  - 
Women's  sick  ward 
Women's  (nursery) 
Women's  sick  ward 

7 

7 
12  to  14 

6 
18  to  20 

8 

8 

82 
82a 

Womens'  itch  ward 
Women's  venereal  ward  - 
(Basement)     men's     sleeping 

ward. 
Men's  itch  ward     - 
Women  (helpless)  - 

2 
2 

6 

6 

Appendix. 

St.  Olave's 
South w auk. 


No.  5. 

ST.  GEORGE-THE-MARTVR. 


We  visited  this  workhouse  on  6  April  1866,  and  were  accompanied  by  the  medical 
officer  and  the  master. 

This  workhouse  is  situate  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  and  is  surrounded  by  small 
houses,  and  close  courts  and  streets.  The  drainage  is  said  to  be  now  good,  and  all  the 
drains  and  sinks  are  properly  trapped. 

The  infirmary  is  neither  a  detached  nor  a  separate  building,  but  consists  of  rooms  in 
different  positions,  and  mixed  up,  more  or  less,  with  the  wards  of  the  ordinary  inmates. 

There  are  not  any  convalescent  day-rooms.  There  are  not  any  infectious  or  lunacy 
wards,  since  (hose  classes  of  sick  are  sent  to  the  hospitals  and  asylums. 

Onlv  about  six  cases  of  scailet  fever  have  been  admitted  in  the  course  of  nine  ov  ten 
years  ;  but  such  would  be  placed  with  other  cases. 

The  drainage  i<  said  to  be  very  good,  and  there  are  not  any  disagreeable  smells. 

There  are  12  wards  devoted  to  the  >ick,  of  which  three  are  occupied  by  males  and  nine 
by  females.  Of  the  first  three,  one  is  appropriated  to  acute  cases,  one  to  general  cases, 
and  one  to  general  cases  and  cases  of  bad  lees. 

Of  the  women's  wards,  one  is  the  lying-in  ward,  one  the  nursery,  two  are  for  acute  cases, 
one  for  chronic  cases,  one  for  mixed  cases,  one  is  a  foul  ward,  one  for  bad  legs,  and  one  for 
convalescent  cases. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  several  wards,  with  the  number  of  beds  now 

placed  in  them  : — 


No.  of 
Ward. 


Class  of  Inmates, 

or 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 


Length. 


9 

8 

4 

4 


o 

6 

7 

11 


Men's  sick  ward     - 

Ditto  -  ditto 

Ditto  -  ditto 

Women's  lying-in  ward 
Women's  sick  ward 

Women's  foul  ward 

Nursery 

Women's  sick  ward 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 
(Convalescent) 


Ft.    in. 


Breadth. 


44 

9 

24 

0 

[ 

35 

in 

\ 

24 

0 

1 

32 

9 

10 

0 

37 

0 

f 

37 

8 

1 

16 

0 

17 

3 

19 

0 

( 

i-> 

3 

24 

0 

45 

0 

34 

0 

40 

3 

37 

8 

Ft. 


18 

6 

10 

0 

19 

0 

10 

0 

18 

0 

9 

0 

19 

6 

19 

3 

10 

0 

18 

8 

16 

0 

19 

9 

10 

0 

18 

6 

19 

0 

18 

G 

18     9 


Ft.  in, 

10  0    1 

2  0     J 

10  0     ] 

2  0     j 

10  0     1 

2  0     ] 

10  0 

°    1 

0  J 

9  2 

10  0 

10  2 


11 
o 


Number 

of 

Beds. 


11  0 

11  0 

12  2 
11  1 


1 


{. 


16 

13 

12 
11 

is 

8 
7 

19 

18 
14 
17 
14 

double 


St,  George-the- 
Martyr. 


Numlier  of  Beds. 


372. 


M   4 


Hence 
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St.  George-the- 
Martyr. 


Hence  it  appears  that  the  floor  space  and   cubical  space  allowed   to  each  bed  are  as 
follow : — 


Size  and  Description, 


Bedding  and  Furni- 
ture. 


Clemdiness. 


Ventilation. 


Nursing. 


No.  of 

1  ll  01    - 

Cubical  Space 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

allowed  to 

allowed  to 

Ward, 

i  ich  P<  r>on. 

each  Person. 

Slip.  Feet. 

Cub.  Feet. 

o 

Men's  sick  ward       ----_-- 

a- 

0  17 

0 

1  >iito  -  ditto          ------- 

75 

607 

8 

Ditto  -  ditto 

57 

506 

4 

Women's  lying-in  ward     ------ 

r,6 

656 

4 

W  omi  n's  Bick  ward  ------- 

59 

568 

Women's  foul  ward  ------- 

in 

82  1 

N  in--'  ry  --------- 

•13 

l:i4 

1 

Women's  sick  ward  -        ------ 

59 

50] 

2 

Ditto     -     din 

40 

009 

6 

Ditto     -     ditto       -         - 

46 

508 

7 

Ditto     -     ditto 

44 

533 

11 

Ditto     -     ditto 

(Convalescent.) 

There  are  seven  double  beds,  and  when  these  are  filled 

50 

509 

the  space  will  be  - 

33 

372 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  floor  space  and  cubical  space  vary  from  33  to  75  superficial 
feet,  and  from  524  to  (io(i  cuhie  feet;  and  that  in  throe  waids  the  latter  is  less  than  the 
amount  rccpiired  by  the  Pour  Law  Board. 

The  size  and  general  description  of  the  rooms  in  this  workhouse  vary  considerably;  but 
a  majority  of  them  are  of  good  size,  and  fairly  good  construction. 

Two  of  tin  in,  Nos.  2  and  t»,  for  men,  are  placed  side  by  side  with  an  intervening  wall, 
and  consequently  have  not  any  windows  on  that  side.  These  wards  are  not  light  and  cheerful 
enough  to  be  satisfactory.  Ihe  lying-in  ward  and  the  foul  ward  tor  women  are  not  so  good  as 
might  be  desired.  The  convalescent  ward  is  not  so  good  as  others;  and  not  less  than  half 
of  ihe  beds  are  occupied  by  two  persons — a  practice  exceedingly  objectionable.  Several  of 
the  other  wards  are  good,  airy,  light  and  cheerful. 

In  many  of  the  rooms  the  windows  are  so  high  that  the  inmates  on  the  upper  floor  never 
see  the  surrounding  buildings. 

The  bedding  is  not  satisfactory.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  bedsteads  are  of  wood, 
with  old  sacking;  and  we  were  informed  that  bugs  abound  throughout  the  house.  The 
beds  are  fairly  good,  and  consist  of  flock.  The  sheets  are  old,  and  not  of  good  colour. 
The  rugs  look  old. 

Theie  are  dressers  in  each  ward,  on  which  the  crockery  is  displayed,  and  tends  to 
give  a  homely  appearance  to  the  loom.  On  some  of  the  floors  there  are  pieces  of  carpet,  or 
cocoa  fibie  matting. 

There  are  benches  with  very  upright  backs,  and  without  cushions;  and  the  number  of 
chairs  in  each  room  is  not  large.     There  are  also  small  lockers  placed  between  the  beds. 

There  are  lavatories,  water  closets,  and  night  chairs,  in  perhaps  sufficient  number;  and 
proper  pottery  wash  hand  basins  are  provided,  and  used  by  the  inmates. 

There  is  a  good  supply  of  framed  prints  hanging  upon  the  walls  of  almost  all  the  rooms. 

Except  the  presence  of  bugs,  th<  ward-,  linen,  tables,  dressers,  crockery,  and  all  appur- 
tenances ar    kept  clean. 

The  labour  bed  in  ihe  lying-in  ward  was  stained  on  account  of  the  waterproof  sheeting 
beiiii;  too  narrow. 

The  walls  of  the  staircases,  corridors,  and  wards  are  painted  in  the  lower,  and  coloured 
in  the  upp<  r  part;  and  show  in  a  marked  manner  the  efforts  which  have  recently  been  made 
to  improve  llie  condition  and  appearance  of  this  workhouse. 

The  plan  of  ventilation,  which  is  in  use  in  this  workhouse,  ie,  I  think,  very  defective. 
The  upper  j  ait  ot  each  window,  to  the  depth  of  one  frame, is  made  to  fall  down  to  an  angle 
of'45";  and  thus  leaves  a  triangular  opening,  through  which  air  is  admitted.  When  they 
are  oj  en  they  pour  a  large  volume  of  cold  in  upon  the  inmate  occupying  the  bed  under- 
neath :  and  when  they  are  closed,  as  must  be  the  case  during  the  night,  there  is  scarcely 
any  ventilation.  Hence,  with  the  two  extremes  to  choose  from,  it  follows  that  the  windows 
are  g<  nerally  closed. 

In  tin  wards  Nos.  2  and  9  tbi  re  are  large  openings  through  the  ceding  to  the  roof,  which 
aie  either  covered  by  a  shutter,  or  pour  down  volumes  of  sooty  air,  rendering  the  air  ot  the 
rooms  \eiy  disagreeable. 

The  staircases  and  corridors  even  smell  close  and  smoky;  and  thus  their  value  as  ven- 
tilators to  the  wards  is  greatly  diminished. 

Then  is  not  at  this  mi  ment  a  paid  nurse,  since  their  only  one  left  a  week  ago;  but  it  is 
understoi  d  that  another  will  he  immediately  appointed. 

One  unpaid  nurse  and  one  helper  arc  appointed  to  each  ward  ;  and  a  female  nurse  is  em- 
ployed  by  day  in  the  acute  case  ward  on  the   men's  side.     JSo  sepaiate   night  nurses  are 

appointed 
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appointed,  except  to  the  acute  case  ward  on  the  women's  side,  and  some  others.     Ail  these            Appendix, 
unpaid  nurses  can  read  print.  

The   medical  officer  and   his  assistant  attend  at  the  workhouse  daily ;  and   devote  about      St.  George  the 
one  hour  and  a-half  to  the  duty.     The   salary  is  80/.;  and   the  extras  for   midwifery  and  Martyr. 

lunacy  cases  amount  to  about  70/.     The  guardians  provide  cod-liver  oil  and  quinine  ;  and     m  a-  .  1  qcc. 
the  cost  of  the  other  drugs  is  about  10/.  per  year.     The  average  number  of  cases  under 
treatment  is  about  150. 

He  did  not  consider  his  remuneration  was  sufficient ;  and  was  of  opinion  that  for  the 
guardians  to  supply  all  the  drugs  would  not  only  be  fairer  to  himself,  but  beneficial  to  the 
paupers. 

Ail  his  directions  as  to  diet,  stimulants,  and  medical  appliances,  are  readily  attended  to: 
and  the  supply  of  the  latter  is  sufficient. 

More  accommodation   is  needed  for  males  and  females ;  but  there   has  been  sufficient 
during  the  present  winter.     There  should  he  two  clay  rooms.     There  are  sufficient  water 
closets  and  lavatories. 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  which  I  offer  respecting  this  workhouse. 

1.  More  accommodation  is  required,  even  to  meet  the  present  wants. 

2.  Two  day  rooms  for  convalescents  are  required. 

3.  The  yard  space  should  be  enlarged. 

4.  The  ventilation  should  be  improved  throughout  the  house,  by  wholly  opening  all  the 
ventilators,  and  by  the  insertion  of  air  bricks  covered  with  perforated  zinc. 

The  present  patent  Venetian  shutter  ventilators  should  be  removed  to  the  highest  row  of 
frames. 

In  wards  2  and  S  there  should,  in  addition,  be  openings  made  in  the  partition  wall. 
The  openings  in  the  ceiling  should  be  covered  with  perforated  zinc,  after  the  lofts  have  been 
well  cleaned  out. 

The  ventilation  on  the  staircases  should  be  improved  bv  making  openings  at  the  top.  and 
by  plugging  the  windows  open  to  the  extent  of  an  inch. 

5.  All  the  wooden  bedsteads  should  be  removed,  and  replaced  by  iron  ones  with  laths. 

6.  Chairs,  and  cushions  to  the  benches  are  required. 

7.  Three  paid  day,  and  two  paid  night  nurses  should  be  employed  ;  and  such  other  help 
given  in  each  ward  as  may  be  req  uisite. 

8.  The  guardians  should  provide  all  the  requisite  drugs;  and  the  salary  of  the  medical 
officer  should  be  increased. 

9.  The  locality  and  buildings  are  undesirable  for  the  treament  of  sick  cases,  and,  as  more 
space  is  required,  the  workhouse  should  be  removed. 

10.  The  following  is  the  number  of  !>eds  which  should  be  placed  in  the  severs!  rooms  •  it 
being  understood  that  only  one  adult  shall  occupy  a  bed. 


No.  of 

Class  of  Inmates, 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Class  of  Inmates. 

No.  of 

Ward. 

or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Ward. 

or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

2 

Men's  sick  ward    - 

„ 

14or  15 

Nurserv — 

9 

Ditto 

- 

12 

1 

Women's  sick  ward 

14  or  15 

8 

Ditto 

- 

— 

2 

Ditto           .... 

14  or  1J 

4 

Women's  lying-in  ward  - 

- 

10  or  11 

6 

Ditto          .... 

10  or  11 

4 

Women's  sick  ward 

- 

12 

7 

Ditto           .... 

1-2  or  14 

Women's  foul  ward 

4  or  5 

11 

Ditto          .... 
(Convalescent) 

12 

No.  0. 

GR 

EENWI 

0  H. 

We  visited  this  workhouse  on  the  lSlh  April  1860,  and  were  accompanied  by  the  master, 
matron,  and  medical  officer. 

The  guardians  having  determined  to  build  a  new  infirmary,  and  beino-  about  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  it,  it  was  scarcely  necessary  that  we  should  inspect  the  existing  one.  As  how- 
ever, the  present  infirmary  wards  will  be  used  for  ordinary  inmates,  the  time  which  we  have 
devoted  to  this  inspection  may  not  be  altogether  lost. 

This  workhouse  is  situate  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  on  the  low  land  which  con- 
stitutes the  margin  of  the  river ;  but  the  drainage  is  good.  It  is  a  large  building  having 
at  the  present  time  884  inmates,  of  whom  387  are  upon  the  medical  officer's  books. 

37-' •  N  Cases 


Greenwich. 
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Cases  of  fever  -.11111  small-pox  hit  noi  n'lmittt;<l,  but  are  sent  in  a  special  cab  to  the  special 
hospitals.  Cases  of  scarlet  fever  have  been  extremely  few ;  unci  any  au#h  arising  m  the 
win kbouse  would  bi  seat  to  the  lever  hospital,  when  the  nature  ut  tin-  disease  hud  teeome 
evident.  15(1  imbeciles  and  idiots  arc  retained  here,  some  of  whom  are  dirty;  but  destruc- 
tive and  vit.h  nt  cases  are  sent  to  an  as)  luui.  (We  found  a  man  improperly  conlim  d  in  a  small, 
ill-vcntil.ited  cell,  simply  on  account  of  his  propensity  to  nun  away  from  the  workhouse*)  The 
less  clean);  of  this  class  of  cases  are  kept  in  low  one-storied  wings,  whilst  the  otbena  occupy 
a  part  o(  the  body  of  the  workhouse.  Cases  of  syphilis  arc  foi  the  most  part  s  nt  to  the 
Lock  Hospital  ;  at  winch  institution  2P  !  eds  are  placed  by  the  Government  at  the  disposal 
of  the  gu   rdians.     There  are  extremely  few  children  retained  in  this  workhouse. 

As  there  is  not  a  general  hospital  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  police  cas-s  up  brought* to 
the  workhouse.  Cases  also  were  pointed  out  to  us  ol  persona  whoa  p  .rents  were  said  to 
be  possessed  of  ample  means,  itch  cases  are  but  few,  but  they  are  kepi  in  the  vagrant 
wards. 

The  infirmary  wards  are  43  in  number,  of  which  16  are  devoted  to  imbeciles  and  idiots, 
and  the  remainder  to  the  genet, d  ,-ick.  Eleven  ol  the  former  are  occupied  by  females,  and 
five  by  males ;  and  to  nearly  each  dormitory  there  is  a  separate  day  room. 

The  general  sick  are  placed  partly  in  the  body  of  the  workhou-e,  and  partly  in  a  de- 
tached infirmary,  and  are  not  classified  into  acute  and  chronic.  Those  found  in  the  body 
of  the  workhouse  are  the  aged  and  infirm  of  both  sexes,  who  are  seen  by  the  medical 
officer  about  once  a  week,  and  are  placed  upon  his  books  almost  solely  because  an  extra 
diet  is  given  to  them. 

The  Iving-m  ward  is  also  placed  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse. 

All  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  aged  and  inform,  and  the  general  sick,  are  used  both  by 
night  and  day  ;  but  there  is  a  day  room  attached  to  the  lying-in  ward. 

There  is  one  waid  in  the  detached  infirmary  which  is  chic  fly  occupied  by  women  having 
diseases  of  a  syphilitic  character,  and  there  is  another  which  is  devoted  to  children,  but  all 
the  others  are  occupied  by  the  general  sick. 

The  following;  are  the  dimensions  of  the  various  wards  with  the  number  of  beds  which 
are  now  placed  in  the  dormitories : — 


No.  of 
Ward. 


Class  of  Inmates 

or  Purpose  to  which 

Appropriated. 


Length. 


13 
12 

15 


3 
9 

8 

6 

39 

37 

1 

la 
23 

20 

39 

19 

30 

27 

26 
02 


43 
43a 


Imbecile  women     - 
Ditto  - 

Ditto 

Imbecile  women,  strong;  room  - 
Imbecile  women,  day  room 
Imbecile  women,  bed  room 

Ditto         -         ditto 
Imbecile  women,  clay  room 
Imbecile      women,      lying-in- 
ward. 
Imbecile  women,  day  room 
Bed  room,  imbecile  women     - 

Ditto         -         ditto 
Women  infirm        - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 


Ditto 

Ditto 
Infirm  men 

Ditto  ... 

Male  imbeciles'  bed  room 
Ditto         -         ditto    - 


Ft.  in. 

28  9 

18  10 
54  6 

6  3 

10  0 

30  4 

48  6 

28  0 

34  0 

25  10 

19  0 

26  0 


18 
46 

8 


49  0 
8  0 


47 
47 
45 
45 
48 
48 


Breadth. 


Height. 


No.  of  Beds. 


8  0 

46  9 

46  9 

8  0 

34  0 

34  0 

46  9 

46  9 


8 
45 


45  9 

8  0 

29  0 

5  6 


6 
16 


16  0 


Ft. 

in 

18 

3 

18 

3 

16 

0 

9 

0 

5 

6 

16 

0 

16 

5 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

15 

9 

17 

6 

16 

6 

6 

0 

1(3 

6 

6 

0 

18 

2 

12 

8 

18 

0 

12 

6 

16 

5 

11 

0 

6 

0 

16 

6 

11 

0 

6 

0 

16 

6 

11 

0 

16 

4 

11 

4 

6 

0 

16 

4 

11 

4 

6 

0 

16 

0 

6 

6 

6 

6 

22 

0 

14 

0 

Ft. 

in. 

13 

0 

13 

0 

10 

0 

1 

in 

0 

J 

10 

0 

10 

0 

9 

3 

9 

3 

9 

3 

9 

3 

9 

3 

10 

0 

10 

0 

9 

2 

1 

9 

2 

\ 

9 

2 

1 

9 

2 

I 

7 

9 

1 

3 

0 

/ 

7 

9 

1 

3 

6 

1 

7 

8 

\ 
I 

4 

7 

12 

3 

7 

8 

1 
f 

4 

7 

12 

3 

7 

8 

] 

4 

7 

/ 

7 

6 

I 

4 

11 

1 
I 

12 

5 

7 

6 

1 

r 

4 

11 

12 

5 

10 

1 

1 

10 

1 

1 

10 

1 

1 

10 

1 

10 

1 

1 

11 


19 

10 

8 
9 

18 
18 
19 
17 

19 

18 
12 
19 

19 

11 
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>'o.  of 

Class  of  lumates, 

Number 

or  Purpose, 

Lerjgth. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

of 

Wards. 

to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Ft.  in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft.  in. 

43 

Male  imbeciles'  day  room 

38      6 

16 

0 

10      1 

— 

91 

Male  imbeciles'  bed  room 

29      0 

18 

0 

12     9 

13 

>> 

Male  imbeciles'  day  room 

19      3 

18 

0 

12     9 

— 

69 

Women's  infirmary 

34     0 

17 

0 

9    10 

13 

71 

Ditto          - 

18    10 

17 

0 

9    in 

6 

72 

Ditto          - 

34     0 

17 

0 

9   10 

12 

73 

Ditto 

IS      0 

17 

0 

9   10 

6 

74 

Nursery          - 

30     0 

17 

0 

9    10 

11 

75 

Women's  sick  ward 

f 

29     6 

17 

0 

7      G 

1 

12 

1 

29     6 

12 

0 

4      2 

1 

76 

Ditto           .... 

f 

17    10 

17 

0 

7     6 

1 

7 

\ 

17    10 

12 

0 

4     2 

I 

77 

Women's  sick  ward 

r 

34      0 

17 

0 

7     6 

1 

13 

1 

34     0 

12 

0 

4     2 

1 

78 

Ditto     -     ditto 

r 

37    10 

17 

0 

7     6 

1 

15 

80 

Imbecile  women 

1 

37    10 
23      6 

12 

17 

0 
0 

4     6 
10     0 

J 

12 

80  a 

Day  room      - 

18      0 

17 

0 

9     9 

13 
6 

13 
6 

12 

81 

Men's  infirmary      - 

34      0 

17 

0 

9   10 

83 

Ditto 

18      9 

17 

0 

9   10 

84 

Ditto 

34     0 

17 

0 

9   10 

85 

Ditto 

18     0 

17 

2 

9   10 

86 

Ditio                    ... 

29     9 

17 

2 

9   10 

87 

Ditto 

f 

29    10 

17 

0 

7     2 

I 

12 

\ 

29    10 

12 

2 

4      4 

) 

6 

88 

Ditto 

17   10 

16 

10 

10     0 

89 

Ditto                    ... 

f 

34     0 

17 

2 

7      2 

1 

13 

I 

34     0 

12 

2 

4     4 

J 

Appynuir.. 
Greenwich. 


It  will  be  observed  that  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  wards  the  gangway  between  the 
beds  is  only  4  to  5  feet;  and  that  the  height  of  the  rooms  is  about  10  to  12  feet.  The 
floor  space,  and  the  cubical  space  allotted  to  each  bed,  are  as  follows: — 


13 
12 
15 

3 
9 

8 

6 
39 
37 

1 

la 
23 
20 
39 
19 
30 
27 
20 
62 
59 
43 
43a 
43 
91 

J) 

69 

71 
72 
73 

74 
75 
76 

77 
7S 

37: 


Imbecile  women,  bed  rooms 

Ditto  -  ditto  - 

Ditto  -  ditto  - 

Imbecile  strong  room         .         .         .         - 
Imbecile  day  room    - 
Imbecile  bed  room    - 

Ditto 

Imbecile  day  room   - 

Imbecile  lying-in  ward  -  -  -  - 
Imbecile  day  room  -  -  -  -  - 
Imbecile  bed  room,  imbecile  women  - 

Ditto         -         ditto  "..."" 

Women  infirm  - 

Ditto  

Ditto 

Ditto  ...... 

Ditto 

Ditto  

Ditto 

Infirm  men       ------ 

Ditto 

Male  imbeciles'  bed  room  - 

Male  bed  room  - 

Male  day  room 

Male  bed  room  - 

Male  day  room  .         .         .         .         . 

Women's  infirmary 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto  

Nursery  ------- 

Women's  sick  ward  -         -         -         -         - 

Ditto  .         .         .         i         .         . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

N  2 


Sup.  feet. 
48 

44 


42 


43 


40 


Cub.  feet. 
620 

442 


388 


394 


51 

512 

36 

360 

46 

417 

48 

436 

40 

465 

48 

493 

45 

483 

46 

492 

47 

501 

43 

467 

47 

461 

45 

458 

68 

685 

512 


44 

437 

53 

GSfi 

48 

474 

51 

502 

46 

456 

42 

436 

43 

452 

44 

464 

43 

458 
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No.  of 
Wards. 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which  appropriate . 

Floor  Space 
lUowod 

to  eacl)  Person. 

Cubical  Space 

allowed 
to  each  Person. 

80 

Imbecile  women,  bed  room         - 

Sup.  feet. 
33 

Cub.  feet. 
333 

80a 

Day  room         ........ 

— 

— 

81 
83 

Men's  infirmary         ....... 

Ditto             ........ 

44 
53 

137 
522 

84 

Ditto              

4  1 

437 

85 

Ditto              

52 

007 

86 

Ditto              

43 

418 

87 

Ditto             

43 

4  37 

88 

Ditto             

50 

500 

89 

Ditto             

45 

460 

Size  of  Rooms,  &c. 


Bedding  and  general 
furniture. 


Cleanliness. 


Ventilation. 


Hence  it  appears  that  the  floor  space  and  cubical  space  allotted  to  each  bed  by  day  and 
night,  are  from  42  to  53  superficial  feet,  and  from  394  lo  525  cubic  feet;  and  that  only  in 
six  wards  is  the  cubical  space,  required  by  the  Poor  Law  Hoard,  allowed  ' 

The  body  of  the  workhouse  is  so  constructed  that  there  is  a  very  long  and  narrow  corridor 
running  through  the  centre  of  the  building  from  end  i<>  end,  and  on  each  side  of  it.  are  ihe 
various  apartments.  The  building  is  of  three  stories  in  height,  and  the  general  character  of 
all  the  floors  is  the  same,  except  that  the  uppermost  rooms  are  built  in  the  roof;  and  the  upper- 
most corridor  is  of  much  less  height  than  the  others.  Hence,  in  nearly  everv  instance  the 
windows  leading  to  the  outer  air  are  placed  on  one  side  of  the  rooms  only,  but  on  the  other 
side  there  are  smaller  windows  which  communicate  with  the  corridors. 

The  detached  imbecile  wards  are  open  to  the  roof,  and  have  windows  on  one  side  only. 

The  character  of  the  rooms  in  the  detached  infirmary  varies  much,  since  many  have 
windows  on  botli  sides,  and  are  light,  airy,  and  cheerful,  whilst  others  have  windows  on  one 
side  only.     Some  of  those  which  are  placed  in  the  upper  story  have  skylights. 

The  corridors  are  darkish,  and  the  upper  one  is  lit  here  and  there  by  a  skylight  on  each 
side  of  the  central  gutter. 

Most  of  the  rooms  are  suflicientlv  long,  but  all  are  much  too  narrow.  There  are  some 
small  rooms  which  are  the  least  desirable  of  any.  None  of  the  rooms  are  too  large  to  be 
either  useful  or  comfoi  table. 

There  are  a  few  rooms  which  are  not  sufficiently  light,  but  generally  the  narrowness  of 
the  rooms  allows  them  to  be  light  and  cheerful,  although  lit  from  one  side  only. 

The  bedding  is  good  throughout  the  house,  except  in  the  idiot  ward.  It  is  of  flock,  placeo. 
upon  iron  bedsteads,  with  sacking  or  with  iron  laths.  The  bed  coverings  are  good  and 
sufficient.  In  the  idiot  ward  the  beds  are  of  straw,  and  some  of  them  very  insufficiently 
filled. 

There  are  small  lockers  in  most  of  the  rooms  between  the  beds,  and  wooden  chairs  are 
found  very  generally.  There  are  two  rooms  occupied  by  the  nurses  (one  a  bath  room  and 
the  other  a  kitchen),  between  each  two  wards,  which  are  very  convenient;  and  in  other 
wards  there  are  cupboards  upon  and  within  which  the  crockery  and  other  utensils  are 
placed. 

There  is  a  trood  supply  of  prints  in  the  imbecile  wards,  and  there  are  a  few  elsewhere. 
There  is  a  supply  of  useful  and  entertaining  periodicals  and  books,  and  there  are  seme 
games,  as  dominoes  and  bagatelle. 

There  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  good  supply  of  water-closets  and  lavatories,  and  both  are 
kept  in  a  very  cleanly  state.  Night  chairs  are  found  in  all  the  wards.  Little  looking- 
glasses  are  placed  in  the  lavatories  tor  imbeciles. 

The  wards,  bedding, furniture,  &c,  are  almost  universally  clean.  There  is  some  difficulty 
in  keeping  the  beds  quite  clean  in  the  idiot  ward,  on  account  of  the  dirty  habits  of  those 
inmates;  and  in  some  of  their  wards  we  found  the  nurses  drying  the  wet  beds  at  the  fire, 
and  loading  the  air  with  an  urinary  odour. 

The  closets  for  this  class,  which  are  placed  outside  the  building,  are  wet,  and  somewhat 
repulsive. 

The  linen  in  the  wards  is  kept  clean.  Three  sheets  are  appropriated  to  each  bed,  and 
one  is  changed  weekly.     There  arc  sufficient  towels. 

The  ventilation  in  this  workhouse  is  almost  universally  defective,  and  it  results  from  the 
construction  already  referred  to. 

Besides  the  outer  windows  on  one  side  (sometimes  on  both  sides),  and  the  open  fire- 
places, the  ventilation  is  dependent  upon  windows  opening  into  the  corridors,  and  upon 
Ventilators  placed  in  the  ceilings.  The  former  might  be  efficient,  but  in  nearly  every  case 
they  were  shut;  the  latter  are,  alone,  quite  insufficient,  although  a  current  of  air  was 
passing  through  them. 

Several  oi  the  wards  were  close,  and  some  very  close;  as,  for  example,  Nos.  62,  83,  85, 
and  particularly  88.  Some  had  an  urinary  smell,  as  No.  62,  and  the  wards  for  idiots  and 
children.      But  very  few  were  really  fresh  and  unexceptionable. 

The 
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The  bedsteads  are  so  made,  that  those  on  one   side  of  the  room  fold  up  during  the  day,  Appendix, 

and  thus,  by  allowing  a  wider  gangway  down  the  room,  promote  ventilation. 

The  ventilation  in  the  corridors  is  defective.     This  is  particularly  observable  in  the  upper        Greenwich. 
ones ;  and  at  the  top  the  skylights  are  not  used  as  ventilators.  

Holes  have  recently  been  bored  into  the  lower  part  of  the  doors,  which  have,  doubtless, 
improved  the  ventilation  of  those  wards. 

Two   paid  nurses  have  just  been   appointed,  but  have  not  as  yet  entered   upon  office.  Nuisinsr. 
They  are  for  the  general  sick  wards  on  the  male  and   female  side,  respectively.     There  are 
also  two  paid  nurses  in  charge  of  female  imbeciles,  and  one  in  charge  of  male  imbeciles  and 
idiots. 

Of  unpaid  nurses,  there  is  one  day  nurse  to  each  ward,  and  usually  tuere  is  a  helper 
also. 

There  are  no  specially-appointed  night  nurses;  but  the  nurses  perform  duty  both  day 
and  night,  so  far  a*  the  latter  may  be  required.  Whenever  an  inmate  is  very  ill,  and 
requires  attention  during  the  night,  some  one  is  appointed  to  sit  up,  and  <jive  that  attention. 
These  nurses  sleep  in  the  wards.  The  unpaid  assistants  are  allowed  meat  daily,  with  tea 
and  sugar  ;  and  a  special  dress  is  given  to  the  women.  The  cost  of  these  extras  is 
stated  to  be  3  5.  per  week  for  each  person;  which,  if  it  may  be  fairly  multiplied  by  the  40 
assistants  of  various  classes,  would  make  300  I.  per  year. 

The  medical  officer  attends  at  the  workhouse  at   least  twice  daily,  and  devotes  about  six   Medical  Officer, 
hours  daily  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.      During  the   past   year   he    paid  upwards  of  800 
visits  to  the  workhouse;  and  spent  1,000  hours  within  its  walls. 

His  remuneration  is  200  I.  yearly,  out  of  which  he  provides  all  drugs,  except  cod-liver  oil 
and  quinine,  and  dispenses  his  own  medicines.  He  considers  that  the  guardians  should 
provide  all  the  requisite  drugs,  and  a  dispenser,  who  might  be  partly  employed  as  a  clerk, 
or  in  some  other  capacity,  and  still  allow  him  his  present  salary.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
the  services  of  a  dispenser  would  relieve  him  of  much  disagreeable  work,  anil  would  enable 
him  to  discharge  his  duty  to  the  sick  in  three  hours  daily. 

He  orders  whatever  food  and  stimulants  he  thinks  needful,  and  all  are  readily  supplied. 
Medical  appliances,  as  water  beds,  &c,  are  found  readily,  and  in  sufficient  quantity. 

He  thinks  that  a  separate  itch  ward  should  be  provided  ;  as  also  a  ward  in  which 
fever  cases  might  be  temporarily  placed.  There  ought  to  be  a  proper  and  separate  diet, 
including  half  a  pint  of  beer  and  some  meat  daily  provided  for  the  aged  and  infirm; 
and  thus  prevent  the  necessity  of  placing  so  large  a  number  of  this  class  upon  his 
books.  A  few  of  the  idiotic  boys  should  be  sent  to  asylums,  where  they  might  receive 
proper  training. 

He  thinks  that  with  the  present  defective  ventilation,  700  cubic  feet  of  air  are  necessary 
for  each  patient. 

The    following   are    the    recommendations    which   I    offer  in  reference  to  the  infirmary    Recommendations, 
wards : 

1.  The  present  detached  one-storied  imbecile  wards  should  be  raised;  and  itch  and  other 
wards  placed  there. 

2.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  straw  beds  are  kept  sufficiently  full ;  and  that  the  water- 
proof sheet  with  a  funnel  should  be  used  to  all  dirty  cases. 

3.  Indiarubber  urinals  should  be  provided  for  the  use  of  certain  aged  men  and  others 
who  pass  the  urine  involuntarily. 

4.  The  water-closets  for  the  imbeciles,  which  are  placed  outside  the  building,  should  be 
supplanted  by  Jenning's  latrines,  and  the  way  covered  over. 

5.  Water-closets  should  be  provided  for  the  lying-in  ward  ;  and  for  wards  Nos.  19,  69, 
and  13. 

6.  Some  effort  should  be  made  to  improve  the  ventilation  of  the  long  corridors,  by  mak- 
ing cro^-s  passages  open  to  the  air ;  and  at  the  top  of  the  workhouse  by  placing  Louvre- 
lights. 

7.  Throughout  the  workhouse  the  ventilating  windows,  which  communicate  with  the 
corridors,  should  be  plugged  open  to  the  extent  of  one  inch,  and  kept  open  night  and  day. 
The  number  of  them  should  be  greatly  increased ;  and  no  room  whatever  adjoining  the 
corridor  should  be  without  them. 

In  many  of  the  rooms  perforated  glass  should  be  placed  in  one  of  the  top  panes  of  one 
or  more  windows :  and  a  large  opening,  covered  with  perforated  zinc,  should  be  made  over 
the  doors  ;  either  fiom  the  staircases,  or  between  the  rooms. 

The  rooms,  which  particularly  need  these  changes,  are  as  follows : 

Nos.  12,  13,  91,  80,  imbeciles. 

The  darkish  cells  in  Nos.  1-5  and  43. 

No.  9  requires  a  ventilator  in  the  wall  and  over  the  door. 

No.  20  requires  ventilators  over  the  door  and  two  windows. 

Nos.  73,  76,  30,  27.  75,  74,  and  78,  want  windows  in  the  side  of  the  rooms. 

The  Nursery,  Nos.  81,  83,  85,  and  8<J,  need  windows  on  two  sides. 

Nos  6  and  13  need  windows,  and  ventilators  in  the  roof, 

Until  these  changes  hav    been  made  no  other  arrangements  can  be  satisfactory. 

372.  N3  8.  Nearly 
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Grfeswich. 


8.  Nearly  all  the  rooms  are  much  too  crowded,  with  tin  presi  ni  amount  of  ventilation,  but 
as  they  will  no  longer  be  used  as  intiri:;ii y  w;ir<ls,  1  refrain  from  indicating  the  number 
of  bed~  which  they  should  contain. 

9.  The  lying-in  ward  i>  too  full,  and  a  larger  one  should  be  provided.  A  Beparate  but 
very  closely  adjoining  labour-room  should  be  provided;  and  the  day  Man  supplied  with 
more  furniture,  and  made  more  comfortable. 

10.  The  medical  o'fficer,  toaster,  and  matnltJ  are  of  opinion  that,  with  the  paid  nurses 
which  hive  now  been  appointed,  and  the  present  unpaid  assistants,  the  arrangement  will 
be  satisfactory.  1  cannot  advise  upon  this  point  until  I  kn  iw  the  arrange  m  snta  of  "the  pro- 
posed infirmary. 

11.  The  guardians  should  find  the  drugs  ibr  the  use  of  the  inmates.  A  dispenser  should 
be  appointed,  who,  in  addition  to  this  special  duty,  should  act  as  clerk. 

The  sal  ay  of  the  medical  officer  should  be  increased,  and  an  assistant  should  reside 
within  the  workhouse. 

12.  Proper  dietaries  for  the  a<;ed  should  be  devised  ;  and  no  inmate  should  be  placed 
upon  the  books  of  the  medical  officer  merely  for  the  want  of  this  gener.il  dietary. 

13.  Padded  wards  are  needed. 

14.  Looking-glasses  and  prints  should  be  added. 

15.  In  the  new  infirm&ry  there  should  be  day  convalescent  rooms. 


St.  Maiiylebone. 


No.  7- 
ST.  MARYLEBONE. 


We  visited  the  Marylehone  workhouse  on  10th  April  1866,  and  were  accompanied  by 
the  medical  officer  and  the  master. 

This  i-  a  very  large  establishment,  which  has  been  enlarged  at  various  periods,  until 
it  is  capable  of  holding  about  2,000  persons.  The  buildings  are  old,  and  exhibit  every 
variety  of  form  and  architecture.      The  site  is  high,  healthy,  and  well  drained. 

The  infirmary  wards  proper  are  placed  in  a  detached  building,  called  the  infirmary,  in 
which  there  are  29  wards,  containing  305  beds,  and  occupied  by  264  persons.  Of  these 
wards  15  are  occupied  by  women,  10  by  men,  and  four  by  children. 

A  class  of  inmates,  called  casual  lunatics  (or  those  who  have  very  recently  entered  the 
workhouse,  and  will  remain  in  those  wards  only  for  a  short  period  i.  occupy  four  dormi- 
tories and  two  day- rooms.  Idiots,  imbeciles,  and  epileptics,  on  the  female  side,  occupy 
two  dormitories  and  one  day-room ;  and  those  on  the  male  side  one  dormitory  and  one 
day-room.  There  are  also  two  surgical  wards  on  the  female,  and  the  same  number  on  the 
male  side.  One  on  the  female  side  is  devoted  to  cases  of  syphilis,  and  the  remainder 
of  them  are  occupied  by  medical  cases  of  a  general  character.  These  latter  are 
arranged  in  sets  under  different  nurses,  and  in  each  set  is  one  ward,  into  which  the  acute 
cases  are  received,  and  the  convalescent  cases  are  drafted  to  the  others.  Hence,  in 
some  of  the  wards,  nearly  all  the  patients  keep  their  beds  ;  whilst  in  others,  perhaps,  an 
equal  proportion  sit  up. 

There  are  also  properly  padded  rooms  for  the  reception  of  violent  lunatics. 

Besides  these  there  are  14  wards  placed  in  the  body  and  other  parts  of  the  workhouse, 
apart  from  the  infirmary,  which  are  occupied  by  chronic  and  infirm  cases.  These  contain 
about  500  cases,  about  200  of  whom,  upon  the  average,  are  seen  by  the  medical  officer 
thrice  a  week,  and  are  for  the  time  under  his  care. 

Cases  of  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  small-pox,  are  not  received  into  the  workhouse,  but 
are  sent  in  a  special  cab  to  the  special  hospitals.  Syphilitic  cases  are  retained,  but  they 
only  amount  to  eight  women.  Acute  and  noisy  cases  of  lunacy  are  sent  to  asylums. 
Ordinary  imbeciles  and  idiots  are  placed  together  in  certain  wards,  and  only  such  are 
placed  upon  the  medical  officer's  books  as  are  otherwise  ill  and  temporarily  need  his 
attention. 

There  are  day-rooms  for  the  use  of  the  lunatics  and  epileptics,  but  not  for  any  other 
class  of  inmates.  The  corridors  in  the  infirmary  are  large  and  light,  and  are  well  fitted 
to  enable  the  inmates  to  take  exercise.     There  are  good  yards. 

The  lying-in  wards  are  two  in  number,  and  there  is  a  separate  labour  ward  from  which 
the  patient  is  wheeled  in  two  to  four  hours  after  her  confinement  to  lying-in  ward  No. 
1,  and  in  about  a  week  she  is  again  removed  to  lying-in  ward  No.  2. 

The 
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The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  several  wards,  with  the  number  of  beds  which  Appendix. 

they  severally  contain  : —  

St.  Makyi.fbose. 


No. 

of 

Ward. 

(lass  of  Inmates, 

or 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Number  of 
Beds. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

1 

Females,  Dorcas  ward 

27 

10 

18 

0 

12 

6 

8 

o 

Ditto     -     ditto 

20 

0 

18 

0 

12 

6 

6 

3 

Ditto     -     ditto 

16 

8 

1  1 

9 

12 

6 

3 

Females,  strong  room 

5 

9 

6 

9 

12 

6 

1 

Females,  imbeciles 

28 

9 

19 

9 

12 

3 

11 

Females,  day-room 

47 

6 

21 

9 

12 

3 

2 

Females,     imbeciles'     bed  - 
room. 

44 

0 

18 

8 

12 

6 

21 

Females,  Victoria  ward 

52 

0 

22 

0 

13 

9 

21 

Ditto     -     ditto  (a)    - 

20 

0 

18 

0 

14 

0 

8 

Females,  Middlesex  ward    - 

25 

0 

21 

6 

14 

0 

11 

Females,  Princess  ward 

44 

0 

18 

8 

14 

0 

18 

Females,  Mary  ward 

39 

0 

19 

9 

14 

0 

17 

Females,  London  ward 

38 

9 

21 

9 

14 

0 

15 

1 

Lying-in  ward    - 

23 

3 

22 

6 

14 

0 

8 

2 

Lying-in  convalescent  ward 

30 

0 

22 

6 

14 

0 

12 

Males,  Llanover  ward 

28 

0 

18 

3 

14 

0 

9 

Males,  Norwich  ward 

20 

0 

18 

0 

14 

0 

7 

Ditto     -     ditto  (a)    - 

26 

0 

18 

0 

14 

0 

10 

Males,  Bell  ward 

27 

9 

18 

0 

14 

0 

9 

Males,  Mayo  ward 

36 

0 

18 

0 

14 

0 

12 

Males,  Shaftesbury  ward 

27 

6 

18 

6 

14 

0 

9 

Males,  Stuart  ward 

27 

6 

18 

6 

14 

0 

10 

Children,  Cambridge  ward  - 

36 

0 

18 

6 

11 

0 

15 

Children,  Oxford  ward 

36 

0 

18 

6 

11 

0 

15 

Males,  imbeciles,  St.  Luke's 

36 

0 

18 

0 

12 

3 

10 

ward. 

Males,     sick    and      infirm, 

27 

6 

18 

0 

12 

6 

10 

Prince's  ward. 

Males,  Albert  ward 

27 

6 

18 

0 

12 

6 

8 

Boys,  Alfred  ward 

36 

0 

18 

0 

12 

6 

15 

Males,    sick,    St.   George's 

27 

6 

18 

0 

12 

6 

11 

ward. 

lb 

Males,  chronic  cases  and  in- 
firm. 

107 

0 

26 

0 

10 

10 

44 

5b 

Ditto     -     -     ditto 

107 

0 

26 

0 

9 

11 

46 

27  a 

Females,  aged  and  infirm    -  [ 

52 

4 

19 

10 

14 

0    1 

21 

I 

6 

0 

4 

0 

14 

o    / 

28  a 

Females,  chronic  cases  and 
infirm. 

41 

0 

25 

10 

9 

0 

17 

Females,  chronic  cases  and 

14 

0 

9 

7 

9 

0 

4 

infirm  (room  adjoining). 

18  a 

Females,   chronic  cases  and 
infirm. 

39 

3 

18 

6 

9 

9 

17 

21a 

Ditto     -     -     -     ditto 

66 

3 

19 

9 

14 

0 

28 

19  a 

Ditto     -     -     -     ditto 

30 

0 

19 

6 

14 

0 

12 

20  a 

Ditto     -     -     -     ditto 

37 

6 

20 

0 

14 

0 

14 

6a 

Females,  chronic  cases  and 
infirm  (Irish  ward). 

46 

0 

14 

6 

11 

9 

38 

4a 

Females,   chronic  cases  and 
infirm. 

47 

0 

14 

0 

10 

9 

14 

3  a 

Ditto     -     -     -     ditto 
Ditto     -     -     -     ditto 

47 
26 

0 
0 

14 

14 

0 
0 

10 
10 

9 
9 

14 
7 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  usual  breadth  and  height  of  the  infirmary  rooms  are  18  feet 
to  88  feet,  and  12  feet  to  14  feet. 
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Appendix.  The  amount  of  floor  space,  and  cubical  space,  allotted  to  each  bed  is  as  follows  :— 

6t.  Makylebone. 


Size  of  rooms,  and 
general  character. 


Bedding  and  furni- 
ture. 


Number 

of 
Ward. 


Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 


46 

5b 

27  a 

28  a 

18a 

21a 

19  a 

20  a 

6a 

4  a 

3a 

3  a 

Floor  Space 

allowed 

to  each  Person. 


Sup.  feet. 


Cubical  Space 

allowed 
to  each  Person. 


Cub. feet. 


Females,  Dorcas  ward       ------ 

Ditto     -     ditto       ----._. 

Ditto     -     ditto 

Females  strong-room  ------ 

Females,  imheciles'  bedroom       - 

Females,  day  room     ------- 

Females,  imbeciles  bedroom        - 

Females,  Victoria  ward      ------ 

Females,  Victoria  ward  (a)         - 

Females,  Middlesex  ward  ------ 

Females,  Princess  ward    ------ 

Females,  Mary  ward  ------ 

Females,  London  ward      ------ 

Lying-in  ward  ------- 

Lying-in  convalescent        ...... 

Males,  Llanover  ward         ------ 

Males,  Norwich  ward         ------ 

Males,  Norwich  ward  (n)  ------ 

Mules,  Bell  ward 

Males,  Mayo  ward    ------- 

Males,  Shaftesbury  ward  ------ 

Males,  Stuart  ward    ------- 

Children,  Cambridge  ward         - 

Children,  Oxford  ward       ------ 

Males,  imbeciles,  St.  Luke's  ward       -         -         -         - 

.Males,  sick  and  infirm,  Prince's  ward         -         -         - 
Males,  Albert  ward  ------- 

Boys,  Alfred  ward    ------- 

Males,  sick,  St.  George's  ward  -         -         -         -         - 

Males,  chronic  cases  and  infirm  ward  -         -         - 

Ditto     -     -     -     ditto 

Females,  aged  and  infirm  ward  -  -  -  -  - 
Females,  chronic  cases  and  infirm  ward  -  -  - 
Females,  chronic  cases  and  infirm  (room  adjoining)  ward 

Ditto ditto     -         -         -         -         - 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto     -         -         -         -     ,    - 

Ditto ditto 

Females,  chronic  cases  and  infirm  (Irishward)    - 

Ditto ditto     -         -         -         - 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto     -         -    .     - 


Hence  the  usual  floor  space  and  cubical  space  allotted  to  each  bed  are  43  to  63  superfi- 
cial feet,  and  488  to  794  cubic  feet ;  but  one  ward  allows  so  little  as  18  superficial  and 
206  cubic  feet.  In  only  two  of  38  wards  is  the  cubical  space  less  than  that  required  by 
the  Poor  Law  Board. 

The  size  of  the  rooms  is  in  general  large,  and  they  are  wide  and  lofty.  Those  in  the 
infirmary  are,  in  this  respect,  unexceptionable,  whilst  some  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse, 
as  those  for  male  convalescents  (which  were  formerly  used  as  a  schoolroom),  are  too  long 
to  look  comfortable,  and  too  wide  to  enable  the  whole  space  to  be  used  in  the  most 
economical  manner. 

There  are  a  few  rooms,  as  6  a,  which  are  very  long  and  narrow;  and  one,  22  a,  which 
is  very  low,  and  about  to  be  raised. 

Some  of  the  rooms  have  outer  windows  on  both  sides,  but  a  large  majority  have 
windows  on  one  side  only.  As,  however,  the  windows  are  generally  very  large  and  the 
rooms  very  lofty,  the  wards  arc  light  and  cheerful.  A  few  of  the  rooms  are  somewhat 
dark;  and  some  are  unnecessarily  darkened  by  the  substitution  of  wooden  boards  for 
glass  panes  in  the  Lower  sash. 

As  an  expression,  however,  of  very  general  application,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  rooms 
are  excellent,  large,  airy,  and  cheerful. 

The  rooms  to  which  exception  can  be  taken  are  chiefly  occupying  the  south  side  block 
of  buildings,  some  of  which  arc  very  close  and  others  dark.  Some  of  these  are  occupied 
solely  by  Irish  inmates.  St.  Luke's  ward  for  casual  lunatics  is  somewhat  dark :  as  are 
also  17  a,  18  a,  and  19  a,  occupied  by  the  aged  and  infirm. 

The  bedding  is  universally  good,  consisting  of  flock  beds  (some  are  of  coir)  upon  iron 
bedsteads,  with  either  iron  laths  or  sacking.  There  is  a  special  machine  used  here,  by 
which  the  flock  is  teazed  ;  and  the  bedding  is  frequently  passed  through  the  process. 
The  linen  and  bed  covering  is  good,  and  sufficient. 

°      °  There 


63 

783 

60 

750 

65 

816 

— 

— 

52 

632 

39 

489 

54 

749 

45 

630 

49 

684 

46 

639 

45 

635 

56 

787 

65 

915 

56 

788 

57 

795 

51 

720 

47 

655 

56 

777 

54 

756 

57 

791 

51 

712 

44 

488 

44 

488 

65 

794 

50 

619 

62 

773 

43 

540 

45 

562 

63 

685 

60 

600 

51 

708 

62 

561 

34 

302 

43 

416 

47 

654 

49 

683 

54 

750 

18 

206 

47 

505 

47 

505 

52 

559 
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There  are  little  lockers  between  the  beds,  book-shelves  placed  against  the  walls,  Windsor         Appendix. 

chairs,  prints  or  Scripture  sentences  placed  upon  the  walls,  and  particularly  in  the  lunacy 

wards,  cupboards,  and  all  needful  furniture.    There  are  night  chairs  in  each  room,  and  water  St.  Marylebone. 
closets   and  lavatories   in  suitable  places.     Two  fixed  baths  with  hot  and  cold  water  are 
placed   upon  the   basement  floor  in  the  infirmary,  and  two  others  are  about  to  be  placed 
upon  the  first  floor.     There  are  also  moveable  baths  of  various  kinds. 

The  inmates  wash  in  pottery  basins  or  pans,  and  the  children  are  washed  in  pans  and 
baths. 

Illustrated  periodicals,  newspapers,  and  books  are  placed  in,  and  circulated  through,  the 
different  wards.  There  is  a  thermometer  in  each  ward.  There  are  games  of  dominoes, 
&c.  in  the  general  wards,  and  of  bagatelle,  &c.  in  the  imbecile  wards.  There  arc  screens 
in  every  room. 

The  cleanliness  of  the  linen,  floors,  tables,  and  furniture  in  general  is  all  that  could  be  Cleanliness, 
desired.  One  sheet  is  changed  weekly;  and  each  inmate,  in  addition  to  the  other  towels  in 
general  use,  has  separate  towels,  comb  and  brush,  and  piece  of  soap.  The  lavatories  and 
water  closets  are  kept  quite  clean.  Each  child  is  washed  in  a  separate  quantity  of  clean 
water.  A  few  parts  of  the  infirmary  appeared  to  require  painting,  and  have  thereby  lessened 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  cleanliness.  Each  inmate,  in  addition  to  the  clothing  of  the 
house,  has  list  slippers  with  thick  soles,  which  are  kept  clean. 

The  crockery,  pewter  and  tin  foot-warmers,  shower  baths,  and  drinking  utensils,  are 
kept  exceedingly  bright  and  clean,  and  give  an  agreeable  look  to  the  wards. 

The  ventilation  is  maintained  by   windows,   open  fire-places,  and  ventilators  of  large  Ventilation, 
size  placed  in  the  walls  at  the  upper  part,  and  others  of  small  size  placed  in  the  floor. 

In  a  large  number  of  wards,  in  which  the  outer  windows  are  on  one  side  only,  there 
are  ventilators  placed  on  the  opposite  side,  or  at  one  or  both  of  the  ends  of  the  room  : 
and  such  rooms  are  kept  in  a  very  satisfactory  state.  There  are,  however,  some  in  which 
there  is  neither  window  nor  ventilator  on  one  side,  or  at  one  or  both  ends  of  the  room. 
There  are  others,  as  in  6  A.,  where  ventilators  placed  on  one  side  have  been  left  with 
openings  so  lai'ge  and  undefended,  that  volumes  of  cold  air  have  poured  in,  with  the  wind 
in  that  direction ;  and  as  a  result  the  ventilators  have  been  boarded  up.  In  the  same, 
and  in  other  rooms,  panes  of  perforated  zinc  have  been  placed  in  the  window  -  :  and  these 
have  in  like  manner  been  boarded  up,  or  painted  over.  In  several  of  such  cases  there 
are  two  perforated  panes  of  zinc  in  the  same  window,  and  placed  side  by  side ;  and  have 
thus  have  allowed  too  large  an  admission  of  air  at  one  place. 

In  a  few  rooms  there  is  perforated  glass  in  the  windows,  or  there  are  sky-lights,  which 
may  be  opened,  and  ventilate  the  rooms. 

Princesses  ward,  St.  George's,  surgical  ward,  the  day-room  for  idiots  and  imbeciles, 
St.  Luke's  ward  for  casual  lunatics,  4  A.,  6  A.,  17  A.,  18  A..  19  A.,  and  perhaps  few 
others,  need  improvement  in  ventilation.  Victoria  ward,  No.  1,  smells  of  poultices, 
although  it  is  a  large  and  very  airy  ward. 

With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  south  side  block  of  buildings,  before  referred  to, 
there  are  not  any  very  marked  defects  in  ventilation. 

In  the  infirmary  proper,  with  an  average  of  about  260  patients  in  the  winter,  and  150  Nursing, 
in  the  summer,  there  is  one  paid  upper  nurse,  or  matron,  and  10  paid  nurses.  Of  the 
latter,  one  attends  to  the  male  surgical  wards  ;  one  to  the  female  surgical  wards  ;  two  to 
the  male  medical  wards  ;  one  to  the  female  medical  wards  ;  two  to  the  insane  ;  one  to  the 
boys,  and  one  to  the  girls,  who  remain  here  preparatory  to  being  sent  to  the  schools  at 
Southall,  and  one  to  the  lying-in-ward. 

There  is  also  in  the  lying-in  department  a  paid  midwife,  and  one  paid  nurse  for  the  infants. 

There  is  also  one  female  paid  nurse  in  charge  of  the  imbeciles  and  idiots,  and  two  paid 
superintendents  of  nurses  in  the  wards  for  male  and  female  chronic  and  infirm  cases,  and 
one  paid  nurse  in  the  nursery. 

There  are  thus  17  paid  persons  in  charge  of  the  cases,  and  they  are  assisted  by  from 
one  to  three  unpaid  helpers  in  each  ward. 

The  night  nurses  are  at  this  moment  unpaid,  but  two  night  nurses  have  been  elected. 
They  will  be  chiefly  occupied  in  the  wards  where  the  most  recent  and  acute  cases  have  been 
admitted;  but  will  also  go  through  every  ward  in  the  infirmary  in  a  routine  to  lie  now 
established. 

The  male  nurse  in  charge  of  males  receives  30/.,  the  female  nurse  in  charge  of  males 
20/. ,  the  ordinary  nurses  From  12/.  to  14/.,  the  midwife  30  /.  to  35  /..  the  superintendents 
of  chronic  cases  20/.,  and  the  night  nurses  20/.  each  yearly,  besides  rooms  properly  fur- 
nished and  rations.  The  unpaid  nurses  have  certain  extras  in  food  allowed  them,  and 
they  are  selected  by  the  matron. 

The  medical  officer  pays  the  salary  of  a  resident   assistant,  and  of  a  non-resident  dis-  Ms  ".leal  officer 
penser,   and  provides  all  drugs.     He  attends  at  the  workhouse  himself  always  from  about 
10.30  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  and  usually  during  about  six  hours  daily.      He   regards  this  as   his 
principal  duty,  and  his  private  practice  as  of  secondary  importance. 

His  salary  is  950/.  per  year,  and  out  of  this  he  informed  us  that  he  pays  about  300/. 
per  year  for  drugs,  and  about  200/.  per  year  for  the  dispenser  and  assistant.  The 
guardians  provide  suitable  rooms,  board,  and  waiting  for  the  residenl  assistant.  The 
medical  officer  is  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  and  believes  that  it  is  advantageous  to 
the  poor,  to  the  guardians,  and  to  himself. 

Besides  the  cases  in  the  infirmary,   amounting  to  264  now,  and  to  about   150  in  the 
3  7  2.  O  summer. 
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Appendix.  summer,  there  arc  about  u'nii  oases  in  the  various  chronic  and  infirm  wards,  which  require 

a  certain  amount  of  attention.     There  are  also  ahoul  **  imbeciles  and  epileptics  in  the 

M  \  uylebon  e.    hoose,  but  not  upon  his  books,  Mime  of  whom  are  occasionally  ill. 

[h  the  arrangement  of  the  cases,  all   persons  admitted   to  the  workhouse  pass  through 

the  infirmary,  and  arc  there  cured,  or  discharged,  or  die, or  are  passed  to  the  chronic  wards; 
and  ahoul  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  or  40  of  the  240  present  cases,  arc  sneh  as  would  be 
termed  hospital  cases.  There  may  be  about  one  case  of  pneumonia,  and  other  equally 
serious  disease  weekly. 

In  reference  to  the  resident  assistant,  he  thinks  thai  the  same  salary  and   emoluments 
would  always  obtain  a  g 1  man.  and  retain  him  for  several  years. 

The  presenl  arrangements  as  to  nursing  is  satisfactory,  and  he  thinks  that  there  should 
always  be  a  staff  of  unpaid  assistants,  to  act  both  night  and  day,  under  the  paid  nm 
The  unpaid  nurses,  bo  long  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  workhouse,  are  Bteady 
and  reliable. 

The  proportion  of  paid  nurses  to  the  munber  of  patients,  must  vary  with  the  relative 
numbers  of  acute  and  chronic  cases.  In  the  infirmary,  which  excludes  permanently  chronic 
eases,  there  is  a  paid  nurse  to  about  every  'js  ordinary  cases  (some  nurses,  having  charge 
of  special  cases,  have  fewer  patients  under  their  care),  but  if  the  chronic  and  acute  0J 
were  mixed  together,  one  to  about  70  would  probably  be  sufficient.  He  thinks  thai  two 
paid  night  nurses  will  suffice  for  the  whole. 

The  Following  are  the  few  recommendations  which  I  have  to  make  in  reference  to  this 
workhouse. 

1.  The  ventilation  should  be  improved  in  the  wards  which  T  have  mentioned.  All  the 
ventilators  should  be  kept  open  night  and  day,  and  if  they  are  too  many  (as  the  instance 
of  two  perforated  zinc  panes  in  one  window)  some  should  be  closed  ;  and  if  the  volume  of 
air  which  they  admit  is  too  large,  they  should  be  covered  with  perforated  zinc. 

New  ventilators  should  be  added,  similar  to  those  now  in  use;  and  in  a  few  places 
perforated  glass  should  he  inserted  in  the  windows. 

2.  The  State  of  the  south  side  block  of  buildings  should  be  greatly  improved  or  rebuilt. 
The  use  of  6  A.  should    be  discontinued  by  day,  or  the  number  of  inmates  very  greatly 

reduced. 

3.  An  open  fire-grate  is  to  be  supplied  to  the  male  casual  lunatics'  ward. 

4.  The  following  is  the  number  of  beds  which  should  be  allowed  in  each  of  the  wards: 


Recommendations. 


No. 

Class  of  Inmates, 

No. 

No. 

Class  of  Inmates, 

No. 

of 

or 

of 

of 

or 

of 

Ward. 

Purposes  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

1 

Females,  Dorcas  ward    - 

8 

Males,  sick  and  infirm,  Princes 

8  or  9 

o 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 

6 

ward. 

3 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 
Females,  strong  room 

3 

Males,  Albert  ward 

8  or  9 

1 

Females,  imbeciles 
Females,  day-room 

— 

Boys,  Alfred  ward 

- 

2 

Females,  imbeciles'  bedroom    - 
Females,  Victoria  ward  - 
Ditto     -     ditto  (a)     - 

18 
C 

4b 

Males,  sick,  St.  George's  ward 
Males,   chronic  cases  and    in- 
firm. 
Ditto     -     ditto 

8  or  9 
36 

Females,  Middlesex  ward 
Females,  Princess  ward  - 

8 
14 

bb 

30 

1 

Females,  Mary  ward 

Females,  I.. union  ward   - 

L\  ing-in  ward        ... 

12orlJ 
!2orl4 

8 

27  a 

28  a 

Females,  aged  and  infirm 
Females,  chronic  eases  and  in- 

18 
14 

2 

Lying-in,  convalescent  ward    - 

10 

firm. 
Females,  chronic  cases  and  in- 

4 

Males,  Llanover  ward     - 
Males,  Norwich  ward 

9 
6 

18a 

firm  (room  adjoining). 
Females,  chronic  cases  and  in- 

12orl4 

Ditto     -     ditto  (a)      - 
Males,  Bell  ward  - 
Males,  Maj  o  ward 
Males,  Shaftesbury  ward 

8 

9 

12 

9 

21  a 

19  a 

20  a 

firm. 
Ditto     -     ditto      -         -         - 
Ditto     -     ditto      ... 
Ditto     -     ditto      -         -         - 

22 
10 

12  or  13 

Males  Mn  n't  ward 

9 

6  a 

Females,  chronic  cases  and  in- 

14orl5 

Children,  Cambridge  ward 

- 

firm  (Irish  ward). 

Children,  <  .xf  i  i  ward  - 

— 

4  a 

Females,  chronic  cases  and  in- 
firm. 

14 

Males,    imbeciles,    St.   Luke's 

- 

3  a 

Ditto     -     ditto 

14 

ward. 

3a 

Ditto     -     ditto 

7 
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We  visited  this  workhouse  on  11th  April  1866,  and  were  accompanied  by  the  medical 
officer  and  the  master. 

The  workhouse  itself  is  an  old  building,  some  parts  of  it  dating  back  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  ;  and  is  placed  in  a  densely  populated  and  squalid  locality.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  buildings  on  all  sides,  which  renders  the  free  access  of  air  almost  impossible. 
The  drainage  is  believed  to  be  good. 

The  infirmary  is  a  new  building,  placed  within  the  enclosure  formed  by  the  workhouse. 
It  consists  of  three  stories,  with  two  lofty  and  large  rooms  on  each  floor.  There  is  a  large 
open  staircase,  with  stone  steps,  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  building ;  and  on  the 
different  landings  are  sets  of  two  water-closets  to  each  ward,  and  two  bath-rooms  on  the 
ground  floor.  There  are  also  rooms  in  the  basement,  one  of  which  is  now  being  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  itch  cases. 

There  are  not  any  infectious  wards;  but  cases  of  fever  of  every  kind  in  adults,  and 
small-pox,  are  sent  to  the  hospitals.  Infants  and  young  children  affected  with  scarlet 
fever  or  hooping  cough,  are  not  kept  in  separate  wards,  but  are  placed  in  the  general  wands 
for  sick  women. 

Cases  of  syphylis  are  rejected,  except  under  special  circumstances.  Noisy  and  violent 
lunatics  and  idiots  are  sent  to  the  asylums ;  but  there  are  now  15  imbeciles  in  the  work- 
house. Infants  and  very  young  chidren,  numbering  about  70,  are  sent  to  the  school  at 
Isle  worth ;  but  others,  to  the  number  of  about  -14,  are  in  the  nursery,  suckling  wards,  or 
sick  wards  of  the  workhouse.  There  is  also  a  large  school  of  older  children  in  the 
workhouse. 

The  cases  now  found  in  the  infirmary  are  all  those  who  are  placed  by  the  medical  officer 
upon  his  books,  and  all  who  would  therefore  be  usually  denominated  sick  ;  but  there  are 
about  80  cases  of  aged  and  infirm  people  in  the  old  part  of  the  workhouse,  called  the 
"  Old  Infirmary,"  who  are  visited  by  the  medical  officer,  and  some  of  them  require  atten- 
tion (although  all  go  out  of  doors  on  fine  days),  and  two  wards  of  bedridden  inmates  in 
two  other  and  more  recently-  built  parts  of  the  workhouse,  in  addition  to  the  imbeciles, 
who  are  seen  by  the  medical  officer. 

There  are  not  any  day-rooms. 

The  total  number  of  persons  in  the  workhouse  to-day  is  677. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  various  rooms,  with  the  number  of  beds  which 
they  now  contain : 


No. 

Class  of  Inmates, 

] 

dumber  of 

of 

or 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated 

1 

Beds. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

iii. 

45 

Women,  sick  and  infirm 

f 

L 

42 
—12 

9 
o 

20 
7 

3 

o 

14 
7 

0 
0 

\ 

( 

14 

43 

Ditto     -     -     ditto     - 

43 

8 

21 

0 

14 

li 

18 

44 

Ditto     -     -     ditto    - 

- 

31 

9 

21 

0 

14 

6 

14 

42 

Men,  sick  and  infirm  - 

- 

31 

9 

21 

0 

13 

9 

14 

41 

Ditto     -     -     ditto.    - 

•f 

43 

8 

21 

0 

13 

9 

\ 

15 

i 

12 

6 

6 

6 

7 

0 

) 

46 

Ditto     -     -     ditto 

. 

21 

6 

20 

3 

14 

0 

9 

47 

New  ward  - 

Old  Infirmary  : 

23 

6 

20 

0 

8 

9 

55 

Men,  sick  and  infirm  - 

{ 

27 
—  5 

0 
0 

1G 
2 

9 
6 

9 
9 

10 
10 

] 

10 

54 

Men,  itch  ward  - 

1 

24 

6 

19 

0 

9 

10 

1 

9 

—  7 

6 

7 

3 

9 

10 

r 

52 

Women's,  itch  ward    - 

-/ 

24 

6 

19 

6 

9 

ii 

\ 

9 

I 

—  7 

0 

7 

0 

9 

0 

1 

50 

Women's,  sick  and  infirm 

-r 

24 

9 

19 

8 

11 

6 

1 

9 

I 

—  7 

0 

7 

0 

11 

G 

1 

53 

Ditto     -     -     ditto     - 

29 

0 

17 

10 

9 

7 

13 

1 

Lyin<T-in  ward    - 

i 

1  i» 

0 

1G 

0 

8 

7 

\ 

6 

+  19 

0 

11 

G 

4 

3 

1 

2 

Lying-in  convalescent 

-{ 

31 

—  G 

G 
6 

13 
5 

0 
G 

8 

8 

3 
3 

1 

6 

37 

Women,  aged  and  iufirm 

33 

6 

19 

8 

9 

1 

14 

26 

Ditto     -     -     ditto    - 

i 

34 

—  4 

0 

7 

18 
2 

9 
0 

11 

11 

0 

0 

1 

J 

13 

St.  Giles 
and  St.  George. 
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and.  St.  G cough. 

Size  of  rooms,  and 
general  character. 


The  rooms  in  the  infirmary  are  large,  airy,  ami  light,  except  Number  9,  occupied  by 
men  on  the  ground-floor,  in  which  there  are  only  two  windows  placed  very  high,  and 
affording  insufficient  light.  The  room  in  the  basement,  in  which  itch  cases  are  to  be 
placed,  is  chiefly  objectionable  from  the  feci  that  it  is  in  the  basement,  and  must  therefore 
be  deficient  in  both  light  and  air. 

The  rooms  appropriated  to  the  bed-ridden,  and  aged  and  infirm,  are  incomparably  in- 
ferior  both  in  appearance,  and  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view;  and  it  would,  no  doubt,  be 
most  desirable  that  these,  in  common  with  all  the  old  wards,  Bhould  be  pulled  down,  and 
others  built,  which  would  conform  to  the  idea-  of  the  present  day.  Those,  however, 
which  arc  appropriated  to  the  bed-ridden  are  better  than  the  others. 

The  room  in  which  the  imbeciles  arc  placed,  is  not  sufficii  ntly  light. 

The  lying-in  ward-  arc  placed  in  the  <>!d  part  of  the  building,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
medical  officer,  are  vt  nj  favourable  to  (he  recovers  of  that  class  of  cases.  The  darkest 
rooms  in  the  workhouse  here,  as  in  many  other  place.-,  are  pr<  lerrcd  by  the  inmates  to 
lighter  and  more  modern  ones, since  they  are  not  very  unlike  their  own  former  dwellings. 
The  height  and  width  of  the  rooms  in  the  infirmary  are  commonly  14  feet  and  20  feet; 
and  the  following  is  the  iloor  space  and  cubical  space  allowed  to  each  bed  in  the  dif- 
ferent wards. 


Number 

Floor  Space 

Cubical  Space 

of 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

allowed 

allowed 

Ward. 

to  each   Person. 

to  each  Person. 

Sup.  ft. 

Cub.  ft. 

45 

Women,  siek  and  infirm    ------ 

SG 

822 

43 

Ditto     -     -     ditto 

51 

739 

44 

Diito     -     -     ditto 

48 

691 

42 

Men,  sick  and  infirm        ------ 

48 

655 

41 

Ditto     -     -     ditto 

56 

803 

40 

Ditto     -     -     ditto            ------ 

48 

677 

47 

Old  Infirmary  : 

55 

.Men,  sick  and  infirm         ------ 

44 

432 

64 

Men,  itch  ward          ------- 

46 

441) 

52 

\V  omen's  itc'i  ward  ------- 

48 

429 

50 

Women's  sick  and  infirm  ward  -         -         -         -         - 

49 

559 

S3 

Ditto     -     -     ditto 

43 

4  1  3 

1 

Lying-in  ward           ------- 

51 

590 

2 

Lving-in  conval  scent  ward      -         -         -         -         - 

62 

514 

37 

Women,  aged  and  infirm            - 

47 

427 

26 

Ditto     -     -     ditto           ------ 

48 

532 

Bedding  and  furni- 
ture. 


.Meanlinoss. 


Hence  the  floor  space  and  cubical  space  allotted  to  each  bed  in  the  infirmary  vary  from 
48  to  50  superficial  feet,  and  from  677  to  822  cubic  feet;  but  in  the  body  of  the  work- 
house the  former  varies  from  43  to  51  superficial  feet,  and  the  latter  from  413  to  559 
cubic  feet.  All  the  wards  in  the  infirmary  have  the  space  required  by  the  Poor  Law 
Heard  ;   hut  five  out  of  nine  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse  are  deficient. 

The  bedding  is  now  in  process  of  improvement  ;  so  thai  the  flock  beds,  which  are 
lumpy,  are  being  supplanted  by  wool  mattresses.  The  bedsteads  are  of  iron  and  sacking. 
The  counterpanes  in  the  men's  ward.  No.  42,  arc  woollen,  and,  being  red,  have  a  cheerful 
look  ;  whilst  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  infirmary  and  workhouse  the  counterpanes  are 
of  blue  colour,  cotton,  old.  and  old-fashioned,  and  of  a  dingy  and  repulsive  appearance. 
Many  of  the  blankets  are  old  and  thin.  The  linen  is  not  of  good  colour.  The  beds  in 
the  foul  ward  look  miserable. 

Bach  inmate  has  a  separate  towel,  and  a  napkin  upon  which  to  place  the  food  ;  and  there 
are  also  roller  towels  for  more  general  use.  .Many  of  the  inmates  have  their  own  comb 
and  brush  ;   and  about  half  a  dozen  to  each  ward  are  supplied  by  the  guardians. 

There  are  lockers,  and.  in  some  wards,  towel  horses,  placed  between  each  two  or  three 
beds.  There  are  also  chairs  with  or  without  backs,  and  henches  with  backs,  or  simply 
forms,  in  the  different  wards;  and  there  is  a  cupboard,  but,  instead  of  being  occupied  by 
the  crockery  and  utensils  is  filled  with  clothing. 

There  are  wooden  trenchers  still  in  use  here  for  the  food  of  the  inmates,  which  are 
antiquated  and  repelling,  and  require  much  labour  to  keep  them  clean. 

There  are  exceedingly  few  prints  ;  it  would  scarcely  be  wrong  to  say  that  there 
are  no  prints  upon  the  walls;  and  we  did  not  see  any  illustrated  periodicals  or  news- 
papers, or  games  in  the  wards.  There  are  night  stools  in  the  various  wards;  and  suffi- 
cient water-closets  and  lavatories  in  the  infirmary,  hut  probably  not  a  sufficiency  in  the  old 
building-. 

There  is  a  want  of  appearance  of  cheerfulness,  comfort,  and  tidiness  in  the  furniture, 
&c.  in  many  of  the  rooms.     There  is  too  much  that  is  old  and  antiquated. 

There  is  not  really  want  of  cleanliness  in  the  rooms  and  furniture,  although  the  aspect 
of  the  old  rooms,  the  ruTs  and  other  articles,  is  not  that  of  cleanliness.     The  state  of  the 

foul 
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foul  wards  is  not  satisfactory;  and  throughout,  the  colour  of  the  linen  might  be  advan-  Appendix, 

tageously  improved.  •■ 

The  ventilation  in  the  infirmary  is  good,  and  is  effected  by  the  open  staircases,  the  open  St.  Giles 

fire-places,  the  large  windows,  sometimes  with  perforated  glass,    and  the  ventilators  in  the  an(^  St.  George. 

ceilings  and  floors  which  communicate  with  the  outer  air.     The  room,  No.  44,  in  which  the  " 

infants  were  placed  with  adults,  did  not  smell  sweet.  Ventilation. 

The  ventilation  in  the  old  part  of  the  workhouse  is  far  from  satisfactory ;  and  some  of 
the  rooms,  as  53  and  5G,  are  very  close.  The  corridors  and  staircases  are  not  well 
ventilated. 

There  are  two  paid  nurses  for  the  six  wards  in  the  new  infirmary,  with   one  unpaid  Nursing. 
nurse,  and  one  unpaid  helper,  to  each  ward  ;  and  three   night  nurses,  unpaid,  for  the  six 
wards.     There  is  also  a  paid  midwife,  and  she  has  two  pauper  nurses,  and  one  helper,  to 
assist  her  to  nurse  the  cases  under  her  care. 

The  nurses  receive  20/.  a-year,  with  lodging  and  full  rations,  including  1  lb.  of  meat 
and  about  1  \  pint  of  porter  daily!  The  midwife  receives  40/.  a-year,  with  lodging  and 
rations;  and  in  addition  to  her  duties  within  the  workhouse,  attends  the  lying-incases  in 
the  district,  and  receives  such  help  from  other  midwives  as  she  may  require.  The  unpaid 
nurses  and  helpers  receive  extra  rations ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  master,  the  money  thus 
appropriated  could  not  be  spent  more  advantageously. 

The  medical  officer  is  resident  within  the  workhouse,  and  lias  charge  both  of  the  work-  Medical  officer, 
house  and  the  out-door  medical  relief  of  the  parish.     There  is  an  assistant,  who  is  also 
resident,   and  who   dispenses,   and   has   especially  the    charge    of  the    out-door   medical 
relief. 

The  in-door  cases  amount  to  about  80  in  the  infirmary,  and  they  are  regarded  as  really 
the  sick  cases  ;  but  in  the  old  infirmary,  containing  the  aged  and  infirm,  there  are  always 
a  few  in  each  ward  who  take  medicine,  and  are  seen  by  the  medical  officer  when  they 
request  it. 

The  out-door  cases,  amounting  to  about  30,  are  visited  at  their  own  homes  daily,  and  50 
to  90  attend  at  the  dispensary.  Applicants  receive  attention  at  once,  whether  they  bring 
a  medical  order  or  not;  but  the  sick  obtain  medical  orders  afterwards. 

The  time  devoted  by  the  medical  officer  to  his  work  is  from  about  9.30  a.m.  to 
3.30  p.m. 

The  medical  officer  receives  250  7.  yearly,  and  the  assistant  100/.  yearly ;  and  both  have 
rooms,  fire,  and  washing  (not  board).  They  divide  between  them  from  30/.  to  40/.  yearly, 
derived  from  extras  for  vaccinations. 

The  medical  officer  thinks  this  the  best  arrangement  for  the  medical  care  of  the  sick  that 
could  be  devised ;  and,  for  a  new  officer,  he  thinks  the  present  salary  sufficient.  In  his 
own  case,  after  22  years'  service,  he  thinks  that  50/.  yearly  additional  should  be  allowed 
bun. 

All  his  orders  for  food,  stimulants,  and  medical  appliances  are  readily  attended  to.  The 
cost  of  the  drugs  is  about  130/.  to  140/.  per  year,  for  both  the  in-door  and  out-door  relief. 
There  is  a  special  dietary  for  the  aged  and  infirm ;  and  they  do  not  appear  upon  his 
medical  books,  except  when  really  sick. 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  which  I  offer  in  reference  to  the  workhouse : —    Recommendations 

1.  I  do  not  think  that  any  class  of  sick  cases  should  be  placed  in  a  room  in  the  basement, 
whatever  care  may  be  taken  to  render  the  room  comfortable. 

2.  The  old  rugs  should  at  once  be  removed,  and  cheerful-looking  woollen  rugs  substi- 
tuted. The  linen  should  be  made  of  better  colour  ;  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  wards, 
linen,  and  furniture,  in  reference  to  cleanliness,  should  be  improved. 

3.  The  cupboards  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  crockery  and  utensils  in 
them-     The  clothing  should  be  kept  in  proper  stores. 

4.  Prints,  illustrated  periodicals,  interesting  books  and  games,  and  chairs  and  benches 
with  backs  and  cushions  should  be  much  more  largely  supplied. 

5.  The  wooden  trenchers  should  be  supplanted  by  crockery. 

6.  Labels  should  be  placed  upon  the  house  medicine  bottles  which  are  kept  in  each 
room,  and  proper  measures  of  quantity  supplied. 

7.  I  cannot  speak  of  the  old  infirmary,  and  the  other  very  old  parts  of  the  workhouse  as 
if  they  were  occupied  by  sick  only,  since  they  constitute  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  and 
are  for  the  general  inmates.  The  wards  are,  however,  not  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  day.  and  the  whole  should  be  rebuilt. 

So  long  as  they  remain,  they  might  be  made  more  cheerful  by  painting,  prints,  proper 
bed  rugs,  and  rigid  cleanliness,  and  more  healthful  by  improving  the  ventilation.  The  latter 
is  quite  necessary.     The  corridors  in  the  old  building  should  also  be  better  ventilated. 

8.  Infants  and  very  young  children  should  not  be  placed  in  the  general  itch  wards.  A 
suitable  ward  for  such  sick  cases  should  be  at  once  provided. 

9.  Day  rooms  are  required  both  for  convalescent  and  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

372.  O  3  10.  The 
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10;   The  medical  officer's  salary  might  fairly  be  increased. 

11.  There  Bhould  be  one  or  more  paid  nurses  in  the  old  infirmary  besides  those  for 
(he  new  infirmary,  to  take  charge  of  the  bedridden  cases;  and  two  paid  night  nurses 
are  needful     Sufficient  pauper  help  should  continue  to  be  supplied  both  nighl  and  day. 

12.  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  is  either  needful  or  wise  to  give  bo  large  a  quantity  of  meat 
and  porter  to  pauper  nurses. 

13.  Two,  and  in  some  instances,  three  beds  are  placed  close  together;  and  then  a 
locker  separates  them  from  the  next  bed.  This  should  not  be  allowed.  Each  bed 
should  be  kept  apart  from  the  others;  and  the  following  is  the  numher  which  should 
he  allowed  in  each  ward  : — 


No. 

of 
Ward. 

Clou  of  Inmates, 
or 
Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

No. 
of 

No. 

of 

Ward. 

Class  of  Inmates, 
or 
Purpos  to  which  Appropriated. 

No. 

of 

Beds. 

45 

Women,  sick  and  infirm 

14 

Old  Infirmary; 

43 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

14 

55 

5  4 

Men,  sick  mid  infirm 
Ditto,  itch  ward    - 

7  or  8 
7 

44 

Ditto     -     ditto    • 

10 

5-2 

\\  omen's  itch  ward 

6  or7 

4  2 
41 

Men,  sick  and  infirm 
Ditto     -     ditto    - 

10 
14 

50 
53 

1 

Ditto     -     sick  and  infirm 
Ditto     -     ditto    -         -         - 
Lying-in  ward 

7 
8  or  9 
4  or  5 

40 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

G  or  7 

o 
37 

Ditto    -    convalescent 
Women,  aged  and  infirm 

4  or  5 
9  or  10 

47 

New  Ward    - 

26 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

9  or  10 

No.  9. 


ST.  MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS. 


St.  Mautin-in-  As  this  workhouse  has  been  purchased  by  the  Government,  and  will  shortly  be  pulled 

Titr-FiELDS.         down,  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  include  it  in  our  present  inspection. 

We  visited  it  on  12th  April  18Gb\  and  were  accompanied   by  the   master  and   matron. 

Tbe  medical  officer  was  absent. 

Of  the  sick  wards  some  are  found  in  a  detached  building,  and  others  in  the  body  of  the 
workhouse.  The  former  are  three  in  number,  two  being  occupied  by  women,  and  one  by 
men.  The  latter  are  lour  in  number:  two  being  devoted  to  surgical  cases  in  both  sexes, 
one  to  partially  bedridden,  and  one  to  really  bedridden  women. 

There  are  not  any  separate  infection.-  ward.-,  since  eases  of  small-pox,  and  of  every 
kind  of  fever  are  sent,  in  a  special  conveyance,  to  tbe  special  hospitals.  Cases  of  syphilis 
are  admissible,  but  none  are  now  in  the  workhouse.  There  are  about  la  imbeciles  in  the 
workhouse,  mixed  with  the  ordinary  inmates,  and  all  noisy  and  violent  ea-es  of  that  class 
are  sent  to  the  asylums.  There  is  no  separate  itch  ward,  and  as  the  cases  are  very  few, 
they  are  placed  in  the  common  foul  ward. 

There  is  a  tolerably  large  open  space  within  the  walls.  The  drainage  is  good.  There 
are  now  429  inmates  in  the  workhouse;  and  the  various  infirmary  wards  above-men- 
tioned, contain  .'>{>  ordinary   sick  eases,  and  2G  eases  which  are  more  or  less  bedridden. 

Thee  are  not  any  day-rooms  lor  the  sick. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  infirmary  wards,  with  the  number  of  beds 
(including  the  nurses  and  helpers'  beds),  which  are  now  found  in  them: — 


No. 

Class  of  Inmates, 

No. 

of 
War4 

or 
Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Hei 

ght. 

of  Beds. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

(B) 

Women's  sick  ward    - 

.j.j 

9 

12 

•2 

8 

7 

2 

(CO 

Ditto     -     -  ditto       -         -j 

39 

—  :s 

9 
8 

21 
o 

0 
0 

8 
8 

7 
7 

f 

15 

CD) 

Men's  sick  ward 

29 

10 

21 

0 

8 

7 

11 

(H) 

Men's  siik  ward   (surgical] 

casts)      -          -          -          -  | 

45 

4 

18 

3 

10 

11 

15 

(K) 

Women's  sick  ward    (snrgi-"\ 

44 

9 

18 

3 

10 

11 

1 

1G 

cal  cases)      -                  -/ 

+    8 

0 

1 

6 

10 

11 

J 

17 

Women's    sick    ward   (agedj 

51 

3 

18 

3 

10 

9 

{ 

14 

and  infirm)     -         -         -  ^ 

+    4 

0 

1 

G 

10 

Si 

1 

21 

Ditto     -     -     ditto    -         -j 

62 

9 

18 

6 

9 

9 

1 

14 

I 

—  10 

0 

1 

C 

9 

9 

J 
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The  size  of  the  rooms,  and  their  general  character,  are  moderately  good,  since  none  are         '  "  p 

too  large  to  be  useful,  and  not  too  small  to  be  well  ventilated,  but  several  of  them  are 

much  too  low.  Size  of  rooms,  and 

There  are  windows  on  both   sides  of  the  wards,  and  the  rooms  are  airy  and  cheerful,  general  cleanliness. 
There  are  not  now  any  wards  in  the  basement. 

The  height  and  width  of  the  rooms  are  commonly  8^  to  11  feet,  and  20  feet;  and  the 
following  is  the  floor  space  and  the  cubical  space  allowed  to  each  bed : — 


Number 

Floor  .Space 

Cubical  Space 

of 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

allowed 

allowed 

Ward. 

to  each  Person. 

to  each  Person. 

Sup.  feet. 

Cub.  feet. 

(B) 

Woman's  sick  ward   (scarcely  used)  - 

. 

139 

1,188 

(C) 

Ditto     -     ditto        -         - 

. 

55 

173 

(P) 

Men's  sick  ward         - 

. 

o7 

489 

(H) 

Men's  sick  ward  (surgical  esses) 

. 

55 

602 

(K) 

Woman's  sick  ward  (surgical  cases)  - 

. 

52 

565 

17 

Woman's  sick  ward  (aged  and  infirm) 

. 

07 

723 

21 

Ditto     -     -     -     ditto       -          -          - 

69 

669 

Nursing. 


Medical  Officer. 


Hence  it  appears  that  the  floor  space  and  cubical  space  vary  from  ■>'!  to  69  superficial 
feet,  and  from  473  to  723  cubic  feet;  and  in  two  wards  the  latter  is  less  than  that 
required  by  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

The  bedding  is  good  throughout.  It  consists  of  flock  beds,  and  iron  bedsteads,  with 
sacking  or  iron  laths.     The  bed  coverings  are  sufficient. 

There  are  cupboards  within  and  upon  which  the  crockery  and  utensils  are  kept.  Chairs, 
lockers,  benches,  books,  and  a  few  prints  are  found.  There  are  water-closets,  with 
sinks,  for  the  use  of  all  the  wards.  Two  white  washhand  basins  are  provided  for  each 
ward,  and  four  towels  are  allowed,  and  may  be  exchanged  at  any  time.  There  is  no  sepa- 
rate fixed  bath  for  the  sick,  but  there  is  a  portable  bath  for  their  use. 

The  bedding,  beds,    tables,  floors,  furniture,  and  utensils  were  cleanly.     Owing  to  the   Cleanliness, 
frecpiency  with  which  exceptions  occur,   in  changing  the  linen,  there  was  some  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  rule ;  but  it  appeared  to  be  a  pair  of  clean  sheets  for  each  sick  person 
weekly. 

Soap  is  allowed  to  the  inmates,  but  not  a  piece  to  each  separately. 

The  ventilation  throughout  the  wards  was  very  fair  during  the  day.  It  is  maintained  Ventilation. 
by  open  fireplaces  ;  by  windows  on  both  sides  of  each  ward,  the  upper  sashes  of  which 
let  down  into  a  rack,  or  the  whole  swings  on  a  central  pin;  by  long  large  square  ventilators, 
which  pass  through  the  roof,  and  are  defended  externally  by  louvre  lights  ;  by  a  perforated 
piece  of  zinc,  placed  across  the  top  of  some  of  the  sashes,  and  by  a  false  sash  placed  at  the 
bottom  in  the  room.  In  reference  to  the  sashes  it  must  be  added  that  the  former  acts 
when  the  upper  sash  is  let  down,  and  the  latter  when  the  lower  sash  is  elevated. 

There  is  one  paid  nurse  in  charge  of  all  the  sick  cases,  who  receives  30  I.  per  year,  with 
board  and  lodging.  There  is  also  an  unpaid  nurse,  a  helper,  and  a  night  nurse,  to  each 
ward,  who  receive  extra  rations,  and  have  different  coloured  dresses. 

The  medical  officer  attends  at  the  workhouse  during  about  2\  hours  daily,  and  sees,  on 
the  average,  about  60  cases.  He  has  neither  assistant  nor  dispenser,  and  he  finds 
all  drugs,  except  cod-liver  oil  and  quinine.  The  drugs  cost  him  25  /.  yearly.  His  salary 
has  been  recently  increased,  and  is  now  150  /.  There  are  not  any  extras.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  guardians  should  find  all  drugs,  and  pay  him  170  /.  yearly. 

There  is  to  be  another  paid  day  nurse,  and  a  paid  night  nurse  appointed.  He  considers 
that  the  wards  are  good  and  healthy.  The  ventilation  is  not  so  good  as  it  might  be.  He 
cannot  advise  as  to  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  which  should  be  allowed  to  each  bed. 
All  his  recommendations  in  reference  to  food,  stimulants,  and  medical  appliances,  are 
readily  attended  to. 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  which  I  offer  in  reference  to  this  work- 
house ;  but  as  the  building  will  soon  be  pulled  down,  any  recommendations  are  of  little 
value. 

1.  Another  paid  nurse,  and  a  paid  night  nurse  should  be  appointed. 

2.  Separate  baths,  portable  and  otherwise,  should  be  provided  for  the  sick. 

3.  Two  day-rooms  should  be  provided. 

4.  The  ventilating  shaft  in  C.  Ward  should  be  enclosed  with  boards,  and  kept  clean. 

5.  More  wash-hand  basins  are  required,  and  a  separate  piece  of  soap,  and  a  towel,  should 
be  allowed  to  each  inmate. 

6.  Small  kitchens,  or  washing-up  places,  are  needed  in  connection  with  the  sick 
wards. 

7.  A  separate  diet  should  be  provided  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

8.  The  ventilation  in  the  different  wards  ,-hould  be  watched,  and  the  ventilating  win- 
dows kept  partially  open  at  night. 

o72.  O4  9.  The 
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9.   Tlie  following  is   the   number  of  beds   which   Bhould  be   allowed   in   the    difl'erent 
wards : — 


Nnmber 

of 

Class  of  Inmates, 

Number  of 

Word. 

or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

(B) 

Women's  sick  ward    - 

6 

(C) 

Ditto    -    <litto       .... 

- 

12 

D 

Men's  sick  ward           - 

. 

9  or  10 

H) 

Mi  n's  sick  ward  (surgical  cases)  - 

. 

14  or  1  5 

(K) 

Women's  sick  ward  (surgical  cases) 

- 

14  or  16 

17 

Women's  siek  ward  (aged  and  infirm)  - 

. 

14  or  16 

21 

Ditio     -     -     -     ditto       ... 

- 

14  or  10 

No.  10. 
THE  STRAND  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Strand  Union  It  has  been  determined  by  the  Guardians  to  build  a  new  infirmary  at  their  schools  at 
Workhouse.  Edmonton,  and  to  remove  the  sick  cases  from  the  present  workhouse.  Hence  it  was 
arcely  needful  to  inspect  the  present  building. 

We  \ i^if ed  this  workhouse  on  12th  April  1866,  and  were  accompanied  by  the  medical 
officer  and  the  master.  We  experienced  much  difficulty  in  drawing  a  line  as  to  the  wards 
which  we  should  inspect,  since,  in  addition  to  some  sick  wards,  there  are  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  sick  eases  existing  at  various  times  in  nearly  all  the  other  wards;  and  it  became 
needful  to  examine  all  the  wards  not  devoted  to  the  able-bodied. 

Hence,  there  is  no  classification  of  the  eases  with  re!  <  their  disi  .  -  !  ■ :  yet  one  or 

two  wards  are  more  particularly  occupied  by  the  more  serious  cases  ;  and  one  or  two 
wards  arc  nominally  used  as  convalescent  wards. 

There  are  no  infectious  wards  (except  one  for  children"),  .-ince  fever  eases  of  all  kinds,  and 
small-pox,  arc  sent  to  hospitals.   Noisy  and  violent  lunatics  and  imbeciles  arc  sent  to  asylums. 

There  art-  nol  any  day  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  sick. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  workhouse  now,  is  556,  hut  sometimes  it  approaches  to  600. 

The  following  arc  the  dimensions  of  the  various  wards,  with  the  number  of  beds 
(including  the  nurses'  beds),  now  in  them. 


No.  of 
Ward. 


10 

14 

17 
19 

20 

21 
22 

23 
24 
10 
15 
25 
26 


2a 
3a 


Class  of  Inmates, 

or 

Purpose  to  which  A  pprouriated. 


Length. 


Breadth. 


Height. 


Number 

of 

Beds. 


Men's  sick  ward  (convalescent 

patients). 

Men's  sick  ward  (aged  and  in- 
firm). 

Ditto     -     ditto        - 

Men's  sick  ward       ... 

Ditto     -     ditto 

Women,  aged  and  infirm 

Women's  sick  ward 

Lying-in  ward         - 
Nursery  - 

Women,  imbeciles  -  -  - 

Ditto      -     ditto       - 
Women  ^convalescent)     - 
Women,  aged  and  infirm 
Ditto     -     ditto        ... 
Ditto     -     ditto       ... 
Women  (cage  ward) 

Women,  aged  and  infirm 

Ditto     -     ditto 

Ditto      -      ditto        -  -  - 

Men's  infectious  ward 

Men's  insane  ward  -  -  - 

Men's  insane  ward  (over) 

Children's  infectious  ward 

Children's      infectious       ward 
(over). 


Ft. 
57 


m 
6 


18   10 


57 

57 

+  57 


/   41 

I  +41 

19 

f   57 

L  +57 

19 

57 

28 

27 

18 

27 

57 

57 

[—13 

7.3 

44 

32 

21 

f   " 

I  +  6 

/   19 

I  +19 

f   16 

I  +  6 
f  10 
I  +  6 


6 
10 
10 

9 

9 

3 

6 

6 

0 

6 

0 

10 

10 

10 

4 

4 

10 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

4 

0 

4 

4 

6 
9 

0 
9 


Ft.     in. 
18   0 

18   3 


Ft.    in. 
10   6 


11 


is 
18 
10 


28 

f> 

22 

6 

18 

9 

IS 

9 

10 

5 

18 

0 

18 

0 

18 

6 

23 

4 

18 

0 

23 

6 

18 

0 

18 

0 

16 

0 

C 

4 

lfi 

10 

17 

3 

17 

3 

15 

0 

14 

3 

3 

3 

14 
11 

12 
5 

12 
5 


a 

9 

8 
9 

8 

0 


8 
5 

9 
4 

8 
8 
5 

8 


10 

10 

9 

10 


11 
10 
10 

9 
11 
31 

II 
2 

11 
11 

10 
10 


10 
6 
0 

0 
3 
4 
3 
3 
0 

10 
9 
9 
o 
0 
8 
6 
9 
9 

10 
1 
l 

5 
0 
0 

3 
3 

0 
0 

9 
9 


} 


20 

8 

•Jl 
20 

18 

7 

20 

6 
21 

8 
II 

8 
13 
24 
23 


33 
18 
12 

7 
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1 1  e  size  of  most  of  the  rooms  is  good  except  in  height.  Of  the  exceptional  wards  one 
is  very  long,  and  another  is  so  wide  as  to  have  three  rows  of  beds  in  it,  whdst  those  devoted 
to  foul  cases,  imbeciles,  and  infectious  cases  in  children  and  women,  are  much  too  small 
for  proper  ventilation. 

In  the  great  majority  of  wards  there  are  windows  on  both  sides,  or  on  one  side,  and  at 
the  two  ends,  which  render  the  rooms  light  and  cheerful.  Some  of  the  rooms,  particularly 
those  occupied  by  some  of  the  aged  women,  and  by  the  female  imbeciles,  have  a  very 
homely  and  comfortable  appearance.  The  colour  of"  the  painted  walls  adds  also  much  to 
this  effect. 

There  is  not  any  room  in  the  basement ;  but  one  room,  occupied  by  casual  sick  and 
syphilitic  cases,  is  placed  very  low,  and  is  dark. 

The  height  and  width  of  the  rooms  are  commonly  8  to  11  feet,  and  18  to  23  feet, 
but  no  less  than  seven  wards  are  less  than  eight  feet  in  height.  The  floor  space  and  cubical 
space  for  each  bed  are : — 
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Size  of  rooms  and 
general  cleanliness. 


No.  of 
Ward. 


Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 


Floor  Space  allowed 

Cubical  Space 

to 

allowed 

each  Person. 

to  each  Person. 

Sup.  ft. 

Cub.ft. 

52 

543 

43 

340 

50 

391 

54 

611 

66 

817 

52 

430 

54 

602 

57 

456 

49 

386 

52 

405 

59 

458 

42 

424 

50 

503 

43 

416 

45 

471 

45 

349 

37 

444 

42 

425 

46 

464 

47 

440 

42 

4G4 

35 

4-31 

41 

454 

11 

444 

10         Men's  sick  ward  (convalescent  patients) 

14  Ditto,  aged  and  infirm    - 
17             Ditto       -       ditto 

19  Ditto,  sick  ward     ------ 

20  Ditto     -     ditto 

21  Women,  aged  and  infirm    -         -         -         -         - 

22  Women's  sick  ward  ------ 

23  Lyin^-in-ward  ------ 

24  Nursery  -------- 

16        Women,  imbeciles      ------ 

15  Ditto  -  ditto 

25  Women  (convalescents)      - 

26  Women,  aged  and  infirm    -         -         -         -         - 

27  Ditto       -       ditto 

28  Ditto       -       ditto 

Women,  cage  ward    ------ 

la        Women,  aged  and  infirm     -         -         -         -  - 

Ditto       -       ditto 

Ditto       -       ditto 

Men's  infectious  ward 

Men's  insane  ward     ------ 

Ditto     -     ditto  (over) 

Children's  infectious  ward  -         -  -         -         - 

Ditto     -     ditto  (over)  -  -  -         -  - 

Hence  the  floor  space  and  cubical  space  allotted  to  each  bed  are  from  35  to  66  super- 
ficial feet,  and  from  340  to  817  cubic  feet.  No  less  than  19  out  of  24  wards  are  deficient 
in  the  cubical  space  required  by  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

The  bedding  throughout  is  good.  The  beds  are  of  flock  in  the  general  wards,  and  of  Bedding  and  furni- 
feathers  in  the  lying-in-ward.  The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  with  sacking  or  laths.  In  a  tufe. 
few  of  the  wards  the  old-fashioned  blue  counterpane  is  still  found,  which,  by  loss  of 
colour,  looks  old,  untidy,  and  even  dirty,  although  it  may  be  clean.  In  a  majority  of  the 
rooms  there  is  a  very  cheerful  looking  reddish  woollen  counterpane,  and  in  some  a  very 
suitable  white  counterpane,  with  coloured  border,  is  placed  over  the  blue  counterpane 
during  the  clay.  The  sheets  and  blankets  are  sufficient.  The  bedsteads  are  made  to  be 
turned  up,  and  thus  to  give  more  room  during  the  day-time. 

There  are  good  small  lockers,  arm-chairs,  night-stools,  books,  prints,  and  pictures,  in 
the  wards.  White  pottery  wash-hand  basins  are  used.  Towels  are  provided.  There 
are  water-closets;  but  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  No.  10,  men's  convalescent 
ward,  they  are  not  conveniently  placed.     There  are  screens  in  the  various  wards. 

Every  part  of  the  bedding,  floor,  tables,  utensils,  and  furniture  was   clean,  and  some    Cleanliness, 
rooms   were    most   scrupulously    white    and    clean ;     indeed    the    cleanliness    and    the 
comfortable  appearance  of  the  beds  and  many  of  the  rooms  are  a  remarkable  feature  of 
the  management. 

An  improper  employment  is  found  for  the  able-bodied  inmates  in  this  workhouse,  that 
of  beating  carpets  in  the  yard,  which  causes  much  dust  to  enter  the  different  wards.  This 
is  said  to  be  profitable,  but  it  leads  to  much  inconvenience. 

The  ventilation  throughout  the  workhouse  is  very  defective,  and  considering  that  there   Ventilation, 
are  windows  on  both  sides,  and  that  there  is  excellent  opportunity   for  ventilation,  in  all 
but  the  low  wards,  the  defect  is  without  excuse. 

In  many  of  the  wards  there  are  small  tubes  placed  over  gas  jets,  which  lead  to  the 
outer  air,  and  also  one  or  two  very  small  ventilators  over  the  door  or  into  the  cliimncv. 
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Nursing. 


Medical  officer. 


In  (ho  top  rooms,  and  in  a  few  other.-,  there  are  alao  ventilators  placed  in  the  ceiling. 
in  many  rooms,  however,  there  isne  attempt  at  ventilation  t hut  can  in  tin-  least  deserve  the 
aame.  In  the  women's  md  children's  inli>  Horn  wards,  and  the  nun'-;  imbecile  wards,  the 
staircases  and   landings  arc  enclosed  by  wood,  without   any  means  of  ventilation,  and  in 

these  ami  some  other  rooms  the  air' is  very  close;   hut  even   in  the   reams  where  there 

is  an  attempt  at   \entilation,  it   i-  . j  11  i t < ■  inadequate  to  beep  the  air  sweet  and  fresh. 

There  arc  a  few  air  bricks  placed  in  the  walls,  but  they  are  covered  over.     There  mm 

tlsO  a  few  ventilator-  placed  in  the  floors,  hut  tiny  are  gnat,  and  in  .-evcral  iii.-tauccs  the 
ventilators  in  the  ceiling  were  closed. 

Practically  the  ventilation  is  dependent  upon  the  open  lire-place-;,  and  on  the  windows, 
winch  are  closed  during  a  great  part  of  the  day,  and  all  the  night.  The  staircases,  which 
should  be  the  best  ventilators    of   the  workhoii>c,  are  all  kept  clo-e  by  the  windows    b 

too  generally  closed. 

Condy's  fluid  is  placed  upon  rags  and  allowed  to  evaporate  ;  aitd  a  special  instrument 
is  provided  for  this  purpose. 

Two  paid  nurses,  one  •for  each  sex,  have  just  been  appointed,  and  they  will  divide  the 
care  of  the  sick  between  them  by  each  taking  charge  or  the  two  sexes  alternately.  There 
are  al-o  one  pauper  nurse  and  one  helper  to  each  ward,  and  although  there  are  not  any 
distinctly  appointed  night  nurses,  provision  is  made  for  such  when  occasion  requir  a  it. 
No  person  who  is  very  ill,  or  dying,  is  left  without  an  attendant. 

There  is  a  midwife,  who  is  paid  by  the  case  (7  s.  (i  <l.  for  each  case)  and  does  not  reside 
within  the  workhouse. 

The  medical  officer  attends  at  the  workhouse  daily,  and  with  a  dispenser  and  an  assistant 
about  four  hours  daily  are  occupied  in  the  duties  of  their  office.  The  guardians  End  all 
drugs,  up  to  the  value  of. 'ill  /.  yearly,  and  lemon-juice,  and  cod  liver  oil  in  addition;  But 
we  were  told  that  this  is  not  sufficient,  except  by  an  economy  which  i-  not  advantageous 
to  the  patients. 

The  salary  of  tin'  medical  officer  is  100  guineas,  and,  in  addition,  he  receives  25  i.  to 
27  /.  yearrj  for  extras  in  lunacy  and  midwifery  cases.  The  number  of  sick  case-  which 
are  under  his  care  is  about  175. 

1 1  thinks  thai  the  guardians  should  find  all  the  drugs,  and  in  whatever  quantity  the 
cases  may  require  ;  also  that  his  salary  should  lie  increased  to  lot)  /.  or  200  guineas  $  or 
that  an  assistant  should  reside  within  the  workhouse,  and  be  paid  by  the  guardians.  What- 
ever may  be  the  salary  lie  thinks  that  in  all  workhouses  there  should  be  payment  ofexl 

There  should  be  one  paid  nurse   to  about  75  mixed  sick  case-. 

There  should  be  one  day-room  on  each  side  for  the  use  of  the  convalescent  and  chronic 
oases;  and  cases  of  a  serious  nature  should  he  placed  together. 

There  is  a  special  dietary  for  the  aged  and  infirm  inmates. 

The  guardians  provide  all  diets,  stimulants,  and  medical  appliances  readily  when  such 
are  ordered. 

The  cubic  space  which  should  be  allowed  to  each  person  by  day  and  night,  is  from  500 
to  750  cubic  feet. 

Recommendations.  ^'ie  '"""w'n-  a'"0  the  recommendations  which  I  offer,  respecting  this  workhouse: — 

1.  A  proper  system  of  ventilation  should  be  devised  and  adopted  in  every  room  in  the 

workhoiiM'. 

A.  The  staircases  should  be  made  to  act  as  ventilators,  by  open  louvre,  and  other 
open  lights  at  the  top,  and  by  the  free  entrance  of  air  from  below,  so  that  a  current 
of  fresh  air  may  proceed  through  them  by  night  and  day. 

B.  Large  air  bricks,  with  the  openings  covered  with  perforated  zinc,  should  be 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  walls  in  every  room,  and  be  open  night  and  day.  .Similar 
openings,  but  of  larger  size,  and  covered  with  zinc,  having  larger  openings,  should  be 
placed  over  the  doors  leading  to  the  passages.  In  the  low  rooms,  as  in  the  nursery, 
and  probably  in  others,  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc  should  be  placed  in  the  top  part 
of  the  sash,  and  the  sash  so  fastened  that  it  shall  he  always  open  to  the  extent  of  one 
or  two  inches.  In  some  rooms  perforated  glass  might  be  placed  in  one  pane  of  the 
top  row  of  panes  in  the  windows. 

C.  The  ventilators,  which  are  now  closed,  should  be  opened,  and  all  ventilators 
should  be  cleaned  out  from  time  to  time. 

D.  Openings  should  be  made  in  all  the  partition  walls  of  rooms,  as  in  2  A  and  3  A, 
and  in  all  the  end  sures  of  staircases  and  landings,  as  in  the  insane  ward  and  infectious 
wards.  Some  of  these  might  require  to  be  covered  with  perforated  zinc,  or  filled  in 
with  perforated  glass,  or  the  inclosing  boards  might  be  altogether  removed. 

E.  The  low  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  should  be  made  higher,  by  being  built  partly 
into  the  roof,  and  ventilators  placed  in  the  ceiling. 

2.  The  itch  ward,  the  syphilitic  wards,  the  insane  wards,  and  the  infectious  wards, 
are  ill  adapted,  and  should  be  changed  or  closed. 
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3.  The  old  rugs  should  be  removed,  and  supplanted  by  new  woollen  ones. 

4.  Small  kitchens,  or  nurses'  rooms,  are  much  needed  in  various  parts  of  the  workhouse, 
in  which  the  utensils  might  be  placed,  and  in  which  the  crockery  could  be  washed. 

5.  Improved  bath  accommodation  is  necessary  ;  and  as  it  appears  that  perhaps  one 
bath  per  week  is  needed  for  the  sick,  for  medical  purposes,  moveable  baths  on  wheels, 
and  a  sufficient  supply  of  hot  water  on  the  different  landings,  should  be  added  to  the  fixed 
ones. 

6.  With  the  sick  scattered  over  the  -workhouse,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine  the 
number  of  nurses  which  are  really  requisite,  but  there  should  be  at  least  three  paid  day 
nurses  and  two  paid  night  nurses  appointed,  with  proper  wages,  allowances,  and  apart- 
ments.    The   present  pauper  helpers  should   be  retained,  and  their  position  improved 

7.  The  present  arrangements  of  the  lying-in  department  might  be  improved  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  union.  The  cases  should  be  attended  by  the  medical  officer  for  the  sum 
usually  paid  to  other  medical  officers  of  workhouses,  instead  of  by  a  non-resident  midwife. 
Waterproof  sheeting  should  be  supplied  to  the  labour  bed,  and  to  most  of  the  other 
beds. 

8.  At  least  one  day-room  for  convalescents  and  chronic  cases  should  be  provided  on  each 
side. 

9.  The  salary  of  the  medical  officer  should  be  increased.  All  drugs  and  medical 
appliances  should  be  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  guardians,  in  an  unlimited  quantity. 

10.  If  the  medical  officer  had  charge  of  the  lying-in  cases  it  would  probably  be  better 
that  there  should  be  an  assistant,  resident  within  the  workhouse,  whose  salary,  board,  and 
lodging  would  be  provided  by  the  guardians. 

11.  The  beating  of  carpets  upon  the  premises,  with  the  noise  and  dust  to  which  it  gives 
rise,  is  an  abomination  ;  and  should  either  cease,*  or  some  place  be  provided,  where  these 
two  evils  would  not  affect  the  workhouse  and  the  inmates. 

12.  A-  a  new  infirmary  is  to  be  built,  it  is  not  needful  to  say  more  than  that  the  present 
arrangement  of  having  sick  cases  all  over  the  workhouse  is  very  inconvenient,  and  might 
probably  have  been  prevented  in  this  as  in  other  workhouses. 

13.  The  workhouse  is  in  many  parts  much  too  crowded,  and  only  the  following  number 
of  beds  should  be  allowed  in  the  several  wrards  :  — 


Aprei  C'.s. 

Stband  In. on 
Workhouse. 


No. 

Class  of  Inmates, 

No 

No. 

Class  of  Inmates, 

No. 

of 

or 

of 

of 

or 

of 

"Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

10 

Men's  sick  ward  (convalescent 

26 

Ditto,  aged  and  infirm     - 

9 

patients)     - 

16  or  17 

27 

Women,  aged  and  infirm 

16orl7 

14 

Ditto,  aged  and  infirm     - 

4 

28 

Ditto       -       ditto 

17 

17 

Ditto       -       ditto 

16 

Ditto,  cage  ward     - 

4  or  5 

19 

Ditto,  sick  ward     - 

18 

la 

Ditto,  aged  and  infirm 

22 

20 

Ditto       -       ditto 

14 

2a 

Ditto       -       ditto 

12orl3 

21 

Women,  aged  and  infirm 

4  or  5 

3a 

Ditto       -       ditto 

10 

22 

Ditto,  sick  ward     - 

18 

Men's  infectious  ward 

3 

23 

Lying-in  ward         - 

4 

Ditto,  insane  ditto  - 

— 

24 

Nursery          - 

- 

Ditto  -  ditto  (over)     - 

16 

Women,  imbeciles  - 

- 

Children's  infectious  ward 



15 

Ditto       -       ditto 

- 

Ditto       -       ditto  (over) 

„ 

25 

Ditto,  convalescent 

2  or  3 

*  This  has,  I  believe,  been  effected  since  our  visit  and  report. 
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THE  HOLBORN  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


We  visited  this  workhouse  on  13th  April  1866,  and  were  accompanied  by  the  medical 
officer  and  the  master. 

It  is  situated  in  Gray's  Inn-road,  and  is  well  drained.  There  is  not  a  detached 
infirmary,  but  certain  wards  in  the  upper  story  are  devoted  to  the  sick,  properly  so  called  ; 
and  in  the  wards  occupied  by  the  aged  ami  infirm,  and  the  imbeciles,  arc  persona  who 
from  time  to  time  are  under  the  care  of  the  medical  officer. 

There  are  not  any  infectious  wards,  since  cases  of  fever,  of  whatever  kind,  and  of 
small-pox,  are  sent  to  the  hospitals ;  but  if  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  were  to  occur  to  a  young 
child  the  patient  would  be  placed  in  a  room  apart  from  the  inmates.  Itch  cases  arc  few, 
and  are  soon  cured,  but,  in  the  meantime,  they  arc  kept  in  the  receiving  ward.  Cases  of 
syphilis  are  admitted,  but  are  almost  immediately  sent  to  the  Lock  Hospital.  There  is 
no  day-room  for  the  sick  ;  the  yards  are  small,  but  kept  in  good  repair,  and  ornamented 
with  flowers. 

The  number  of  inmates  in  the  workhouse  is  456,  of  whom  157  are  upon  the  medical 
officer's  books. 

The  following  are  the  measurements  of  the  several  wards,  with  the  number  of  beds  in 
them : 


No.  of 
Ward. 


la 

8 

9 
35 
30 
31 
34 
33 
32 

22 
22a 

1 


Class  of  Inmates, 

or 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 


Men's  sick  ward  (general  cases)  f 

Ditto     -     ditto   - 
Children's  sick  ward 
Men,  sick  and  infirm 
Women,  aged  and  infirm 
Women,  bed-ridden 
Women,  aged  and  infirm 

Ditto     -     -     ditto 
Women's  sick  ward 

Ditto     -     ditto   - 

Imbeciles : 
Women's  day-room 

Women's  bed-room 

Men's  insane  ward 


Length. 


Ft.  in. 

67  0 

—  9  9 

40  6 

29  3 

65  9 

46  6 

48  9 

48  9 

46  6 

46  6 

48  9 

19  3 

15  6 

21  5 


Breadth. 


Ft.  in, 

17  8 

4  9 

22  9 

17  9 

17  8 

17  0 

25  6 

25  6 

17  0 

17  0 
25  6 

18  8 

19  9 

20  9 


Height. 


Ft.     in. 

8       9 
8       9 


8  9 

8  9 

8  9 

9  11 
9  11 
9  11 
9  11 
7  10 

7  10 

8  0 

9  6 
8  4 


Numl  er 

of 

Bedt. 


17 

14 
10 
23 
18 
20 
20 
16 
17 
17 

11 

6 

10 


Hence  it  appears  that  the  usual  height  and  width  of  these  rooms  is  8  to  10  feet,  and  17 
to  25  feet. 

The 
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The  floor  space  and  cubical  space  allotted  to  each  bed  is  as  follows : — 
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No.  of 
Ward. 


7 

la 

8 

9 

35 
30 
31 
34 
33 
32 

22 
22  a 
] 


Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purposes  to  which  Appropriated. 


Floor  Space 
allowed 
to  each  Person. 


Men's  sick  ward  (general  cases) 

Ditto     -     ditto 
Children's  sick  ward 
Men,  sick  and  infirm 
Women,  aged  and  infirm   - 
Women,  bed  ridden  -         -         . 
Women,  aged  and  infirm    - 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 
Women's  sick  ward   - 

Ditto     -     ditto 

Imbeciles : 
Women's  day-room  - 

Women's  bed-room    - 

Men's  insane  ward     - 


Sup.  Feet. 
67 


Cubical  Space 

allowed 
to  each  Person. 
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Cub.  Feet. 
585 


66 

576 

52 

454 

50 

442 

44 

435 

62 

616 

62 

C16 

50 

490 

47 

364 

73 

573 

33 
51 

44 


261 
485 
370 


Hence  it  appears  that  the  floor  space  and  cubical  space  varies  from  44  to  73  superficial 
feet,  and  from  364  to  616  cubic  feet. 

Many   of  the  rooms,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  are  occupied  by  the  imbeciles,    Size  of  room; 
are  large,  wide,  open,  light,  and  airy,  but  much  too  low.    There  are  windows  on  both  sides  general  appearance 
of  the  rooms,  and  the  walls  are  coloured  agreeably. 

The  bedding  is  of  flock  upon  iron  bedsteads,  with  laths  or  sacking.     The  rugs  in  some   Bedding  and    urni 
of  the  rooms  are  of  blue  cotton,  and  look  old   and  untidy  ;   whilst  in  others,  there  are  ture. 
woollen  rugs  of  somewhat  more  cheerful  appearance.     The  bedsteads  are  made  to  fold  up, 
and  it  is  the  practice  here  to  fold  up  all  the  bedding  and   clothes,  and  place  them  at  the 
head  of  the  bed,  after  the  plan  of  military  hospitals. 

There  are  chairs,  benches  with  backs  and  cushions,  lockers,  cupboards  in  which  to  place 
the  crockery,  and  cocoa-fibre  matting,  or  pieces  of  carpet.  There  are  excellent  prints  upon 
the  walls,  artificial  flowers  in  the  rooms,  periodicals,  and  a  large  supply  of  books.  There 
are  also  small  kitchens  in  which  the  crockery  is  washed,  and  sufficient  water-closets,  and 
hot  and  cold  water  are  supplied  to  the  lavatories  from  a  special  heating  apparatus,  in  several 
parts  of  the  workhouse.  There  are  also  night-stools,  of  a  new  and  very  excellent  con- 
struction, acting  in  all  respects  as  well  as  the  best  water-closets.   [See  Report,  page  51.) 

The  lavatories  are  well  arranged,  and  one  in  the  yard  is  furnished  with  the  tip-up 
wash-hand  basins,  by  which  the  dirty  water  is  easily  cast  out,  and  clean  water  enter?. 
(See  Report,  page  40.) 

The  rooms  occupied  by  the  lunatics,  both  male  and  female,  are  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
are  neither  so  light  nor  so  cheerful  as  they  should  be. 

There  are  towels,  soap,  and  basins  for  the  use  of  the  inmates. 

The  bedding,  floors,  furniture,  and  utensils,  are  very  clean,  and  are  kept  in  a  very  ere-   Cleanliness, 
ditable  condition.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  walls  and  building  generally,  so  far  as  wa 
inspected  it.     There  are  said  to  be  a  few  bugs   in   some   parts  of  the   workhouse,  and  on 
that  account  the  master  preferred  the  sacking  to  the  lath  bedsteads.     The  dresses  of  some 
of  the  helpers  did  not  look  very  clean,  but  those  inmates  were  engaged  in  cleaning  the  wards. 

The   system  of  ventilation  is,   generally   speaking,  good.     In  the  rooms  immediately    Ventili 
underneath   the   roof,  which   are  occupied   by   the  sick  proper,   there  are  large  grating 
ventilators  in  the  ceiling,  to  all  of  which  there  was  a  jet  of  cas. 

In  others,  as  those  occupied  by  the  aged  and  infirm,  there  are  panes  of  perforated  glass 
in  the  windows;  also  gratings  in  a  few  places  in  the  walls,  and  a  simple  ventilator 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  window,  with  a  pane  moving  horizontally  on  a  central  pin. 
The  Arnott's  ventilators  Lei  in  the  smoke,  and  are  kept  closed. 

The  master  and  medical  officer  concurred  in  the  statement  that  the  ventilation  is  good 
during  the  night ;  and  judging  from  the  character  of  the  rooms,  tin-  number  of  beds^  the 
windows  and  ventilators,  I  think  it  not  improbable,  at  the  seasop  ^•"hen  the  ventilators  are 
kept  open. 
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In  tliis  respect,  however,  the  rooms  for  the  imbeciles  are  much  interior,  and  although 

t h.N   did  nut  -iiti-ll  elese  duriny;  t ii<-  day,  I  do  ni>t  doubt  that  they  arc   very  foul  at  night, 

Thens  is  one  paid  nurse,  who  has  charge  of  all  the  rick  wards,  and  there  are  also  one 

nurse  and  one  helper  to  eaeh  ward,  who  are  unpaid.  There  are  DO  Special  sight  nurses, 
hut  whenever  a  ease  requires  a  night  nurse,  one  is  provided. 

'II,  medical  officer  attends  on  tile  average  about  two  hours  and  a  half  daily,  and  is 
occupied  about  two  hours,  weekly  in  preparing  his  book.  He  has  neither  dispenser  uor 
assistant;  and  he  finds  all  drugs,  excepl  cod-liver  oil,  quinine,  and  ointment     He  has 

157  ease-  up<  n  his  bo<  ks,  of  whom  80  are  placed  there  simply  to  obtain  a  BUitable  dietary. 

and  do  not  need  hi>  attention.  He  speaks  individually  to  the  inmates  in  the  Bick  wards 
proper,  but  only  to  those  in  the  aged  and  infirm  wards,  and  imbecile  wards,  who  express 
a  wish  to  Bee  him.  His  salary  is  12.W.  per  year,  and  about  48i  for  extras  in  midwifery 
and  insanity.     He  receives  lis.  for  each  midwifery  case,  and  2\  s.  for  each  certificate  ol 

lunacy. 

Pie  thinks  that  the  guardians  should  find  all  the  drugs,  and  pay  him  200  Z.  per  year,  in 
addition  to  extras.     A  dispenser  is  not  required,  neither  is  an  assistant,  to  reside  in   the 

workhouse. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  two  paid  nurses,  but  a  paid  night  nurse  is  not 
required. 

A  diet  should  be  framed  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  containing  meat  and  beer  daily,  and 
thus  save  the  nec(  ssitj  for  such  persons  to  be  placed  upon  his  books. 

Judging  from  the  statements  of  others,  with  which  he  concurs,  he  thinks  that  each  sick 
inmate  should  have  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  ;  but  he  has  not  found  any  evil  to  result  from 
the  present  smaller  allowance. 

The  guardians  readily  provide  all  food,  stimulants,  and  medical  appliances  which  he 
may  order. 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  which  I  have  to  offer  respecting  the  work- 
house : — 

1.  The  lunatic-  and  imbeciles  should  be  removed  to  more  light  and  cheerful  rooms, 
and  there  should  be  a  day  room  for  each  sex.  Their  present  rooms  should  be  closed, 
but  so  long  as  they  are  used,  the  ventilation  should  be  greatly  improved. 

2.  It  would  be  better  to  insert  panes  of  perforated  glass  in  the  windows  of  the 
proper  sick  wards. 

3.  The  blue  cotton  rugs  should  be  supplanted  by  cheerful-looking  woollen  rugs. 

4.  Another  paid  day  nurse  and  one  or  two  paid  night  nurses  should  be  appointed, 
besides  those  required  for  the  care  of  the  lunatics. 

5.  The  guardians  should  find  all  the  drugs,  and  increase  the  salary  of  the  medical 
officer. 

6.  I  doubt  if  each  officer,  male  and  female,  should  receive  two  pints  of  porter 
daily. 

7.  Two  day  rooms  should  be  provided  for  the  sick. 

8.  The  following  is  the  number  of  beds  which  should  be  placed  in  each  ward: 


No.  ot 
Ward. 

87 
7  a 

9 

35 
30 
31 
34 
33 
32 


22 
22  a 
1 


Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 


Men's  sick  ward  (general  cases) 

Ditto     -     ditto 
Children's  sick  ward  - 
Men,  sick  and  intirni 
Women,  aged  and  infirm 
Women,  bed-ridden    - 
Women,  aged  and  infirm     - 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 
Women's  sick  ward     - 

Ditto     -     ditto 

Imbeciles : 
Women's  day-room     - 
Women's  bed-room 
Men's  insane  ward     - 


Number  of 
Beds. 


15  or  17 
12  or  13 

18 
14 
16 
16 
14 
10  or  11 
14 
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We  visited  the  Clerkenwell  Workhouse  on  18  April  1866.  It  is  built  on  somewhat 
elevated  ground;  and  the  drains  are  now  well  trapped,  and  free  From  smell. 

It  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  much  older  than  the  other.  The  older  Imilding 
faces  the  street,  and  contains  a  series  of  rooms  placed  side  by  side,  with  only  an  intervening 
wall,  except  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  where  there  is  a  large  open  staircase  and  pas- 
sages. The  newer  building  is  placed  in  the  rear  of  this,  and  runs  parallel  to  it ;  and 
consists  of  one  suite  of  single  rooms  only.  The  space  between  the  two  constitutes  the 
airing  yards ;  and  a  communication  exists  between  the  two,  on  the  first  floor,  by  means  of 
a  bridge.  The  bridge  is  not  fully  enclosed,  and  it  thus  acts,  in  some  degree,  as  a  ventilator 
to  both  buildings. 

The  recent  erection  of  lofty  model  lodging  houses,  immediately  to  the  south  of  this 
workhouse,  has  greatly  diminished  the  means  of  ventilation. 

The  construction  of  the  railway  shook  the  workhouse  in  a  very  important  degree ;  and 
rendered  it  necessary  to  tie  the  walls,  and  to  strengthen  the  bridge. 

There  are  not  any  fever  and  infectious  wards,  since  cases  of  fever  and  small-pox  are  not 
admitted.  Cases  of  insanity  are  kept  apart  in  separate  wards;  and  in  this  workhouse  are 
placed  upon  the  medical  officer's  books.     Noisy  and  violent  cases  are  sent  to  an  asylum. 

There  are  four  wards  which  are  devoted  to  sick  cases ;  two  of  which  are  for  medical, 
and  two  for  surgical  cases,  one  of  each  for  each  sex ;  and  the  other  sick  cases  are  kept  in 
the  wards  devoted  to  the  different  classes  to  which  they  belong.  It  was  thus  needful  for 
us  to  inspect  many  wards  not  exclusively  devoted  to  the  sick. 

There  are  not  any  day-rooms.  There  are  schools  belonging  to  the  parish  apart  from 
the  workhouse ;  and  nearly  all  the  children  are  sent  to  them. 

In  this  workhouse  the  very  objectionable  practice  occurs  of  placing  two  adults,  and 
even  two  sick  adults,  in  each  bed.  In  the  lying-in  ward,  moreover,  two  women  and  two 
children  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  same  bed.  Hence  it  is  needful  in  this  workhouse  to 
state  the  number  of  persons  as  well  as  the  number  of  beds  in  each  room. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  workhouse  on  Saturday  last  was  529 ;  and  of  these, 
including  the  insane,  216  were  placed  upon  the  medical  officer's  list.  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
ciently good  dietary  at  this  workhouse  for  aged  persons  ;  and  in  order  that  they  might 
obtain  a  proper  dietary,  many  of  this  number  had  been  placed  upon  the  medical  officer*s 
books. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  various  rooms  in  which  the  sick  are  found,  with   Size  of  rooms  and 
the  number  of  beds  and  the  number  of  persons  in  each  room  : —  general  character. 


No.  of 

Class  of  Inmates, 

Number 

Ward. 

or 
Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

of 
Beds. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

24 

Men's  insane  ward 

36 

3 

14 

9 

9 

6 

le 

19 

Men's  surgery  ward 

34 

8 

30 

o 

8 

0 

29 

19a 

Ditto     -    ditto       - 

f        49 

3 

7 

10 

8 

6 

I 

10 

I    +16 

0 

4 

10 

8 

6 

1 

6 

Lying-in  ward         ... 

34 

10 

20 

2 

8 

0 

7 

8 

Female  insane  ward 

63 

6 

18 

0 

8 

5 

23 

9 

Female  aged  and  infirm   - 

72 

6 

18 

0 

8 

6 

19 

5 

Ditto         -         ditto 

72 

6 

18 

0 

8 

3 

i 

I 

12  double. 
8  single. 

32  persons. 

31 

Female  sick  and  infirm    - 

f       70 

6 

17 

9 

8 

3 

I 

I 

4  double. 

i    ~7 

0 

4 

6 

8 

3 

18  single. 

33 

Women's  sick  ward 

70 

6 

17 

9 

9 

6 

25  persons. 
25 

34 

Women's  surgery  ward    - 

20 

0 

17 

3 

9 

9 

1 

1 

"1 

1  double. 
5  single. 

35 

Men's  sick  ward     ... 

f       70 

6 

17 

0 

9 

8 

7  persons. 
21 

I—  u 

0 

7 

0 

8 

0 

r 

3 

AVomen's  foul  ward 

19 

7 

17 

7 

10 

0 

7 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  usual  height  and  width  of  the  sick  wards  are  from   S  to    10 
feet,  and  from  17  to  18  feet. 
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The  floor  space  and  the  cubical  space  allowed  to  each  bed,  and  to  each  adult  person  in 
the  different  rooms,  are  as  follows: — 


Cli  km  .swell. 


Bedding  and  furni- 
ture. 


No.  of 
Ward. 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Pu 

rposc 

to  which  Appropriate!. 

Flour  Space 

allowcl 

to  cuch  Person. 

Cubic*]  Space 

■llOWM 

to  each  Person. 

Sup.  Feet. 

Cub.  Feet. 

24 

Men's  insane  ward    - 

- 



3G 

339 

19 

Men's  surgery  ward 

- 



36 

288 

19a 

Ditto     -     ditto      - 

- 



46 

394 

6 

Lying-in  ward  - 

- 



100 

803 

8 

Female  insane  ward  - 

- 



50 

418 

9 

Ditto,  aged  and  infirm 



6i) 

584 

5 

Ditto       -       ditto 

- 

..... 

65  as  to  beds 
41  as  to  persons 

538  as  to  beds. 
336  as  to  persons. 

31 

Ditto,  sick  and  infirm 

• 

... 

55  as  to  beds 
49  as  to  persons 

457  as  to  beds. 
403  as  to  persons. 

33 

Women's  sick  ward  - 

- 



50 

476 

34 

Women's  surgery  ward 

- 

----- 

58  as  to  beds 
49  as  to  persons 

561  as  to  beds. 
481  as  to  persons. 

35 

Men's  sick  ward 

- 



53 

522 

3 

Women's  foul  ward   - 

- 



49 

492 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  floor  space  and  cubical  space  allotted  to  each  person  varied 
from  36  to  100  superficial  feet,  and  from  288  to  584  cubic  feet,  and  that  9  and  12  ward 
was  deficient  in  the  space  required  by  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

The  rooms  in  the  older  part  of  the  workhouse  have,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
windows  on  one  side  only  ;  and  are  not  light  and  cheerful.  Those  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  particularly  the  male  insane  ward,  are  still  less  so. 

Those  in  the  newer  building  have  windows  on  both  sides,  and  are  generally  light  and 
cheerful. 

The  rooms  are  all  low,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  too  narrow,  and  throughout  the 
workhouse  they  exhibit  the  aspect  of  an  old  building. 

The  bedding  consists  of  a  flock  bed,  placed  upon  iron  bedsteads,  with  iron  laths  or 
sacking.  The  quantity  of  flock  was  too  small,  so  that  the  beds  were  almost  universally 
too  thin,  and  when  placed  upon  laths,  the  latter  would  be  readily  felt  through  them. 
Moreover,  the  flock  is  not  teazed  ;  and  the  beds  arc  not  usually  changed,  until  the  death 
of  an  occupant,  or  until  lhe  tick  requires  to  be  cleansed  or  renewed.  The  sheets  are 
good ;  and  the  rugs  arc  of  wool,  and  moderately  cheerful  in  appearance. 

There  are  chairs  and  benches  in  the  wards,  but  there  are  not  any  lockers,  or  book 
shelves.  There  are  generally  cupboards  in  the  wards,  and  in  the  lobbies,  which  contain 
the  crockery,  and  some  of  the  utensils.  There  arc  also  a  very  few  small  kitchens,  or 
washing-up  places :  but  generally  the  larger  utensils  are  placed  in  the  wards.  There  are 
scarcely  any  prints  upon  the  walls.  Illustrated  periodicals  are  not  supplied  by  the 
guardians,  but  a  few  are  given  by  the  officers.  Dominoes  are  allowed  to  all  ;  and  draughts 
to  the  insane. 

Generally,  there  is  want  of  conveniences,  and  comfortable  furniture  in  the  rooms. 

There  are  not  any  fixed  baths  in  the  workhouse ;  but  there  are  portable  baths  kept  in 
good  order.  The  water,  both  hot  and  cold,  must  be  carried  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
parts  of  the  workhouse.  There  is  no  system  of  supply  by  pipes  iu  the  upper  rooms  ;  and 
in  general  the  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  water  are  deficient.  Gas  is  used  in  the 
rooms. 

There  are  night-chairs  in  each  room ;  and  water-closets  in  various  parts  of  the  work- 
house ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lying-in  room,  they  are  not  conveniently  placed,  and  are 
not  sufficiently  numerous. 

Round  towels  and  short  towels  are  supplied  to  each  room,  but  not  to  each  person. 
Combs,  but  not  brushes,  arc  given  when  asked  for ;  and  many  of  the  inmates  are  said  to 
have  their  own  towels.  .Soap  is  given  to  each  person.  Some  of  the  small  towels  which 
we  saw,  were  verv  ragged,  and  but  few  were  good. 

There 
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There  are  a  few  lavatories,  with  iron  enamelled  basins  ;  but  usually  the  sick  are  washed      r 
in  pottery  basins  in  the  bed  rooms. 

The  workhouse  is   in    almost  every  respect  kept  in  a  cleanly  condition.     The  linen  is   ciea!l 
clean  ;  and,   in  the  sick  wards,  there  are  two  clean  sheets  supplied  weekly.     The  bedding, 
and  furniture  are  clean  ;  but  the  water-closets,  from  their  construction,  could  not  be  kept 
in  so  cleanly  a  state  as  is  desirable. 

There  are  said  to  be  a  few  bugs  in  this  workhouse ;  and  with  so  old  a  building  in 
London  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

There  are  not  air  bricks  in  any  of  the  walls,  or  perforated  glass  in  the  windows.  Ventilation. 
The  ventilation  is  dependent  upon  the  windows  and  doors,  which  are  old  and  ill  iitting, 
upon  open  fire-places  (of  which  there  are  two  in  each  of  the  larger  wards),  and  upon 
large  openings,  covered  with  gratings,  canvas,  or  shutters,  placed  in  the  ceilings,  and 
communicating  with  the  flues.  When  the  wards  are  placed  side  by  side  several  semicir- 
cular openings  are  made  in  the  dividing  wall ;  and  similar  means  of  ventilation  are  pro- 
vided, when  a  corridor  passes  along  the  side  of  a  room,  as  in  tiic  lying-in  ward. 

The  male  insane  ward  was  very  close,  and  No.  9  aged  and  infirm  ward,  was  close, 
but  nothing  offensive  was  observed  in  the  air  of  the  other  rooms.  The  medical  officer  and 
master,  who  are  frequently  in  the  rooms,  state  that  the  smell  of  the  rooms  does  not  exceed 
that,  of  an  ordinary  private  bed  room. 

I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  ventilation  should  be  improved ;  and  that  the  evil 
of  the  present  state  is  greatly  lessened  by  the  ill-fitting  of  the  doors  and  windows. 

rI  here  are  three  non-pauper  paid  nurses.     One,  a  female,  is  the  superintendent  of  the  Nursing, 
nursing  of  the  whole  sick,  and  receives  20 1,  a  year.     The  second  is  a  man,  who  is  the  nurse 
of  the  male  insane,  and  receives  8  /.  per  year,  and  two  suits  of  clothes.     The  third  is  a 
woman,  the  nurse  of  the  female  insane,  who  receives  2  s.  per  week  (5  I.  4  s.  per  year),  and 
clothing.     All  these  receive  officers'  rations. 

There  is  also  a  pauper  nurse  to  each  ward,  who  receives  1  s.  per  week,  and  has  a  dis- 
tinctive dress ;  and  there  are  two  helpers  to  each  of  the  large  wards. 

There  is  not  any  paid  night  nurse. 

The  master  was  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  two  other  paid  day  nurses,  and  one  paid 
night  nurse.  Of  the  three  paid  general  nurses,  two  should  be  devoted  to  the  female,  and 
one  to  the  male  inmates;  or  the  one  who  is  now  superintendent  of  the  whole  should  con- 
tinue in  that  position,  and  one  of  the  proposed  nurses  should  be  appropriated  to  the  general 
sick  of  the  two  sexes. 

The  present  staff  of  pauper  nurses  should  be  retained;  and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
gratuity  of  1  s.  per  week  is  an  important  incentive  to  good  conduct. 

The  medical  officer  is  not  resident  within,  but  resides  very  near  to  the  workhouse.  He  Medical  officer. 
always  attends  twice  daily,  viz. :  from  9  to  about  10.30  A.  M.,  and  from  7.30  to  8  P.  M.,  and  at 
other  times  as  occasion  may  require.  He  devotes  fully  two  hours  per  day  within  the  work- 
house, to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  has  neither  assistant  nor  dispenser ;  and  the 
number  of  bottles  of  medicine  which  he  prepares  daily,  either  within  the  workhouse,  or 
at  his  own  house,  is  from  30  to  40.  The  guardians  provide  cod-liver  oil  and  quinine. 
All  other  drugs  are  paid  for  by  the  medical  officer,  but  he  cannot  estimate  their  cost. 

His  salary  is  130  /.  per  year,  besides  10  s.  6  d.  for  each  certificate  of  insanity.  He  does 
not  receive  extra  payment  for  vaccination ;  and  he  is  not  paid  anything  for  the  instru- 
mental and  other  serious  midwifery  cases,  in  which  he  is  called  to  aid  the  paid  midwife. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  his  salary  should  be  200  I.  per  year,  besides  the  extras,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  that  the  guardians  should  provide  drugs  and  a 
dispenser. 

He  considers  that  there  should  be  a  good  diet  (including  half-a-pint  of  beer  daily), 
provided  for  the  aged;  and  thus  prevent  the  necessity  of  so  many  persons  being  regarded 
as  sick,  simply  to  obtain  this  dietary.  The  workhouse  is  too  full,  and  quite  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  parish.  It  will,  moreover,  be  impossible  to  supply  the  necessary  accom- 
modation, until  a  new  workhouse  has  been  built.  Great  care  is  taken  to  supply  the  worst 
cases  with  single  beds  ;  and  only  such  as  are  not  seriously  afflicted,  or  are  convalescent, 
are  placed  two  in  a  bed. 

The  guardians  grant  most  readily  whatever  he  orders  in  diet,  stimulants,  and  medical 
appliances. 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  which  I  offer  resjiecting  this  workhouse  :  Recommendations. 

1.  As  the  building  is  old  and  inadequate,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  it  should  be  taken  down 
without  delay,  and  a  new  one  erected,  with  larger   sick  wards,  and  a  detached  infirmary. 

2.  So  long  as  it  exists,  certain  alterations  should  be  made. 

3.  The  beds  should  be  fuller,  and  the  flock  teased  at  frequent  intervals. 

4.  A  separate  clean  towel,  and  comb  and  brush  should  be  supplied  to  each  sick  person. 

5.  Lockers,  bookshelves,  prints,  illustrated  periodicals,  and  games  should  be  supplied : 
and  an  air  of  comfort  given  by  the  furniture  of  the  rooms. 

6.  The  water-closets  should  be  reconstructed,  so  that  the  whole  shall  not  be  flushed 
together,  but  each  pan  be  separate,  and  -with  a  proper  supply  of  water.  The  number  of 
them  should  be  increased,  and  one  placed  near  to  the  lying-in  ward. 
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7.  The  number  of  lavatories  should  be  increased. 

8.  1 1 1  •  t  and  cold  water  should  be  supplied  to  each  room,  and  an  increased  number  of 
baths  provided. 

9.  Air  bricks,  or  perforated  glass  ventilators,  should  be  placed  in  all  the  rooms,  and 
particularly  in  those  on  the  ground  floor. 

10.  In  no  case  should  two  sick  adults  occupy  the  same  bed;  and  in  the  general  sick 
wards  only  single  beds  should  be  placed. 

11.  In  the  lying-in  ward,  two  women  and  their  children  should  never  be  allowed  to 
sleep  together. 

12.  The  lying-in  ward  should  be  enlarged.  A  day-room  for  lying-in  cases  should  be 
provided  -,  and  as  the  cases  are  kept  in  the  workhouse  one  month,  they  should  be  transferred 
to  another  room.  It  is  desirable  that  the  .-ic!v  cases  (other  than  those  of  a  very 
temporary  character  occurring  amongst  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  imbeciles),  should  be 
placed  in  proper  and  -  d  sick  wards. 

13.  A  dietary,  consisting  of  meat  and  half-a-pint  of  beer  daily,  should  be  provided  for 
the  aged  inmates. 

14.  Three  additional  paid  nurses  should  be  immediately  appointed;  and  the  payment  of 
2  .?.  per  week  for  such  persons  is  totally  inadequate. 

15.  The  salary  and  emoluments  of  the  medical  officer  should  be  increased,  and  the 
guardians  should  provide  all  drugs. 

16.  A  dispenser  might  be  appointed,  who  could  also  act  as  clerk,  or  have  charge  of  a  part 
of  the  nursing. 

17.  Day-rooms  should  be  provided  for  the  insane,  and  for  the  aged  and  infirm  sick  and 
convalescent. 

18.  Ward  No.  19,  and  others  similarly  placed  on  the  upper  floor,  should  have  the  ceil- 
ings raised  into  the  roof. 

19.  The  number  of  beds  which  should  be  allowed  in  the  different  wards,  is  as  follows : 


Number 

of 

Ward. 

Clas*  of  Inmates, 

or 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Number 

of 

Beds. 

Number 

of 
Ward. 

Class  of  Inmates, 

or 

PurpoNe  to  which  Appropriated. 

Number 

of 
Beds. 

24 

Men's  insane  ward  - 

10 

5 

Female,  aged  and  infirm  - 

19 

19 

Man's  surgery  ward 

12orl6 

31 

Female,  sick  and  infirm    - 

18 

19a 

Ditto     -     -     ditto 

7 

33 

Women's  sick  ward 

20 

6 

Lying  in  ward         ... 

5 

34 

Women's  surgery  ward    - 

6 

8 

Female,  insane  ward 

18 

35 

.Men's  sick  ward     - 

20 

9 

Female,  aged  and  infirm 

19 

3 

W  omen's  foul  ward 

6 

No.  13. 
SHORE DITCH 


Shoreditch. 


We  visited  the  Shoreditch  Workhouse  on  April  19th,  1866;  and  were  accompanied  by 
the  master  and  the  medical  officer. 

This  is  a  newly-built  and  handsome  workhouse,  and  is  situated  in  a  suitable  and  not 
insalubrious  locality.  The  drainage  is  said  to  be  good.  There  are  now  782  persons  in 
the  workhouse,  but  the  building  can  receive  1,200. 

There  is  ict  a  deta  :hed  infirmary;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  sick  are  placed  in  one 
block  of  building.  Certain  wards  are  more  particularly  regarded  as  sick  wards,  and  are 
occupied  1>\  i  mixed  character;   hut  the  whole  of  the  lunatics  (amounting  to  131 

in  number,  and  all,  except  one,  able  to  leave  their  roems),  are  accounted  as  sick;  and 
sick  cases  arc  found  to  the  extent  of  about  one-half  in  the  rooms  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 
The  lunatics  of  each  sex  are  placed  in  suites  of  rooms  apart  from  the  other  inmates^ and 
have  day  rooms. 


There 
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There  are  not  any  infectious  wards,  since  all  cases  of  fever  of  whatever  kind,  and  Appendii. 

small-pox,  are  sent  to  the  hospitals.     Whenever  a  fever  case  is  sent  by  the  relieving  officer,  

and  only  one  of  typhus  fever  has  occurred  in    seven  years,  it  is  not  passed  from  the  Shoreditch. 

receiving  ward,  but  is  at  once  seen  by  the  medical  officer,  and  then  passed  to  the  fever  

hospital.     Every  important  case  of  syphilis  is   sent  to  the  lock  hospital,  to  which,  as  to 
the  other  institutions,  the  guardians  subscribe. 


There  are  separate  schools  to  which  the  children  are  sent ;  but  there  is  not  a  separate 
sick  nursery  for  any  that  are  kept  in  the  workhouse. 

The  yards  are  new  and  clean.  Small  flower-beds  and  trees  have  been  planted  ;  and 
the  space  is  as  large  as  could  be  expected  in  a  workhouse  placed  in  London.  There  is  a 
separate  wash-house  for  foul  and  lying-in  linen. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  various  sick-rooms  proper,  of  the  rooms  in   Llzc  °  l'j^^-ter 
which  sick  cases  are  found,  and  of  the  apartments  of  the  lunatics,  with  the  number  of  beds  ° 
which  they  contain: — 


No. 

of 
Ward. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
] 

3 
2 
1 
6 
5 
4 
(a) 

(*) 

9 
8 
7 


11 
10 
4 
5 
6 
1 
2 
3 


Class  of  Inmates, 

or 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 


Nursery 

Lying-in  ward    - 
Women's  sick  ward 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

Ditto 


-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

sick  and  infirm 

-  ditto 


Men's  sick  ward 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Mule  imbeciles'  day-room     - 
Ditto     -     ditto  '      - 
Ditto     -     ditto 
Ditto,  bed-room 
Ditto,  epileptic  patients    - 
Ditto,  imbeciles'  bed-room 
Ditto  (room  unnumbered) 
Ditto     -     ditto 

Male  imbeciles    -         -         - 
Ditto     -     ditto 
Ditto     -     ditto 


Female  Imbeciles : 

Female  bed-room 
Ditto     -     ditto 

Female  imbeciles'  bed-room 


Length. 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Ditto,  day-room 
Ditto     -     ditto 
Ditto     -     ditto 


Ft.    in. 
24      0 

42     6 


55 
55 
54 
55 

55 
55 
55 


55 
55 
54 
54 
55 
55 
55 


17  2 
20  0 
24  10 
20  3 
20  3 
24  10 
9  0 
9     0 

20  2 
20  2 
24   10 


9 

0 

9 

0 

20 

0 

15 

0 

20 

0 

]!> 

10 

20 

2 

15 

3 

19 

0 

19 

0 

15 

0 

Breadth. 


Ft.    in. 

15    10 

19     7 


19 
19 


20 
20 
20 


19 
17 
17 
17 
17 


19  9 

20  2 


20  2 

20  3 

20  3 

20  3 

19  9 

19  9 

19  9 


17  0 

17  2 

17  2 

17  0 

17  2 

17  0 


17 

0 

17 

0 

17 

0 

17 

0 

17 

0 

17 

2 

17 

■2 

17 

2 

17 

0 

17 

2 

17 

2 

11     7 


11 
11 
11 
11 
II 
II 
11 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


12  0 

12  0 

1 2  0 

12  0 

12  0 

12  0 

12  o 

12  11 

12  0 

12  0 

12  0 


12 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

Number 

of 

Beds. 


13 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


25 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


9 

8 

11 

3 

4 


12 


4 
4 

9 
7 
10 
9 
9 
7 


Hence  it  appears  that  the  height  and  width  of  the  sick  wards  arc  about  11  J  feet  and 
20  feet,  whilst  in  the  wards  of  the  imbecile  and  aged  the  width  is  reduced  to  about  17 
feet. 
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The  floor  space,  and  the  cubical  space,  allowed  to  each  bed  are  as  follow  :- 


Bidding  and  furni- 
ture. 


No. 

Floor  Space 

Cubical  Space 

of 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

allowi-il 

allowed 

Ward. 

to  each  Person. 

to  each  Person. 

Nursery : 

Sup-  Feet. 

Cub.  Feet. 

4 

1 

Lying-in  ward           ........ 

04 

742 

2 

Women's  sick  ward          ------ 

43 

495 

3 

l>itto     -     diito       ------- 

43 

499 

4 

Ditto     -     ditto 

43 

492 

Q 

Ditto     -     ditto 

45 

513 

6 

Ditto     -     diito       ------- 

45 

516 

7 

Women's  sick  and  infirm  ------ 

45 

527 

8 

Ditto     -     -     ditto 

45 

527 

8 

Men's  sick  ward       ------- 

45 

524 

7 

Ditto  -  ditto            .--..-- 

45 

520 

6 

Ditto  -  ditto 

44 

516 

5 

Ditio  -  ditto           ------- 

44 

516 

4 

Ditto  -  ditto           ------- 

44 

502 

3 

Ditto  -  ditto 

44 

503 

1 

Ditto  -  ditto 

44 

503 

3 

Male  imbeciles'  day-room          -         -         -         -         - 

— 

— 

o 

Ditto     -     -     ditto           ------ 

— 

— 

1 

Ditto     -     -     ditto 

— 

— 

6 

Male  imbeciles'  bed-room           ----- 

38 

4o  9 

5 

.Male  epileptic  patients      ------ 

43 

616 

4 

Male  imbeciles'  bed-room  -        -        -        -        -        - 

38 

461 

(a) 

Male  (room  unnumbered)           -         -         -         -         - 

52 

618 

9 

Ditto     -     -     ditto           ------ 

39 

404 

Male  imbeciles          ------- 

38 

457 

8 

Ditto  -  ditto 

43 

519 

7 

Ditto  -  ditto 

Female  Imbeciles  : 

35 

422 

9 

Female  bed-rcom      ------- 

38 

459 

8 

Ditto    -    ditto 

38 

459 

7 

Female  imbeciles'  bed-room       -         -         -         -         - 

38 

457 

11 

Ditto     -     -     -     ditto 

30 

437 

10 

Ditto     -     -     -     ditto 

34 

411 

4 

Ditto     -     -     -     ditto      ------ 

38 

454 

5 

Ditto     -     -     -     ditto     ------ 

38 

402 

6 

Ditto     -     -     -     ditto      ------- 

37 

4t9 

1 

Female  imbeciles'  day-room       -         -         -         -         - 

— 

— 

2 

Ditto  -   clitto             ------- 

— 

— 

3 

Ditto  -  ditto           ------- 

Hence  it  appears  thai  the  usual  floor  space  and  cubical  space  in  the  sleeping  wards  arc 
45  superficial  feet,  and  520  cubic  feet  for  eacb  person. 

The  size  of  the  rooms  is  universally  good,  being  about  12  feet  in  height,  and  of 
sufficient  length  and  breadth.  None  are  cither  too  long  or  too  small  to  be  thoroughly 
useful.  There  is  so  great  a  similarity  in  them  that  they  contain  each  25  beds,  22  or  2.'5 
being  occupied  by  patientss  and  two  or  three  by  the  nurses  ami  helpers;  and  in  all 
respects  the   arrangements  on  the   male    and  female    side  of  the  workhouse  are  almost 

identical. 

The  main  body  of  the  workhouse  is  built  witli  a  central  corridor,  running  parallel  with 
the  front,  and  with  wards  placed  on  eacli  side  of  it.  Hence,  excepting  in  the  wards  at  the 
ends  of  the  building,  there  are  outer  windows  only  on  one  side,  but  they  are  large,  and 
extend  nearly  to  the  ceiling;  and  on  the  other  side  there  are  windows  opening  into  the 
corridor.  The  height  and  Large  dimensions  of  the  rooms,  with  the  character  and  number 
of  the  windows,  render  the  wards  light  and  cheerful. 

The  corridors  are  open  throughout ;  and  having  large  windows  at  each  end,  besides  the 
;ous  windows  loading  to  the  wards  on  either  hand,  are  also  light  and  cheerful. 

Water-closets,  water-shoots,  lavatories,  and  baths,  all  of  the  best  kind,  abound  on  every 
landing,  and  in  connection  with  nearly  every  sick  room.  They  are  particularly  abundant 
in  the  apartments  of  the  lunatics.  Hot  and  cold  water  are  obtainable  everywhere;  and 
fire-pipes  are  placed  on  each  landing. 

The  beds  are  of  flock,  which  is  teazed  from  time  to  time,  and  kept  soft  and  in  good 
condition.  They  are  also  fairly  filled.  The  bedsteads  are  of  iron  (except  in  the  wards 
for  epileptics),  with  sacking,  or  iron  bauds,  or  laths.  The  iron  bands  are  thick,  and 
nearlv  rioid;  and  there  is  not  a  mattrass  between  them  and  the  bed. 

The 
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The  sheets  and  bedding  in  general  are  good  ;  and  the  rugs  are  of  wool,  and  not  dis-          Appendix, 
agreeable  in  appearance.  

There  are  screens  and  cupboards  in  every  ward.    There  is  a  clock  in  some  of  the  wards.        Shokeditch. 

Three  roller  towels  are  provided  weekly  for  a  ward  of  25  beds.     No  small  towels  are  

supplied,  and  only  two  large  and  two  small  combs  are  supplied  to  each  large  ward.  We 
were,  however,  informed  that  many  of  the  inmates  have  their  own  small  towels,  combs, 
and  brushes.  Hot  water  dishes  are  used;  and  the  joint  of  meat  is  brought  up  from  the 
kitchen,  and  cut  up  in  each  ward. 

There  are  benches,  but  at  present  without  cushions,  and  chairs ;  also  a  few  prints  on 
the  walls,  and  some  illustrated  periodicals,  and  religious  books ;  but  there  are  not  any 
games  for  the  ordinary  sick.  There  are  good  looking-glasses  in  the  wards,  and  even  in 
the  lavatories,  and  book-shelves  in  the  wards. 

The  comforts  of  this  class,  which  are  provided  for  the  lunatics  and  imbeciles  are  quite 
remarkable.  The  prints  abound  both  in  the  rooms,  and  in  the  corridors.  There  is  a  large 
bagatelle  board ;  and  there  are  games  of  dominoes.  There  are  also  rabbits  kept  by  them. 
On  the  female  side  the  attendant  plays  an  accordion  ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  inmates 
dance  an  accompaniment. 

The  urinal  in  the  lunatics'  yard,  on  the  men's  side,  allows  the  floor  to  be  wet  all  over ; 
and  the  water-closet,  in  the  yard  for  the  use  of  mothers  with  infants,  is  too  distant  to 
be  convenient  in  wet  weather. 

The  supply  of  water  and  gas  is  universal. 

Every  part  of  the  rooms,  furniture,  and  bedding  was  perfectly  clean,  except  that  on  the   Cleanliness, 
labour  bed.     The  sacking  was  stained,  and  one  of  the  blankets  had  also  a  stain  upon  it. 
The  labour  bed  is  emptied  of  straw,  and  changed  after  every  confinement,  although  there 
is  a  mackintosh  sheeting,  which,  if  used,  should  keep  the  bedding  clean.     One  clean  sheet 
is  supplied  weekly. 

There  are  bugs  in  the  workhouse,  but  they  are  much  too  few  to  be  a  serious  annoyance 

The  chimneys  smoke  and  dirty  the  walls. 

The  ventilation  of  the  sick  wards  in  this  new  and  excellent  building  is  very  defective  ;   Ventilation, 
and  is  another  instance  of  the  very  little  attention  which  architects  give  to  this  important 
subject,  in  preparing  their  plans  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings. 

On  the  outer  side,  it  is  dependant  entirely  upon  the  windows,  and  as  the  windows  must 
be  closed  at  night,  there  is  a  large  portion  of  the  24  hours  when  they  cannot  act  as 
ventilators.  On  the  inner  side,  the  windows,  opening  into  the  corridors,  may  act  as 
ventilators ;  but  they  are  in  many  instances  shut,  and  particularly  at  night.  There  are 
also  open  fire-places,  but  there  are  not  any  special  ventilators  of  any  kind  in  any  part  of 
the  sick  rooms. 

Hence,  several  rooms,  as  No.  4  for  sick  women,  and  No.  4  for  sick  men,  were  close  at 
our  visit;  and  all  must  be  close  during  the  night. 

The  corridors  are  no  doubt  very  valuable  ventilators,  and  particularly  as  there  are 
gratings  in  all  the  floors ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  movement  of  the  air  is  quite  so 
active  as  is  desirable  for  ventilation  with  comfort. 

There  are  12  paid  nurses  for  the  inmates,  who  are  engaged  as  follows  : —  Nuisin?. 

One  female  for  receiving  ward  ;  salary  25  L,  and  rations. 
Two  females  for  female  imbeciles;  salary  25  /.  and  18  /.,  and  rations. 
Two  males  for  male  imbeciles  ;  salary  40  /.  and  30  /.,  and  rations. 
Two  females  for  female  sick ;  salary  25  /.  and  18  /.,  and  rations. 
Two  females  for  male  sick  ;  salary  25  /.  and  18  L,  and  rations. 
The  females  for  ordinary  inmates  ;  salary  25  /.,  18  /.,  and  15  I.,  and  rations. 
The  number  of  inmates  who  are   under  the  care  of  these  paid  nurses,  and  the  number 
which  might  be  received  into  their  respective  departments,  are  as  follows  : — 


Class  of  Nurses. 

Number 

now  in  their 

Wards. 

Number 
ibr  which 

Accommoda- 
tion exists. 

Female  imbeciles,  two  nurses      - 

Male  imbeciles,  two  ditto  - 

Female  sick,  two  ditto        - 

Male  sick,  two  ditto           » 

Ordinary  sick,  three,  ditto           ... 

59 

58 

171 

110 

about  360 

60 

CO 

200 

200 

about  6S0 

About 

758 

1,200 
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Medical  officer. 


Recommendations. 


Besides  these,  there  are  to  each  ward,  one  unpaid  anise,  and  one  or  two  unpaid  keepers 
who  sleep  in  the  wards,  and  receive  extra  rations,  and  some  of  them  have  a  different 
kind  of  dl 

There  arc  not  any  paid  night  nurses,  who  are  devoted  solely  to  that  duty,  but  the 
anj  paid  am  ad  upon  i:  which  need  help  during  the  night,  and  when 

thus  engaged,  do  not  do  day  duty  also. 

There  is  not  a  separate  paid  nurse  for  the  lying-in  ward,  and  t he  upaid  nurse  is 
very  infirm. 

All  stimulants  are  fetched  from  the  stores  by  the  paid  nurses;  and  it  is  expected  that. 
tkey  are  all  administered  by  them;  but  sometimes  this  duty  may  devolve  upon  the  unpaid 
nun 

The  paid  nurses  are  also  expected  to  give  the  medicines,  but  no  doubt  the  unpaid  do 
some  part  of  this  duty. 

All  the  unpaid  nurses  can  read. 

The  master  and  medical  officer  were  of  opinion,  that  there  should  be  another  paid  nurse 
ick  men,  and  one  for  the  sick  women  to  act  by  day,  and  two  oilier  to  ad  by 
night.  There  should  also  be  a  separate  paid  nurse  for  the  lying-is  ward;  but  as 
there  are  rarely  more  than  eight,  lying-in  women  in  the  wards  at  one  tune,  and  only 
about  .3(1  yearly,  it  is  probable  that  she  could  also  attend  to  a  sick  nursery,  or  some  addi- 
tional duty. 

The  medical  officer  has  been  attached  to  the  workhouse  for  25  years.  He  resides  near, 
and  devotes  about  four  hours  daily  (at,  many  periods  of  the  day  and  night)  to  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  The  guardians  provide  the  drugs,  but  he  dispenses  them,  and  prepares 
from  25  bo  30  bodies  daily. 

His  salary  is  only  12(>/.  without  extras  of  any  kind,  even  for  the  midwifery  and  lunacy 
Including  all  the  imbeciles  (131  in  number),  he  has  about  414  persons  upon  his 
books  ;  a  large  poj  bion  of  whom  must  receive  bis  attention  daily. 

The  cost  of  the  drugs  is  from  50/.  to  60/.  yearly.  Whatever  food,  stimulants,  and 
medical  appliances  he  orders,  are  readily  supplied,  and  there  is  abundance  of  the  latter. 
Baked  or  roast  meat  is  supplied  to  the  inmates  thrice  weekly ;  and  about  six  gallons  of 
port  wine,  (which  is  the  chief  stimulant  ordered)  are  given  weekly.  The  cost  of  the 
port  wine  is  15/.  10  s.  the  quarter  cask. 

There  should  be  a  projDer  diet  ordered  for  the  imbeciles,  and  also  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  who  exceed  60  years  of  age,  containing  meat,  and  beer  daily.  This  would  very 
greatly  reduce  the  number  of  persons  who  are  placed  upon  bis  books,  and  lessen  the  time, 
(now  12  hours  weekly)  which  must  be  devoted  to  enter  the  different  cases.  About  10  oi- 
ls imbeciles  would  even  then  require  attention  daily;  and  he  thinks  it  would  be  needful 
for  him  to  place  many  imbeciles  upon  his  list. 

He  is  oi  opinion,  that  his  salary  should  be  increased  to  200  or  250  guineas  yearly, 
including  extras,  and  that  a  dispenser  should  be  provided.  If  the  medical  officer  were  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  this  office,  he  should  receive 
good  board  and  lodging,  and  .'500  guineas  per  year.  If,  with  the  present  plan,  an  assistant 
should  be  required  to  reside  within  the  workhouse,  he  should  be  selected  by  the  medical 
er. 

He  makes  the  quarterly  totals  of  his  sick  cases,  by  adding  the  number  of  the  new  cases 
which  occur  each  week,  to  the  number  of  cases  which  were  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  quarter. 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  which  I  make  in  reference  to  this  work- 
house  : — 

1.  The  ventilation  should  be  immediately  and  universally  improved.  There  should  be 
in  each  miter  wall,  between  or  above  the  windows,  large  air  bricks,  with  the  openings 
covered  with  perforated  zinc;  or  the  upper  half  of  one  of  the  upper  row  of  panes  in  each 
window,  should  be  of  perforated  glass,  or  a  strip  of  perforated  zinc  four  to  six  inches  in 
depth,  should  be  placed  within  the  window  frame  at  the  top  of  the  upper  sash,  plugged, 
so  that  it  must  remain  open  to  the  depth  of  two  inches.  The  windows  leading  to  the 
corridors,  should  be  plugged  open  to  the  extent  of  one  inch,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
entirely  closed  by  night  or  day. 

Some  openings  for  ventilation  should  be  made  at  the  top  of  the  corridor. 

2.  There  should  be  two  additional  paid  nurses  employed  by  day,  and  two  appointed  for 
night  duty;  one  of  each  class  for  the  two  sexes.  There  should  be  a  special  paid  nurse  for 
the  lying-in  ward  and  the  sick  nursery. 

3.  The  medical  officer's  salary  should  be  increased,  and  in  addition,  there  should  be  the 
usual  fees  for  midwifery,  -vaccination,  and  lunacy  certificates. 

On  a  future  appointment,  it  would  probably  be  better  that  an  assistant  should  reside 
within  the  workhouse,  and  act  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  officer. 

4.  A  dispenser  should  be  appointed,  who  could  also  aid  in  the  discharge  of  other 
duties. 

5.  They  purpose  to  reduce  the  beds  from  25  to  20  in  the  large  wards,  during  the 
summer-time. 
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6.  A  sick  nursery  should  be  provided. 

7.  A  sick  kitchen  would  be  very  convenient. 

8.  A  larger  number  of  prints,  periodicals,  interesting  books,  and  games,  should  be  pro- 
vided.    Cushions  should  be  placed  upon  the  benches,  and  more  arm  chairs  provided. 

The  lunatics  also  require  a  rocking-horse,  and  some  other  games. 

9.  Each  patient  should  have  a  towel,  and  a  comb  and  brush. 

10.  The  bedsteads  are  too  narrow.     New  ones  should  not  be  less  than  two  feet  six 
inches  to  two  feet  eight  inches  in  width. 

1 1 .  Attention  shoidd  be  given  to  cure  the  smoky  chimneys. 

12.  The  walls  should  be  coloured. 

13.  A  special  diet  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  imbeciles,  with  meat  and  beer  daily, 
should  be  provided. 

14.  The  number  of  beds  which  each  ward  should  contain,  is  as  follows  : — 


Appendix. 
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No. 

Class  of  Inmates, 

No. 

No. 

Class  of  Inmates, 

No. 

of 

or 

of 

of 

or 

of 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beus. 

4 

Nursery           - 

4 

Male  imbeciles'  bed  room 

1 

Lying-in  ward          - 

12 

(a) 

Male  (room  unnu  bered) 

— 

2 

Women's  sick  ward 

w 

Ditto     -     ditto       ... 



3 

Ditto     -     ditto      - 

9 

Male  imbeciles         ... 



4 

Ditto     -     ditto      - 

8 

Ditto     -     ditto       ... 



5 

Ditto     -     ditto       --. 

7 

Ditto     -     ditto 

— 

6 

Ditto     -     ditto      - 

7 

Women's  sick  and  infirm 

8 

Ditto     -     ditto       - 

)    1S, 

Female  Imbeciles : 

8 

Men's  sick  ward      - 

each. 

7 

Ditto     -     ditto 

9 

Female  imbeciles'  bed  room 

— 

6 

Ditto     -     ditto       -         -         -  1 

8 

Ditto     -     d;tto 

— 

5 

Ditto     -     ditto      - 

7 

Female  imbeciles'  bed  room 

— 

4 

Ditto     -     ditto      - 

11 

Ditto     -     ditto       - 



3 

Ditto     -     ditto      - 

10 

Ditto     -     ditto      - 

— 

1 

Ditto     -     ditto 

> 

4 

Ditto     -     ditto      - 

— 

3 

Male  imbeciles'  day  room 

— 

5 

Ditto     -     ditto      - 

— 

2 

Ditto     -     ditto 

— 

6 

Ditto     -     ditto       - 



1 

Ditto     -     ditto 

— 

1 

Female  imbeciles' day  room 

— 

6 

Miile  imbeciles'  bed  room 

— 

2 

Ditto     -     ditto       - 

— 

5 

Male  epileptic  patients    - 

- — 

3 

Ditto     -     ditto 

— 

No.  14. 
W  H  IT  E  C  H  A  P  E  L. 


We  visited  this  workhouse  on  the  20th  April  1866,  and  were  accompanied  by  the 
master  and  matron ;  and  also  by  the  medical  officer  of  each  side  of  the  workhouse. 

This  is  a,  comparatively  new  workhouse,  surrounded  by  narrow  streets,  small  houses, 
and  factories.  The  drainage  is  said  to  be  good.  A  very  strong  drain  smell  was  perceived  in 
the  basement,  under  the  ward  for  male  imbeciles,  and  used  by  that  class  as  a  washhouse ; 
but  whether  this  was  due  to  the  absence  of  a  trap,  which  we  found  off  the  sink,  or  to 
some  more  permanent  and  serious  state  of  the  drains,  we  could  not  ascertain. 

It  consists  of  two  large  blocks  of  buildings,  which  run  parallel  to  each  other;  and  are 
separated  1  iy  an  interval,  in  which  arc  the  very  small  yards,  and  certain  offices.  The 
building  in  the  rear  is  fireproof,  and,  except  the  central  part,  is  devoted  to  the  sick  of 
both  sexes.  A  new  addition  has  been  made  to  it  very  recently,  by  which  accommodation 
is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  now  furnished  for  all  the  sick  men  ;  but,  as  the  number  of  sick 
women  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  men,  many  of  the  latter  are  placed  in  the  front 
ouilding. 

The  female  imbeciles  are  placed  on  the  ground  floor  in  the  building  in  the  rear;  whilst 
the  males  are  placed  on  the  ground  floor  in  the  front  building. 

There  are  not  any  infectious  wards,  since  all  fever  and  small-pox  eases  are  sent  to  the 
hospitals.  Cases  of  syphilis  .ire  admitted:  and  but  few  are  sent  to  the  Lock  Hospital. 
The  children  are  placed  in  a  separate  school  ;  but  no  less  than  6,s  (of  whom  49  are  over 
12  years),  are  now  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  not  sent  to  school. 

There  is  not  a  separate  sick  nursery  ;  and  hence  we  found  many  children  in  the  rooms 
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with  adults,  and  in  some  instances  a  mother  and  her  child  occupied  a  narrow  bed,  barely 
Bufficienl  for  the  woman  alone.  In  one  instance,  the  infant,  sleeping  with  licr  mother 
in  the  general  ward,  had  measles. 

There  are  692  inmates,  of  whom  •"<:>  arc  female  imbeciles,  24  male  imbeciles,  and  68 
children. 

The  workhouse  is  heated  chiefly  by  hot  water,  which  circulates  through  a  coil  of  pipes 
on  caeli  landing;  and  through  a  large  pipe  running  alo  i  r  bwo  Bides  of  each  ward. 

There  are  also  open  fire-places. 

There  is  high  and.  low  pressure  water  supply;  bul  as  the  mains  of  the  water  company 
are.  as  we  were  informed,  too  small  to  upplj  Bufficienl  water  during  the  period  when 
the  Bupply  is  on,  the  cisl  in  the  workhouse  are  not  sufficiently  filled,  and  the  supply  is 
defective. 

The  yards  are  of  the  following  dimensions,  and  are  of  irregular  shape,  and  very 
small : — 

Airing  Yards. 


Imbecile  women's  yard 

Able-bodied  women's  yards 
Able-bodied  men's  yard 

Male  imbecile's  yard   - 
I  >ead-house  yard 

Laundry  yard      - 


Total 


Area. 

- 

83 

squ 

ire  yards 

622 

555 

?j 

- 

177 

55 

134 

55 

- 

285 

55 

-    - 

1,856 

55 

Size  of  rooms,  and 
general  character. 


There  are  also  exercising  grounds  upon  the  top  of  each  block  of  building.  The  floor  is 
of  asphalt;  and  the  area  is  wellpniieet.il  ),\  a  wall  and  iron  railings.  The  chimney 
stacks  are,  however,  so  low  that  the  smoke  hlows  down  upon  this  area,  as  well  as  down 
the  chimney,  and  is  dii  agreeable. 

There1  is  a  small  day  room  for  the  female  and  another  for  the  male  imbeciles;  but  there 
are  none  for  the  general  siek.  Wards  Nos.  39,  40,  -10,  and  47  are,  however,  very  wide, 
and  allow  the  use  of  them  as  day  rooms  for  certain  women,  who  Bleep  in  adjoining 
dormitories. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  rooms,  with  the  beds  which  they  now  contain  : 
many  of  which,  however,  as  wards  83,  79,  74,  and  75  are  empty  : — 


No. 

of 

Ward. 


69 
66 
65 
63 
6  + 
61 
62 

18 


43 

40 
39 
42 
41 
44 

45 
46 
47 
82 
83 
84 
85 


Class  of  Inmates, 

or 

Purpose  to  which  A]>]ironriated. 


Women's  sick  ward    - 
Ditto     -     -     ditto 
Ditto     -     -     ditto 
Ditto     -     -     ditto      - 
Wbmi  n's  lying-in  ward 
Female  imbeciles 
Ditto     -     -     ditto      - 
I  Jay  re'  in  adjoining  - 
Wom<  n's  sick  v..  id   - 
Chronic  Cases 


Women's  itch  ward   - 

V,  omi  n's  aged  and  infirm  - 

Ditto     -     -     ditto      - 

W     •!  en'i   (nieht  only) 

Women's  -iek  ward    - 

Women,  aged   and  infirm  (night 

only.) 
Ditto     -     -     ditto      - 
Women's  sick  ward     - 
Ditto     -     -     di'to      - 
Men's  sick  ward  - 

.Men'    ditto  (empty)  - 
Men's  siek  ward  - 

Ditto     -     -     ditto      - 
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No. 

of 

Ward. 


81 

80 
79 
78 
77 
74 
75 
76 


Class  of  Inmate^ 

or 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 


Men's  sick  and  infirm 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Di;to 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


(empty) 


(empty) 
(empty) 


Men's,  aged  sick 

Male  Imbeciles : 
Male  imbeciles'  day  room    - 
Male  imbeciles'  bed  room    - 
Men's  foul  ward 
Ditto     -     -     ditto 
Ditto     -     -     ditto 
Men's  itch  ward 
Ditto     -      -     ditto     (empty' 
Men's  sick  ward 


Number 

Appendix. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

of 
Beds. 

WlIITECHAPEL 

Ft.  in. 

Ft.  in. 

Ft.  in. 

47   2 

16   4 

12  0  1 

14 

—  9   0 

0   0 

0  0  J 

46   0 

16   6 

12  0        15 

82  6 

16  6 

12  0 

10 

32  6 

16   6 

12  0 

10 

46  0 

16  6 

11   3 

15 

32   9 

16  6 

11   3 

10 

32  9 

16  6 

11   3 

10 

47   2 

16  0 

11   3  1 

14 

—  9  0 

5  0 

6   0  J 

24  0 

18   0 

12  10 

— 

24  0 

18   0 

12  10 

12 

24  2 

18   0 

11  10 

10 

10   0 

18  0 

11  10 

3 

24  2 

18  0 

11  10 

10 

24  2 

18   0 

10   9 

10 

10   0 

18   0 

10  9 

3 

24  2 

IS   0 

10  9 

10 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  usual  width   and  height  of  the  rooms  are  16J,  and  from 
11|  to  13  feet;  whilst  some  are  of  double  width. 

The  floor  space  and  cubical  space  allotted  to  each  sex  are  as  follows : 


No. 

of 

Ward. 


69 
66 
65 
63 
64 
61 
62 

18 

43 

40 

39 

42 

41 

44 

45 

46 

47 

82 

83 

84 

85 

81 

80 

79 

78 

77 

74 

75 

76 


3 
6 
5 
4 
9 


Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 


Women's  sick  ward  -         -         -         - 

Ditto     -     ditto      - 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

Ditto     -     ditto     -         -         -         - 
Women's  lying  in-ward     - 
Female  imbeciles'  dormitory 

Ditto        -        ditto         - 
Day  room  adjoining. 
Women's  sick  ward  - 

(Chronic  cases) 

Women's  itch  ward  - 

Women's,  age:!  and  infirm 

Ditto     -     ditto     -         -         -         - 
Women's  (night  only)       - 
Women's  sick  ward  -         -         -         - 
Women,  aged  and  infirm  (night  only] 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 
Women's  sick  ward 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 
Men's  sick  ward       - 

Ditto     -     ditto     (empty) 
Men's  sick  ward        - 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 
Men's,  ^ick  and  infirm 


Floor  Space 

allowed 

to  each  Person. 


Sup.  ft. 


44 
42 
42 
47 
54 
36 
36 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Men's,  aged  sick 


(empty) 


(empty) 
(empty) 


Cubical  Space 

allowed 
to  each  Person. 


Cub.  ft. 

509 
492 
492 
605 
699 
457 
457 

536 


Mali-  Imbeciles : 
Male  imbeciles'  day  room 
Male  imbeciles'  bed  room 
.Men's  foul  ward 
Ditto     -     ditto     - 
Ditto     -     ditto     - 
Men's  itch  ward 

Ditto     -     ditto  (empty) 
Men's  sick  ward 


40 

460 

51 

585 

51 

585 

33 

374 

37 

427 

32 

365 

32 

365 

.31 

585 

51 

585 

52 

690 

52 

690 

50 

649 

52 

696 

52 

641 

51 

607 

54 

044 

54 

044 

51 

569 

54 

608 

54 

608 

52 

606 

36 

44 
60 
44 
44 
60 
44 


402 
515 
710 
515 
468 
645 
468 


37^- 


R 
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Appendix.  Hence  the  usual  floor  .space  and  culiical  space  to  each  bed  in  the   sick   wards  arc  from 

42  to  54  superficial  feet,  and  from  500  to  600  cubic  feet.     They  are  less  in  the  imbecile 

Whitechapel.       Wanls. 

The  construction  of  the  building  in  the  rear,  or  the  infirmary  proper,  is  that  of  a  scries 

of  rooms  placed  side  by  Bide  \\  ithoul  an  inters  ening  corridor,  and  with  staircases  and  cross 
passages  affording  facilities  of  entrance  and  exit  at  the  end  of  each  ward.  The  rooms  are 
lofty,  and  sufficiently  long,  but  they  arc  mucb  too  narrow. 

The  building  in  the  front  has  a  corridor  intervening  between  the  lateral  wards,  through 
about  one-half  or  one-third  of  its  length,  and  certain  wards,  which  arc  the  whole  width 
of  the  two  wards,  through  which  all  persons  musl  pass  who  would  go  to  the  rooms  beyond. 
These  arc  the  rooms  which  are  also  used  as  day  rooms,  and  which,  if  divided  into  two  l>y 
a  partition  wall,  running  from  the  front  to  the  back  (not  parallel  with  the  front,  as  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  building),  would  make  two  wards  larger  and  wider  than  the  ordinary 
wards 

With  the  exception  of  these  large  wards  the  rooms  are  buill  with  outer  window-  on 
one  side  only  :  hut  on  the  other  side  their  are  large  openings  in  the  partition  wall,  or 
windows  looking  into  the  corridor,  both  of  which  admit  light  :  and,  with  a  i\\v  exceptions, 
all  the  wards  are  lido  and  cheerful  The  wards  are  generally  much  too  narrow,  but 
they  arc  buili  with  righl  angles,  and  arc  free  from  projections,  excepl  in  the  ca 
where  the  hath  is  placed  in  the  room,  and  hoarded  oil';  or  where  a  nurse's  bed  is 
similarly  isolated. 

The  walls  arc  chiefly  undrawn,  and  a1  ;    are  coloured  white. 

The  wards,  which  arc  exceptional  in  character,  are  those  devoted  to  the  male  imbeciles, 
and  to  itch,  and  infectious  ca  es,  all  of  which  arc  darkish  and  cheerless. 

The  state  of  the  sick  wards  is  at  the  present  moment  transitional,  since  the  Guardians 
have  only  very  recently  opened  a  large  pact  of  the  building;  and  the  master  has  not  yel 
been  able,  during  his  term  of  office,  to  repair  defects  which  were  left  by  his  predecessor. 

Hence  we  found  many  defects,  to  Borne  of  which  a  remedy  is  being  or  about  to  be 
applied. 

The  bedding  is  of  flock,  and  in  some  wards  was  lumpy,  and  much  too  small  in  quan- 
tity. In  others  the  flock  was  in  good  condition;  and  the  beds  were  sufficiently  full. 
There  is  not,  however,  a  machine  by  which  the  flock  can  he  teased,  or  any  sufficient 
arrangement  of  labour  by  which  a  constant  rotation  of  well  teazed  and  filled  beds  is  main- 
tained, 'flic  master,  not  having  the  whole  services  of  a  clerk  to  aid  him  in  his  clerical 
work,  and  the  number  of  paid  DUTSeS  being  much  too  small,  is  unable  to  give  proper  time 
and  thought  to  the  superintendence  of  this  and  other  matters. 

The  sheets  and  bed  coverings  are  good  :  but  the  counterpanes  being  of  the  old  fashion, 
and  of  blue  cotton  will  soon  lose  their  colour,  and  look  old.  There  arc,  however,  woollen 
counterpanes  in  some  of  the  wards. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  with  iron  laths,  or  with  sacking.  Their  width  is  two  feet 
six  inches,  anil  their  length  six  feet  :  but  there  are  a  proportion  in  every  ward  of  bed- 
steads six  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  with  sacking. 

With  very  lew  exceptions,  indeed,  there  are  no  lockers  for  the  patients,  and  no  cup- 
boards within  the  wards  in  which  the  crockery  and  utensils  may  be  placed.  There  are 
very  few  chairs  indeed,  and  those  which  are  now  being  supplied  are  whitish,  unstained, 
and'  unvarnished,  and  look  anything  but  comfortable.  There  are  a  few  forms,  and  there 
are  benches  with  backs  in  Bome  of  the  wards,  but  there  are  not  any  cushions  upon  them. 
A  rug  is  laid  upon  the  floor,  before  the  fire,  which  adds  to  the  look  of  comfort  There 
are  not  any  book-shelves  or  looking-glasses.  There  are  a  very  few  prints  in  some  parts  of 
the  workhouse,  but  none  in  others ;  and  there  arc  scarcely  any  illustrated  periodicals  or 
entertaining  books  provided.  The  only  books  which  we  saw  were  old  and  repulsive  in 
appearance. 

There  are  not  any  games  of  any  kind  for  the  general  sick,  hut  dominoes  are  provided 

for  the  imbecile-. 

Altogether  there  is  an  air  of  want  of  comfort  in  reference  to  the  furnishing  of  the 
wards,  and,  indeed,  excepting  the  beds,  which  are  necessary,  there  is  scarcely  any  furniture. 

There  are  plenty  of  water  closets  and  lavatories  on  the  landings,  with  hot  and  cold 
water:  hut  within  the  room-  the  arrangements  for  washing  are  defective.  There  are  one 
or  two  washhand  basins  for  each  ward,  which  are  chiefly  of  zinc;  and  some  of  them 
begin  already  to  have  the  dirty  appearance  which  such  basins  always  attain.  Only  three 
roller  towels  are  provided  for  a  large  ward  weekly.  There  is  also  one  comb  provided,  and 
about  one  pound  of  soap  i>  supplied  for  cleaning  the  furniture,  &c,  and   for   washing  the 

inmates.      Some  of  the  inmates  have   their  own   towels,  and   it   is  undersf 1.   however 

inconsistently,  that  the  nurses,  in  addition  to  their  other  duties,  wash  the  towels  as  often 
as  may  be  necessary. 

Such  inmate-  a-  are  able  to  leave  the  ward  wash  at  the  sinks  which  are  placed  in  the 
passages.  Underneath  the  .-ink  i-  a  cupboard,  in  which  the  crockery  and  buckets  are 
left,  and  which  are  necessarily  close. 

A  very  convenient  table,  to  be  fixed  to  the  bed  of  an  inmate,  who  cannot  leave  the  bed, 
has  been  supplied. 
Cleanliness.  We  found   every    part    of  the  bedding,  furniture,  and   rooms  fairly  clean,  except  the 

ticking  of  the  labour  bed,  which  was  very  dirty,  and  ought  to  have  been  washed  long  ago. 
The  mackintosh  sheeting  was  much  too  small,  and  allowed  the  bed  to  become  dirty. 

Two  sheets  ate  changed  weekly. 

The 
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The  attempt,  whether  successful  or  not,  has  been  made  to  ventilate  this  workhouse         Appendix. 

throughout.  

>V  HITFCHAPPI 

There  are  several  ventilators,  of  the  size  of  two  bricks,  placed  in  the  outer  wall  of  every  

ward,  and  also  in  the  passages.  They  are  defended  by  a  cover,  which  directs  the  current  Ventilation, 
upwards,  and  may  entirely  close  the  opening.  On  the  inner  side  of  each  ward  the 
openings  or  windows  in  the  partition  walls  are  intended  for  the  same  purpose,  but  the 
windows  and  the  ventilators  also  were  in  very  many  instances  shut.  There  are  also 
open  fire-places ;  and  the  distribution  of  warm  air  by  the  hot  water  pipes  would  tend 
further  to  cause  movement  in  the  air. 

Several  of  the  rooms  were  close,  and  all  must  be  close  during  the  night  and  in  the  early 
morning.  • 

The  ventilation  of  the  imbecile  wards,  both  male  and  female,  and  of  the  itch  ward,  was 
very  defective  ;  and,  in  practice,  the  present  arrangements  throughout  the  building  are 
defective.  The  health  of  the  male  superintendent  of  the  imbeciles  was  said  to  have 
Suffered  from  this  cause. 

The  windows,  being  of  a  circular  form  at  the  top,  are  not  well  adapted  to  aid  ventilation. 

There  are  four  paid  nurses  in  the  workhouse.  One  female  nurse  has  charge  of  all  the  Nursing. 
sick  cases,  amounting  to  from  150  to  200  cases.  She  also  attends  to  all  midwifery,  except 
unusual  cases  ;  and  of  these  about  117  pass  through  the  lying-in  ward  yearly.  She  fetches 
the  stimulants  from  the  matron,  and  places  them  by  the  bedsides  of  the  patients  ;  and  she 
is  also  presumed  to  see  to  the  administration  of  this  and  of  the  medicines.  She  receives 
24  /.  yearly  and  rations. 

There  is  also  a  female  assistant  nurse  ;  but  nearly  all  her  time  is  occupied  in  attending 
to  the  persons  entering  and  leaving  the  reception  ward,  and  in  the  care  of  the  clothes  of 
the  inmates,  and  she  can  do  but  little  besides.  Although  called  an  assistant  she  has  not 
time  to  assist  the  nurse.      She  receives  18  /.  per  year  and  rations. 

There  is  also  a  female  nurse  for  the  female  imbeciles  receiving  20/.,  and  a  male  super- 
intendent for  male  imbeciles  receiving  26  /.  yearly  and  rations,  the  former  of  whom  has 
charge  of  40  to  50,  and  the  latter  of  from  20  to  25  cases. 

There  is  not  a  paid  night  nurse,  nor  a  separate  nurse  for  the  lying-in  ward. 

One  unpaid  nurse  and  one  helper  are  allotted  to  each  ward,  who  receive  extra  food. 
The  former  must  of  necessity  give  the  stimulants  and  the  medicines  in  manv  cases,  and 
some  of  them  cannot  read  the  directions. 

It  is  said  that  some  of  the  pauper  nurses  demand  money,  beer,  &c,  from  the  patients. 

There  are  two  medical  officers  to  the  workhouse,  one  for  the   female  and  the  other  for  Medical  officers, 
the  male  inmates  ;  and  each,  in  addition,  has  a  district  for  out-door  medical  relief. 

The  medical  officer  for  the  females  attends  on  an  average  about  one  hour  daily.  lie  visits 
every  sick  ward,  except  the  foul  ward,  and  imbecile  wards  daily,  and  sees  about  50 
patients  at  t  aeh  visit  :  he  sees  also  about  20  patients  daily  at  their  own  homes,  and  attends 
about  50  daily  at  the  dispensary.  The  other  medical  officer  attends  on  every  alternate 
day,  and  devotes  about  10  hours  weekly  to  his  duties  within  the  workhouse. 

The  guardians  find  the  drugs,  and  also  a  dispenser,  for  both  the  in-door  and  out-door  poor. 

The  nurse  has  acted  as  midwife,  but  dues  not  appear  to  have  been  trained  to  the  rules ; 
and  the  medical  officer  does  not  usually  attend  the  ordinary  cases. 

The  salary  for  the  duties,  both  within  and  without  the  workhouse,  is  125/.  to  each 
officer;  and  it  is  probably  divided  into  75/.  for  the  workhouse  and  50/.  for  the  district. 
10*.  (id.  is  also  paid  for  each  lunacy  certificate :  and  this  amounts  to  about  1<>  guineas 
yearly  to  each  officer.     There  are  not  any  other  extras. 

The  medical  officer  to  the  females  considered  that  the  salary  should  be    100/.  to  110/. 

and  that  to  the  males  150/. 

They  also  considered  that  there  should  be  two  extra  paid  nurses  appointed  for  the  sick, 
females,  and  two  paid  night  nurses. 

Whatever  extra  diet  and  stimulants  and  whatever  medical  appliances  they  order  arc 
readily  supplied;  and  they  can  order  roasted  as  well  as  boiled  meat.  There  is  no  water 
bed,  and  very  little  waterproof  sheeting. 

The  acute  and  more  important  cases  are  placed  in  the  proper  sick  wards. 

There  are  many  and  serious  defects  in  this  workhouse,  and  the   following   are   the   Recommendations, 
recommendations  which  I  make  in  relerence  to  them. 

1.  Ihe  ventilation  should  be  improved  by  opening  all  the  ventilator-,  and  by  covering 
the  inside  with  perforated  zinc.  The  windows  in  the  partition  walls  should  be  plunged 
open.  Air  should  be  admitted  by  openings  over  the  doors  from  the  passages  covered  with 
widely-perforated  zinc. 

3'2-  E  2  That 
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Appendix.  That  of  the  male  imbecile  and  itcb  wards,  and  of  the  basement  beneath,  requires  careful 

and  immediate  attention,  and  1  doubl  very  much  whether  they  can  be  made  healthful. 

Wiiitei'iiapel.         'Die  wntilatii f  tlie  corridors  and  of  the   passages  Leading  from  the  front  needs  im- 

provement 

2.  The  furniture  and  appliances  throughout  the  sick  wants  should  be  largely  increased 
by  the  addition  of  single  and  arm  chairs,  of  a  comfortable  form  and  appearance;  benches, 
with  backs  and  cushions;  lockers  between  every  two  beds ;  I k-sheives;  pottery  wash- 
hand  basins:  towel,  soap,  comb,  and  brush  ti>  each  inmate:  prints,  periodicals,  books, 
and  games;  a  larger  supply  of  cloaks  for  those  who  sit  up  in  be  1 :  cupboards,  and  looking- 
glasses. 

:;.  The  beds  should  be  properly  filled,  and  the  dock  properly  teazed. 

4.  Water  or  air-beds  and  macintosh  sheeting  should  be  supplied. 

5.  The  day  room  for  female  lunatic-  is  too  small.  The  apartments  for  male  lunatics,  and 
the  yard  devoted  to  them,  should  he  changed,  or  the  lunatics  removed  from  the  workhouse. 

6.  The  chimneys  should  have  pots  placed  upon  them,  and  sheds  are  required  upon  the 
roofs. 

7.  At  least  two  additional  paid  day  nurses,  two  night  nurses,  and  a  nurse  for  the  lying- 
in  ward  and  nursery  should  he  appointed.  All  medicines  and  stimulants  should  be  given 
by  them. 

8.  A  sick  nursery  should  be  arranged,  and  the  sick  children  treated  there,  and  there 
should  be  better  classification  of  the  sick. 

9.  As  the  screams  from  the  lying-in  ward  are  heard  in  the  adjoining  rooms  it  would  be 
much  better  that  the  position  of  that  ward  should  he  changed. 

10.  More  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  labour-bed  clean. 

11.  The  salaries  of  the  medical  officers  should  be  increased;  and,  in  addition,  the 
medical  officer,  on  the  women's  side,  should  at  I  end  all  cases  of  midwifery,  and  receive  the 
extra  fees.  There  should  be  extras  for  vaccination  and  lunacy  certificates.  They  should, 
I  think,  devote  more  time  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  so  long  as  they  have 
charge  of  a  district  also  their  whole  time  should  be  given  up  to  the  service  of  the 
Guardians.     Hence  a  re  •arrangement  of  their  contracts  and  emoluments  should  be  made. 

12.  Day-rooms  should  be  provided  for  the  convalescents  and  aged  and  infirm. 

13.  Whenever  a  woman  and  infant  sleep  together  there  should  be  a  wider  bed  provided. 

14.  Kitchens  near  to  the  sick  rooms,  in  which  the  food  could  be  kept  hot,  and  in  which 
the  washing-up  can  be  effected,  would  be  very  valuable. 

15.  The  master  and  matron  are  both  too  much  engaged  to  permit  them  to  discharge 
their  duties  efficiently,  and  the  former  should  be  relieved  from  all  clerical  work. 

16.  The  following  is  the  number  of  beds,  which  should  be  placed  in  the  several  sick 
wards  : 


No. 

Class  of  Inmates, 

No. 

No. 

Class  of  Inmates, 

No. 

of 

or 

of 

of 

or 

of 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 
12  or  14 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

G9 

Women's  sick  ward 

82 

Men's  sick  ward     - 

8  or  10 

66 

Ditto     -     ditto   - 

12  or  1 4 

83 

Men's  sick  ward  (empty) 

8  or  10 

65 

Ditto     -     ditto   - 

12or  14 

84 

Men's  sick  ward      - 

13 

.;:! 

Ditto     -     ditto   - 

12or  14 

85 

Ditto     -     ditto   -         -         - 

12or  13 

64 

Women's  lying-in  ward  - 

10  or  12 

81 

Mn's  sick  and  infirm 

12  or  13 

61 

Female  imbeciles     - 

- 

80 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 

13  or  14 

62 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 

- 

79 

Men's  -ick  and  infirm  (empty) 

10 

78 

Men's  sick  and  infirm 

10 

Dav  room  adjoining 

- 

77 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 

14 

74 

MEen's  sick  and  infirm  (empty) 

8  or  10 

18 

Women's  sick  ward 

(Chronic  cases). 

8  or  10 

75 
76 

Ditto     -     ditto  -      (empty) 
Men's  aged  sick      - 

8  or  10 
12  or  13 

43 

Women's  itch  ward 

3 

40 

Women,  aged  and  in6rm 

18 

Male  Imbeciles: 

39 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 

18 

Male  imbeciles' day  room 

- 

42 

Women  (ni<jht  only) 

- 

3 

Male  imbeciles'  bed  room 

- 

4) 

Women  (sick  ward ) 
Women, aged  and  infirm, 

8  or  10 

6 

Men's  foul  ward     - 

8 

44 

- 

5 

Ditto     -     ditto  -         -         - 

2  or  3 

45 

(nighl  only). 
Ditto     -     ditto  - 

4 
9 

Ditto     -     ditto   - 
Men's  itch  ward     - 

8 
6  or  8 

46 

Women's  sick  ward 

18 

8 

Men's  ditto  (empty) 

2  or  3 

47 

Women's  sick  ward 

19 

7 

Men's  sick  ward     - 

8 
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No.  15. 
MILE  END  OLD  TOWN. 


Appendix. 


We  visited  tlie  Mile  End  Old  Town  Workhouse  on  21st  April  I860,  and  were  accom- 
panied by  the  master  and  clerk.     Subsequently  we  met  the  medical  officers. 

This  is  a  very  extensive  and  newly-erected  workhouse,  and  is  situated  near  to  the  borders 
of  the  town.  It  occupies  a  very  large  plot  of  kino,  and  consists  of,  1,  The  body  of 
the  workhouse,  in  which  the  ordinary  inmates  are  placed  ;  2,  The  general  infirmary; 
3.  The  infirmary  lor  children;  4,  The  building  for  the  lunatics  and  imbeciles;  and,  5,  The 
schools  for  the  children.  All  these  a:e  detached  buildings,  and  the  whole  are  handsome 
and  highly  creditable. 

The  sick  are  plact  d  in  two  infirmaries,  and  also  in  two   wards  in  the  body  of  the  work- 
house, in  one    of  which  are  three  sick  aged   men,   and 
bed-ridden  women. 


Mile  End  Old 
Tows. 


id    in   the   other   about  20  aged   and 


and  when  they  fall  into  serious  illness  they  are 
iolent  or  noisy. 


All  violent  lunatics  are  sent  to  an 


The  lunatics  are   not  accounted  as  sick 
removed  to  the  infirmary,  unless  they  are  vi 

Fever  and  small-pox  cases  are  sent  to  the  hospitals, 
asylum  ;  but  noisy  and  dirty  ones  are  retained. 

There  are  dav-rooms  for  the  imbeciles  and  children  only. 

The  drainage  is  said  to  be  good  ;  and  the  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water  and  gas 
excellent. 

The  number  of  adult  inmates  of  all  classes  is  542  ;  and  there  are  170  children  in  the 
schools,  and  in  their  infirmary.  Of  the  latter  about  17  are  now  in  their  infirmary,  and  three 
or  four  in  bed.     The  dormitories  are  almost  always  used  as  night  rooms  only. 

The  followino-  are  the  dimensions   of  the  various  sick   wards,  with  the  number  of  beds  No.  of  beds, 
which  they  contain: 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Ward. 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Beds. 

General  Infirmary  : 

Ft.  in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Women's  itch  ward          - 

. 

16      0 

12 

0 

10 

9 

4 

16 

Women's  convalescent  ward     - 

f 

36   10 

15 

8 

10 

8 

1 

15 

I 

+  11      8 

5 

9 

10 

8 

/ 

19 

Women's  foul  ward          - 

25     6 

9 

0 

10 

8 

4 

18 

Women's  sick  ward            .. 

- 

33      8 

18 

4 

13 

0 

11 

14 

Women's  fever  ward         - 

- 

16     8 

10 

2 

10 

8 

4 

12 

Women's  sick  ward                     - 

r 

37     3 

16 

8 

10 

8 

1 

16 

1  + 

5 

9 

10 

8 

1 

12(a) 

16      6 

12 

5 

10 

8 

4 

11 

Men's  itch  ward     ----- 

. 

16      0 

12 

0 

10 

8 

4 

10 

Men's  sick  ward      - 

; 

36    10 

16 

0 

10 

8 

} 

14 

1 

+  11    10 

5 

9 

10 

8 

7 

Ditto     -     ditto 

. 

33      6 

18 

2 

13 

0 

12 

1 

Ditto     -    ditto     -         -         -         -          - 

. 

16     9 

10 

0 

10 

8 

4 

3 

Men's  sick  ward      -          -          -          -          - 

1 

37      3 

16 

5 

10 

8 

} 

16 

11    10 

5 

9 

10 

S 

3(a) 

Ditto     -     ditto 

Children's  Infirmary: 

16      5 

12 

6 

10 

8 

5 

11 

Receiving  ward       - 

- 

16    10 

14 

0 

10 

6 

6 

7 

Itch  ward        ------ 

. 

12     0 

12 

0 

10 

6 

6 

6 

Gill's  sick  ward       - 

. 

12     0 

12 

0 

10 

6 

3 

5 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

. 

17      4 

14 

2 

10 

6 

6 

4 

Ditto     -      ditto     -          -          -          -          - 

- 

16      0 

14 

0 

10 

6 

6 

3 

Boy's  sick  ward      -         -         -         -         - 

. 

16      3 

14 

0 

10 

6 

6 

2 

Ditto     -     ditto 

In  Main  Building; 

10      3 

14 

0 

10 

6 

6 

4 

Women,  infirm  and  bed-ridden 

r 

o-2     8 

18 

8 

14 

4 

1 

22 

\ 

+  52     8 

15 

8 

3 

6 

/ 

8 

Women's  lying-in  ward  -         -         -         - 

j 

20     O 

18 

9 

11 

4 

1 

6 

1 

+  20     0 

15 

9 

3 

6 

1 

37: 


«3 


Hence 
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Appendix.  Heine  it  appears  that   the  usual  height  of  the  wards  is  from   10  to  II  feet,  whilst  the 

width  varies  much. 

Mile  Ens  Old  '''"'  ''"'"'  sl)a,v  '•""'  cubical  space  allowed  to  each  bed  are  as  follows  : 

To«  \. 


Size  of  rooms  and 
general  character. 


Bedding  and  furni- 
1ure. 


Cleanliness. 


Ventilation. 


No.  of 
War.!. 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Floor  space 
allowed  to  euch 

Cubical  space 
allowed  to  each 

l'cr»on. 

Person. 

Geneiul  Infirmary: 

Sup.  ft. 

Cub\r  ft. 

Women's  itch  ward  ------- 

48 

510 

10 

Women's  convalescent  ward       - 

43 

458 

19 

\\  emi  n'a  fou]  ward  ------- 

68 

619 

18 

Women's  aiok  ward  ------- 

56 

611 

14 

Women's  fever  ward          --.-.. 

42 

452 

12 

Women's  sick  ward    ------- 

43 

459 

12(a) 

Empty     --------- 

51 

546 

11 

Men's  tton  ward       ------- 

48 

512 

10 

Men's  sick  ward        -----.. 

47 

501 

7 

Ditto  -  ditto 

.".I 

659 

1 

Ditto  -  ditto 

42 

447 

3 

Ditto  -  ditto         ------- 

-i:i 

4:,;! 

8(a) 

Ditto  -  ditto 

Children's  Infirmary  : 

41 

438 

11 

Receiving  ward         ------- 

39 

413 

7 

Itch  ward          -------- 

24 

252 

6 

C'iils'  sick  ward         ------- 

48 

504 

5 

Ditto   -  ditto -        - 

41 

430 

4 

Ditto  -  ditto 

37 

392 

3 

Boys'  sick  ward          ------- 

38 

398 

o 

Ditto  -  ditto 

In  Main  Uiildino  : 

38 

398 

4 

Women,  infirm,  and  bed-riddwn  -         -         -          -          - 

4-5 

638 

8 

Women's  lying-in  ward      ------ 

03 

892 

Ilnice  it  is  shown  that  the  usual  floor  space  and  cubical  space  in  the  infirmary  for 
adults  is  41  to  58  superficial  feet,  and  438  to  059  cubic  feet,  and  6  of  13  wards  for  adults 
ofl'ei  less  i han  the  space  required  by  the  Poor  La.v  Board  ! 

The  size  of  the  rooms  in  the  infirmary  varies  much:  and  upon,  the  whole,  it  is  to  be 
r<  gretted,  thai  an  infirmary  so  recently  erected  should  be  upon  so  small  a  scale. 

It  consists  of  two  sides,  devoted  respectively  to  males  and  females,  whilst  in  the  centre  is 
an  open  aiea  for  light  and  air.  On  each  side  are  the  corridors,  with  lavatories,  bath-room, 
and  wati  r-closets. 

'I  In  re  are  on  each  side  three  small  rooms,  two  of  which  are  devoted,  on  the  women's  side, 
to  the  treat  i  n1  of  iti  h  and  syphy]  tic  cases  :  but,  on  the  •  en's  side,  there  are  not  any  cases 
ol  -vphylis.  These  rooms  are  very  small,  and  not  well  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick. 
There  are  also,  on  each  side,  three  large  wards,  two  of  which  are  irregular  in  form,  and 
placed  over  each  other,  and  the  third,  a  large  square  room,  opens  to  the  roof. 

There  is  also  a  moderately  sized  room  adjoining  No.  12,  and  culled  No.  12  (a),  which  is 
not  now  in  use. 

The  syphylitic  ward    is   darkish,  and  very  dull  ;  but   all    the   other  wards  are  light  and 

chi  erllll. 

The  beds  are  of  flock,  which  is  not  kept  so  well  teased  as  it  should  be,  and  many  are 
much  loo  thin. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  and  are  constructed  to  turn  up.  Some  have  the  usual  laths  of 
thin  iron,  and  are  elastic  ;  but  others  have  thick  ribs, "which  do  not  yield.  On  none  are 
there  inatt,es>.  s.     The  size  is  6  feet  2  inches  by  2  feet  8  inches. 

A  child  was  laid  upon  the  floor  lest  she  should  fall  out  of  bed  ;  showing  the  want  of  a 
pi  oper  bed  for  su  h  cases. 

The  linen  and  bed  covering  od  ;  but  the  rugs  have  not  a  cheerful  appearance. 

Their-  are  no  lockeis;   but,  instead  of  them,  there  were  no  less  than  seven  or  eight  night- 
Is   in    one  ward,  which  were  used   for  ordinary  seats.     There  are    but  lew   chairs,  and 
there  are  not  any  benches  with  cushions.     There  are  not  any  bookshelves,  and  but  very  few 
prints.     There   arc-   illustrated    periodicals,   and    entertaining    as    well    as   religious    books. 
There  arc-  not  anj  ad  we  were  informed  that  only  id!e  young  people  cared  for  them. 

Tin  re  are  cupboards  in  w  hich  the  crockery  is  placed,  and  the  larger  utensils  are  kept  under 
the  sinks  in  the  corridors. 

Two  or  three  pottery  basins,  with  three  roller  towels  and  two  small  towels,  ate  supplied 
to  each  wt  id,  and  a  little  soap  is  given  to  each  person. 

All  the  linen,  wards,  arid  furniture  were  clean.  We  could  not  examine  the  labour-bed, 
as  an  inmate  occupied  it,  who  had  only  just  been  eonlined. 

The  ventilation  is  earned  on  by  open  fire-places,  and  windows,  of  which  several  divisions 
open,  and  swing   upon   a   central  pin.     There   are  also  windows  leading  to  the  corridors, 

which 
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which  open  in  a  similar  manner.     In   other  wards,  there  is  a  ventilator,  which  leads  to  the          Appendix 
outside,  as  in  the  dark  syphylitic  ward,  but  it  was  closed  ;  or  there  are  openings  in  the  ceiling, 
covered  by  perforated  zinc.     In  the  children's  infirmary  there  are  also  openings  over  the      Mile  End  Old 
doors,  which  lead  from  the  corridors,  and  in  the   lunacy  ward  there  are  round   ventilators             Town. 
placed  in  the  siae  of  the  walls,  at  about  the  height  of  a  man,  which  lead  to  the  outside.  

The  ventilation  in  the  bed  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  lunacy  ward,  was  very 
defective.  The  latter  was  occupied  by  dirty  cases,  and  the  windows  were  arranged  very 
irregularly.  That  of  the  syphylitic  ward,  and  of  all  the  small  wards,  must  also  be  imperfect 
whenever  the  windows  are  closed. 

There  are  five  paid  nurses  for  the  sick.     One,  a  female,  is  attached   to  the  infirmary,  and   Xursing. 
her  husband  is  the  male  attendant  on  the  imbeciles.     There  is  also  a  female  for  the  female 
imbeciles.     The  wages  of  these  aiv  30  /.,  30  /.,  and  25  I.,  with  ration-;. 

There  are  also  two  nurses  in  the  children's  infirmary,  who  receive  about  6/.  per  year, 
besides  rations  and  clothes. 

There  is  an  unpaid  nurse,  with  two  helpers,  to  each  ward. 

There  are  not  any  paid  night  nurses,  but  there  are  five  unpaid  night  nurses,  who,  in 
addition  to  their  day  rations,  with  sugar  and  tea,  have  half-a-pound  of  meat,  six  ounces  of 
bread,  and  one  pint  of  porter  nightly.  Of  these,  one  is  devoted  to  the  No.  4  ward  for 
aged  and  infirm  women,  one  to  the  females,  and  one  to  the  males  in  lhe  infirmary,  and  two 
to  the  imbeciles. 

W  e  were  informed  that  the  unpaid  nurses  will,  when  they  are  able,  exchange  their  tea  for 
the  beer  of  the  patients. 

There  are  two  medical  officers,  who  divide  the  medical  care  of  the  sick  in  the  workhouse,    Medical  officers, 
and  also  in  the  whole  parish,  between  them.    One  of  them  has  charge  of  the  male  i:  firmary, 
and  the  main  building:,  including   the  lying-in  ward,  whilst  the  other  attends  to  the  females 
in  the  infirmary,  the  lunatics  oi   both  sexes,   the   sick  children  in   the   children's   infirmary, 
and  the  children  in  the  schools. 

Thev  devote  their  whole  time  to  these  duties,  and  are  not  permitted  to  engage  in  private 
practice.  They  do  not  reside  within  the  workhouse.  They  are  both  married,  and  have  held 
thtir  present  offices  for  s  me  yea' s.  Their  salaries,  for  both  the  workhouse  and  the  dis- 
trict, have  just  beeu  increased"  from  170  /.  to  200  I.  each  yearly.  One  of  them  attends  the 
midwifery  cases  in  the  workhouse,  and  both  of  them  those  occurring  in  their  districts, 
amounting  to  about  40  per  year,  without  any  extra  payment.  The  extras  for  vaccinations 
amounted" last  year  to  about  11  /.  to  the  one,  and  about  37  <*.  to  the  other.  They  have  not 
the  advantage  of  payment  for  lunacy  certificates ;  but  the  unusual  course  is  followed  of 
employing  another  medical  gentleman  to  discharge  that  duty. 

The"  time  which  they  devote  to  their  duti>  9  is  about  two  hours  eacii  in  the  workhouse, 
and  abi  ut  five  hours  each  in  their  districts  daily. 

They  do  not  think  that  there  is  quite  sufficient  accommodation  in  the  infirmary.  It  would 
be  better  to  have  an  infectious  ward,  although  cases  of  that  class  are  usually  sent  to  the 
hospitals.  It  is  also  advisable  that  the  cases  of  sickness  which  occur  within  the  main 
building  should  be  placed  in  the  infirmary. 

In  reference  to  nursing,  they  are  of  opinion  that  a  paid  nurse  is  required  for  the  cases  of 
sickness  in  the  main  building,  one  for  the  males  in  the  infirmary,  and  one  for  the  lying-in 
ward. 

There  are  at  present  two  paid  nurses  for  lhe  imbeciles,  who  should  be  retained  ;  and  the 
nurse  who  now  takes  charge  of  the  whole  infirmary  should  be  devoted  to  the  care  of  the 
females  who  are  sick.  Instead  of  the  present  ill-paid  nurses  in  the  children's  infirmary,  it 
would  be  better  to  appoint  a  properly  paid  nurse. 

Three  paid  night  nurses  are  also  required,  viz.,  two  for  the  infirmary,  and  one  for  the 
sick  cases  in  the  main  building. 

They  consider  that  the  present  system  or  medical  attendance  works  well,  and  they  are 
satisfied  with  their  position  and  emoluments,  except  that  they  wish  to  be  relieved  from  at- 
tention to  the  midwifery  cases.  The  present  midwife  should  attend  all  cases  of  mid- 
wifery. 

The  guardians  provide  all  drugs  and  a  dispenser  for  both  the  in-door  and  out-door  sick 
cases. 

Whatever  food,  stimulants,  and  medical  appliances  are  ordered  by  the  medical  officers 
are  readily  obtained. 

The   following  are  the  recommendations  which  I  make  in  reference  to  this  workhouse  :        Recommendations. 

1.  It  is,  I  believe,  contemplated  to  enlarge  the  infirmary,  and  in  doing  so  it  would  be 
better  to  make  the  rooms  larger  and  more  lofty. 

2.  Proper  air  brick  ventilators  are  required  in  nearly  all  the  rooms,  with  a  communication 
with  the  outer  air,  and  with  the  inner  openings  covered  by  perforated  zinc.  The  windows 
leading  to  the  corridors  should  be  plugged  open,  so  as  to  allow  an  opening  of  half-an-inch 
to  exist  (  ermanently  ;  and  until  proper  ventilators  are  provided,  one  of  the  upper  panes  in 
the  outer  windows,  which  are  made  to  open,  should  be  fixed  a  little  open.  Special  atten- 
tion is  needed  to  the  duty  imbecile  ward. 

3.  The  beds  should  be  properly  filled,  and  the  flock  kept  properly  teased  ;  and  a  mattress 
should  be  used  on  those  bedsteads  which  have  ligid  bottoms. 

4.  No  person,  whether  child  or  otherwise,  should  be  allowed  to  lie  upon  a  bed  placed 
upon  the  floor,  without  a  bedstead. 

372.  R  4  5-  More 
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Appendix.  5    More  cheerful  and  woollen  rugs  are  desirable. 

Milk  End  Old  <i.  There    should   be   an   increased  number   of    paid    nurses,   as   recommended    by    the 

Town.  medical  officers. 

7.  The  im  lical  officers  are  not  even  now  sufficiently  paid  for  the  use  of  their  whole  time. 
Either  they  should  live  within  the  workhouse,  and  receive  board  and  lodging  in  addition  to 
their  present  salary,  or  the  salary  should  be  increased. 

8.  Lockers,  ihaus,  cushioned  seats,  book-shelves,  looking  glasses,  and  games,  are  re- 
quired.    More  convenient  seats,  and  also  sheds,  shoul  I  be  placed  in  the  sick  yards. 

9.  More  room  is  requited  in  the  infirmary. 

10.  A  special  dietaiy  for  the  aged  and  infirm  and  lunatics  should  be  provided. 

11.  The  number  of  beds  to  be  placed  in  the  different  wards  is  as  follows: 


No. 
of 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which 

No. 

No. 

of 

Ward. 

Class  of  Inmate?,  or  Purpose  to  which 

No. 

of 

Beds. 

War  J. 

Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Appropriated. 

General  Infirmary  : 

Children's  Infirmary  : 

Women's  itch  ward 

2  or  3 

11 

Receiving  ward       ... 

16 

Women's  convalescent  ward     - 

10  or  11 

7 

Itch  ward        - 

m 

19 

Women's  foul  ward 

3  or  4 

C 

Girls'  sick  ward       ... 



18 

Women's  sick  ward 

10 

5 

Ditto  -  ditto         -         -         -        — 

14 

Women's  fever  ward 

2 

4 

Ditto  -  ditto         -          -          -         — 

12 

Women's  sick  ward 

10  or  11 

3 

Boys'  sick  ward      ...         

12(a) 

Empty  -         -         -         -         - 

2  or  3 

o 

Ditto  -  ditto         ...         — 

11 

Men's  itch  ward      - 

2  or  3 

10 

7 

Men's  sick  ward     - 
Ditto     -     ditto     - 

10  or  11 

10 

In  Main  Building  : 

1 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

2  or  S 

4 

Women,  infirm  and  bed-ridden    l6orl8 

3 

Ditto     -     ditto     ... 

1 0  or  1 1 

8 

Women,  lying-in  ward    -        -     5  or  6 

3;«) 

Ditto     -     ditto     -         -         - 

2  or  3 

No.  16. 
CITY  OF  LONDON. 


Citv  of  London-. 


We  visited  the  City  of  London  Workhouse  on  24th  April  I860,  and  were  accompanied 
by  the  nurse.  The  master  and  medical  officer  arrived  before  the  inspection  had  been 
completed. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new,  very  large,  well  arranged,  and  excellent  workhouse.  It  is 
situated  near  to  the  borders  of  the  town,  in  a  salubrious  position,  and  upon  a  large  and  well 
drained  p]  t  of  land. 

There  is  a  detached  infirmary  for  the  general  sick,  which  contains  102  beds,  of  which 
nine  were  empty  at  our  visit;  also  detached  buildings  and  "rounds  for  male  and  female 
lunatics  respectively,  of  whom  there  are  now  about  60  females  and  4:3  males;  and  there 
are  several  large  wards  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  in  which  are  age  i  and  infirm  persons, 
■  f  whom  some  are  sick.  The  proportion  of  sick  women  to  sick  men  is  about  as  two  to 
one. 

There  are  not  usually  any  fever  and  small  pox  wards,  since  those  cases  are  sent  to  the 
hospitals;  but  so  etimes  one  or  more  cases  of  fever  are  admitted,  and  they  are  placed  in 
wards  with  ol  sj  an  I  two  beds  are  allowed  to  each  case.     If  a  case  of  scarlet  fever 

■were  to  occur,  it  would  be  placed  in  like  manner  with  the  old  people,  and  two  beds  allowed 
to  it.  There  arc  two  eases  of  itch  occupyi  rg  a  ward,  in  which  are  other  cases.  There  is 
no  sick  nursery,  and  hence  the  children,  when  ill,  are  placed  with  adults. 

Violent  lunatics  are  removed  to  asylums  ;  but  other  cases  are  retained  at  the  workhouse. 

The  children  are  sent  to  a  district  school. 

There  are  not  any  day  rooms,  except  in  the  apartments  for  lunatics;  but  when  the  aged 
and  infirm  improve,  they  are  removed  from  the  infirmary,  and  placed  in  wards  in  the  body 
of  the  workhouse. 

There  are  self-acting  water-closets,  sinks,  lavatories,  and  baths  on  the  different  corridors, 
and  in  sufficient  abundance. 

The  water  supply,  b'th  hot  and  cold,  is  abundant  in  ail  parts  of  the  infirmary. 

There  is  gas  in  ail  the  rooms  and  corridors;  and  the  wards  and  corridors  are  warmed  in 
the  winter  by  lar_e  steam  pipes. 

The 
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The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  several  wards,  with   the  number  of  beds  in  the  Appendix, 

infirmary,  and  in  the  apartments  for  lunatics  : 


Number 

Number 

of 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

of 

Ward. 

Beds. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

U 

Men's  sick  ward     ------ 

35 

9 

17 

G 

12 

4 

14 

18 

Ditto    -  ditto 

24 

0 

17 

7 

12 

4 

10 

16 

Ditto    -  ditto 

36 

2 

18 

3 

12 

0 

14 

17 

Ditto    -  ditto  (wet  cases)      .... 

20 

0 

18 

3 

12 

0 

0 

7 

Women's  sick  ward           ----- 

24 

9 

18 

4 

12 

0 

10 

6 

Ditto    -  ditto 

24 

9 

18 

4 

12 

0 

10 

0 

Ditto    -  ditto       ------ 

20 

3 

18 

4 

12 

0 

G 

4 

Women's  sick  and  infirm           - 

36 

2 

18 

4 

12 

0 

14 

8 

Women's  paralytic  cases           -          .          -         - 

30 

2 

18 

4 

13 

6 

14 

9 

Women's  sick  ward          - 

20 

3 

18 

3 

13 

6 

6 

10 

Ditto    -   ditto / 

24 

9 

IS 

3 

11 

G 

}  •» 

1 

+  20 

3 

13 

9 

3 

G 

11 

Women's  ajred  sick          -          -          -         -          -  f 

1 

24 
+  20 

9 
3 

18 
13 

3 

9 

11 
3 

6 
6 

},0 

1-2 

Ditlo    -  ditto        ------ 

20 

0 

18 

3 

13 

6 

6 

13 

Ditto    -  ditto        ------ 

36 

2 

18 

3 

13 

6 

14 

0 

Women's  sick  ward            - 

35 

7 

17 

G 

12 

4 

14 

1 

Ditto    -  ditto       ------ 

19 

9 

17 

6 

12 

4 

6 

3 

Women's  lying  in  ward  -          -         -          -          - 

24 

0 

17 

7 

12 

4 

8 

0 

Female  imbeciles'  bed-room       -          -         -         - 

27 

7 

15 

G 

11 

6 

10 

1 

Ditto    -  ditto       -         -         -          -         -         -f 

27 

4 

15 

10 

11 

G 

}» 

\ 

11 

10 

1 

9 

11 

6 

_ 

Female  imbeciles'  day-room     -         -          -         - 

27 

4 

20 

10 

11 

G 

4 

Female  imbeciles'  bed-room       -         -         -         - 

27 

8 

15 

G 

12 

0 

10 

3 

Ditto    -  ditto       ------ 

27 

7 

15 

9 

12 

0 

9 

- 

Female  imbeciles'  day-room     -         -          -         - 

27 

5 

20 

11 

lt> 

0 

— 

~ 

Male  imbeciles'  bed-room          - 

37 

3 

16 

10 

10 

0 

15 

City  of  London. 


Hence  it  appears  that  the  usual  height  and  width  of  the  wards  in  the  infirmary  are 
12  to   13  feet  and  18  feet,  except  in  the  top  story,  where  the  height  is  15  feet. 

The  floor  space,  and  cubical  space,  allowed  to  each  bed,  in  the  several  wards,  are  as 
follows  : 


No.  of 

Floor  Space 

Cubical  Space 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose 

to  which  Appropriated. 

allowed  to  each 

allowed  to  each 

Ward. 

Person. 

Person. 

Sup.  ft. 

Cub.  ft. 

14 

Men's  sick  ward 

----- 

45 

551 

18 

Ditto  -  ditto 

-          .           -           -           - 

42 

521 

16 

Ditto  -  ditto 

-          -           -           .          - 

47 

566 

17 

Men's  sick  ward  (wet  cases) 

-           .          - 

61 

730 

7 

Women's  sick  ward    - 

. 

45 

545 

6 

Ditto  -  ditto 

- 

45 

545 

5 

Ditto  -  ditto 

-          -          - 

62 

742 

4 

Women's  sick  and  infirm  - 

..... 

47 

568 

8 

Women's  paralytic  cases    - 

..... 

47 

639 

9 

Women's  sick  ward 

. 

61 

821 

10 

Ditto  -  ditto  -         -          - 

..... 

45 

617 

11 

Women's  aged  sick    - 

..... 

45 

617 

12 

Ditto  -  ditto 

..... 

61 

821 

13 

Ditto  -  ditto 

..... 

47 

636 

2 

Women's  sick  ward    - 

..... 

45 

549 

1 

Ditto    -   ditto 

..... 

58 

710 

3 

Women's  lyincr-in  ward 

..... 

53 

651 

2 

Female  imbeciles'  bed-room 

..... 

43 

4  92 

1 

Ditto  -  ditto 

..... 

41 

474 

Female  imbeciles'  day-room 

..... 



— 

4 

Female  imbeciles'  bed-room 

..... 

43 

515 

3 

Ditto  -   ditto 

.... 

48 

579 

Female  imbeciles'  day-room 

.... 

— . 

— 

Male  imbeciles'  bed-room  - 

-          -           .           .          - 

42 

418 

Hence  the  usual  floor  space  and  cubical  space  allowed  in  the  infirmary  is  45  to  61  super- 
ficial feet,  and  521  to  821  cubic  feet ;  and  no  ward  offers  less  cubical  space  than  is  required 
by  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
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Appendix. 
City  of  London. 


Bedding  and  fur- 
niture. 


Cleanliness. 


Ventilation. 


Nursing. 


Medical  Officer. 


As  the  infirmary  is  built  with  two  wings,  it  enable-  most  of  the  wards  to  have  windows  on 
two  sides;  and  all,  without  exception,  are  light  and  cheerful.  The  size  and  form  of  the 
rooms  are  very  co  ivenient,  and  su  :h  a-  may  be  employed  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 
The  walls  are  painted  below    and   coloured  above;    and  in  the  corridors  the  floor  is  of 

asphalt. 

Thi  bedding  consists  of  flock  placed  upon  iron  bedsteads,  with  iron  laths.  The  beds  are 
sufficiently  lull;  and  whilst  the  flock  is  noi  will  teazed  m  same  of  the  rooms,  the  beds  in 
genera)  are  very  good  and  comfortable.  The  linen  and  bed  clothes  are  good.  Thpre  are 
ivhite  counterpanes,  except  in  the  upper  floor,  where  th  y  are  yellow,  and  do  not  look  so 
cheerful  and  comfortable  as  the  former. 

There  is  a  dressier  in  the  larger  rooms,  on  and  within  which  the  crockery  and  utensils  are 
placed  or  displayed  ;  and  where  there  is  not  a  dresser,  a  table  supplies  its  place.  There  are 
tool  pans,  hot  water  tins  for  the  feet  and  chest,  and  hot  water  boi ties  in  nearly  all  the  rooms. 
In  every  room  there  are  several  metallic  and  crockery  wash-hand  basins;  also  two  or  three 
roller  towels  and  two  pieces  of  soap;  and  two  hair  brushes  and  combs.  Each  inmate 
has  a  clean  towel  weekly.  Many  of  the  inmates  have  also  their  own  comb  and  brush, 
and  towel-. 

There  are  several  small  lockers  in  each  ward  ;  but  they  seem  older  than  the  building,  and 
are  not  worthy  of  it.  There  is  also  a  night  chair  in  each  ward.  A  form  is  placid  near 
the  table,  and  there  are  a  few  arm  and  single  chairs  in  every  ward. 

Each  si,  k  person  has  a  eape  to  co^er  the  shoulders  on  sitting  up  in  bed;  and  a  flannel 
gown  is  provided  in  each  ward. 

There  area  few  prints,  some  illustrated  periodical-,  an  I  some  religious  books;  but  the 
number  is  small.  A  larger  quantity  of  illustrated  papers  were  collected  in  a  closet,  and, 
as  it  appeared  to  us,  might  with  greater  advantage  be  circulating  again  ami  again  through 
the  wards.  The  illustrated  periodicals  are  usually  left  one  day  in  eacn  ward.  We  did  not 
see  any  game-  in  the  infirmary  wards. 

There  are  bookshelves,  looking  glass,  bell,  screens,  and  table  cloths,  in  each  ward. 

The  arrangements  in  the  imbecile  wards  are  very  good,  in  some  parts  almost  luxurious. 
The  day  rooms  for  women  are  particularly  good;  and  with  the  piano,  ga  ;  es,  dolls  and 
similar  playthings,  carpets,  and  handsome  black  chimney  pieces,  they  look  well  furnished. 

There  are  pieces  of  carpet  laid  along  the  gangways  in  the  doimitories. 

The  sick  and  imbeciles  appeared  to  be  well  dad,  and  looked  very  comfoi  table. 

Perfect  cleanliness  of  linen,  floors,  tables,  furniture,  and  utensils,  was  evident  every- 
where. The  labour  bed  was  quite  clean;  and  waterproof  sheeting  is  supplied  to  all 
the  lying-in  beds. 

The  arrangements  for  ventilation  consist  of  SDen  fire  places;  windows  with  semi-circular 
top- which  fall  down  into  a  rack  ;  openings  in   the  ceiling  covered  in  with   gratings;;  air 

bricks  mai  the  fl ,  leading  from  the  corridorsj   and  windows  over  the  doors,  of  which  the 

central  part  opens  with  a  central  pin. 

There  axe  also  laige  tubes,  with  cowls   Leading  from  the  upper  corridor  to  the  rocf. 

Of  ail  these,  however,  none  are  alone  sufficient;  and  the  chief  ventilation  depends  upon 
the  windows.  Gnat  can  is  taken  by  the  medical  officer  and  nurses,  and  good  arrangements 
exist,  by  the  notches  in  the  tacks,  to  keep  Mine  of  the  windows  a  little  open;  hut  as  the 
ventilation  is  thus  in  a  Lie  at  degree  dependent  upon  the  attention  of  otheis,  it  cannot,  be 
always  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  rooms  were  close;  und  this  must  vary,  both  day  and 
night,  as  the  windows  are  open  or  not.  I  cannot  doubt  that  all  are  close  in  the  curly 
morning. 

There  are  six  paid  nurses  for  the  sick  and  imbecile-;  viz.,  one  who  superintends  all  the 
sick  in  the  infirmary  ;  one  for  the  four  wards  of  aged  and  infirm  women  ;  and  one  for 
the  thne  ward-  ol  aged  and  infirm  men,  in  the  body  ol  the  workhouse.  Two  for  the  female 
imbeciles;  and  one  for  the  male  imbeciles.  The  wages  of  these  several  persons  are 
31  /.  4s.,  28  /.  10  s.,  23  /.  10  s.,   30  /.,   25/.,  and  35  I  pel  year,  with  rations. 

There  are  not  any  paid  nicjht  nurses.  A  male  and  a  female  night  watcher  sit  up  all  night 
in  the  infirmary  :  and  when  any  case  requires  special  attention,  a  sp<  cial  nurse  is  provided. 
No  payment  is  made  to  thtse  persons;  but  they  have  extra  food. 

The  medical  officer  stated  that  the  class  of  inruatPs  in  this  unr>n  is  higher  than  else- 
where ;  since  they  weie  for  the  most  part  Gentlemen's  servants  or  small  tradesmen  ;  and 
therefore  that  the  unpaid  nurses  are  unusually  good,  and  well  conducted.  -Both  the  paid 
and  unpaid  nurses  cert  duly  appeared  to  be  respectable  persons. 

He  was  also  of  opinion  that  stimulants  were  property  administered  by  their  unpaid 
nurses;  (ihe  quantity  allowed  to  each  person  being  measured,  and  (diced  in  a  bottle  by 
the  bedside  of  the  patients  by  the  paid  nurse);  and, -in  general,  for  the  above  reasons, 
neither  the  medical  officer  nor  the  master  thought  that  any  considerable  increase  of  paid 
nurses  was  needful. 

The  medicnl  officer  thought  that  a  paid  night  nurse  should  be  appointed  for  the  infirmary, 
and  another  for  the  "body  of  the  workhouse.  None  is  necessary  for  the  lying-in  ward,  since 
only  20  to  25  cases  are  admitted  yearly. 

The  medical  officer  engages  in  gsrivate  practice,  and  lives  mar  to  the  workhouse.  He 
visits  the  woikhou-e  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  devotes  about  five  hours  .daily  to  his  duties. 

He 
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He  includes  all  the  imbeciles  on  his  list  on  account  of  the  dietary,  and  in  the  belief  that  they 
need  liis  frequent  attention  ;  so  that  with  the  infirmary,  imbecile,  and  aged  and  infirm 
wards,  he  has  about  380  persons  upon   his  books.     He   is  of  opinion  that  a  diet  for  the   City  0 

aged    and   infirm,  and   for  lunatics,  which   should  provide   meat  and   beer  daily,  would  be  

useful,  and  would  much  diminish  the  number  upon  his  list. 

The  guardians  provide  all  drugs,  but  he  dispenses  them  ;  and  lie  prefers  that  there  should 
not  be  a  dispenser.     The  cost,  of  the  drugs  is  from  120/.  to  140/.  per  year. 

They  also  supply  all  diets,  stimulants,  and  medical  appliances  when  ordered,  and  of  these 
there  is  no  stmt. 

His  salary  is  275 /.,  and  the  extras  amount  to  about  25/.  pet  year.  Since  he  has  not 
much  time  which  he  can  devote  to  private  practice,  he  thinks  that  the  salary  should  be 
400  /.  per  year. 

Somewhat  more  room  is  required  in  the  infirmary.  A  ward  is  needed  for  itch  cases, 
another  fir  children,  and  a  third  for  occasional  fever  case-.  He  does  not  think  that  day 
rooms  would  be  of  much  service  in  the  infirmary,  since  many  cases  cannot  leave  their 
room  ;  and  of  the  old  scarcely  any  would  leave  it  to  go  into  a  day  room. 

He  is  satisfied  with  the  present  cubic  space  in  the  waids,  and  has  not  seen  any  evil  result 
from  it;  but  since  there  has  been  so  much  talk  about  a  larger  quantity  being  necessary,  he 
has  advised  that  a  bed  here  and  there  should  be  withdrawn.  But  from  his  own  experience, 
he  sees  no  reason  to  change  the  present  plan. 

Roasted  meat  is  given  to  all  the  sick  on  one  day  weekly;  and  one  roasted  joint  is  sup- 
plied to  the  worst  cases  in  the  infirmary  daily.  Fish,  eggs  and  bacon,  and  similar  small 
dishes  are  cooked  in  the  infirmary  kitchen;  but  the  dinners  are  sent  from  the  general 
kitchen,  and  are  kept  warm  by  several  closely  packed  trays  being  placed  in  a  tin  box,  and 
carried  quickly  to  the  infiimary. 

The  following   are  the  recommendations   which    I  have   to   make  in    reference  to    this  Recommendations, 
generally  excellent  workhouse  : — 

1.  The  ventilation  should  no  longer  be  dependent  upon  the  windows,  but  the  central 
pane,  at  the  top  of  each  window,  should  be  made  of  perforated  glass.  The  windows  over 
the  doors  should  be  kept  open  to  the  extent  of  one  inch.  A  large  opening  made  in  the 
partition  walls,  between  the  wards  in  the  wings,  and  covertd  in  with  metal,  having  large 
perforations,  would  be  of  great  service;  and  more,  and  larger  air  bricks  could,  if  necessary, 
be  put  in  from  the  corridors.  The  dormitory  of  the  male  imbeciles  requires  speci .! 
attention. 

2.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  regulate  the  heat  with  steam  pipes  than  with  hot  water 
pipes. 

3.  More  prints,  illustrated  periodicals,  entertaining  books  and  games,  would  be  useful. 
More  arm  chairs,  of  an  easy  kind,  are,  1  think,  required. 

4.  I  do  not  doubt,  that  in  addition  to  the  paid  night  nurses,  recommended  bv  the  medical 
officer,  there  should  be  an  additional  paid  muse  in  the  infirmary;  and  that  the  stimulants 
and  medicine  should  be  given  by  the  paid  nurses  only. 

5.  A  dietary,  with  meat  and  beer  daily,  should  be  provided  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  The 
No.  0  dietary  at  this  workhouse  for  imbeciles  contains  more  meat  than  can  be  actually  eaten 
at  once. 

6.  A  large  increase  has  very  recently  been  made  to  the  salary  of  the  medical  officer  but 
the  amount  should,  in  due  tune,  be  yet  further  increased,  or  an  assistant  should  be  pro- 
vided who  would  live  within  the  workhouse,  and,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  would 
dispense  the  medicines. 

7.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  flock  in  the  beds  be  kept  soft  by  frequent  teazin*:. 

8.  An  infectious  ward,  an  itch  ward,  and  a  sick  nursery  are  needed  in  the  infirmary  ; 
and  as  the  building  is  now  lull  in  the  winter  time,  a  spare  sick  room  or  two,  and  a  day 
room  on  each  side  for  convalescents  would  be  of  advantage. 

1  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  voluntarily  place  cases  of  infectious  disease  with  others  in  the 
same  ward,  whatever  space  may  be  allowed. 


No.  17. 
STEPNEY. 


We  visited  this  union  on  25th  April  1866;  and  were  accompanied  by  the  master  and 
medical  officer. 

It  is  a  new  workhouse,  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  on  a  well  diained  and 
salubrious  plot  of  land  ;  but  immediately  in  front  of  it,  and,  indeed,  dividing  the  property 
into  two  parts,  is  ihe  railroad,  w  ith  its  disturbing  noises;  and  near  to  it  is  bow  Common, 
on  winch  are  bone  works,  which  are  said  to  fill  the  whole  surrounding  air  with  an  offensive 
odour  at  night. 

There  is  a  detached  infirmary  in  which  the  woist  cases  of  sickness  and  the  imbeciles  are 
placed;  whilst  the  upper  floor  of  the  main  building  is  occupied  by  the  wards  of  the  aged 
infirm,  and  bed-ridden,  and  by  the  nursery,  and  the  lying-in-wards.    There  are  not  any  fever 
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wards;  since  fever  and  small-pox  cases  are  sent  to   the  hospitals.     Venereal  cases  are  re- 
tained in  the  infirmary  ;  and  but  very  few  indeed  are  sent  to  the  Lock  Hospital. 

Cases  of  itch  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  same  ward  as  the  latter,  since  they  are  not 
numeious,  and  there  is  not  a  special  ward  for  them. 

The  children  occupy  a  separate  and  large  establishment  at  Limehouse. 

There  are  not  any  day  rooms  except  for  the  lunatics.  B.iths,  water-closets,  lavatories, 
and  night  stools,  abound.     There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  ^as  ;  and  of  hot  and  cold  water. 

There  ;tre  to-day  507  inmates,  of  whom  19  are  able-bodied  men,  and  45  able-bodied 
women  ;  62  are  bed-ridden  men,  and  78  bed-ridden  women  ;  there  are  also  20  male,  and 
27  female  imbeciles;  and  42  sick  males,  and  70  sick  females,  in  the  infirmary.  The  total 
number  in  the  infirmary  is  105. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  several  wards,  and  the  number  of  bed- which 
they  contaiu : — 


No.  of 

Ward. 


59 
63 
68 
12 

15 

20 
P 


49 

J<9 
45 
29 

34 
o 


5 

26 
25 
24 
22 
110 

87 

108 

107 

106 
104 
102 
101 
100 

99 

SS 

90 


Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 


Empty-  - 

Male  imbeciles'  day-room 
Male  imbeciles'  bed-room 
Men's  sick  ward     - 

Male  imbeciles'  bed-room  (night  only) 

Men's  foul  ward      - 
Ditto     -     ditto     - 

Men's  sick  ward     .... 

Female  imbeciles'  bed-room  (night  only) 

Female  imbeciles'  day-room 
Female  imbeciles'  bed-room 
Women's  sick  ward  ... 

Female  imbeciles'  bed-room  (night 

Women's  sick  ward 


only) 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


Women's  sick  ward 

Women's  foul  ward 
Ditto     -     ditto    - 
Ditto     -     ditto  - 

Men,  sick  and  bed-ridden 

Ditto  -  ditto 
Ditto  -  ditto 
Ditto     -       ditto 

Ditto     -       ditto 
Women's  lying-in-ward  - 
Women's  sick  ward 

Ditto     -     ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 


93        Children's  bed-room,  night  only 


Length.    !    Breadth. 


Ft.  in. 

24  0 

30  7 

30  7 

30  7 

30  7 

24  0 

27  0 

4-20  0 

24  0 

24  0 

24  0 

30  7 

30  7 

30  7 

30  7 

27  1 

+  20  0 

24  0 

+  17  0 

30  7 

30  7 


25 

+  25 

o 


24  0 

30  7 

19  0 

19  0 


o  / 

+  25  7 

25  7 

+  25  7 

23  9 
+  23  9 

24  10 

23  6 

24  10 
23  7 
23  8 

+  23  8 

25  9 
+  25  9 

25  5 

+  25  5 

25  7 
+  25  7 

26  0 


Ft.  in. 

15  0 

18  6 

18  6 

18  7 

18  7 

19  9 
19  2 
11  7 
19  9 
10  11 

15  0 


18 
18 
18 


18  7 


19 
11 
19 
11 
21 


12  8 
19  9 
21  3 

13  0 
13  0 


18 
14 
18 
14 


18  3 
14   3 


18 
14 
23 


12  0 
23  0 
23  0 

18 
14 
18 
14 
18 
14 
18 
14 

17   9 


Height. 

Ft.  in. 

11   0 

11   0 

11   0 

11   6 

11   6 

11  6 

11  3 

4   0 

11   3 

4   6 

11  6 

11  0 

11  0 

11  G 

11  6 

11   3 

4   6 

11   3 

4   6 

11   3 

4   6 

11   0 

11  0 

11   0 

11   0 

11  10 

2  0 

11  10 

2  0 

11  10 

2   0 

11  10 

2  0 

11  0 

11  0 

11   0 

11  0 

11  10 

2  0 

11  10 

2   0 

11  10 

2  0 

11  10 

2  0 

10  9 

Number 

of 

Beds. 


12 

12 

16 

10 

1   12 

J 

1   11 

/ 

8 


13 

12 


16 
14 
12 

13 

10 

13 

5 

5 

10 

11 

11 

10 

17 

5 

11 

11 

9 
11 
10 


16  double 
J  3  single. 
J4  double 
(6  single. 


Hence  it  appears  that  usually  the  height  and  width  of  the  wards  are  11  j  feet  and  18  to  20 
feet,  except  the  wards  on  the  upper  story,  which  extend  into  the  roof,  and  are  commonly 
about  16  feet  in  height. 

The 
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The  following  are  the  floor  space,  and  the  cubical  space,  allowed  to  each  bed  : — 


Appendix 


59 
63 
68 
12 

15 

20 

9 

8 

49 

39 

45 

29 

34 

2 

3 

5 

26 

25 

24 

22 

110 

87 

108 

107 

106 

104 

102 

101 

100 

99 

88 

90 

93 


Empty 

Male  imbeciles'  day-room 

Male  imbeciles'  bed-room  - 

Men's  sick  ward        - 

Male  imbeciles'  bed-room  (night  only) 

Men's  foul  ward        - 

Ditto  -  ditto 

Men's  sick  ward  .--'-. 
Female  imbeciles'  bed-room  (night  only)  - 
Female  imbeciles'  day-room       ... 

Ditto    -    ditto       bed-room      - 
Women's  sick  ward  - 

Female  imbeciles'  bed-room  (night  only)  - 
Women's  sick  ward  - 

Ditto     -     ditto  .... 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 

Ditto     -     ditto  .... 

Women's  foul  ward  - 

Ditto     -    ditto  - 

Ditto     -     ditto  .         .         .         . 

Men,  sick  and  bed-ridden  - 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 

Ditto     -      ditto  - 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 

Women's  lying-in  ward  .  -  -  . 
Women's  sick  ward  -  -  -         -  - 

Ditto     -     ditto 

Ditto     -     ditto 

Ditto     -     ditto 

Ditto     -     ditto       -         -         -         -         - 

Ditto     -     ditto        -         -         -         -         . 
Children's  bedroom  (night  only) 


Floor  Space 

allowed  to  each 

Person. 


<up.  ft. 
51 

47 
47 
36 
47 
43 
43 
45 


Cubical  Space 

allowed  to  each 

Person. 
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Cub.  ft. 
591 

54-2 
545 
409 
545 
57-2 
59-2 
518 


44 

503 

47 

545 

36 

409 

37 

492 

40 

518 

50 

696 

47 

545 

50 

575 

49 

568 

49 

568 

46 

620 

42 

563 

42 

568 

43 

581 

34 

372 

56 

649 

52 

571 

49 

542 

48 

637 

42 

567 

46 

615 

31 

413 

33 

354 

Bedding  and  fur- 
niture. 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  usual  floor  space  and  cubical  space,  for  day  and  night  rooms,  are 
40  to  56  superficial  feet,  and  492  to  649  cubic  feet;  and  that  in  only  three  wards  is  the 
cubical  space  less  than  500  feet  to  each  bed.     One  ward  has  less  than  400  cubic  feet. 

The  size  and  form  of  the   wards   are  very  suifable,  except  that  they   are  somewhat  too    Form  of  wards,  and 
narrow,  and   permit  the  best  use  to  be  made   of  them.     None  of  the  wards   are  either  too   general  character, 
small  or  too  wide  to  be  useful. 

The  wards  in  the  wings  of  the  infirmary  have  windows  on  two  sides,  and  are  light  and 
cheerful.  Some  of  those  in  the  centre  have  windows  only  on  one  side.  As  in  the  body  of 
the  workhouse  there  is  a  verv  long  central  corridor,  with  wards  on  either  hand,  there  can  be 
windows  on  one  side  only  ;  and  with  three  blank  walls  the  rooms  do  not  look  so  comfortable 
as  they  might  he. 

The  walls  are  generally  whitewashed,  but  the  lower  part  is  now  being  painted.  Coloured 
wash  is  placed  upon  the  walls  of  a  few  wards. 

The  beds  for  the  general  sick  are  of  flock,  whilst  those  for  dirty  cases  are  of  straw,  and 
those  for  the  imbecile  of  cocoa  fibre. 

In  some  instances  the  flock  is  not  well  teazed,  and,  indeed,  there  is  not  a  machine,  or 
any  well  arranged  plan,  for  teazing  it.  Some  are  also  too  thin,  but  very  generally  the 
flock  beds  are  fairly  good.  The  cocoa  fibre  mattresses  have  become  hollow  and  thin  in 
the  middle,  and  do  not  properly  protect  the  inmate  from  the  iron  laths  underneath.  They 
are  not  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  coir  picked  and  pulled  with  adequate  frequency. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  with  laths,  which  are  rigid,  as  in  the  Crimean  bedstead  ;  or 
more  commonly,  elastic. 

The  rugs  are  of  blue  cotton,  and  many  are  faded  and  old,  and  do  not  look  tidy.  The 
bed  coveting  is  good. 

There  is  a  cupboard  in  many  of  the  rooms,  and  shelves  in  all,  on  which  the  crockery  and 
utensils  are  placed.  There  are  no  lockers  for  the  use  of  the  inmates.  A  few  shot  t  stools 
are  provided,  and  benches  are  ordered.     There  are  chairs  and  night  stools  in  each  room. 

Two  or  three,  roller  towels,  some  soap,  three  or  four  combs,  two  flannel  gowns,  looking 
glass,  and  thermometer,  are  provided  for  each  ward  ;  and  each  inmate  has  a  towel.  There 
are  only  five  feet  warmers,  and  one  chest  warmer  in  the  infirmary.  There  is  not  a  water  or 
airbed,  but  there  are  air  cushions  and  waterproof  sheeting. 

A  few  prints  are  placed    upon  the  walls.     Some   periodicals   (costing   5  s.  weekly)  are 


provided  ;  as  also  a  few  interesting  books. 
37^- 


There  are  also  games  of  various  kinds. 
S3 


There 
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Lp]  endix. 

8l  I  I'NEY. 
Cleanliness. 
Ventilation. 


Nursing. 


Medical  Officer. 


Chaplains. 


There  is  an  aspect  of  bu  '    furniture  in   the  rooms;  and  there  are  no  signs  of 

luxury  in  these  arrangements. 

Ever)  part  of  the  linen,  bedding,  floors,  and  furniture,  was  clean. 

This  workhouse  is  another  flagrant  instance  of  the  inattention  to  ventilation.  No  wards 
could  be  more  readily  vi  n  nd  none  ought   to  be   sue-  t.-i ,  yel  the  attempts  at  venti- 

lation  are  futile,  and  1  hi  air  is  close  by  night  and  day.  The  vi  ntd  ition  is  mainlj  dependant 
upon  the  windows,  winch  are  of  semicircular  shape  at  the  t  »p,  and  draw  down  in  the  usual 
way.  There  are  open  fire-places,  and  also  one  or  more  large  openings  in  thi  ceiling, 
bj  perforated  zinc,  and  one  or  more  circular  ventilators  in  the  floor,  both  of  which 
communicate  n  th  the  outer  air.  Some  of  the  ventilators  i  1  the  ceiling,  in  the  uppi  r  rooms, 
go  through  the  roof,  and  are  protected  by  a  cowl. 

\\  e  found  these  ventilators  closed  in  many  of  the  wards,  and  those  in  the  ceiling  c  >vered 
bj  wood  or  canvas  In  cold  weather,  and  with  the  wind  incet  tain  directions,  a  large  volume 
of  cold  air  descends  from  the  large  ventilators  in  the  ceiling;  and  as  the  rooms  are  kept 
warm  by  fire  and  deficient  ventilation,  this  descent  is  objected  to  by  the  inmates. 

Tin  ie  ate  also  holes  neat  the  lop  of  the  wall,  which  permit  ventilation  in  two  or  three- 
wards,  which  wire  formerly  used  as  fever  wards,  an  I  winch  are  built  in  the  roof;  but  there 
ate  no  air  bricks,  leading  from  the  outer  air,  or  from  the  cor  idors,  and  placed  near  to  the 
floor,  or  to  the  ceiling ;  no  openings  bel «  een  the  rooms,  or  over  the  doors  ;  and  m  ■  w  indows 
swinging- on  central  pins,  in  the  walls  dividing  the  wards  from  the  corridors. 

The  padded  rooms  are  *o  damp  for  want  of  ventilation,  thai  the  padding  had  betii  tempo- 
rarily removed,  and  the  rooms,  without  the  padding,  are  unfit  for  use. 

There  are  no  ventilators  in  the  corridor-;  and  even  the  lights  which  are  placed  on  the 
stair-,  and  the  skylights  at  the  top  of  the  workhouse,  are  fixed,  and  do  not  admit  air.  The 
corridors  are  narrow. 

It  is  almost  past  belief  that  the  various  officers  and  the  visiting  committee  should  be 
aware  of  the  closeness  of  the  rooms,  and  yel  not  hive  adopted  the  simple  expedient  of 
ventdat  n.  bj  ventilators,  and  not  by  windows. 

The  urn  ery  and  some  other  wards  were  vlose,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  alter  the 
windows  had  been  opened  during  the  morning. 

There  are  n  t  any  ventilators  in  the  labour  and  lying-in-room. 

There  are  five  paid  nurses  in  this  workhouse.  One,  a  man,  superintends  the  mat  luna 
and  all  the  male  sick  cases  in  the  infirmary;  whilst  another,  a  female,  and  the  wile  of  the 
former,  performs  the  same  duties  in  reference  toth  females.  One  night  nurse  baa  charge  of 
the  whole  inlii  n  ary  at  night.  Two  1 'the  is  are  devoted  to  the  bed-riddi  n,  and  aged  men  and 
women,  and  the  lying-in  ward  in  the  b  dy  of  the  workhouse.  There  is  also  one  unpaid 
nurse  to  each  ward  ;  and  usually  there  is  a  helper;  and  some  ef them  are  unable  to  read. 

The  master  stated  that  at  present  there  is  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  unpaid  nurses, 
since  many  prefer  to  remain  in  their  wards,  even  with  the  ordinary  workhouse  diet,  and 
that  he  is  unable  to  make  a  choice. 

1  I  e  medical  officer  was  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  two  paid  nurses  for  the  lunatics 
of  1    eh  sex,  and  a  paid  night  nurse  E  r  the  body  id"  the  bouse. 

The)  had  not  heard  any  complaints  of  the  unpaid  nurses  taking  the  stimulants  of 
the  patients,  and  they  had  never  seen  any  of  them  drunk,  except  after  having  been  out 
of  the  workhouse. 

The  medical  officer  lives  near  to  the  workhouse,  and  attends  also  to  the  children  at  Lime- 
In  use  schools.  He  is  permitted  to  take  private  practice.  He  attends  at  the  workhouse 
not  Ie--  than  twice  a -day,  and  sees  ordinary  cases  of  sick  on  alternate  days,  and  important 
cases  daily,  lie  has  placed  the  imbeciles  0  1  his  li-t  in  order  to  give  them  a  better  diet; 
and  if  a  diet  w<  r«  provided  which  afforded  meat  and  beer  daily,  many  of  them,  and  of  the 
aged  sick,  would  not  be  placed  there.  He  devotes  about  lour  hours  daily  to  his  duties 
Within  the  workhouse,  and  about  two  hours  to  those  at  Limehouse,  and  to  the  journey 
to  and  fro.  He  had  363  cases  upon  his  books  last  week,  of  whom  17'J  were  aged  or  bed- 
ridden. His  salary  is  120/.  yearly  for  the  workhouse,  and  60/.  yearly  for  the  schools, 
besides  about  12/.  jearly  as  extras  for  midwifery,  and  a  sum  to  be  obtained  in  future  from 
lunacy  certificates. 

The  guardians  provide  the  drugs  for  both  these  institutions,  and  for  the  whole  district, 
and  also  a  dispensary  and  a  dispenser  away  from  the  workhouse.  The  medical  officer 
thinks  that  his  salary  for  the  wotkhouse  should  he  250  /.  per  year,  and  then  he  would  cease 
private  practice.     He  does  not  need  a  resident  assistant. 

The  infirmary  is  too  small,  and  the  lunatics  should  be  removed,  and  afford  room  for  other 
classes,  or  (he  building  should  be  enlarged,  and  the  lying-in  and  sick  cases  be  removed 
from  the  body  of  the  workhouse. 

There  are  not  many  cases  of  midwiferv.  Such  cases  remain  in  the  labour-room  for  the  first 
12  da\>,  and  are  then  removed  to  ward  No.  90.  One  nurse  to  about  50  acute,  and  to 
about  80  bed-ridden,  cases  would  suffice. 

There  are  two  chaplains  attached  to  the  workhouse,  who  each  attend  once  a  week,  and 
perform  Divine  service,  and  again  once  during  the  week,  to  visit  the  sick.  They  receive 
50/.  each  yearly,  and  tlo  not  live  in  the  workhouse.  We  found  a  man  dying,  and  learnt 
that  the  chaplain  is  not  summoned  to  see  dying  cases  until  desired  by  the  patient;  and 
when,  as  in  this  case,  the  inmate  did  not  wish  to  see  any  religious  minister,  he  died  without 
the  attendance  of  the  clergyman.     This  is  a  practice  which  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

The 


WORKHOUSE  INFIRMARIES  AND  SICK  WARDS. 


Tlie  following  are  the  recommendations  which  I  offer  respecting  this  workhouse  :  Append:*. 

1.  The  ventilation  should  be  immediately  made  good  throughout  hath   the   infirmary  and 

the  workhouse.    Air  bricks,  the  width  of  two  bucks,  should  be  inserted  in  the  outer  wail,  at  Stepney. 

the  top  of  the  wards,  and   covered  en    tin-    inside  with   perforated  zinc;   whilst  on  the  oppo- 
site wall,  or  that  separating  the  ward  from  the  i  oiridor,  there  shouid   be  windows   inserted    Recommendations 
which  should  be  fixed  open  to  the  extent  of  one  inch,    t.y    night    and   day.      When  this  lias 
been  effected,  the   large   central  ventilator  in  the  ceiling  of  the  upper  room  should  be  much 
reduced  in  size. 

Large  openings  should  be  made  over  the  doors  from  the  corridors,  and  protected  by  per- 
forated metal.  The  windows  on  the  corridors  and  -taircases  should  be  plugged  open  to  the 
extent  of  one  or  two  inches,  and  a  strip  of  perforated  zinc  placed  across  the  opening. 

The  padded  wards  demand  immediate  attention. 

2.  In  order  to  provide  more  accoinmoo  .  o  fo  th  _■  ncral  sick,  it  may  be  advisab'e  that 
the  infirmary  be  enlarged,  or  that  the  imb  ciles  be  removed  to  a  separate  building. 

Separate  itch  wards  should  be  provided. 

When  the  ventilation  of  the  wards  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse  has  been  effected, 
these  rooms  may  be  very  properly  used  as  sick  wards. 

3.  More  cupboards  or  dressers,  lockers,  b  okshelves,  and  other  furniture  should  be  placed 
in  the  wards;  and  by  cushions  upon  the  beitdres  and  chairs,  by  pnnts  upon  the  walls,  and 
by  colouring  the  walls,  an  air  of  greater  comfort  might  be  given  to  them. 

4.  More  feet  warmers,  chest  warmers,  water  beds,  bed  rests,  and  other  medical  appliances 
aie.  necessary.  Some  bedsteads  with  racks  should  be  placed  in  every  ward  ;  and  particularly 
for  bed  ridden  cases. 

5.  It    would    be   much 
Hospital. 

6.  1'aid  nurses  should  be  appointed,  as  suggested  by  the  medical  officer. 

7.  The  salary  of  the  medical  officer  should  be  increased,  with  extras. 

8.  The  flock  and  cocoa  fibre  in  the  beds  should  be  kept  in  belter  condition. 

9.  A  dietary,  with  meat  and  beer  daily,  for  the  aged  and  imbeciles,  should  be  provided. 

10.  It  would  be  much  better  to  h  ive  a  chaplain  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  to  see  daily  all  cases  who  aie  seriously  ill  or  dying. 

11.  The  following  is  the  numher  of  beds  which  should  hi  placed  in  the  -everal  wards: 


better   if  the   woist  cases   of  syphilis   were   sent    to    the    Lock 


"No. 

of 

Ward. 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which 

Ko. 

of 

Beds. 

So. 

of 

Ward. 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which 

No. 
of 

Appropiiated. 

Appropriated. 

Beds. 

59 

Empty  - 

0 

5 

Women's  sick  ward 

. 

10 

63 

Male  imbeciles'  day-room 

— 

26 

Ditto  -  ditto 

- 

8 

68 

Male  imbeciles'  bed-room 

— 

23 

Women's  foul  ward 

- 

10 

12 

Men's  sick  ward      - 

9  or  10 

24 

Ditto  -  ditto 

- 

3  or  4 

15 

Male  imbeciles'  bed-room  (night 

— 

22 

Ditto  -  ditto 

- 

3  or  4 

only). 

110 

Men,  sick  and  bed-ridden 

- 

8 

20 

Men's  foul  ward                          - 

8 

87 

Ditto  -  ditto 

- 

8 

9 

Ditto  -  ditto 

8  or  10 

108 

Ditto      ditto 

- 

8 

8 

Men's  sick  ward                         — 

8 

107 

Ditto  -  ditto 

- 

8 

49 

Female      imbeciles'      bed-room 

— 

loo 

Ditto  -  ditto 

- 

8 

(night  only). 

]04 

Women's  lying-in  ward  - 

- 

4 

39 

Female  imbeciles'  day-room 

— 

102 

Women's  sick  ward 

- 

8 

45 

Female  imbeciles'  bed-room 

— 

101 

Ditto  -  ditto 

8 

29 

Women's  sick  ward 

9  or  10 

lO0 

Ditto  -  ditto 

- 

ft 

34 

Female      imbaciles'      bed-room 

— 

99 

Ditto  -  ditto 

- 

8 

(night  only). 

88 

Ditto  -  ditto 

- 

8 

2 

Women's  sick  ward 

8  or  10 

90 

Ditto  -  ditto 

- 

8 

3 

Ditto  -  ditto 

8 

93 

Children's  bed-room  (night 

inly) 

372. 
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No.  18. 

POPL  A  R. 


IS  umber  of  beds. 


We  visited  the  Poplar  workhouse  on  26th  April  I860,  and  were  accompanied  by  the 
master. 

This  workhouse  is  somewhat  old,  and  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  consequently  in  a  low  situation,  and  in  a  locality  where 
good  drainage  is  difficult,  and  fresh  air  not  of  ready  attainment.  The  building,  however, 
is  said  to  be  well  drained  ;  and  the  front  of  it  is  more  elevated  than  the  back. 

The  workhouse  consists  chiefly  of  two  blocks  of  buildings  placed  at  right  angles  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  certain  low  workshops  and  other  buildings,  is  tolerably  open  at  the  back, 
The  guardians  contemplate  an  extension  of  the  workhouse  upon  this  plot  of  laird  ;  and 
the  new  buildings  would  doubtless  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  sick. 

This  building  contains  the  ordinary  inmates,  the  general  sick,  and  the  lunatics.  There 
is  an  abundant  supply  of  gas  and  cold  water;  but  hot  water  is  not  distributed  to  the  upper 
rooms  by  pipes,  and  can  be  obtained  there  in  small  quantities  only  from  boilers,  and  in 
larger  quantities  from  the  lower  part  of  the  building. 

There  are  water-closets  and  Lavatories  in  connection  with  many  of  the  wards  ;  and  there 
are  portable  baths. 

There  is  a  day  or  sewing  room  for  the  ordinary  inmates  ;  and  a  part  of  another  room  is 
chiefly  used  as  a  day-room  by  the  aged. 

The  children  are  sent  to  the  Whitechapel  school,  at  a  cost  of  5  s.  6  d.  per  head,  including 
all  expenses ;  but  all  under  four  years  are  retained  at  the  workhouse. 

The  lunatics  are  quiet  and  inoffensive,  and  are  mixed  with  the  other  inmates. 

Cases  of  fever,  small-pox,  itch,  and  syphilis,  are  kept,  apart  in  the  North-street  infirmary. 
This  consists  of  two  parts;  one  an  old  house,  in  which  the  cases  of  fever  are  placed,  as  well 
as  the  female  venereal  cases ;  and  a  new  building  in  the  rear,  which  was  erected  at  the  time  of 
cholera,  and  contains  cases  of  small-pox,  and  also  the  nursery  and  the  male  venereal  cases. 

This  building  is  supplied  with  cold  but  not  with  hot  water ;  and  the  latter  is  carried 
from  the  boiler  in  the  kitchen  when  required.     It  is  said  to  be  well  drained. 

There  is  a  carriage  on  two  wheels,  in  which  fever  cases  are  carried,  but  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently easy.  There  is  also  a  long  litter  borne  by  hand,  on  which  the  sick  are  carried  to 
the  workhouse;  and  both  this  and  the  carriage  are  repelling  in  appearance. 

Some,  perhaps  many,  of  the  cases  of  fever  are  sent  to  the  Fever  Hospital. 

There  are  443  inmates  to-day ;  of  whom  62  are  able-bodied,  301  aged  and  infirm,  130 
sick  and  upon  the  medical  officer's  hooks,  and  50  are  children. 

The  dimensions  of  the  several  rooms  in  which  the  sick  are  placed,  and  the  number  of 
beds  in  each  room,  are  as  follow : — 


No.  of 

Class  of  Inmates, 

Number 

or 

Lea 

,th. 

Breadlh. 

He 

ght. 

of 

Ward. 

Purpose  lo  wliich  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

8 

Male  sick  ward      - 

33 

9 

17 

1 

11 

4 

12 

2 

Ditto     -     ditto    -         -        -( 

33 

9 

16 

10 

11 

9 

\ 

12 

1 

+  33 

9 

4 

8 

1 

6 

J 

3 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

22 

10 

23 

10 

11 

9 

12 

4 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

16 

0 

23 

10 

11 

9 

9 

46 

Women's  sick  ward         -        -  f 

33 

4 

23 

0 

11 

8 

} 

21 

+  33 

4 

8 

0 

8 

3 

47 

Ditto     -     ditto                       -J 

26 
+  13 

0 
6 

23 

7 

6 
6 

11 
8 

8 
3 

1 
) 

14 

48 

Ditto     -     ditto    -         -         - 

23 

o 

11 

9 

11 

6 

7 

49 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

30 

4 

13 

9 

11 

6 

8 

50 

Women's  (sick  and  infirm)     - 

25 

7 

23 

6 

11 

6 

14 

40 

Women's  convalescent  ward    - 

30 

7 

16 

9 

11 

6 

6 

40a 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

21 

10 

18 

0 

11 

6 

14 

North-street  Old  Infirmary : 

Women's  fever  ward 

24 

o 

11 

7 

12 

3 

6 

Men's  fever  ward                     -  J 

22 

4 

23 

1 

11 

6 

\ 

9 

+  22 

4 

17 

1 

6 

0 

/ 

Women's  small-pox  ward 

14 

4 

10 

10 

8 

0 

3 

Women's  foul  ward 

15 

7 

10 

10 

7 

6 

3 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

22 

7 

10 

0 

7 

6 

4 

New  Infirmary,  North-stree 

;: 

Men's  foul  ward     - 

25 

0 

20 

0 

11 

0 

9 

Men's  small-pox  ward    - 

20 

0 

11 

9 

11 

0 

5 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

24 

7 

20 

0 

12 

9 

10 

Children's  sick  nursery  - 

25 

4 

20 

0 

12 

9 

8 

Children"s  small  nursery 

12 

2 

20 

0 

11 

3 

4 

Hence 

WORKHOUSE  INFIRMARIES  AxYD  SICK  WARDS. 
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Hence  it  appears  that  the  general  height  and  width  of  the  rooms  in  the  body  of  the  work- 
house are  11 J  feet,  and  17  to  23  feet;  but  there  is  much  irregularity,  since  all  the  rooms 
in  the  upper  storey  are  built  in  the  roof. 

Those  of  the  new  infirmary  building  are  11  to  12f  feet,  and  20  feet. 

The  floor  space,  and  cubical  space  allowed  to  each  bed  are  as  follow : — 


Appendix. 
Poplar. 


No.  of 

Floor  Space 

Cubical  Space 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

allowed 

allowed 

"Ward. 

to  each  Person. 

to  each  Person. 

Sup.  feet. 

Cub.  feet. 

8 

Male  sick  ward          ------- 

48 

544 

2 

Ditto  -  ditto 

47 

576 

3 

Ditto  -  ditto 

45 

533 

4 

Ditto  -  ditto 

42 

498 

46 

Women's  sick  ward  ------- 

49 

531 

47 

Ditto     -     ditto 

51 

570 

48 

Ditto     -     ditto        ------- 

39 

447 

49 

Ditto     -     ditto 

52 

599 

50 

Women's  (sick  and  infirm)          - 

43 

494 

40 

Women's  convalescent  ward       - 

85 

982 

40a 

Ditto     -     -     -     ditto                

North-street  Old  Infirmarv  : 

28 

323 

_ 

Women's  fever  ward           ------ 

47 

571 

— 

Men's  fever  ward       ------- 

57 

913 

_ 

Women's  small-pox  ward  ------ 

52 

414 

- 

Women's  foul  ward    ------- 

50 

422 

Ditto     -     ditto 

New  Infirmary,  North-street : 

75 

565 

_ 

Men's  foul  ward         ------- 

56 

611 

_ 

Men's  small-pox  ward        ------ 

47 

517 

- 

Ditto     -     ditto                  

49 

627 

- 

Children's  sick  nursery       ------ 

63 

807 

— 

Children's  small  nursery    ------ 

61 

684 

Thus,  the  general  floor  space  and  cubical  space  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse  is  42  to 
52  superficial,  an  I  447  to  599  cubic  feet;  but  four  wards  there,  and  two  small-pox  wards 
in  the  North-street  Infirmary,  have  less  than  500  cubic  feet  to  each  bed. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  wards  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse  is  very  varied  Many  General  character 
are  irregular  in  form,  and  project  into  the  roof.  Many  have  outside  windows  on  one  side  of  rooms, 
only,  and  inner  windows  on  the  opposite  side,  which  lead  into  the  corridors.  Others  have 
outside  windows  on  two  or  even  on  three  sides.  The  walls  are  coloured  green  and  blue, 
each  six  months  alternately,  so  as  to  render  them  more  agreeable  to  the  inmates  ;  and  in 
general  everything  has  been  done  to  render  the  wards  ii^ht  and  cheerful,  which  old  and 
irregularly  built  rooms  will  admit  of.  All  the  rooms  are  sufficiently  large  to  be  useful ;  aud 
some  are  so  large  and  wide  as  to  admit  of  three  rows  of  beds. 

The  rooms  in  the  old  part  of  the  infirmary  are  small,  oil,  and  wretched;  with  the 
exception  of  that  occupied  by  male  fever  cases,  which  is  la  ger,  and  open  to  the  roof. 
Those  in  the  newer  part  are  larger;  but,  having  windows  o:i  one  s:de  o:ilv,  are  not  so 
cheerful,  airy,  and  healthful  as  they  should  be. 

Generally  speaking,  the  character  of  the  rooms  is  not  so  goo  I  as  that  of  sick  wards 
should  be. 

The  bedding  consists  of  h  flock  bed  and  iron  bedstead;  and  when  there  are  iron  laths,    Bedding  and  furni- 
and  not  sacking,  there  is  a  thick  cocoa-fibre   mattress  placed   under  the  bed      The  linen    ture- 
is  goud,  but  not   of  very   good    colour.     The   rugs  are  chiefly  of  blue  cotton,  but  some  are 
woollen;  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  are  as  cheerful  and  good   as  they  sh  mid  be. 
The   bedsteads  are   six   feet  three  inches  in  length,  by  two  feet  six  inches  in  breadth  ;  and 
nearly  all  have  racks. 

There  are  no  lockers.  Night-stools,  screeus,  thermometer,  look;ng-g.ass,  and  small 
bookshelves,  are  found  in  all  the  wards.  There  are  also  large  woollen  nightgowns  and 
capes,  and  a  few  prints.  Six  copies  of  four  illustrated  periodicals  are  supplied  w  eklv  ;  aud 
there  are  some  religious  books. 

Arm-chairs  and  single  chairs  are  found  in  all  ihe  wards.  There  is  a  stove  which  projects 
into  the  room,  and  affords  space  on  which  to  warm  the  plates,  and  a  boiler;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  fire-place  is  open. 

Three  roller  towels  are  supplied  to  each  ward,  and  may  be  exchanged  at  any  time  for 
clean  ones  ;  but  no  small  towels  are  given.  There  are  three  sets  of  combs  and  brushes  to  each 
ward,  and  the  soap,  for  the  use  of  the  inmates  only,  is  supplied  in  any  required  quantity. 

There   are  water  or  air    beds  and  cushions  in  the  workhouse,   which  are  sent  to  the . 
North-street  Infirmary,  as  occasion  may  require  ;  but  yet  bed  sores  do  sometimes  occur  in 
the  infirmary. 
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Cloaulininsi 
Ventilation. 


Nursing. 


Chaplain. 


Medical  officer 


Recommendations. 


Every  part  of  the  linen,  wards  anil  furniture,  was  clean;  more  so,  perhaps,  than  might 
have  been  exacted  in  an  old  workhouse. 

The  ventilation  is  effected  in  a  very  varied  manner,  and  vet  is  not  satisfactory.  In  some 
of  the  wards,  a>  No.  8,  bi  eides  a  gas  ventilator,  which  is  always  let  i 1 1  r < .  the  ro  f,  there  are 
windows  in  the  partition  wall  of  the  corridor,  which  tire  left  open  at  night,  and  ventilators 
in  both  walls,  one  set  of  which  are  fastened  up  and  closed.  In  many  cases  ventilators  are 
attached  to  the  doors  ;  and  in  some  there  are  large  openings  between  the  rooms.  There  are 
also  a  very  few  air-bricks. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  care,  the  ventilators  in  the  walls  are  imperfect,  insufficient. 
and  not  well  placed.  Some  of  the  rooms,  as  No.  48,  weie  close  at  oar  visit  ;  and  ail  ore  close 
during  the  night  The  master  pays  much  attention  to  this  matter,  and  h  is  the  windows 
opened  in  the  very  early  morning,  and,  for  the  time,  renders  the  air  tolerably  good;  but 
having  regard  to  the  low  situation  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  character  of  the  air,  and  the 
existing  system,  the  ventilation  requires  attention. 

There  is  much  less  attempt  at  ventilation  in  the  new  infirmary  buildings.  In  the  old 
fever  wards  there  are  large  gratings  in  the  wall  at  the  top,  on  one  or  both  sides.  The 
ventilation  of  the  female  fever  ward,  however,  is  not  at  all  so  good  as  it  should  be;  and 
indeed  the  ward,  for  the  size,  number  of  inmates,  situation  on  the  ground  floe*,  and  venti- 
lation is  quite  unfit  fcai  the  treatment  of  such  important  ca-es.  We  saw  a  poor  woman 
lying  in  a  state  of  muttering  delirium,  wdio,  with  her  husband  and  child,  had  nootatly  been 
admitted,  and  who  certainly  should  have  been  taken  to  the  lever  hospital. 

There  is  only  one  paid  nurse  for  the  sick  in  the  body  of  ihe  workhouse,  and  she  has  been 
appointed  very  recently,  at  a  salary  of  25  I.  pei  year.  There  is  also  a  paid  nurse,  receiving 
a  salary  of  30  guineas  per  year,  at  the  North-street  Infirmary. 

There  is  an  unpaid  nurse  in  each  ward  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse.     The  nurse  at  the 
infirmary  has  now    two  female  and  two  male  helpers  ;  but  when  there  are  more  eases  there 
she  has  four  women  to  help.     With  a  full   infirmary  there   is,  however,  some  difficulty 
inducing  the  inmates  ol  the  workhouse  to  live  in  the  infirmary,  and  tend  the  sick. 

The  master  states  that  one  additional  nurse  is  needed  m  the  body  of  the  workhouse.  It  is  not 
needful  to  have  a  paid  night  nurse,  but  there  are  always  three  men  and  one  woman  employed 
as  nigh:  watciiers,  who  sit  up  ail  the  night.  He  speaks  very  highly  of  his  unpaid  nurses, 
and  considers  them  quite  fitted  to  administer  stimulants  and  medicine  to  the  inmates.  He 
bad  never  known  then  to  be  drunk  in  the  house;  and  no  Complaints  have  over  reached 
him  that  tliey  drank  tne  beer,  wine,  <fcc.  of  the  patients.  He  affirms  that  they  are  well 
conducted.    Some  of  them  cannot  read.     The  inmates  are  willing  to  become  nurses. 

About  24  to  30  cases  of  midwifery  occur  in  the  workhouse  during  the  year,  and  the 
master  does  not  think  that  a  special  nurse  is  required  for  them.  The  guardians  do  not 
employ  a  midwife  for  these  cases,  but  the  medical  officer  attends  to  them. 

About  20  inmates  of  each  sex  require  some  attention  during  the  night. 

The  chaplain  performs  Divine  service  on  one  day  in  the  week,  and  visits  the  workhouse 
on  three  or  lour  other  d>ys.  He  also  sees  those  who  are  seriously  ill  ;  and  is  sent  for  to 
see  dying  persons.     Ministers  of  all  religious  denominations  are  admitted. 

The  medical  officer  attends  at  the  workhouse  on  three  or  four  days  weekly,  and  his 
assistant  attends  daily.  He  attends  whenever  summoned  to  an  urgent  case,  but  is  not  sent  for 
to  a  dying  case  when  it  had  been  -een  during  the  day,  and  was  hopeless.  The  guardians 
provide  the  medicines,  but  not  a  dispenser.  About  three  to  four  hours  daily  are  devoted  to 
the  workhouse  and  the  North-street  Infirmary  ;  and  the  medical  officer  himself  always 
attends  at  the  latter  place. 

His  salary  is  only  about  50/.  per  year,  besides  extras  for  midwifery  and  lunacy  certifi- 
cates, which  amount  to  about  46 1.  He  thinks  that  the  salary  should  be  increased  to 
luo/.  or  150/.  yearly,  and  the  guardians  should  provide  a  dispenser.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
another  paid  clay  nurse,  and  a  night  nurse  should  be  appointed  for  the  body  of  the  work- 
house; and  also  a  night  nurse  at  the  infirmary  so  long  as  fevtr  and  small-pox  cases  are  kept 
there.  The  (ever  cases  do  well  in  the  fever  ward-,  although  so  old  ;  and  the  nurses,  both 
paid  and  unpaid,  are  very  efficient;  but  the  new  cholera  buildings  are  ill-ventilated,  and  not 
better  than  the  old  fever  wards. 

Roasted  meat  is  provided  twice  a  week;  and  the  meat  is  cooked,  with  great  ease,  in  a 
I  rge  gas  stove. 

The  guardians  freely  supply  all  extra  diets,  stimulants,  and  medical  appliances. 

Various  improvements  have  been  suggested  from  time  to  time;  but  the  existing  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  present  building,  or  of  pulling  it  down,  has  pre- 
vented any  action  being  taken. 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  which  I  offer  respecting  this  workhouse:  — 

1.  The  retention  of  fever  and  small-pox  cases  should  be  entirely  discontinued,  and  they 
should  be  sent  to  the  proper  hospitals. 

2.  The  old  buildings  at  the  North-street  Infirmary  are  quite  unfit  for  sick  persons,  and 
.-hould  be  closed  at  once. 

3.  The  new  buildings  are  not  well  placed,  since  windows  cannot  be  opened  in  the  back 
wall  ;  and  hence  the  rooms  are  neither  sufficiently  well  lit  nor  well  ventilated. 

4.  It 
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4.  It  would  be  far  better,  with  existing  arrangements,  to  send  the  greater  part  of  the 
venereal  cases  to  the  Lock  Hospital. 

5.  Proper  baths  with  hot  and  cold  water,  separate  water  or  air  beds  and  cushions,  and 
proper  medical  appliances,  should  be  provided  at  this  infirmary.  Cases  of  bed  sores  have 
occurred  there,  and  in  future  should  be  prevented. 

6.  An  easy  and  more  suitable  fever  carriage,  on  four  wheels,  should  be  provide' I. 

7.  The  position  of  the  present  workhouse  is  not  by  any  means  so  favourable  as  one 
which  might  be  found  in  a  more  elevated  locality  not  far  distant.  It  is  to  mv  mind  very 
doubtful  whether  it  is  advisable  that  much  money  should  be  spent  upon  it,  either  to  enlarge 
it  for  ordinary  inmates  or  for  the  sick.  It  is  true  that  whilst  the  workhouse  is  not  good 
enough  for  the  sick,  it  may  not  be  so  unfit  for  the  occupation  of  ordinary  cases  as  to  render 
it  essential  that  the  building  should  be  pulled  down  ;  but  having  regard  to  its  defects,  which 
are  irremediable,  to  the  presumed  value  of  the  site,  and  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a 
more  suitable  site  without  great  cost,  it  would,  I  think,  be  wise,  and  a  matter  of  sound 
economy,  to  build  a  new  workhouse  with  proper  hospital  buildings  elsewhere. 

8.  Something  might  be  done  to  improve  the  ventilation  of  the  wards  in  the  present  build- 
ing, by  inserting  near  to  the  ceiling  open  air-bricks  of  large  dimensions,  and  covered  with 
perforated  zinc,  in  opposite  walls;  by  plugging  open  a!l  doors  and  windows  for  ventilation 
leading  from  the  corridors;  by  placing  new  ventilating  windows  in  certain  partition  walls, 
as  in  that  between  Nos.  48  and  49 ;  and  by  maintaining  a  freer  current  of  air  through  all  the 
corridors.     Larger  ventilaiors  with  cowls  might  also  be  placed  in  the  roof. 

It  would  be,  however,  necessary  for  the  inspector  and  guardians  to  consider  the  special 
conditions  of  each  ward  separately. 

9.  A  special  dietary,  with  meat  and  beer  daily,  should  he  provided  for  the  aged  and 
infirm. 

1().  There  should  be  another  |  aid  nurse  appointed  for  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  and  also 
two  or  three  paid  night  nurses — one  or  two  for  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  and  one  for  the 
North-street  Infirmary.  So  long  as  fever  and  small-pox  cases  are  kept  at  the  infirmary,  the 
nurse  should  have  a  paid  day  assistant. 

11.  The  medical  officer  should,  I  think,  «ttend  personally  once  a  day,  at  both  the  work- 
house and  the  infirmary ;  and  he  should  be  *ent  for  to  all  dyinp;  cases  which  have  not 
been  seen  for  several  hours.  The  fever  wards  should  be  visited  twice  a  day  regularly,  so 
long  as  fever  cases  are  found  therein. 

His  salary  should  be  increased,  and  a  dispenser  provided,  who  might  also  act  as  clerk, 
or  superintend  the  nursing. 

12.  Lockers,  prints,  and  games,  and  some  additional  furniture,  should  be  supplied. 

13.  Hot-water  pipes  and  baths  should  be  placed  on  each  floor  and  in  each  lavatory,  both 
in  the  workhouse  and  the  infirmary. 

14.  The  following  is  the  number  of  beds  which  should  he  placed  in  each  ward  : — 


Apper/dia- 
Poflar. 


No.  of 

Class  of  Inmates, 

Number 

1 
iNo.  of  ;                     Class  of  Inmates, 

Number 

or 

of 

or 

of 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Ward.  |         Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

8 

Male  sick  ward      - 

10 

North  Street,  Old  Infirmary  : 

2 
3 

Ditto  -  ditto 

Ditto  -  ditto          ... 

10 

8 

- 

Women's  fever  ward 

3  or  4 

4 
46 

Ditto  -  ditto 
Women's  sick  ward 

6 

- 

Men's  fever  ward     ... 
Women's  small-pox  ward 

6 
1  or  2 

47 

Ditto     -     ditto 

— 

Women's  foul  ward 

■2 

48 

Ditto     -     ditto 

4 

— 

Ditto     -     ditto 

3 

49 
50 

Ditto     -     ditto 
Women's  (sick  and  infirm) 

8 
8  or  9 

New  Infirmary,  North-street : 

40 

Women's  convalescent  ward     - 

9 

- 

Men's  foul  ward      - 

8 

40a 

Ditto         -         ditto 

6  or  7 

- 

Men's  sm»ll-pox  ward 

S 

- 

Ditto     -      ditto 

6  or  8 

- 

Children's  siek  nursery    - 

— 

Children's  small  nursery 

372. 
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No.  19. 


ST.  MARGARET  AND  ST.  JOHN'S,  WESTMINSTER. 


St.  Margaret 
and  St.  John's, 
Westminster. 


Number  of  beds 
rmd  size  of  rooms. 


We  visited  this  workhouse  on  27th  April  18G6,  and  were  accompanied  by  the  master. 
We  also  had  the  advantage  of  a  conference  with  the  medical  officer. 

This  is  one  of  two,  and  the  smaller  of  the  two,  workhouses  belonging  to  the  parish.  It 
consists  of  a  new-looking  building,  entirely  enclosing  and  almost  altogether  covering  the 
small  plot  of  land  upon  which  it  is  built;  and  it  is  placed  near  to  a  densely-populated 
locality,  with  narrow  streets  and  close  air. 

In  addition  to  the  main  body  of  the  building,  in  which  the  general  sick  and  the  ordinary 
inmates  aie  placed,  there  are  small  wards  in  which  cases  of  fever,  small-pox,  itch,  and 
lunacy  are  plated  ;  hut  with  the  exception  of  about  '20  cases  yearly,  all  fever  cases  are 
sent  to  the  fever  hospitals;  and  lunatics  are  not  permanently  retained  there. 

We  did  not  find  a  case  of  fever  in  those  wards: 
ward  on  the  women's  side. 


but  two  cases  of  itch  occupied  the  fever 


The  wards  for  males  and  females  are  on  separate  sides  of  the  centre  of  the  building, 
and  are  the  exact  counterparts  of  each  other;  but  as  able-bodied,  aged  and  infirm,  and 
convalescent  cases  sleep  together  in  the  same  ward  (No.  65),  tliere  is  no  sufficient  attempt 
at  classification. 

The  children  aie  placed  in  a  separate  school.     The  drainage  is  said  to  be  good  ;  and  the 
supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  and  <>as,  ample;  but  we  found  one  of  the  tanks  for  hot  water 

out  of  order,  and  learnt  that  for  many  months  past  it  had    not  supplied    hot  water.     There 
is  a  sufficient  supply  of  water-closets,  baths,  and  lavatories.     The  building  is  in  ureal   part 
fireproof. 

The  number  of  inmates  is  173,  of  whom  20  are  able-bodied,  134  aged  and  infirm,  and 
sick,  and  29  children.     The  workhouse  is  always  very  nearly  full. 

1  he  Following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  various  wards,  with  the  number  of  beds  in  each 
ward. 


No,  of 

Class  of  Inmates, 

Number 

or 

Length. 

Breadth. 

lie 

ght. 

of 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft 

in. 

Ft. 

ill. 

77 

Women's  sick  ward        -        -f 

19 

6 

15 

3 

n 

o    1 

13 

78 

+  21 

10 

18 

G 

n 

o ; 

79 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

10 

0 

15 

3 

n 

0 

3 

89 

Women's  lying-in  ward  -        -  f 

19 

6 

15 

3 

n 

o   1 

12 

+  21 

10 

18 

6 

u 

u 

05 

Women's  dormitory  (convales-J 

19 

G 

15 

3 

n 

9  double. 

cent).                                        \_ 

+  21 

10 

18 

6 

n 

0  J 

2  single. 

1G 

Men's  sick  ward                       -J 

19 

6 

12 

G 

10 

9   1 

5 

+     5 

9 

1 

6 

10 

9    / 

12 

Ditto     -     ditto    -         -        -f 

19 

+     5 

G 
9 

12 
1 

6 
6 

10 
10 

0| 

5 

21 

Ditto     -     ditto    -         -        -J 

19 

6 

12 

6 

11 

o  1 

0 

I 

+  10 

0 

3 

0 

11 

o    / 

20 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

13 

6 

8 

6 

11 

0 

2 

18 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

13 

6 

8 

6 

11 

0 

o 

17 

Ditto     -     ditto    -         -        -J 

19 

6 

12 

G 

11 

°    1 

6 

[ 

+  10 

0 

3 

0 

11 

o    / 

11 

Women's  itch  ward 

14 

10 

14 

0 

10 

0 

5 

19 

Men's  itch  « ;>rd     - 

14 

10 

14 

0 

10 

0 

5 

9 

Women's  insane    ward    (not  f 

15 

0 

13 

3 

10 

9 1 
9 

9    ] 

used).                                       < 

—    7 

0 

1 

9 

10 

4 

1 

—    5 

0 

1 

3 

10 

12 

Men's  insane  ward  (not  used)  f 

15 

0 

13 

3 

10 

9    1 

9 

9    J 

\ 

—    7 

0 

1 

9 

10 

4 

—    5 

0 

1 

3 

10 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  usual  height  of  the  rooms  is  11  feet;  whilst  the  width  is  very 
various. 


The 
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The  floor  space  and  cubical  space  to  each  bed  are  as  follows  : 
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77 
and 
78  . 
79 
89 
65 
1G 
12 
21 
•20 
18 
17 
11 
19 
9 
12 


Women's  sick  ward 

Ditto     -     ditto 
Women's  lying-in  ward     - 
Women's  dormitory  (convalescent) 
Men's  sick  ward        - 

Ditto     -     ditto 

Ditto     -     ditto       ... 

Ditto     -     ditto 

Ditto     -     tlii  to       - 

Ditto     -     ditto       -         -         - 
Women's  sick  ward  - 
Men's  itch  ward 

Women's  insane  ward  (not  used) 
Men's  insane  ward  (not  used)    - 


Sup.  feet- 


Cub.  feet. 
593 


51 

559 

58 

643 

35 

386 

50 

543 

50 

543 

46 

502 

57 

631 

57 

631 

46 

502 

42 

415 

42 

415 

45 

484 

45 

484 

Form  of  wards  and 
treneral  character. 


Bedding  and  fur- 
niture. 


The  usual  floor  space  and  cubical  space  is  therefore  12  to  57  superficial,  and  415  to 
643  cubic  feet ;  and  four  of  the  wards  offer  less  than  500  cubic  feet  to  each  bed. 

The  rooms  are  irregular  in  form,  in  a  degree  which  I  have  not  seen  equalled  in  auv  other 
building  whatever;  and  indeed  it  is  almost  incredible  that  any  architect  could  have  had  in- 
genuity enough  to  devise  a  workhouse  in  which  the  staircases  are  so  winding  and  dark, 
and  bounded  by  angular  walls,  the  corridors  so  narrow,  the  rooms  so  generally  small,  and 
with  scarcely  one  room  in  the  whole  building  which  has  four  right  angles,  or  the  form,  of 
which  is  regular.  So  ill-devised  a  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick  must  surely 
be  unique.  Even  the  larger  rooms  are  divided  into  two  parts,  which  communicate  by  a  wide 
archway,  and  are  of  unequal  form  and  size. 

There  aie  windows  on  two  sides  of  the  wards  in  a  large  majority  of  the  wards,  but  they 
are  small ;  and  although  probably  sufficient  light  is  admitted,  many  of  the  wards  look 
anything  but  cheerful. 

The  bedding  consists  of  flock  beds  placed  upon  iron  bedsteads,  with  iron  laths.  The 
bedsteads  are  six  feet  to  six  feet  three  inches  in  length,  and  two  feet  five  inches  to  two  feet 
six  inches  in  breadth  ;  but  some  of  the  beds  are  not  made  long  enough  to  cover  the  bottom 
of  the  bedsteads.  The  bedding  is,  I  owever,  generally  good  ;  and  the  bed  covering  suffi- 
cient. 

There  are  a  few  common-looking  lockers,  and  some  night-chairs  in  each  ward.  The 
forms  have  no  backs  or  cushions  to  them  ;  and  the  chairs  are  few,  although  with  the  beds 
the  small  irregular  roDius  are  nearly  filled.  There  are  extremely  few  cupboards  and  book- 
shelves. The  prints  are  very  few  and  uninteresting.  The  supply  of  illustrated  periodicals 
has  recently  been  stopped,  except  a  copy  of  the  "  Illustrated  News,"  which  the  chaplain 
brings.  There  is  a  very  small  library  ;  and  a  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  are  placed  in  each 
ward.  There  are  no  games,  as  draughts  and  dominoes;  and  the  inmates  sat  in  all  the  rooms 
without  amusement  or  occupation. 

There  is  not  a  table  in  the  itch  and  fever  ward  ;  and  a  woman  sittting  in  that  ward  ate 
her  dinner  upon  her  lap. 

On  the  whole  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  furniture,  and  there  is  very  little  that  gives 
an  aspect  of  comfort  to  the  wards. 

One  towel  is  supplied  10  each  inmate,  and  several  roller  towels  to  a  whole  ward.  Soap  is 
distributed  to  each  ward.     The  sheets  are  changed  weekly,  and  usually  more  frequently. 

The  linen,  wards,   and  furniiure   were  clean.     The  linen   of  the  labour  bed    was  a  little   Cleanliness 
stained;  but  there  was  a   mackintosh   sheeting;  and  the  bed,   as  well  as  the  other  beds  in 
the  lying-in  wards,  were  clean. 

The  ventilation  of  this  workhouse  is  exceedingly  bad,  although  there  are  commonly  win- 
dows on  two  sides  of  the  wards  ;  and  there  are  also  one  or  two  open  fire-places  in  each  room. 
Theie  are  a  very  few  air  bricks  in  the  workhouse,  and  they  were  closed;  but  many  of  the 
rooms  had  no  ventilators.  Even  in  a  large  room  there  were  onlv  two  air  bricks.  There 
were  no  panes  of  perforated  glass  in  the  windows;  no  ventilators  in  the  roof;  no  opening 
over  the  doors.  The  wards  were  said  to  be  exceedingly  close  at  nio-ht ;  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  radical  defect  in  the  construction  of  the  building,  and  the  close  air  of  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood,  they  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  air  in  the  corridors  and 
various  small  rooms,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  was  very  close  and  disagreeable. 
No  ventilation  whatever  exists  in  the  miserably  small  fever  wards. 

There  are  three  paid  nurses,  viz.,  one  for  the  lying-in  ward,  wdio  is  also  the  midwife ;  one  Nursin 
for  the  female  infirmary,  and  one  for  the  male  infirmary  ;  each  of  whom  receives  16/.  per 
year,  with  rations.  They  do  not  sleep  in  the  wards.  There  is  also  at  least  one  pauper 
helper  to  each  ward,  and  she  sleeps  with  the  inmates;  but  there  is  difficulty  in  obtaining 
pauper  help  ;  and  when  they  have  become  useful,  and  particularly  at  the  season  of  the  year 
when  work  may  be  readily  obtained,  they  leave  the  workhouse. 
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Chaplain. 


Recommendations. 


There  is  not  a  paid  night  nurse,  neither  is  there  an  appointed  pauper  night  nur»e  ;  but 
the  pauper  helpers  act  as  night  nuises,  as  mvamnn  may  require. 

The  medical  officer  advises  that  there  should  be  another  paid  nurse  on  the  men's  side, 
and  also  a  paid  night  nurse. 

The  sicK  wards  are  not  looked  at  night. 

There  is  a  chaplain,  who  attends  lour  or  five  days  weekly,  and  performs  Divine  service, 
and  reads  prayers  in  the  wards.  He  is  always  sent  lor  in  cases  of  danger,  and  to  the 
dyinu.     T!u  salary  is  60'L  per  year. 

The  medical  officer  has  held  the  appointment  for  about  30  years,  and  still  performs  the  duties 
in  person.  He  attends  during  about  two  hours  daily,  and  on  all  dying  cases,  and  when- 
ever he  is  se  t  for.  He  does  in >t  employ  an  assistant  in  this  duty,  but  his  medicines  are 
dispensed  by  a  druggist,  at  a  cost  of  about -26 /.  or  30 7.  per  year.  The  guardians  provide 
cod-liver  oil,  quinine,  BaTSaparilla,  sulphur,  and  lard. 

His  salary  is  100/  per  year;  and  there  are  not  any  extras,  even  for  midwifery. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  the  guardians  should  find  all  the  drugs;  and  that  with  the  present 
salary  there  should  be  payment  for  extras,  viz.,  for  midwifery,  lunacy  certificates,  and 
vaccinations. 

Roasted  meat  is  supplied  twice  a  week;  and  whatever  diets,  stimulants,  and  medical 
appliances  are  ordered,  are  readily  supplied. 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  which  I  make  in  reference  to  the  workhouse: 

1.  The  character  of  this  workhouse  differs  somewhat  from  others,  since  it  is  rather 
intended  to  bfi  a  temporary  residence  for  paupers  on  their  way  to  the  larger  workhouse  at 
Kensington,  than  a  place  where  they  should  he  permanently  treated,  and  hence  may  not 
need  the  same  appliances  aud  comforts  which  ought  to  be  present  in  a  workhouse;  but 
I  am  still  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  fit  for  the  proper  care  of  the  sick  in  its  present  state,  and 
should  be  discontinued.  As  lam  informed,  the  guardians  desire,  and  intend,  to  remove 
the  workhouse  to  a  larger  site,  and  to  rebuild  it  in  a  more  suitable  manner. 

2.  The  ventilation  should  be  at  once  improved  in  every  ward  and  corridor.  Air  bricks, 
of  a  somewhat  larger  size,  should  be  inserted  in  the  opposite  sides  of  every  room,  and  as 
near  to  the  ceiling  as  practicable,  and  kept  open  night  and  day,  care  being  taken  to  cover 
tbe  inside  with  perforated  zinc  if  needful.  Openings  of  large  size  should  be  made  above 
each  door  leading  from  the  corridors,  and  covered  with  perforated  zinc;  and  ventilators, 
similarly  covered,  should  be  placed  in  the  ceilings  of  the  upper  floor. 

The  windows  in  the  corridors  should  have  perforated  glass  panes;  and  something  should 
be  done  to  substitute  iron  railings  for  walls  on  the  staircases,  to  render  them  more  light 
and  any. 

Cases  of  itch  should  not  be  placed  in  the  fever  ward. 

No  cases  of  fever  or  small-pox  should  be  treated  in  this  workhouse. 

Greater  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  bed  sores. 

6.  Prints,  illustrated  periodicals,  amusing  and  religious  books,  games,  lockers,  cupboards, 
book-shelves,  and  looking-glasses, should  be  provided  ingreater  abundance.  The  forms  should 
have  backs  and  cushions.  An  air  of  comfort  should  he  given  to  the  rooms;  and  it  would 
further  tend  to  that  end  if  the  wards  were  coloured  of  a  light  blue  or  light  green  colour. 

7.  One  or  two  paid  night  nurses  should  be  provided. 

8.  The  emoluments  of  the  medical  officer  should  be  increased,  and  the  guardians  should 
provide  all  the  drugs. 

9.  \  day  room  on  each  sine  is  needed  for  the  use  of  the  sick  and  convalescent. 

10.  A  dietary,  with  meat  aud  beer  daily,  should  be  provided  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

11.  Some  of  the  wards  are  overcrowded.  Two  women,  whether  sick  or  convalescent, 
should  not  occupy  the  same  bed  ;  and  only  the  following  number  of  single  beds  should  be 
placed  in  each  ward. 


a. 

4. 
5. 


Class  of  Inmates, 

Numlier 

No.  of 

Class  of  Inmates, 

Number 

of 

or 

Ward. 

Puipese  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

77] 

and  i 

2) 

Men's  sick  ward     - 

3  or  5 

Women's  sick  ward 

11 

20 

Ditto  -  ditto 

2 

78  J 
79 

18 

Ditto  -  ditto 

2 

Ditto     -     ditto 

2  or  3 

17 

Ditto  -  ditto 

3  or  5 

89 

Women's  lying-in  ward   - 

10  or  1 1 

11 

Women's  itch  ward 

2  or  4 

65 

Women's  dormitory  (convales- 
cent). 

■~ - 

19 
9 

.Men's  itch  ward       - 
Women's     insane     ward     (not 

used). 
Men's  insane  ward  (not  used). 

2  or  4 

1G 

Men's  sick  ward 

3  or  5 

12 

Ditto  -  ditto          - 

3  or  5 

12 
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No.  20. 


ST.    JAMES,    WESTMINSTER. 


Appti.db 


We  visited  this  workhouse  on  28th  April  and  8th  May  1866,  and  were  accompanied  by 
the  master  and  medical  officer. 

It  is  situate  in  Poland-street,  in  the  centre  of  a  populous  district,  and  is  well 
drained.  Certain  parts  of  the  building  are  very  old  ;  and  a  row  of  old  houses  belonging 
to  the  parish  occupy  the  land  immediately  facing  the  street,  and  might,  if  needful,  be  pulled 
down  for  the  enlargement  of  the  workhouse.  The  building  on  the  north  side  is  of  recent 
erection,  and  of  improved  construction. 

The  sick  are,  for  the  most  part,  placed  in  separate  sick  wards,  the  women  being  in  the 
new,  and  the  men  in  the  old  buildino- ;  but  a  few  are  found  from  time  to  time  in  the  aged  and 
infirm  wards. 

There  are  not  any  fever  and  small-pox  wards,  since  cases  of  that  class  are  sent  to  the 
hospitals.  The  imbeciles,  with  the  exception  of  three  cases  on  the  men's  side,  and  two  on 
the  women's  side,  are  distributed  through  the  workhouse.  Itch  cases  on  the  men's  side 
are  placed  in  a  part  of  a  large  room  on  the  basement,  separated  by  dwarf  partitions  from  the 
receiving  wards.  Venereal  cases  are  also  received  into  another  and  similar  part  of  the 
same  room;  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  are  removed  into  the  wards,  and  mixed  with 
the  ordinary  sick,  or  they  are  sent  to  the  Lock  Hospital.  A  similar  combination  of 
receiving  ward,  itch  ward,  and  venereal  ward,  exists  on  the  women's  side. 

There  are  not  any  day-rooms  fur  the  use  of  the  sick.  A  plentiful  supply  of  cold  water  exists 
in  all  parts  of  the  workhouse.  Hot  water  must  be  carried  up  into  the  women's  wards ; 
but  on  the  men's  side  there  are  small  boilers,  which  supply  hot  water  enough  for  a  bath. 
Gas  is  supplied  to  the  workhouse. 

There  are  lavatories,  water-closets,  and  baths,  in  various  parts  of  the  workhouse. 

There  are  now  628  inmates,  of  whom  224  are  sick,  and  upon  the  books  of  the  medical 
officer,  343  are  aged  and  infirm,  41  are  able-bodied,  and  20  are  children. 


St.  James, 
Westminster. 


The  following  are   the  dimensions  of  the   several  wards  occupied   by  the  sick,  with  the 
number  of  beds  in  each  ward  : — 


Number  of  beds,  ana 
size  of  rooms. 


No.  of 
Ward. 


Class  of  Inmates, 

or 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 


Length. 


Breadth. 


Height. 


Number 

of 

Beds. 


Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

9 

Women's  sick  ward 

_ 

40 

8 

10 

7 

11 

9 

9 

10 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

. 

40 

8 

16 

7 

1 1 

9 

13 

11 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

- 

40 

8 

17 

5 

11 

9 

15 

18 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

. 

40 

8 

17 

9 

11 

'{ 

1  double 

13  single. 

31 

Men's  sick  ward     - 

•{ 

56 

3 

18 

6 

10 

9    1 

14 

—  10 

6 

1 

0 

10 

9    J 

3-2 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

53 

8 

25 

0 

10 

6 

17 

42 

Men's  insane  ward 

- 

24 

0 

10 

2 

11 

0 

3 

42  a 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

- 

20 

4 

10 

2 

11 

0 

3 

Women's    insane    ward, 

day 

15 

0 

8 

9 

12 

1 

— 

room. 

Women's  bed  room 

- 

16 

0 

9 

9 

12 

1 

4 

Women's  itch  ward 

. 

26 

2 

9 

4 

9 

°{ 

3  double. 

1  single. 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

- 

13 

4 

9 

8 

9 

0 

3 

Women's  receiving  ward 

30 

3 

16 

2 

9 

I 

6  double. 
1  single. 

Thus,  the  usual  height  of  the  sick  wards  is  from  11  to  12   feet,   and   the   width  about 
17  feet 
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The  lloor  space  and  cubic  space  allowed  for  each  bed  is  as  follows  : — 


Xo.  of 

w»rd. 


Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  lo  which  Appropriated. 


Floor  Space 

allowed 

to  each  Person. 


g 

10 
11 

18 
31 
32 
42 
42a 


Svp.  feet. 


Cubical  Space 

allowed 
to  each  Persou. 


Cub.  feet. 


48 

502 

52 

609 

47 

555 

48 

565 

74 

791 

79 

829 

81 

895 

69 

758 

39 

466 

35 

314 

43 

387 

38 

338 

Women's  sick  ward 

Ditto     -     ditto 

Ditto     -     ditto 

Ditto     -     ditto 
Men's  sick  ward       ... 

Ditto  -  ditto 
Men's  insane  ward     -         -         - 

Ditto  -  ditto  -  -  - 
Women's  insane  ward,  day  room 
Women's  bed  room  -  -  - 
Women's  itch  ward  - 

Ditto     -     ditto       - 
Women's  receiving  ward    - 


The  general  floor  space  and  cubic  space  for  each  bed  is  47  to  79  superficial,  and  555  to 
895  cubic  feet ;  and  of  the  "  sick  wards"  none  have  less  than  500  cubic  feet.  The  small  room 
in  the  basement  for  venereal  and  other  cases  offers  less  than  400  cubic  feet. 

The  rooms  are  in  general  very  long  in  proportion  to  their  width,  and  in  length  occupy 
the  whole  width  of  the  building.  There  are  windows  at  each  end  ;  but  from  the  length  of 
the  rooms  they  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  render  the  rooms  light  and  cheerful.  However,  in 
all  respects,  the  wards  in  the  new  building  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  those  in  the  old 
building.  The  itch  wards  in  the  basement,  both  on  the  men's  and  women's  side,  are  dark 
and  cheerless,  and  are  not  fit  for  the  treatment  of  any  kind  of  disease. 

The  bedding  consists  of  flock  beds  and  iron  bedsteads.  On  the  women's  side  the  bed- 
steads have  iron  laths,  and  there  is  a  straw  palliasse  under  the  bed;  but  on  the  men's  side 
the  iron  bedsteads  have  sacking,  and  the  bed  is  placed  directly  upon  it. 

The  flocks  are  not  properly  teased,  and  many  therefore  are  lumpy.  There  is  not  a 
machine,  or  any  system  of  keeping  the  flock  teased  and  soft. 

The  rugs  are,  for  the  most  pari,  old,  yellow,  and  not  cleanly  looking,  and  should  not  be 
continued;  but  woollen  rugs  of  a  reddish  colour  and  cheerful  appearance  have  been  intro- 
duced into  some  of  the  wards. 

There  are  lockers  in  the  ward,  also  a  few  book-shelves,  a  looking-glass,  a  few  chairs, 
some  small  benches  without  backs  and  cushions,  and  a  very  few  prints ;  but,  in  general,  the 
aspect  of  the  wards  is  somewhat  wanting  in  comfort. 

JSo  illustrated  periodicals  are  purchased  by  the  guardians;  but  many  are  given  to,  or 
bought  by,  the  patients.     We  did  not  see  many  interesting  or  religious  books. 

One  sheet  is  changed  weekly,  and  more  frequently  when  necessary.  Three  or  four  roller 
towels  are  provided  for  the  inmates  in  each  ward,  as  well  as  a  few  tea  towels,  and  towels  for 
the  use  of  ihe  medical  officer.  Two  combs,  and  iwo  hair  brushes,  are  supplied  to  each 
ward.  There  are  several  wash-hand  basins  in  the  wards ;  and  soap  is  allowed  in  any  required 
quantity.  The  arrangements  in  the  itch  wards  are  much  less  satisfactory.  Some  excellent 
prints  have  been  given  10  ihe  workhouse,  and  the  master  is  now  hanging  them  on  the  walls. 
The  bids  are  six  leet  in  length,  and  two  feet  five  inches  and  three  feet  in  width. 
\\  e  visited  this  workhouse  early  in  the  morning,  and  before  the  rooms  were  perfectly 
cleaned  ;  Imt  with  the  exception  of  the  sheeis  in  the  itch,  vcneral,  and  lunacy 
wards,  everything  seemed  to  be  fairly  clean.  Many  of  the  bed  rugs  looked  dirty.  The 
labour  bed  was  clean,  and  an  impermeable  sheet  is  used  upon  it,  but  not  upon  the  other 
lyinp-in  beds. 

The  construction  of  the  wards  renders  their  ventilation  somewhat  difficult,  since  the 
space  of  1  !  tside  wall  i^  veiy  small  in  proportion  to  their  capacity.  'I  here  are  ventilators 
in  the  enter  wall,  and  also  into  air  flues  in  the  side  of  the  rooms.  On  the  women's  side 
the  former  are  capable  of  being  enclosed  by  a  door,  and  when  the  door  is  opened  the  volume 
of  air  which  is  admitted  must  he  large,  and  require  division  by  perforated  /.inc.  On  the 
men's  side  ihe  ventilators  are  protected  by  a  covering  board  placed  on  an  inclined  plane, 
and  direct  the  current  of  air  towards  the  ceiling;  but  many  of  them  are  shut  and  exclude 
the  air. 

There  are  not  any  openings  in  the  long  bare  partition  walls  between  the  rooms,  and 
thereby  the  ventilation,  as  well  as  the  light,  is  less  than  it  might  be. 

The  corridors  are  wide  on  the  women's  side,  and  as  the  ventilation  is  dependent  upon 
windows  without  perforated  glass,  they  are  insufficiently  ventilated. 

The  ventilation  111  the  basement  wards  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  upper  rooms;  and  a 
drain  smell  was  perceptible  at  the  sink  attached  to  the  men's  basement  wards.  That  also 
of  the  small  imbecile  wards  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  The  ventilation  in  the  basement 
wards,  on  the  women's  side,  is  even  more  unsatisfactory  than  that  of  the  men's  wards. 

There  are  not  any  paid  nurses  in  the  workhouse,  except  the  midwife,  who,  in  addition 
to  attending  to  cases  of  midwifery  in  and  out  of  the  house,  acts  as  nurse  in  the  midwifery 
ward.  There 
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There  is  a  pauper  nurse,  and  two  or  three  helpers  in  each  ward.  The  former  receives  Is. 
per  week,  aid  the  latter  4^d.  per  week,  besides  extra  food.  They  in  turn  also  act  as  night 
nurses;  but  a  male  night  nuise  is  appointed  to  the  charge  of  three  wards  on  the  men's 
side. 

The  master  had  not  known  more  than  three  cases  in  which  the  nurses  had  taken  the 
stimulants  ordered  for  the  patient--,  and  very  generally  they  are  reliable  and  well  conducted. 

The  master  and  matron  issue  the  stimulants,  and  the  pauper  nurses  receive  and  administer 
them.  They  also  administer  the  medicines;  and  although  all  can  read  to  some  extent, 
some  of  them  make  mistakes. 

The  medical  officer  has  occupied  his  present  position  for  35  years;  and  no  change  lias 
been  made  in  it,  or  in  his  emoluments,  for  30  years. 

He  attends  to  all  the  in-door  and  out-door  poor  of  the  parish;  the  former  duty  beinir 
chiefly  peformed  by  himself  personally,  and  the  latter  by  his  assistant;  and  he  is  allowed 
private  practice. 

About  two  hours  per  day  are  devoted  to  the  in-door,  and  about  three  hours  to  the  out- 
door poor;  but  either  himself  or  his  assistant,  receives  frequent  summonses  to  attend  the 
sick,  both  by  day  and  night.  He  also  visits  the  lunatics  in  the  Asylum,  and  the  children 
at  the  schools  in  the  country;  attends  to  cases  of  midwifery  of  an  unusually  diffi- 
cult character,  and  vaccinates  the  children.  For  these  various  duties  lie  receives  350/. 
per  vear,  and  provides  the  requisite  drugs,  dispenser  and  assistant,  leaving  a  nett  income 
of  200  /.  per  year  or  upwards. 

He  thinks  the  present  arrangement  is  advantageous  to  the  poor;  and  he  is  satisfied  with 
his  present  position  and  emoluments. 

He  finds  many  pauper  nurses  who  are  very  well  conducted,  and  who  take  <reat  interest 
in  the  peiformance  of  their  duties  ;  and  he  is  not  dissatisfied  with  them.  He  thinks  how- 
ever, that  one  superintendent  nurse  for  the  day,  for  both  sexes,  would  be  of  advantage- 
and  he  speaks  mest  highly  of  the  watchfulness  of  the  workhouse  master. 

He  considers  that  there  is  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  sick,  but  the  rooms  in  the 
basement  are  too  dark.  The  cases  of  illness  do  well  in  the  different  wards.  There  are 
sufficient  baths  and  water-closets. 


The  following 


rs  and  other 
n  certain  of  the  wards 


4.  Hot  water  should  be  supplied  by  pipes  to  all  parts  of  the  workhouse 

5.  The   wards   should   be  decorated   and    rendered    cheerful,  and   the  chair 
furnituie  somewhat  increased. 

6.  The  old  rags  should  be  removed,  and   the  linen  and  bed-ticks 
kept  more  cleanly. 

The  flock  in  the  beds  should  be  regularly  teazed,  and  the  beds  made  softer. 

7.  At  least  two  day  and  two  night  paid  nurses  should  be  appointed;  and  to  them  alone 
should  be  committed  the  duty  of  receiving  and  administering  the  stimulants  and  medicines. 

8.  Two  day  rooms  should  be  provided  for  convalescents. 

9.  Until  better  classification  can  be  effected,  it  would  be  wise  that  all  cases  of  venereal 
disease  should  be  sent  to  the  Lock  Hospital. 

The  drugs,  and  all  medical  appliances,  should  be  provided  by  the  guardians;  and  extras 
for  vaccination,  midwifery,  and  lunacy  certificates  should  be  allowed  to  the  medical  officer 
as  permitted  by  tiie  Consolidated  Order  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  He  should  also  be  naid 
for  an  assistant.  ^ 

The  following  is  the  number  of  beds  which  should  be  placed  in  each  ward  : 


Ko.  of 
Ward. 


Class  of  Inmates, 

or 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 


9 
10 
11 
18 
31 
32 
42 


Women's  sick  ward 
Ditto     -     ditto 
Ditto     -     ditto 
Ditto     -     ditto 

Men's  sick  ward 
Ditto  -  ditto 

Men's  insane  ward  - 


Numl  er 

ol 

Beds. 


7 
l2orl8 

12orl4 
12orl4 
KiorlH 
17orl8 
4 


No.  of  Class  of  Inmates, 

or 
Ward  .  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 


42rt 


Men's  insane  ward  - 
Women's    insane     ward. 

room. 
Women's  bed-room 
Women's  itch  wind 

Ditto     -     ditto 
Women's  receiving  ward 


day 
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St.  James, 
Westminster. 


re  the  recommendations  which  I  offer  in  reference  to  this  hospital  : 

1.  It  is  clear  that  as  the  workhouse  is  now  over  full  in  winter  time,  more  accommodation 
is  required.  This  might  be,  at  least  in  great  part,  provided  by  taking  down  the  houses 
belonging  to  the  parish,  and  erecting  proper  wards  with  a  frontage  to  Poland-street. 

2.  The  wards  in  the  basement  should  be  immediately  closed. 

3.  The  ventilation  should   be   further  improved   by  taking  awav  the  shutters  and  cover 
ings,  and  substituting  perforated  zinc.     Also  by  making  openings   in   the  partition  walls   as 
in  Ko   31,  with  or  without  a  window  which  may  be  opened,  and  fixed  a  little  open. 

The  ventilation  of  the  corridors  should    be   improved   by  having   permanent 
the  windows. 


Recommendations. 


openings  in 


M  umber 

of 

Beds. 


.0  .'  ■*  • 


u 
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KENSINGTON. 


Appendix. 
Kensington. 


Size  of  rooms,  and 
number  of  beds. 


We  visited  the  workhouse  a1  St.  Mar;  Abbotfs  Kensington,  on  9th  May  1866,  and 
were  accompanied  by  the  master  Mini  medical  officer. 

It  is  admirably  situated  in  one  of  the  moat  healthy  suburbs  of  London,  and  is  surrounded 
by  laud  which  is  well  laid  mil  as  an  ornamental  garden.  The  sub-soil  id  of  gravel,  and 
the  drainage  good. 

The  sicfi  are  placed  in  a  detached  infirmary,  which  was  built  only  four  or  five  years 
ago  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  in  certain  low  one-storied  buildings,  which  were 
built  for  schools,  and  for  oilier  purposes,  and  in  the  main  building  which  was,  erected 
nearly  20  years  ago. 

Cases  of  fever  and  small-pox  are  almost  invariably  sent  to  the  hopitala;  but  there  is  a  foul 
ward  in  which  a  case  of  fever,  temporarily  retained,  would  !>c  placed  with  other  infectious 
cases.     It  is,  however,  practically  correct  to  state  that  all  such  cases  are  sent  away. 

Noisy  and  violent  lunatics  are  sent  away,  and  the  quiet  inmates  of  that  class  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  building. 

Venereal  cases  are  not  admissible,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  guardians,  but  a 
few  obtain  entrance. 

Cases  of  itch,  hooping  cough,  and  other  infectious  diseases,  on  the  women's  side, 
are  placed  in  one  ward. 

There  is  not  a  separate  sick  nursery. 

The  children  arc  sent  to  an  industrial  school  at  Plashet. 

There  are  in  the  workhouse  about  280  sick  persons. 

There  are  three  day  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  sick,  viz.,  one  for  the  children,  one  for 
men,  and  one  for  insane  men. 

There  are  lavatories  and  portable  baths,  but  there  are  not  any  fixed  baths,  neither  is 
there  hot  water  on  the  upper  floors. 

The  water  is  from  an   Artesian  well,  and  is  very  soft  and  abundant. 

The  following  are  the  measurements  of  the  various  sick  wards,  with  the  number  of 
beds  found  in  the  rooms: 


Number 

Class  of  Inmates, 

Number  of 

of 

or 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Beds. 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft.     in. 

Nursery                                -I 

30 
+  30 

8 
8 

16 

13 

0 
6 

10     6 
1     6 

} 

13 

Infirmary ; 

Lying-in  ward    - 

17 

0 

18 

0 

12     0 

6 

f 
Ditto     -     (convalescent)      < 

0-1 

+  ■2-2 

9 
9 

16 
14 

9 
3 

10     6 
2     6 

} 

8 

Women's  foul  ward 

12 

3 

12 

3 

9     0 

3 

Imbecile  women 

50 

3 

20 

0 

12     0 

22 

1 

Women's  sick   ward   (con-f 

29 

G 

17 

0 

10     6 

\ 

]  | 

valescent).                              (_ 

+  29 

G 

14 

6 

2     6 

I 

2 

i 
Women's  sick  ward     -        -. 

51 
+  51 

6 
G 

20 
1G 

0 
0 

10     6 
2     6 

1 

21 

3 

Ditto     -     ditto            -         ~j 

29 

+  29 

8 
8 

17 
14 

•0 
6 

10     6 
2     6 

1 
J 

10 

4 

Min's     convalescent      ward 
(night  only), 

39 

0 

15 

4 

11    10 

15 

Men'    day  room 

23 

9 

15 

4 

11    10 

— 

5 

Men's  sick  ward 

33 

9 

16 

1 

9   10 

12 

6 

Ditto     -     ditto 

S3 

10 

15 

5 

9   11 

12 

7 

Ditto     -     dilto             -         -j 

39 
+  39 

o 
2 

15 

13 

G 
6 

10      G 
3     3 

I 

13 

8 

Men's  imbecile,  ward   - 

23 

6 

13 

4 

9     0 

5 

9 

Ditto     -     ditto             -         - 

30 

+  30 

6 
6 

16 

13 

2 
2 

10     3 
2     6 

1 
J 

13 

10 

Women's  itch  ward 

20 

0 

17 

4 

13      0 

8 

11 

Women's   aged    and  infirm 
ward. 

35 

0 

17 

2 

12     0 

14 

12 

Ditto     -     -     ditto 

35 

0 

17 

2 

12      0 

14 

13 

Ditto     -     -     ditto 

34 

0 

16 

0 

11      0 

13 

14 

Ditto     -     -     ditto 

35 

5 

17 

0 

11      0 

13 

Hence 
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Hence  it  appears  that  in  the  infirmary  the  usual  height  and  width  of  the  rooms  are  10 
to  12  feet,  and  about  16  feet,  and  many  are  much  too  narrow. 

The  floor  space  and  cubical  space  allowed  to  each  bed  in  the  several  rooms  are  as 
follow : 


Appendix. 


Number 

Floor  Space 

Cubical  Space 

of 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

allowed 

allowed 

Ward. 

to  each  Person. 

to  each  Person. 

Sup.fi. 

Cub.  ft. 

38 

444 

Infirmary : 

Lying-in  ward          ------- 

51 

612 

Lying-in  (convalescent)  ward    - 

48 

601 

Women's  foul  ward  ------- 

50 

450 

Imbecile  women       ----.._ 

46 

548 

1 

Women's  sick  ward  (convalescent)     - 

46 

576 

2 

Women's  sick  ward  ------- 

49 

613 

3 

Ditto     -     ditto 

50 

637 

4 

Men's  convalescent  ward  (night  only)         - 

40 

472 

Men's  convalescent  ward  (day-room)          ... 

— 

— 

5 

Men's  sick  ward        ------- 

45 

445 

6 

Ditto  -  ditto 

43 

431 

7 

Ditto  -  ditto           ------- 

47 

622 

8 

Men's  imbecile  ward         ------ 

63 

564 

9 

Ditto     -     ditto 

38 

466 

10 

Women's  itch  ward  ------- 

43 

563 

11 

Women's  aged  and  infirm  ward          - 

43 

515 

12 

Ditto     -     -     -     ditto 

43 

515 

13 

Ditto     -     -     -     ditto      -                   .... 

44 

484 

14 

Ditto     -     -    -     ditto 

47 

522 

Kensington. 


Hence  the  usual  cubical  and  floor  space  to  each  bed  is  43  to  50  superficial  feet,  and  431 
to  637  cubic  feet ;  and  five  wards  offer  less  than  the  cubical  space  required  by  the  Poor 
Law  Board. 

The  wards  in  the  infirmary  are,  for  the  most  part,  light  and  cheerful.    Several  of  them,  General  character  of 
as  the  women's  insane  ward,  have  windows  on  both  sides,  and  are  all  that  could  be  desired  ;   War^*- 
whilst  others,  as  those  numbered  0  and  6  on  our  list,  being  placed  side  by  side,  and  havino- 
a  blank  partition  wall  between  them,  are  much  less  desirable. 

Those  in  the  main  building,  which  are  occupied  by  the  aged  and  infirm,  have  windows 
only  on  one  side,  or  on  one  side  and  end  only.  One  of  these,  marked  by  us  No.  11,  has  the 
greater  part  of  the  ward  without  any  window7,  and  must  be  dark  and  gloomy  in  the  winter. 
However,  No.  14  of  the  same  class  is  much  more  cheerful. 

The  rooms  appropriated  to  the  nursery  were  built  for  school-rooms,  and  have  windows 
on  one  side  only.  There  is  also  a  skylight  in  the  adjoining  day  room.  A  precisely 
similar  suite  of  room  is  also  appropriated  to  the  male  insane.  These  rooms,  althouo-h 
built  partly  in  the  roof,  and  being  therefore  somewhat  lofty,  are  not  cheerful.  A  smaller 
room,  appropriated  to  the  male  insane  (No.  8  in  our  list),  is  much  less  desirable ;  and  the 
room  appropriated  to  infectious  cases  is,  in  my  opinion,  most  undesirable. 

The  beds  are  good  and  clean,  universally,  and  consist  of  flock  beds,  placed  upon  iron  Bedding  and  furni- 
bedsteads,  with  laths.     The  quilts  are  of  white  cotton,  and  look  cheerful ;  and  the  linen  ture. 
and  other  bed  covering  is  good. 

There  are  very  few  lockers,  and  no  looking-glasses,  very  few  prints,  but  few  illustrated 
periodicals,  few  chairs,  and  scarcely  any  benches  with  backs.  Hence  there  is,  I  think,  a 
deficiency  of  furniture.  Some  pottery  washhand-basins  are  provided  for  the  different 
wards ;  but  in  one  ward,  at  least,  they  had  been  broken,  and  some  of  the  inmates 
washed  themselves  in  chamber  pots.  This,  when  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  master, 
seemed  to  be  unknown  to  him ;  and  he  at  once  stated  "that  new  washhand-basins  should 
be  supplied. 

There  are  not  any  roller  towels ;  but  each  person  has  a  small  towel  and  a  piece  of 
soap. 

With  the   exception  of  the   practice  just   referred  to,  cleanliness  was  evident  every-  Cleanliness, 
where. 

Both  sheets  are  changed  weekly.  The  quilts  were  clean  ;  the  labour-bed  clean,  and 
defended  by  Mackintosh  sheeting.     The  wards,  furniture  and  wards  wire  clean. 

The  ventilation  of  the  wards  is  not  entirely  dependent  upon  the  windows  :  bu1  Amott's  Ventilation. 
ventilators  are  placed  in  nearly  all  the  wards;  and  openings,  covered  by  perforated  zinc, 
are  placed  in  the  ceilings  of  several  of  the  rooms.  The  former,  howev<  r.  nol  being  in  the 
chimney  flue,  but  in  the  outer  and  inner  walls,  do  not  act  either  efficiently  or  unfforndy 
and  were  too  few  in  number  :  and  the  latter  were  for  the  most  part  covered  over  with  white- 
wash, and  other  more  dense  material.  Hence  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  \<  nidation  is  for  the 
most  part  very  imperfect ;  and  that  of  the  infectious  ward  exceedingly  bad.     The  nurserv. 
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Medical  Officer. 


female  venereal  ward,  convalescent  ward,  and  male  insane  wards  (Nos.  8  and  9),  should 
also  be  specially  cited. 

There  is  only  one  paid  non-pauper  nurse,  and  to  her  is  confided  the  superintendence  of 
the  whole  system  of  nursing,  and  a  portion  of  the  duties  of  a  midwife.  She  receives  30/. 
per  year,  and  officer's  rations.  There  is  al  0  one  pauper  nun  e,  and  one  or  two  helpers  to 
each  ward.  The  nurses  receive  1*.,  Is.  G</.,  or  2s.  6 d.  per  week,  with  extra  food  and 
clothing.  Nearly  all  the  pauper  nurses  can  read;  but  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the 
wrong  dose  or  the  wrong  medicine  has  been  given  to  the  patient,  particularly  when  several 
patients  of  the  same  name  were  in  the  same  ward.  The  master  is  not  favourable  to  the 
system  of  pauper  nurses,  and  does  not  think  them  reliable.  It  has  not  been  known  that 
any  of  the  nurses  take  the  stimulants  belonging  to  the  inmates,  although  they  fetch  them 
from  the  stores,  and  administer  them. 

The  medical  officer  has  charge  of  a  district,  as  well  as  of  the  workhouse.  He  supplies  all 
drugs,  and  they  cost  him  aboul  40/.  per  year  for  the  workhouse  alone,  and  he  does  not  employ 
an  assistant  or  a  dispenser.  Three  hours  daily  are  devoted  to  the  in-door,  and  one  hour 
and  a  half  daily  to  the  outdoor  poor.  His  salary  for  the  workhouse  is  85/.  per  year,  and 
for  the  two  appointments  160J.,  with  about  80Z.  y<  arly  as  extras  for  midwifery,  vaccina- 
tion, and  lunacy  certificates.  No  addition  has  been  made  to  his  salary  since  about  1850; 
and  he  thinks  that  the  guardians  should  provide  all  drugs,  and  increase  the  salary  to 
250/.  yearly. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  many  of  the  wards  arc  ill  ventilated  ;  and  that  the  nursery  and 
other  low  one-storied  buildings  are  overcrowded,  or  deficient  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
and  ought  to  be  pulled  down.  The  infirmary  buildings  and  other  sick  wards  are  full,  and 
more  space  is  required.     A  sick  nursery  is  needed. 

A  dietary  for  the  aged  is  needed,  which  should  give  meat  and  beer  daily  ;  and,  for  the 
want  of  such  a  dietary,  he  is  compelled  to  place  upon  his  sick  books  about  110  of  the  280 
cases  found  there. 

There  should  be  one  paid  day  nurse  for  the  men,  one  nurse  for  the  lying-in  ward,  one 
for  the  female  insane  ward,  one  for  the  female  sick  wards,  and  two  night  nurses.  This 
recommendation  is  also  concurred  in  by  the  master. 


Recoffi  mendations." 


The  following  are  the  recommendations  which  I  offer  respecting  this  workhouse : — 

1.  The  one-storied  low  buildings,  now  occupied  by  the  children,  insane  and  infectious 
cases,  should  be  pulled  down,  and  the  accommodation  for  the  sick  reconsidered.  Proper 
infectious  wards,  sick  nursery,  nursery,  insane  and  other  wards  should  be  provided. 

2.  The  use  of  the  present  infectious  ward  should  be  at  once  discontinued,  and  fever 
oases  should  be  kept  entirely  apart  from  any  others. 

3.  Fixed  baths,  with  hot  and  cold  water  supply,  should  be  placed  on  all  the  floors. 
Hot  water  should  be  supplied  by  pipes  to  all  parts  of  the  workhouse. 

4.  More  furniture,  of  the  kinds  before-mentioned,  prints,  illustrated  periodicals,  simple 
games,  as  dominoes  and  draughts,  washhand-basins,  &c,  should  be  supplied.  The 
disgraceful  practice  ol  washing  in  chamber  pots  should  be  discontinued,  and  in  future  the 
nurse  and  other  officials  who  allow  it  should  be  punished. 

5.  The  number  of  paid  nurses,  suggested  by  the  medical  officer,  should  be  provided; 
and  to  them  alone  should  be  entrusted  the  obtaining,  and  distribution  of  the  stimulants 
and  medicines. 

6.  The  guardians  should  provide  all  drugs,  and  increase  the  salary  of  the  medical 
officer. 

The  ventilation  should  be  universally  improved. 

(A.)  The  Arnott  ventilators  on  the  side  walls  should  be  removed,  and  open  air- 
bricks, covered  by  perforated  zinc,  substituted.  The  number  should  be  doubled,  or 
trebled. 

(B.)  The  presi  nt  ventilators  should  be  cleaned  and  opened. 

(C.)  On  the  upper  floors  ventilators  should  be  placed  in  the  ceiling. 

(1).)  Openings  should  be  made  in  partition  walls,  and  over  the  doors  leading  from 
the  lobbies. 

This  is  especiallv  needed  in  the  lying-in  ward--,  the  convalescent  ward,  the  female 
venereal  ward,  the'  nursery,  the  infectious  ward,  the  male  insane  wards,  Nos,  5,  6,  and  7, 
for  men;  but  all  require  attention. 

The  ventilation  of  the  corridors  should  be  improved. 

8.  A  special  dietary  for  the  aged  and  infirm  should  be  provided. 

9.  More  accommodation  is  needed. 

10.  No  case  of  fever,  small-pox,  or  venereal  disease  should  be  admitted,  with  the 
pi  .sent  accommodation. 

11.   The 
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11.  The  following  is  the  number  of  beds  which  should  be  allowed  in  each  ward :- 


No. 

Class  of  Inmates, 

No. 

No. 

Class  of  Inmates, 

No. 

of 

or 

of 

of 

or 

of 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Nursery                                    7 

Men's  convalescent  ward  (day 
room). 

Infirmary  : 

0 

Men's  sick  ward      - 

10 

Lying-in  ward         ... 
Lying-in  ward  (convalescent)  - 

4  or  0 
0 

c 

7 

Ditio  -  ditto 
Ditto  -  ditto 

10 
12 

Women's  foul  ward 

2 

8 

Men's  imbecile  ward 



Imbecile  women     - 

— 

9 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 



1 

Women's  sick  ward  (convales- 

8 or  10 

cent!. 

10 

Women's  itch  ward 

6 

0 

Women's  sick  ward 

16orl8 

9 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 

8  or  10 

11 

Women's  aged  and  infirm  ward 

12 

12 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 

12 

4 

Men's  convalescent  ward  (night 

— 

13 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 

12 

only). 

14 

Ditto     -     ditto  -         -         - 

12 

Appendix. 
Kensington 


No.  22. 
ST.  MARGARET  and   ST.  JOHN,  at  KENSINGTON. 


This  workhouse  is  associated  with  that  already  described  (No.  19)  since  it  receives      St.  Margaret 
inmates  from  it.     We  visited  it  on   9th  and   10th   May,  and  were  accompanied  by  the   and  St.  John,  at 


master,  medical  officer,  and  chaplain. 

It  is  situate  on  the  side  of  the  Kensington  Workhouse,  and  has  therefore  the  same 
advantage  in  salubrity  of  position  ;  its  garden  ground  is,  however,  less  agreeably  laid  out ; 
and  some  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  perfection  of  the  drainage. 

There  are  large  schools,  in  which  150  children  are  lodged  and  educated;  and  as  there 
are  not  any  separate  sick  wards  for  their  use,  many  who  become  ill,  even  with  an  infec- 
tious disease  like  itch,  remain  in  the  same  dormitories  with  those  who  are  healthy. 

The  sick  are  placed  in  a  small  infirmary,  containing,  so  far  as  the  accommodation 
extends,  somewhat  over  50  beds ;  but  the  greater  number  remain  in  the  wards  of  the  aged 
and  infirm,  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse. 

Cases  of  fever  and  smallpox  are  sent  to  the  hospitals,  whilst  noisy  and  violent  cases  of 
lunacy  are  sent  to  the  asylum.  Very  few  cases  of  venereal  disease  are  admitted,  and 
there  are  scarcely  any  lying-in  cases. 

Hence  the  sick  consist  chiefly  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  such  cases  of  general  disease 
as  are  sent  in  by  the  relieving  officers. 

There  are  647  inmates,  of  whom  151  are  children,  97  are  able-bodied,  and  381  aged  and 
infirm.  About  400  of  these  persons  are  upon  the  medical  officers'  books ;  and  40  of  them 
are  imbeciles. 

There  are  good  lavatories,  but  with  cold  water  only.  There  is  one  fixed  bath  in  the 
infirmary,  and  there  are  several  portable  baths  in  different  parts  of  the  building.  Hot 
water,  when  required  for  a  bath,  must  be  carried  from  below. 

There  is  not  a  day-room  in  the  infirmary,  but  there  are  several  in  the  body  of  the  work- 
house, attached  to  dormitories;  yet  as  in  many  cases  the  sick  remain  in  bed  day  and 
night,  they  are  not  much  benefited  by  them. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  several  rooms,  and  the  number  of  beds  now 
found  there.  The  numbers  in  the  infirmary  simply  indicate  the  order  in  which  we  saw 
them. 


Kensington. 


No. 

of 

Ward. 

Class  of  Inmates, 

or 

Purpose  to  which  appropriated. 

Length. 

Breadth 

Height. 

Number  of 
Beds. 

Infirmary  : 

Ft.     in. 

Ft.     in. 

Ft.     in. 

1 

Men's  sick  ward  - 

- 

IS      2 

12     0 

11      0 

2 
3 

Ditto     -     ditto - 
Ditto     -     ditto  - 

•I 

29     0 

+  11      6 

IS      1 

13     9 

3      0 

12     2 

11      0 

11    (1 

11      3 

1 

1" 

9 

3 

4 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 

f 
I 

29     0 

+  11      6 

13     9 
3     0 

11      3 
11      3 

} 

y 

Size  of  rooms,  and 
number  of  beds. 
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St.  Margaret 

and  St.  Jony,  AT 

Kensington. 


No. 

Class  of  Inmates 

Number  of 

or 

or 

Leng 

th. 

Breadth 

Height, 

Word. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

6 

Women's  lying-in  ward 

15 

o 

n 

2 

1 1 

0 

3 

6 

Children's  sick  ward  - 

15 

o 

i  i 

0 

10 

2 

2  double. 

7 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 

29 

8 

16 

0 

10 

0 

9 

8 

Women's  sick  ward 

18 

1 

12 

2 

1 1 

3 

3 

9 

Ditto     -     ditto                       -I 

29 

2 

13 

10 

1 1 

3 

1 

J 

9 

\ 

+  n 

0 

3 

0 

n 

3 

10 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 

18 

0 

12 

0 

n 

0 

3 

11 

Ditto     -     ditto  -         -         J 

29 

2 

13 

10 

n 

0 

1 

9 

I 

+  11 

0 

3 

0 

ii 

0 

J 

Main  Building: 

Small     room     for     marriedf 
couples                               -\ 

11 

+  2 

5 

0 

7 
3 

8 
6 

10 
10 

9 
9 

1 

1  double. 

57 

Women's  sick  ward     - 

16 

0 

15 

6 

10 

9 

( 

5  double. 
1  single. 

I 

68 

Ditto,  sick  and  infirm  ward  - 

62 

0 

17 

0 

10 

9 

23 

69 

Ditto    -     ditto  - 

53 

0 

17 

0 

10 

9 

20 

72 

Ditto     -     ditto  -         -         -  j 

52 
+  17 

0 
0 

21 
12 

4 
9 

10 
10 

9 
9 

1 
J 

25 

78 

Ditto     -     ditto  -         -         -  j 

52 

+  17 

0 

0 

21 
12 

4 
9 

9 
9 

0 
6 

I 

29 

75 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 

53 

7 

16 

9 

10 

9 

20 

60 

Men's  sick  and  infirm  ward  - 

43 

7 

17 

0 

10 

7 

16 

51 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 

40 

9 

17 

0 

10 

0 

15 

47 

Ditto     -     ditto  ... 

40 

9 

17 

0 

10 

9 

15 

46 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 

43 

6 

17 

0 

10 

9 

16 

Hence  the  usual  height  and  width  of  the  sick  wards  in  ihe  infirmary  is  11  feet,  and 
12  to  16$  feet;  and  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  9 £  to  10$  feel,  and  17  to  21  feet ;  and 
many  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse  are  much  too  narrow. 

The  cubical  and  floor  space  allowed  to  each  bed  is  as  follows: 


Number 

of 

Ward. 


Class  of  Inmates  or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 


Floor  Space 

allow  ed 

to  each  Adult. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 


57 
68 
69 
72 

78 
75 
50 
51 
47 
46 


Infirmary  : 

Men's  sick  ward       - 
Ditto  -  ditto  - 

Ditto  -  ditto  - 

Ditto  -  ditto 
Women's  lying-in  ward    - 
Children's  sick  ward 
Ditto     -     ditto     - 
Women's  sick  ward 
Dilto     -     ditto     - 
Ditto     -     ditto     -         -         - 
Ditto     -     ditto    - 

Main  Building : 

Small  room  for  married  couples 

Women's  sick  ward 

Ditto     sick  and  infirm  ward 
Ditto     -     -     -     ditto    - 
Ditto     -     -    -     ditto  - 
Ditlo     -     -    -     ditto   - 
Ditto    -     -     -     ditto   - 

Men's  sick  and  infirm  ward 
Ditto     -     -     ditto 
Ditto     -     -     ditto 
Ditto     -     -     ditto 


Sup.  f  el. 


Cubical  Space 

allowed 
to  each  Adult. 


Cub.  feet. 


73 

799 

48 

529 

73 

825 

48 

541 

56 

621 

42 

424 

53 

527 

73 

825 

49 

547 

72 

792 

49 

535 

47 

508 

25 

263 

46 

493 

45 

484 

53 

670 

46 

434 

45 

482 

46 

490 

46 

462 

46 

496 

4  6 

497 

Hence  the  usual  amount  of  space  in  the  infirmary  is  48  to  73  superficial  feet,  and 
529  to  825  cubic  feet.  In  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  wards  in  the  main  building  the  cubical 
quantity  allotted  to  each  person  is  less  than  that  required  by  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

The  workhouse  and  the  infirmary  are  fire-proof.  In  the  infirmary  there  is  usually  a 
small  ward  containing  three  beds  attached  to  a  larger  one  of  nine  beds,  which,  we  were 
informed,  were  intended  originally  as  the  day  room  to  the  dormitory. 

The  windows  are  small,  but,  being  numerous,  the  rooms  are  not  dark. 

The 
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St.  Margaret. 

and  St.  John,  at 

Kensington. 


The  wards  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse  are,  for  the  mcst  part,  long  and  narrow,  and 
well  lit  from  both  sides.  Some,  as  Nos.  72  and  78,  are  large  and  handsome,  although 
somewhat  irregular  in  form.  Those  on  the  ground  floor  are  darkened  somewhat  by  a 
verandah,  which  has  been  placed  above  these  windows  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
wards  are  light,  airy,  and  cheerful. 

The  chimneys  in  the  infirmary  smoke  ;  and  stone-breaking  and  dust-sifting  take  place 
under  the  infirmary  windows. 

The  bedding  is  of  flock,  upon  iron  bedsteads.     The   flock  is  not  so  well  teazed  as  it   Bedding  and  forni- 
should  be,  and  many  of  the  bedsteads,  in  the  body  of  the  building,  have  hard  thick  wooden  tm'e> 
laths.     There  are  straw  mattresses  in  the  infirmary  wards,  and  in  ward  Xo.  72. 

The  quilts  are  white  and  cheerful,  and  the  linen  and  bedding  good. 

Several  hundreds  of  prints  have  recently  been  placed  upon  the  walls ;  and  even  a  larger 
number  of  books  accumulated  in  the  library,  through  the  exertions,  as  we  were  informed,  of 
the  chaplain  and  medical  officer.  There  are  shelves  for  the  crockery,  but  not  for  books. 
The  chairs  are  few,  and  there  is  only  one  backed  bench  in  the  infirmary.  There  are  not 
any  looking-glasses.  Three  roller  towels  are  provided  twice  a  week  for  four  wards ;  and 
there  are  three  washhand  basins  for  two  wards  in  the  infirmary.  In  the  body  of  the 
workhouse,  two  roller  towels  and  six  small  towels,  two  combs  and  two  brushes,  are  pro- 
vided for  a  ward  of  20  persons. 

There  are  not  any  dressers  or  lockers. 

Every  part  of  the  workhouse,  linen,  beds,  floors,  and  tables,  were  found  to  be  perfectly   Cleanliness, 
clean. 

The  ventilation  is  effected  by  two  systems  of  air  bricks,  one  of  which  is  inserted  under  Ventilation, 
the  floors,  and  the  other  is  placed  in  air-flues,  which  run  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  roof. 
The  number  of  each  is  about  two  in  a  ward  ;  and  those  which  are  intended  to  open  into  the 
room  were  almost  universally  shut. 

There  are  also,  in  a  few  wards,  panes  of  perforated  zinc  in  one  or  two  of  the  windows,  on 
the  side  opposite  to  the  brick  ventilators  ;  and  in  one  room  there  was  a  pane  of  perforated 
glass. 

There  are,  however,  eight  rooms  for  married  couples,  in  which  there  is  not  any 
ventilator. 

One  or  two  fireplaces  are  found  in  the  wards ;  and  in  the  upper  dormitories  they  are 
enclosed,  and  covered  up  by  boards. 

Hence  some  preparation  has  been  made  for  the  ventilation  of  the  wards ;  but  the 
extent  is  quite  inadequate  to  the  requirements,  and  the  rooms  generally  are  ill-ventilated. 

The  corridors  are  also  ill-ventilated. 

There  are  three  paid  nurses  ;  one  of  whom  is  the  superintendent  nurse  for  the  whole  of  the   Nursing, 
inmates ;  the  second  is  her  assistant,  and  is  devoted  to  the  duties  in  the  infirmary ;    and 
the  third  is  engaged  in  the  infants'  nursery.     They  receive   251.,  151.,  and  16/.  per  year 
respectively,  with  rations. 

There  is  also  a  pauper  nurse  to  each  ward,  who  receives  1  s.  per  week,  and  extra  diet ; 
and  a  helper,  who  has  no  extras.  The  master  has  not  discovered  any  impropriety  of  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  pauper  nurses ;  but  he  does  not  approve  of  the  system  of  nursing 
by  paupers  only. 

The  medical  officer  has  also  charge   of  a  small    district ;    and  the  salary  for  both   is   Medical  officer, 
undivided.     There  are  about  400  persons  in  the  workhouse  upon  his  list,  but  from  200  to 
300  of  these  are  placed  there  simply  to  obtain  a  proper  dietary,  and  would  be  removed   if 
a  dietary,  with  meat  and  beer  daily,  were  provided  for  the  aged  and  infirm.     He  devotes 
about  three  hours  daily  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  the  workhouse. 

His  salary  for  the  two  offices  is  160/.  per  year ;  and  he  provides,  at  a  cost  of  20/.  per 
year,  all  drugs  except  cod  liver  oil,  sarsaparilla,  and  the  preparations  of  quinine.  There 
are  no  extras  for  the  workhouse  ;  but  in  his  district,  when  he  is  required  to  attend  a  case 
of  midwifery,  he  is  paid  5  s.  only  ! 

He  considers  that  the  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse  should  not  have  charge  of  a 
district;  and  that  his  salary  should  be  increased  to  250/.  per  year,  the  guardians  finding 
all  the  drugs  and  a  dispenser. 

He  is  not  satisfied  with  the  system  of  pauper  nursing,  and  thinks  that  for  the  infirmary 
there  should  be  two  paid  day  and  one  paid  night  nurse;  and  the  same  for  the  body  of  the 
workhouse. 

The  workhouse  is  quite  full,  and  indeed  crowded,  in  the  winter  season,  to  the  extent  v>: 
100  more  than  it  can  properly  accommodate.  If  the  children  were  removed  from  the 
schools,  it  would  supply  the  requisite  accommodation. 

The  ventilation  is  deficient.  He  has  not  perceived  any  evil  results  from  it  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  cases  ;  yet  lie  thinks  that  they  would  have  done  better,  with  better  sanitarj 
arrangements. 

A  children's  sick  ward,  a  fever  ward,  a  foul  ward,  and  a  venereal  ward  are  needed  :  and 
there  should  be  sufficient  space  in  the  infirmary  in  which  to  place  all  the  sick. 

The  schools  are  so  crowded  that  40  girls  above  seven  years  of  age  have  slept  in  13  beds, 
and  sometimes  six  infants  arc  placed  in  one  double  bed. 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  which  I  offer  respecting  this  workhouse.  Recommendations. 

1.  The  number  of  air-brick  ventilators  should  be  more  than  doubled,  and  perforated 

glass  or  zinc  be  inserted  in  some  of  the  windows  of  nearly  all  the  wards.     Openings  should 
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also  be  made  over  the  doors  of  wards  leading  from  the  corridors,  and  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
upper  story,  and  all  covered  with  perforated  zinc.     -No  room  Bhould  he  without  at  least 
St.  Margaret     two  ventilators. 
and  St.  John,  at       The  corridors  should  be  better  ventilated  hy  the  use  of  perforated  glass  in  the  windows. 
Kensington.  ^ij  tue  ventilators  should  he  opened,  and  kept  open. 

2.  The  number  of  paid  nurses  should  be  increased,   as  recommended  by   the   medical 
officer. 

3.  More  space  is  required.     The  children  have  at  present  very  small  yards,  much  like 
those  of  a  prison,  and  might  he  removed  with  advantage  to  more  suitable  grounds. 

4.  A  larger  number  of  fixed  baths,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  are  needed  ;  and  hot  water 

should  he  supplied  to  all  parts  of  the  building. 

5.  More  furniture,  as  dressers,  lockers,  chairs,  benches  with  backs  and  cushions,  looking- 
glasses,  also  capes,  towels,  combs  and  brushes,  are  needed. 

6.  The  stone-breaking  and  dust-sifting  should  be  carried  on  in  a  more  convenient  place. 

7.  A  dietary  for  the  aged  should  be  provided. 

8.  Two  day  rooms  are  required  in  the  infirmaiy. 

9.  The  flock  beds  should  be  kept  in  good  order. 

10.  The  use  of  double  beds  for  adults  and  sick  should  he  discontinued. 

11.  A  water-closet  in  No.  51  should  be  removed. 

12    The  wards  should  be  coloured  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  No.  46. 

13.  The  emoluments  of  the  medical  officer  should  be  increased. 

14.  The  following  is  the  number  of  beds  which  should  be  placed  in  each  ward : 


Number 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to 

Number 
of 

Nun  ber 
of 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to 

Number 
of 

Ward. 

which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Ward. 

which  Appropriated. 

Beds, 

Infirmary  : 

Main  Building  : 

1 

Men's  sick  ward     - 

3 



Small  room  for  married  couples 

o 

Ditto  -  ditto 

8  or  9 

57 

Women's  rick  ward 

4  or  5 

3 

Ditto  -  ditto        - 

3 

68 

Women's  sick  and  infirm 

19  or20 

4 

Ditto  -  ditto 

8  or  9 

69 

Ditto     -     -     ditto 

16orl8 

6 

Women's  lying  in  ward  - 

o 

72 

Ditto     -     -     ditto 

20or21 

6 

Children's  sick  ward 

— 

78 

Ditto     -     -     ditto 

soorai 

7 

Ditto     -     ditto 

— 

75 

Ditto     -     -     ditto 

16orl8 

8 

Women's  sick  ware 

3 

50 

Men's  sick  and  infirm  ward     - 

13orl4 

9 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

8  or  9 

51 

Ditto          -     ditto 

13 

10 

Ditto    -     ditto     - 

3 

47 

Ditto     -     -     ditto 

13 

11 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

8  or  9 

46 

Ditto     -     -     ditto 

I3orI4 

St.  George, 
Hanover. 

Square. 


No.  23. 
ST.  GEORGE,  HANOVER-SQUARE. 


We  visited  this  workhouse  on  the  10th  May  1856,  and  were  accompanied  by  the 
Master  and  one  of  the  medical  officers. 

The  workhouse  (one  of  two  belonging  to  this  parish)  is  situate  in  a  salubrious  locality, 
and  is  well  drained.  It  is,  however,  entirely  surrounded  by  buildings,  except  on  the 
western  side,  where  there  is  a  disused  graveyard,  constituting  an  open  space  contiguous 
with  the  yards,  and  which  might  probably  be  further  utilised  as  exercising  grounds  for 
this  workhouse. 

Cases  of  fever,  smallpox,  syphylis,  and  lunacy  arc,  for  the  most  part,  sent  to  other 
institutions;  but  there  are  two  very  large  wards,  in  one  of  which  a  case  of  lever  or 
smallpox,  and  in  the  other  a  few  eases  of  venereal  disease  are  sometimes  placed.  There 
is  also  a  ward  in  which  we  found  three  lunatics. 

There  arc  no  children  retained  in  the  workhouse. 

There  are  water-closets,  portable  baths,  and  lavatories,  with  hot  and  cold  water  in 
various  parts  of  the  workhouse.     There  are  not  any  fixed  baths  for  the  use  of  the  sick. 

The  sick  are  placed  in  wards  within  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  except  cases  of  itch, 
and  some  of  the  special  classes  just  referred  to,  which  are  treated  in  buildings  in  the  rear. 

The 
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The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  various  wards,  with  the  number  of  beds  con- 
tained in  each  ward  : — 


Number 

Class  of  Inmates, 

Number 

of 

or 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

of 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Ft.    in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft.    in. 

8 

Men's  sick  ward 

44      10 

17 

9 

10        G 

12 

9 

Ditto     -     ditto 

27        0 

17 

0 

10        6 

7 

10 

Ditto     -     ditto 

27        0 

10 

9 

10        6 

8 

11 

Ditto     -     ditto 

27      10 

16 

9 

10        6 

7 

12 

Ditto     -     ditto 

28        3 

17 

2 

10        6 

7 

13 

Ditto     -     ditto          -        -f 

44        8 

21 

6 

10        6 

}     » 

{ 

+    4        7 

5 

7 

10        6 

16 

W  omen's  convalescent  nard 

27        0 

19 

5 

8       9 

G 

17 

Women's  lying-in  ward 

27        0 

19 

10 

8        9 

6 

18 

Women's  sick  ward     - 

26        5 

19 

6 

13        0 

7 

19 

Ditto     -     ditto 

26        3 

19 

6 

13        0 

8 

20 

Ditto     -     ditto 

58        7 

16 

6 

13        0 

16 

Men's  itch  ward 

39       4 

15 

7 

9        9 

0 

Men's  receiving  ward  - 

15       6 

10 

9 

9        0 

2 

Men's  insane  ward       -         -J 

20        0 

17 

0 

10      10 

}      ' 

I 

+  16        0 

13 

0 

2        2 

Appendix 

St.  Georof, 
Hanover 
Square. 

Size  of  1001ns  and 

number  of  beds. 


Hence  it  appears  that  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  the  height  aud  width  of  the  rooms 
are  8f  to  13  feet,  and  16|  to  2H  feet. 


The  floor  space  and  cubical  space 

allowed  to  each  bed  at 

present,  are  as 

follow: — 

Number 

Floor  Space 

Cubical  Space 

of 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

allowed 

allowed 

Ward. 

to  each  Person. 

to  each  Person. 

Sup.  feet. 

Cub. feet. 

8 

Men's  sick  ward 

..... 

66 

696 

9 

Ditto    -    ditto 

. 

65 

688 

10 

Ditto    -    ditto 

. 

56 

593 

11 

Ditto    -    ditto 

. 

66 

699 

12 

Ditto    -    ditto 



69 

727 

13 

Ditto    -    ditto 

... 

72 

755 

16 

Women's  convalescent  ward 



87 

764 

17 

Women's  lying-in  ward     - 

. 

89 

781 

18 

Women's  sick  ward  - 

. 

73 

957 

19 

Ditto     -     di:to 



64 

832 

20 

Ditto     -     ditto 



60 

792 

Men's  itch  ward 

. 

102 

996 

Men's  receiving  ward 



83 

750 

Men's  insane  ward     - 

—                 —                 —                 _ 

85 

1,033 

Hence  the  usual  floor  space,  and  cubical  space,  allotted  to  each  bed  in  the  sick  wards 
are  60  to  89  superficial  feet,  and  593  to  832  cubic  feet;  and  the  minimum  cubical  space  is 
in  all  cases  greater  than  that  required  by  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  wards  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse  is  very  satisfactory.   General  character  of 
The  workhouse  is  an  old  building,  but  in  its  construction  is  far  in  advance  of  many  of  the   ^ards. 
newer  workhouses. 

There  are  two  very  large  square  central  staircases,  well  lit  from  the  top  by  large  lantern 
lights,  and  affording  light  and  air  to  a  large  part  of  the  building.  The  rooms  are  lofty  and 
sufficiently  large,  and  although  the  windows  are  not  numerous,  they  are  large  and  lofty, 
and  the  rooms  universally  are  light  and  cheerful.  Many  of  the  wards  arc  divided 
transversely  by  a  double  partition  to  constitute  a  passage  through  them,  and  their  appear- 
ance is  thus  somewhat  deteriorated. 

The  wards  appropriated  to  lunatics  and  itch  cases  are  much  less  satisfactory.  The 
former  is  sufficiently  Large,  but  it  is  darkish  and  not  cheerful,  and  the  latter  is  long  and 
narrow,  and  lit  only  on  one  side. 

The  wards,  appropriated  to  occasional  cases  of  fever,  &c,  are  much  too  large  to  be 
comfortable  to  one  or  two  inmates,  and  arc  occupied  chiefly  by  unused  bedsteads. 

The.  bedding  is  of  flock  upon  iron  bedsteads,  with  racks  and  sacking,  and  is  very  good  Bedding  and  filml- 
and comfortable.     The  linen  and  bed  coverings  arc  good  and  sufficient.    There  arc  dressers  turo. 
upon  which  the  crockery  and  metallic  warmers  are  placed.     Lockers  for  the  use  of  the 
sick,  screens,  chest  and  foot  warmers,  night-chairs,  water-beds,  air-cushions,   and   mackin- 
tosh sheeting,  are  in  sufficient  abundance.     There  arc.  however,  scarcely  any  prints  upon 
the  walls,  or  looking  glasses  ;  ami  there  are  not  for  the  sick  such  simple  games  as  draughts 
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St.  George, 
Hanover 
Square. 


Cleanliness. 
Ventilation. 


Nursing. 


Medical  officer. 


and  dominoes.     Five  round  towels,  two  basins,  and  one  comb  arc  allowed  to  award  ;  but 
no  brush  is  supplied. 

Every  article  of  furniture,  all  tin  limn,  and  every  part  of  the  workhouse  were 
scrupulously  clean. 

Ventilation  is  provided  lor,  apart  from  the  windows.  There  are  large  openings  in  all 
the  wards,  which  communicate  with  corridors  or  adjoining  rooms,  ami  arc  closed  by  wooden 
shutters,  which  turn  upon  a  central  pin.  There  arc  also  Axnott's  ventilators  in  the  chimneys, 
which  acl  satisfactorily.     The  windows,  moreover,  are  so  made  that  the  lower  sash  can  be 

made  to  fall  forward  into  a  rack,  and  thus  cause  an  opening  on  the  side  of  the  sash,  and  at 
the  middle  of  the  window. 

The  arrangements  for  ventilation  are  not, howev<  r,  so  good  in  the  itch  and  lunacy  wards 

There  are  two  paid  nurses,  who  together  superintend  the  whole  nursing  in  the  work- 
house, and  receive  50/.  per  year  each,  with  apartments  and  rations.  Then  is  also  a 
pauper  nurse  in  each  ward  receiving  2s.  per  week,  and  a  helper  who  receives  1*.  per 
u  ei ik,  besides  extra  food  ;  and  a  nighl  nurse  to  each  ward,  receiving  1  &   per  wei  k,  one 

pint  of  beer  and  extra  food  daily 

The  inmates  of  this  workhouse  are  said  to  be  chiefly  servants  who  have  had  a  certain 
training  in  earlier  life,  and  who  are  well  fitted  to  be  nurses.  15  >th  the  master  and  medical 
officer  spoke  highly  of  them,  and  neith  r  cf  them  was  dissatisfied  with  the  present  arrangi  - 
ment.     .Misconduct  amongst  the  n  "are,  and  all  stimulants  and  medicines  are  given 

mi  ler  tie   supervision  of  the  paid  nurs 

There  are  two  medical  officers  to  flic  workhouse;  and  each  has  a  district  in  the  parish, 
in  addition  to  this  duty. 

cases  in  the  workhouse  are  divided  somewhat  equally  betwei  n  them  :  and  each  has 
an  alternate  month  in  which  he  takes  in  toe  new  eases,  and  devotes  a  larger  amounl  oi  lime 
and  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  office. 

Each  medical  officer  attends  during  about  two  hours  daily,  and  about  one  hour  a-day  on 
alternate  months.      They  attend  to  the  midwifery  md  provide  assistant  and  dis- 

penser, and  all  drugs  except  quinine  and  cod-liver  oil.     The  salary  of  each,  for  the  work- 
hoie  01.  per  year,  with   extras  for  lunacy   certificates   only,   ami    105/.   per  year 

for  the  district. 

The  medical  officer  is  not  dissatisfied,  but  thinks  that  the  salary  for  1  lie  workhouse  might 
properly  be  increased  to  150/.  per  year,  unless  the  guardians  were  to  provide  all  the 
drugs  and  a  dispenser. 

lie  is  not  dissatisfied  with  the  present  nursing  arrangements;  but  possibly  a  paid  night 
nurse  might  beofadvanta 

Recommendations.  The  following  are  the  recommendations  which  1  offer  respecting  this  workhouse: 

1.  The  wooden  shutters  on  the  various  ventilators  should  be  removed,  and  the  space 
covered  by  finely-perforated  zinc,  SO  as  to  allow  a  continuous  but  gentle  current  of  air  at 
all  times. 

2.  Ventilators  should  be  placed  in  the  wooden  partitions,  so  as  to  allow  the  influence  of 
the  ventilating  staircases  to  be  felt  in  the  wards. 

3.  A  skylight  Math  louvrc-liglits  is  needed  in  the  lunacy  ward  ;  and  large  air-brick 
ventilators  should  be  inserted  on  two  sides,  and  covered  with  perforated  /.inc.  Larger  and 
more  cheerful  windows  should  be  placed  in  the  side  walls. 

4.  Ventilators  are  needed  in  the  blank  wall  of  the  itch  ward;  and  afew  small  panes  of 
perforated  glass  should  be  inserted  in  the  windows. 

5.  It  would  be  more  comfortable  if  the  large  ward,  in  which  a  single  infectious  e- 
kept,  could  be  divided  into  two,  or  the  patient  placed  in  a  smaller  ward. 

6.  Very  great  advantage  would  accrue  to  the  inmates  if  they  could  be  permitted  to  walk 
in  the  disused  graveyard.  This  space  is  nol  otherwise  employed:  and  as  it  belongs,  as 
we  were  informed,  to  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  concession 
could  be  obtain 

7.  A  separate  towel,  comb,  and  brush,  and  piece  of  soap  should  be  provided  for  each 
sick  inmate.     Looking-glasses,  prints,  games,  and  amusements  should  be  increased. 

8.  If  the  lifts  were  bo  arranged  that  some  of  the  inmates  could  be  let  dowu,  and  hoisted 
bv  it,  it  would  enable  the  feeble  to  go  into  the  yards. 

0.  A  paid  nighl  nurse  should  be  appointed,  and  another  paid  nurse,  to  have  charge  of 
the  cases  not  placed  in  the  bod\  of  the  workhouse,  viz.,  the  few  fever,  smallpox,  venereal, 
itch,  and  bo  !S,  would  be  a  wise  arrangement. 

10.  The  guardians  should  find  all  the  drugs,  and  a  dispenser,  for  the  workhouse  and  for 
the  districts. 

11.  As  the  allowance  of  space  in  every  ward  is  ample,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
indicate  the  number  of  beds  to  be  placed  in  each  room. 
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No.  24. 
HACKNEY. 


We  visited  the  Hackney  Workhouse  on  the  11th  of  May,  1866;  and  were  accom- 
panied throughout  by  the  master  or  matron,  and,  in  part,  by  the  assistant  of  the  medical 
officer.     We  also  subsequently  compared  with  the  medical  officer. 

This  workhouse  is  admirably  situated,  and  occupies  a  part  of  a  large  plot  of  land  belong- 
ing to  the  guardians. 

The  main  body  of  the  building  occupies  three  sides  of  a  parallelogram,  and  contains  all 
the  adult  inmates,  whether  sick  or  otherwise.  Part  of  it  has  been  built  many  years, 
and  additions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  and  so  injudiciously,  that  one  part  has 
nearly  blocked  up  the  windows  of  another  part. 

There  are  also  large  schools  which,  with  the  chapel,  constitute  a  detached  building  ;  and 
there  is  also  a  recently  constructed  iron  house  consisting  of  two  rooms,  in  which  the  sick 
children  are  placed. 

Cases  of  fever  and  small-pox  are,  for  the  most  part,  sent  to  the  hospitals,  but  occasion- 
ally it  becomes  recpiisite  to  admit  them,  and  a  separate  ward  must  be  extemporized  for  then- 
use.  A  few  cases  of  venereal  disease  are  admitted ;  and,  on  the  men's  side,  they  are 
placed  in  the  itch  ward,  or  iu  an  adjoining  ward,  whilst  the  females  are  placed  in  a  sepa- 
rate room.  Violent  and  dangerous  lunatics  are  not  admitted  except  for  the  purpose  of 
being  forwarded  to  an  asylum  at  the  earliest  moment.  The  inoffensive  ones  are  retained, 
and  occupy  separate  rooms. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  classify  the  sick  into  medical  and  surgical,  or  acute  and  chronic 
cases. 

There  are  not  any  day  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  sick,  but  there  are  some  for  the  imbe- 
ciles. The  lying-in  ward  is  so  small  as  to  hold  the  labour  bed  only,  and  the  cases  are 
removed  as  soon  possible  to  the  convalescent  lying-in  ward.  The  latter,  however,  is  not 
a  day  room,  but  a  day  and  night  room. 

There  is  a  kitchen  in  the  sick  ward  where  food  is  warmed,  and  chops  and  beef 
cooked,  but  the  food  must  be  carried,  on  the  plates,  more  than  150  yards  from  the  general 
kitchen.     There  are  also  three  rooms  where  the  washing-up  is  done. 

The  buildings  are  well  drained.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  good  cold  water,  but 
hot  water  is  not  found  upstairs  except  in  the  small  boilers  of  the  grates.  There  is  only 
one  fixed,  and  one  portable  bath. 

There  are  613  inmates,  of  whom  13  are  able-bodied,  35  are  imbeciles,  and  119  are  upon 
the  books  of  the  medical  officer. 

The  dimensions  of  the  several  rooms,  with  the  number  of  beds  found  in  the  rooms,  are 


as  follows : 
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No. 

of 
Ward. 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to 
which  Appropriated. 

1 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Hei£ 

ht. 

Number 

of 

Beds. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

10 

Men's  sick  ward         -         -1 

27 

10 

16 

9 

7 

3 

I 

10 

I 

+  27 

10 

13 

9 

2 

0 

1 

9 

Ditto     -     ditto         -         -1 

38 

0 

16 

9 

7 

3 

X 

12 

+  3S 

0 

13 

9 

0 

0 

> 

8 

Ditto     -     ditto 

37 

6 

16 

9 

9 

0 

12 

7 

Ditto     -     ditto        -         -f 

23 

4 

16 

9 

9 

0     . 

1 
I 

[ 

_    4 

4 

0 

9 

7 

0 

8 

+    6 

6 

4 

0 

9 

0 

6 

Ditto     -     ditto 

22 

6 

16 

9 

9 

0 

7 

5 

Ditto     -     ditto 

46 

0 

16 

9 

9 

0 

15 

44 

\\  omen's  infirm  ward  - 

25 

9 

13 

6 

9 

9 

6 

43 

Women's  sick  and  infirm  ward 

16 

4 

1.5 

0 

9 

8 

6 

Co 

Ditto     -     ditto 

50 

6 

17 

3 

10 

3 

19 

78 

Ditto     -     ditto        -         -f 

23 

0 

16 

0 

S 

0 

1 

7 

\ 

+  23 

0 

13 

0 

1 

S 

78(a) 

f 

23 

0 

16 

0 

8 

0 

1 

8 

\ 

+  23 

0 

13 

0 

1 

8 

/ 

7-2 

Women's  lying-in  ward 

12 

0 

9 

10 

10 

0 

2 

79 

Women's  convalescent  ward 

22 

8 

16 

0 

10 

0 

7 

80 

Women's  sick  ward 

22 

8 

16 

0 

9 

10 

8 

69 

Ditto      -      ditto 

C2 

8 

16 

0 

9 

10 

S 

74 

Ditto      -      ditto 

22 

S 

16 

0 

9 

11 

7 

62 

Women's  bedridden  ward     - 

46 

6 

18 

0 

10 

0 

20 

Women's  foul  ward      -         -f 

14 

8 

U 

6 

10 

6 

} 

4 

I 

+    7 

6 

4 

3 

10 

6 

W  omen  a  it  sh  ward 

20 

0 

13 

2 

10 

7 

6 

Children's  Bick  ward    - 

19 

9 

17 

6 

1 1 

0 

7 

Ditto     -     ditto 

19 

9 

17 

6 

11 

0 

7 

Men's  foul  ward  - 

16 

0 

11 

10 

8 

4 

2 

.Men's  itch  ward  - 

14 

0 

11 

10 

8 

4 

5 
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Appendix. 
Hackney. 


General  character 
of  wards. 


Bedding  and  fur- 
niture. 


Cleanliness. 

Ventilation. 


Hence  it  appears  that  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  the  usual  height  and  width  of  the 
wards  arc  !»  to  U>  feet,  and  16  to  17  feet. 
The  floor  Bpace  and  cubical  -pace,  allowed  to  each  bed,  are  ae  follow  : — 


No. 

of 

Ward. 


10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
d 

44 
43 
65 
78 

78(a) 
72 
79 
80 
69 
74 
62 


l  loor   Space 

Allowed  i  >  each 

Person. 


i  Inbtcal  Space 

Allowed  to  each 

Person. 


Men's   sii-k  ward 

Ditto     -  ditto 

Ditto     -  ditto 

Ditto     -  ditto 

Ditto     -  ditto 

Ditto     -  ditto 

Women's  infirm  ward 
Women's  sick  and  infirm  ditto 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

Women's  lying-in  ward    - 
Women's  convalescent  ward 
Women's  >iek  ward     - 

Ditto     -     ditto 

Ditto     -     ditto 
Women's  bed  ridden  ward  - 
Y\  omen's  foul  ward     - 
Women's  itch  ward    - 

Children's  sick  ward  - 
Ditto     -     ditto 

Men's  foul  ward 
Men's  itch  ward 


Sup.  feet. 


46 
53 
52 
.".I 
54 
51 

58 
41 
46 
hi 
46 
59 
52 
4.5 
45 
52 
42 
50 
57 

49 
49 

94 
33 


Cub.  feet. 


414 
472 
471 
458 
484 
162 

565 
896 

470 
492 
430 
590 
518 
4  46 

i  ie 

51  I 
418 
526 
508 

543 

543 

789 
276 


Hence  the  usual  floor  space  and  cubical  space,  are  41  to  59  superficial,  and  39.5  to  590 
cubic  feet;  and  13  of  21  wards  do  not  offer  500  cubic  feet,  as  required  by  the  Poor  Law 
Board. 

The  itch  ward  is  of  very  small  capacity. 

Nearly  all  the  rooms  throughout  the  workhouse  are  both  low  and  narrow  ;  but  as  there 
are  windows  on  two  or  three  sides,  they  are  all  light,  and  if  properly  coloured  and  fur- 
nished would  be  cheerful.  The  staircases  and  corridors  are  also  very  small  and  narrow, 
and  give  a  very  confined  air  to  the  whole  building.  Certain  rooms  in  the  basement  and 
even  on  the  ground  floor,  as  the  male  and  female  foul  wards,  are  dark  and  cheerless. 

The  rooms  in  the  iron  house  are  not  satisfactory. 

The  bedding  throughout  the  workhouse  is  fairly  good.  It  consists  of  flock  placed  upon 
iron  bedsteads,  with  iron  laths  or  tacking.  The  rugs  are  of  wool,  and  of  red  colour;  and 
the  bed  coverings  are  good. 

There  is  in  general,  a  great  deficiency  of  furniture,  and  an  aspect  of  bareness  and  want 
of  comfort.  There  are  rooms  without  a  dresser  ou  which  to  place  the  crockery.  There 
are  no  lockers  for  the  inmates,  and  scarcely  any  chairs  :  and  such  as  are  there,  are  fur  the 
most  part  old  and  repulsive.  The  tables  are  very  small ;  the  benches  are  similarly  small, 
and  without  cushions;  there  are  no  looking  glasses  on  the  men's  side,  and  no  prints.  We 
did  not  see  any  illustrated  periodicals.  There  arc  games,  as  dominoes  and  draughts.  There 
aie  also  screen-  in  -nine  of  the  ward-,  and  there  also  chest  and  foot  warmers  in  all  the  wards. 

The  plates  used  are  of  tin,  and  are  old  and  repulsive.  Tin  pannikins  are  also  used 
instead  of  pottery  mugs.  The  buckets  and  other  large  utensils,  and  even  the  swill  tub 
(emptied  and  cleansed  daily)  are  placed  in  the  lavatories. 

There  is  nut  one  room  which  has  been  coloured,  but  all  arc  whitened.  The  windows  on 
the  sunny  side  have  green  blinds. 

Three  towels  arc  supplied  twice  a  week  to  a  ward;  and  there  are  also  to  each  ward  a 
metal  washhand  basin,  two  combs  and  snap:  but  no  hair  brush  is  Buppliedto  the  adults. 

The  workhouse  is  generally  clean  :  and  with  some  few  exceptions  the  linen  and  utensils 
are  clean  also. 

Much  pains  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  ventilation  of  this  workhouse.  In  nearly 
every  room  there  are  three  sets  of  ventilators,  viz.,  an  Arnott'a  ventilator  in  the  chimney; 
openings  in  the  ceiling,  which  are  covered  with  perforated  zinc,  and  which  communicate 
directly  with  the  outer  air,  by  air  bricks  in  the  walls,  or  shafts  going  through  the  roof; 
and  openings  from  the  corridors  and  staircases,  defended  on  the  outside  by  metal,  with 
large  meshes,  and  on  the  inside  by  a  wooden  case  which  is  intended  to  direct  the  current 
upwards. 

There  was  also  a  svstem  of  ventilation  by  means  of  an  open  and  perforated  pannel  in 

the 
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the  doors  ;  but  it  has  been  abolished  by  boarding  up  the  perforated  zinc.     In  one   or  Appendix, 

two  places  pieces  have  been  cut  out  of  the  top  of  the  doors ;  and  in  a  few  windows  these 
are  perforated  panes. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  workhouse  is  very  ill  ventilated.  When  wc  entered 
a  room  in  which  the  windows  were  not  open,  the  air  was  close;  and  we  were  informed 
that  in  the  early  morning  the  air  was  very  close. 

This  is  accounted  for  in  several  ways. 

1.  A  majority  of  the  ventilators  are  closed  up  ;  and  many  of  the  Arnott  ventilators  are 
tied  up.  The  ventilators  in  the  ceiling  are  covered  with  paper;  or  have  been  covered 
by  flannel,  to  prevent  too  great  a  current  of  air.  The  wooden  protectors  of  the  ventilators 
from  the  corridors  interfere  too  much  with  the  entrance  of  air. 

2.  None  of  the  ventilators  open  immediately  into  the  outer  air.  Those  in  the  ceiling 
have  the  nearest  approach  to  this  ;  and  when  the  wind  blows  in  certain  directions,  the 
outer  air  bricks,  or  the  chimneys  in  the  roof,  permit  too  strong  a  current  of  air,  and  thus 
defeat  the  object  of  those  who  placed  them  there. 

3.  They  are  not  sufficiently  numerous. 

4.  The  corridors  and  staircases  are  too  much  enclosed,  and  are  not  the  great  ventilators 
of  the  wards,  as  they  should  be. 

5.  The  rooms  are  too  full  of  inmates. 

But  whatever  care  may  be  taken  in  this  matter,  the  result  can  scarcely  be  satisfactory, 
with  rooms  so  low  and  narrow,  and  with  corridors  and  staircases  so  small  and  confined. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  introduce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  by  ventilators  to  keep  the  wards 
sweet,  without  allowing  the  current  to  be  felt  by  those  who  occupy  the  beds;  but  with  an 
unproved  system,  an  extended  plan,  and  constant  ventilation  by  day  and  night  the  tem- 
perature would  not  be  raised,  as  at  present ;  and  the  inmates  would  be  less  sensible  of  the 
admission  of  the  outer  air. 

The  rooms  in  the  basement,  and  the  two  lying-in  rooms,  were  perhaps  the  most  close  of 
any  perceived  by  us. 

The  windows  are,  for  the  most  part,  made  to  open  by  swinging  on  a  central  pin,  and 
there  are  open  fire-places. 

There   are   only  two  paid  nurses  in   the  workhouse,  one  of  whom  has  only  just  been  Nursintr. 
appointed.     And  it  is  intended  that  one  shall  have  charge  of  the  men,  and  the  other  of  the 
women.     The  present  superintendent  nurse  is  also  practically  the  midwife  ;   for  although 
the  medical  officer  is  presumed  to  attend  these  cases,  it  frecpuently  occurs  that  the  labour 
is  terminated  in  his  absence.     These  receive  35  1.  and  25  I.  per  year. 

There  is  also  a  pauper  nurse,  and  a  helper,  to  each  ward.  Two  men  of  this  class  receive 
1  s.  and  one  1  s.  6  d.  each,  weekly ;  and  the  woman  who  has  charge  of  the  receiving  ward, 
with  the  itch  cases,  receives  1  s.  6  (/.  per  week,  besides  extra  food  and  stimulants. 

No  special  night  nurses  are  appointed,  except  when  any  case  is  very  ill. 

The  matron  distributes  and  administers  all  the  wine  and  spirits,  and  the  paid  nurses  are 
expected  to  give  all  the  medicine. 

The  master  is  not  dissatisfied  with  the  present  arrangement,  and  whilst  the  assistant  to 
the  medical  officer  does  not  think  the  pauper  nurses  truthful,  he  considers  their  conduct 
to  be  good,  on  the  whole.  He  does  nor  think  that  any  additional  paid  nurses  are  really 
necessary.  There  are,  however,  many  important  sick  cases  in  the  workhouse,  which 
require  attention  during  the  night. 

The  medical  officer   usually  attends  twice  or  thrice  a  week  :  and  when  an  epidemic  Medical  officer, 
occurs  he  attends  daily,  or  twice  a  day.     His  assistant  attends  at    least  twice  a  day  :  and 
altogether  about   lh  to  2  hours  per   day  are   devoted  to  the   duties.      There  are   usually 
about  150  cases  upon  his  books  :  and  of  them  about  100  are  sick:  but  nearly  half  of  them 
are  placed  upon  his  books,  that  they  may  obtain  meat  or  beer,  or  both  daily. 

The  salary  is  130 1,  per  year ;  and  the  medical  officer  finds  his  own  assistant,  and  all 
drugs,  except  cod-liver  oil,  and  quinine.  There  is  no  extra  fee  for  midwifery,  or  vaccina- 
tion; but  10  s.  (i  (/.  is  paid  for  each  lunacy  certificate. 

We  were  informed  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  guardians  should  provide  drugs,  pay  extra 
fees  for  midwifery,  and  vaccinations,  and  give  150  /.  per  year  as  salary.  Subsequently 
we  met  the  medical  officer,  and  were  informed  by  him  that  his  salary  should  be  200  /. 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  which  I  offer,  respecting  this  workhouse: — 

1.  It  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  render   these  rooms  properly  adapted  to  the    Reconunendatic 
treatment  of  the  sick,  on   account   of  their  narrowness.     At  present  they  are  adapted  for 

one  row  of  beds  only  ;  or.  at  the  most,  for  one  row  with  their  heads  to  the  wall,  and  one 
row  with  their  sides  to  the  opposite  wail.  If  one  of  the  walls  were  taken  out,  and  the 
roooms  widened,  so  as  to  give  a  clear  width  of  20  feet,  this  evil  might  be  obviated;  but 
the  rooms  would  still  be  too  low  for  proper  ventilation ;  and,  above  all,  the  staircases  must 
be  enlarged  and  widened,  and  the  length  of  the  room-  thus  reduced. 

Wider  and  higher  rooms,  and  wider  and  larger  staircases  and  corridors,  arc  necessary. 

2.  The  rooms  in  the  basement,   and  the  dark  room  used  for  female  foul  cases,  should 
not  be  used  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick. 
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3.  Proper  fever  And  infectious  wards  are  needed. 

4.  Baths  and  hoi  water  are  needed  on  each  floor. 

5.  jMucli  mare  furniture  is  needed]  -ip-li  as  dressers,  lookers, cupboards, chairs, cushions, 
book  and  other  shelves,  pottery,  plates  and  mugs,  and  prints,  A  separate  towel,  piece  of 
Boap,  comb  and  brush,  Bhould  be  allotted  to  each  .-irk  person.  All  the  the  otensils  Bhould 
be  placed  in  cupboards-     The  walls  should  be  tinted. 

6.  Two  paid  night  nurses,  one  paid  day  nurse  for  the  lying-in-ward,  and  one  paid  day 
nurse  for  the aiek  children's  raKls,  are.  1  think,  needed. 

7.  The  salary  and  emoluments  of  the  medical  officer  should  be  increased,  and  he  Bhould 
personal!}  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  Bhould  have  proper  extras  for  midwifery ; 
and  should  attend  each  case ;  or  hi.-  assistant  should  he  appointed  with  him  as  an  ad- 
ditional medical  officer. 

8.  The  ventilation  should  be  universally  improved. 

1st.  In  the  iron  house,  instead  of  the  two  stoves,  there  should  be  brick  chimneys,  with  open 
fire-places.  A  louvre  light  is  needful  in  each  ;  and  one  opening  should  he  placed  in  the 
partition  wall.  The  inside  of  the  roof  Bhould  he  boarded  to  prevent  the  room  being'  so 
hot  in  Bummer,  ami  cold  in  winter  j  and  the  outside  of  the  roof  should  In-  whitewashed  in 
the  Bummer  time. 

In  the  body  of  the  workhouse  all  the  ventilators  should  he  kept  open  The  Arnott 
ventilators  should  be  untied,  and  cleaned  out  monthly.  The  wooden  protectors  of  the 
ventilators  from  the  corridors  Bhould  be  taken  away,  and  perforated  zinc  placed  Over  the 
openings.  As  the  draught  is  too  great  in  the  ceiling  ventilators,  some  coarsely  perforated 
zinc, should  be  placed  over  the  air-brick  on  the  outside;  and  the  shafts  through  the  roof 
ma]   he  removed. 

Airbricks,  of  the  thickness  id' one  brick,  should  be  placed  in  the  walls,  on  both  sides, 
clo>e  to  the  ceilings,  or  the  upper  Bashes  of  the  windows,  on  one  or  both  side-,  should  be 
so  fastened  that  they  cannot  be  quite  closed,  and  a  strip  of  perforated  zinc,  four  inches  wide, 
should  lie  placed  across  the  top  of  the  sash  frame. 

Perforated  glass  should,  be  placed  in  all  the  outside  windows,  which  open  upon  the  stair- 

es  and  corridors ;  and  in  every  door  in  the  corridors;  and  care  should  be  taken  that  a 
current  of  air  moves  through  every  corridor  night  and  day. 

9.  The  padded  room  is  dark,  and  unfit  for  use. 

10.  Ge:  rally  the  master  and  matron  should  not  wait  to  be  asked  for  combs,  &c.,  but 
should  supply  all  proper  things,  and  the  matron  should  agree  with  the  medical  officer  in 
reference  to  the  nurses. 

11.  Better  kitchen  arrangements  are  needful.     Proper  modes  of  conveying  food,  as  at 

the  City  of  London  Workhouse,  Bhould  be  adopted.     Crockery  should  supplant  tin  ware; 
and  the  kitchen  should  be  more  centrally  situate. 

12.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  proper  course  for  the  guardians  with  their  excellent  plot  of 
land  is,  to  pull  down  the  present  building,  and  erect  a  properly  devised  and  constructed 

(Hie. 

So  long  as  the  present  building  is  used,  there  should  he  a  day  room  attached  to  each  two 
dormitories,  since  the  rooms  maj  be  properly  used  a.-  dormitories  or  day  rooms,  although  not 
for  both. 

13.  The  following  is  the  number  of  beds  which  should  be  placed  in  the  several  wards  : — 


No. 

of 

Ward. 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to 

No. 

of 

Beds. 

No. 

of 

Ward. 

Class  of  Inmate",  or  Purpose  to 

No- 
of 

which  Appropriated. 

which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

10 

Men's    sick   ward   - 

7  or  8 

79 

Women's  convalescent  ward 

6 

9 

Ditto     -     ditto      - 

to 

80 

Women's  sick  ward 

4  or  5 

8 

Ditto     -     ditto      - 

10 

69 

Ditto      -      ditto 

4  or  5 

7 

Ditro     -     ditto      ... 

6  or  7 

74 

Ditto      -      ditto 

4  or  5 

6 

Ditto     -     ditto      -          -          - 

5  or  6 

02 

Worm  n'a  bed  ridden  ward 

13orl4 

5 

Ditto     -     ditto      - 

12 

Women's  foul  ward 
Women's  itch  ward 

2  or  3 
4  or  5 

44 

Women's  infirm  ward 

6 

4-'i 

W  omen's  sick  and  infirm  ward  - 

4 

(  hildren's  sick  ward 

— 

65 

Ditto       ...     ditto 

15 

Ditto       -       ditto 

— 

7'? 

Ditto       -       -       -     ditto 

6  or  7 

18(a) 

------ 

(i  or  7 

Men's  foul  ward       -         -         - 

2 

72 

Women's  lying-in  ward    - 

1  or  2 

Men's  itch  ward       - 
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We  visited  the  workhouse  on  the  14th  May  1866,  and  were  accompanied  by  the 
master  and  medical  officer. 

It  is  situate  on  a  healthful  and  extensive  site,  in  the  parish  of  Homerton,  and  is  said  to 
be  well  drained. 

The  sick  are  placed  in  the  infirmary,  and  in  seven  wards  m  the  body  of  the  work- 
house. 

The  infirmary  consists  of  a  central  portion,  and  wings,  each  having  one  room  in  depth. 
It  is  three  storeys  in  height,  and  contains  12  wards. 

There  is  a  separate  kitchen  for  the  sick,  where  the  meat  is  cut  up,  and  certain  kinds  of 
food  cooked. 

There  are  baths  on  the  ground  floor,  and  first  floor,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  but  none 
on  the  second  floor.  There  are  no  lavatories.  The  water  closets  are  confined  in  space, 
but  perhaps  sufficiently  numerous. 

The  body  of  the  workhouse  consists  of  two  series  of  rooms,  with  a  corridor  interposed, 
but  there  is  no  communication  with  the  corridor,  except  by  the  door.  There  are  neither 
fixed  baths,  nor  hot  water.  The  lavatories  are  much  too  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
should  be  supplanted  by  baths. 

Fever  cases,  and  small-pox  cases,  are  sent  to  the  hospitals,  but  there  is  a  very  small 
ward  set  apart,  on  each  side,  for  a  single  fever  case,  when  such  must  be  retained. 
In  one  of  these  we  found  a  girl,  with  all  her  joints  contracted,  who  last  October  was  said 
to  be  the  picture  of  health,  and  is  now  the  most  pitiable  and  wretched  object  I  have  ever 
seen  out  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  We  could  not  learn  all  the  facts  of  this  case,  and  it  is  one 
which  demands  further  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  inspector.*  *  This  has  been 

Cases  of  syphilis  are  retained.     The  men's  ward  is  in  the  infirmary,  whilst  the  women's  effected, 
ward  is  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse  ;  and  cases  of  itch,  and  bad  legs,  are  also  placed  in 
the    latter   ward.      Two   women   of    this    class    are,   however,    now    placed    in   the    in- 
firmary. 

The  children  are  sent  to  a  district  school.  When  any  which  remain  in  the  workhouse 
are  sick,  even  with  scarlet  fever,  they  are  placed  in  the  wards  with  adults.  There  is  not 
a  children's  sick  ward. 

The  cases  in  the  infirmary  are  not  classed  into  acute,  or  chronic,  but  there  is  a  ward  on 
each  side  which  is  used  for  convalescents,  before  they  are  passed  to  the  body  of  the 
workhouse. 

The  wards  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  n  which  sick  cases  are  found,  are  those  of  the 
aged  and  infirm. 

There  are  in  the  workhouse  653  inmates,  of  whom  228  are  upon  the  medical  officer's 
books.  The  imbecdes,  as  a  class,  are  not  regarded  as  sick,  and  of  the  228  just  mentioned, 
about  100  are  placed  on  the  medical  officer's  books  merely  that  they  may  obtain  a  better 
dietary. 

The  following  arc  the  dimensions  of  the  several  sick  wards,  with  the  number  of  beds  Size  of  rooms  and 
now  found  in  them  :—  number  of  beds- 


No. 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose 

to 

Number 

of 
Ward. 

which  Appropriated. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Hei 

jlit. 

of 
Beds. 

Infirmary  : 

Ft. 

hi. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

11 

Woman's  convalescent  ward 

20 

0 

17 

6 

11 

9 

8 

12 

Woman's  lyin;j-in  ward 

"J 
{ 

6 

9 

12 

6 

11 

6 

I 

+ 

•J  2 

3 

16 

0 

12 

6 

10 

+ 

22 

3 

11 

6 

2 

3 

J 

9 

Woman's  sick  ward 

20 

0 

17 

6 

11 

6 

7 

10 

Ditto     -     ditto 

- 

20 

ti 

17 

6 

11 

6 

12 

7 

Ditto     -     ditto 

-; 

20 

0 

17 

0 

11 

6 

\ 

1 

+ 

20 

0 

12 

6 

2 

6 

J 

1 

7 

8 

Ditto     -     ditto 

-j 

20 

6 

17 

6 

11 

6 

12 

1 

+ 

29 

0 

12 

6 

2 

6 

) 

8(a) 

Woman's  fever  ward 

10 

4 

7 

6 

12 

6 

J 

2 

4 

Men's  sick  ward 

-j 

20 

o 

17 

6 

11 

6 

} 

\ 

J 

7 

i 

+ 

20 

2 

12 

6 

2 

6 

6 

Ditto     -    ditto 

;{ 

+ 

29 
29 

0 

17 
12 

6 
6 

11 
2 

G 
6 

12 

5(a; 

Men's  fever  ward 

10 

4 

7 

6 

12 

6 

1 

2 

Men's  sick  ward  - 

- 

20 

2 

17 

6 

11 

0 

7 

3 

i  itto     -     ditto 

- 

•J  11 

C 

17 

6 

11 

6 

12 

13 

Men's  foul  ward  - 

- 

29 

6 

17 

6 

11 

10 

14 

1 

Men's  convalescent  ward 

~l 

20 

0 

17 

6 

11 

10 

8 
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No. 

Claw  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to 

Number 

of 

l.  . 

gth. 

Breadth, 

He 

ght. 

of 

Ward. 

which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Muin  Building  : 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft.     in. 

Ft. 

in. 

37 

Women's  sick  ward 

•Jl 

6 

23       0 

11 

8 

18 

•17 

Women's  fool  ward      -         -  f 

24 

8 

23       0 

1 1 

0 

I       » 

I 

+    19 

8 

20       6 

o 

0 

48 

\\  omen  a  sick  ward     -        -f 

24 

(» 

18      3 

11 

9 

'\           in 

\ 

+    19 

8 

16      9 

o 

C 

J 

26 

\\  omen's  sick  and  infirm  ward 

26 

o 

17       9 

12 

4 

12 

26 

Ditto     -     ditto 

26 

0 

18      0 

12 

4 

11 

3D 

Ditto     -     ditto 

24 

C 

17      9 

[2 

4 

11 

24 

Ditto      -     ditto 

32 

10 

17      9 

18 

4 

1  1 

Eence   it   appears  that  the  usual  height   and  width  of  the  wards  in  the  infirmary  are 
11  J.  to  14  feet,  and  17i  feet,  and  they  are  too  narrow. 

The  floor  space  and  cubical  space  allotted  to  each  hod   in   the  different    wards,  are  as 
follows: — 


General  character 
of  wards. 


No. 

Floor  Space 

Cubical  Space 

of 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Allowed  to  each 

Allowed  to  each 

Ward. 

Person. 

Person. 

Infirmary : 

Sup.  Feet. 

Cub.  Feet. 

11 

Women's  convalescent  ward     - 

44 

514 

12 

V\  omen's  lying  in  ward  ------ 

44 

590 

9 

Women's  sick  ward          ------ 

50 

575 

10 

Ditto     -     ditto             ...         .          .         . 

43 

495 

7 

Ditto     -     ditto  ------- 

50 

664 

8 

Ditto     -     ditto 

43 

571 

8(a) 

Women's  fever  ward        -                                       -         - 

39 

484 

4 

Men's  sick  ward     ------- 

50 

670 

5 

Diito  -  ditto      - 

43 

571 

5(a) 

Men's  fever  ward    ------- 

78 

909 

o 

Men's  .-ick  ward      ------- 

50 

580 

3 

Ditto  -  ditto      ------- 

43 

495 

18 

Men's  foul  ward     ------- 

37 

436 

1 

Men's  convalescent  ward          - 
Main  Building; 

44 

518 

37 

U  omen's  sick  ward          ------ 

31 

360 

47 

Women's  Foul  ward        ------ 

47 

635 

48 

Women's  sick  ward          ------ 

45 

602 

25 

Women's  sick  and  infirm  ward          -          -          -          - 

39 

1" 

26 

Ditto        -        ditto 

42 

525 

30 

Ditto        -        ditto        - 

39 

487 

24 

Ditto       -       ditto       ------ 

41 

513 

Bedding  and  fur- 
niture. 


The  usual  floor  Bpace  and  cubical  space  in  the  infirmary  are.  therefore,  37  to  50  super- 
ficial feet,  and  136  to  599  feet  In  the  main  building  one  ward  affords  only_360  cubic 
feet,  and  there  art  altogether  seven  of  21  wards  in  which  the  cubical  allowance  is  less  than 
thai  required  by  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

The  wards  are,  for  the  most  part,  light  and  airy.  Those  on  the  second  floor  and  the 
wings  of  the  infirmary  have  windows  on  both  sides,  but  those  on  the  basement  and  first 
floor  lone  windows  on  one  side  only  since  imbecile  wards  have  been  built  quite  up  to  them 
and  have  prevented  the  opening  of  windows  on  that  side.  As,  in  the  body  of  the  work- 
house, there  are  no  windows  Leading  to  the  corridors,  there  are  windows  on  one  side 
only. 

The  wards  of  the  infirmary  are  fault)-:  since  the  passage  from  one  to  the  other  runs 
along  the  .side  of  i  :a<  b  ward,  and  prevents  the  placing  of  beds  on  that  side.  _  There  should 
have  been  a  corridor,  or  the  passage  through  the  rooms  should  have  been  in  the  middle. 
It  was.  moreover,  most  injudicious  that  the  imbecile  wards  should  have  been  built  in  their 
presenl  situation,  particularly  as  there  is  plenty  of  ground  elsewhere  on  which  they  could 
have  been  placed. 

There  are  no  wards  too  large  to  be  useful,  but  the  two  small  wards,  8  A  and  5  A,  are 
too  small,  and  are  unlit  for  the  use  of  the  sick.  Some  of  the  panes  had  been  coloured 
green,  which  rendered  the  room  dark,  and  others  white,  which  prevented  the  inmates 
from  '.Hiking  out  of  the  windows. 

The  bedding  is  fairly  good,  and  consists  of  flock  beds  upon  iron  bedsteads.  The  flock 
is  not  teazed  .systematically ;  and  is  not,  therefore,  in  so  good  a  state  as  desirable.    An  old 

woman 
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woman  is  the  only  person  performing  this  duty,  whilst  there  are  about  100  young  women  Appendix. 

and  no  less  than  24.5  able-bodied,  who  are  not  half  employed,  and  who  might  be  usefully  _ 

set  to  perform  this  and  other  labour.  East  London". 

The  bedsteads  differ  in  width  from  2  feet  3  inches  to  3  feet,  the  newest  ones  being 
2  feet  9  inches  by  6  feet  3  inches  in  length.     There  are  no  racks  to  the  beds. 

There  are  no  dressers,  lockers,  or  bookshelves.  There  are  very  few  chairs,  and  many 
of  these  are  old  and  uncomfortable.  There  are  no  cushions  to  the  benches.  The  prints 
■upon  the  walls  are  very  few  and  unimportant.  There  is  no  place  in  which  t<>  put  the 
buckets  and  larger  utensils,  and,  in  general,  there  is  a  marked  deficiency  of  furniture, 
and  of  comforts  connected  with  it. 

There  are  looking-^la-ses,  about  one  dozen  small  towels,  six  basins,  and  two  combs  to 
each  of  the  larger  wards,  but  brushes  are  not  used.  A  piece  of  soap  is  given  to  each 
inmate,  and  a  further  piece  is  used  for  the  wards. 

The  washhand  basins  are  frequently  broken,  and  it  was  said  that  watchfulness  was 
required  to  prevent  some  of  the  inmates  from  washing  in  the  chamber  pots.  The 
medical  officer,  who  had  been  a  militia  officer,  stated  that  the  same  habit  existed  among 
the  militia. 

There  are  capes,  bed  trays,  and  cloths  ;  and  pottery,  plates,  and  mugs. 

With  the  exception    just  referred  to,  cleanliness  existed  everywhere   and   in  every-   Cleanliness, 
thing. 

The  arrangements  for  ventilation  at  the  workhouse  are  good,  and  it  is  only  requisite  to  Ventilation, 
extend  them.     A  piece  of  perforated  zinc,  of  the  depth  of  a  pane,  is  fastened  to  the  top  of 
each  window  sash,  so  that  when  the  window  is  let  down,  the  rapidity  of  the  entrance   of 
air  is  retarded,  and  the  current  may,  within  limits,  be  borne.     Holes,  covered   with   per- 
forated zinc,  are  placed  in  the  ceiling,  and  others,  with  a  cast-iron   ventilator,  are   placed 
in  the  floors,  and  both  are  connected  with  the  outer  air  by  air  bricks. 

The  former,  however,  do  not  act  when  the  windows  are  closed,  and  the  latter  are  some- 
times closed.  There  is  a  defect  in  the  absence  of  similar  openings  over  the  doors  in  the 
infirmaries,  and  in  partition  walls,  and  in  the  absence  of  windows,  or  ventilators  leading 
into  the  corridor  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse. 

Hence,  during  the  night,  the  ventilation  must  be  defective,  and  even  during  the  day 
the  smell  of  the  wards  which  have  windows  on  opposite  sides,  is  very  much  fresher  than 
that  of  those  with  windows  on  one  side  only.  The  ventilation  of  the  two  small  rooms 
before  mentioned  is  very  defective. 

There  are  four  paid  nurses  in  the  workhouse,  two  of  whom  have  charge  of  81  imbeciles,  Nursing, 
and  two  others  have  charge  of  the  general  sick.  The  former  receive  35  /.  and  the  latter 
25  I.  and  20  I.  per  year.  Of  the  latter,  one  is  the  superintendent,  whilst  the  other  is  her 
assistant,  and  thev  both  give  attention  to  both  sexes  of  inmates.  TVe  were  informed  that 
the  superintendent  is  advanced  in  life,  and  is  not  so  efficient  as  a  younger  person  might 
be.      They  give  all  medicines  and  stimulants  to  the  patients. 

There  is  also  one  pauper  nurse,  and  at  least  one  pauper  helper  to  each  ward.  Some  of 
them  occasionally  get  drunk,  perhaps  one  out  of  20  in  a  fortnight,  but  it  is  not  believed  that 
they  take  the  stimulants  of  the  inmates. 

There  is  not  a  paid  night  nurse. 

The  medical   officer  has  a  partner,  who  aids  him  in  his  duties.     He  devotes  about  two   Medical  officer, 
hours  daily  to  the  sick,  and  it  requires  six  hours  per  week  to  fill  up  his  medical  book.    He 
finds  all  drugs,  except  cod-liver  oil,  and  provides  his  own  dispenser. 

His  salary  has  been  raised  within  six  months,  and  is  now  125  I.  per  year,  with  about 
20  /.  per  year  for  extras,  from  midwifery,  vaccination,  and  lunacy  certificates. 

He  thinks  that  a  paid  night  nurse  would  be  of  advantage,  but  he  is  not  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  system  of  nursing  further  than  this,  and  the  necessity  for  having  somewhat 
younger  and  efficient  paid  nurses.  The  sick  wards,  whether  in  the  infirmary  or  workhouse, 
are  too  full,  and  some  of  them  contain  more  beds  than  the  allotted  number.  There  should 
be  a  sick  children's  ward,  a  larger  ward  for  occasional  cases  of  fever,  and  separate  and 
proper  syphylitic  wards. 

He  thinks  that  the  guardians  should  provide  drugs,  and  a  dispenser,  and  that  the  salary 
should  be  increased  to  150  /.,  in  addition  to  extras. 

More  waste  paper  should  be  given  to  the  inmates,  and  thus  prevent  the  closing  up  of 
water  closets,  by  rags  and  refuse  :  there  are  plenty  of  medical  appliances,  and  he  orders 
all  these,  and  extra  diet  and  stimulants,  as  freely  as  he  thinks  proper. 

There  should  be  a  special  dietary  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  which  I  make  respecting  this  workhouse  :  Recommendations. 

1 .  The  ventilation  should  be  improved  by  plugging  all  the  windows  open  to  the  extent 
of  two  inches,  and  by  inserting  perforated  zinc  into  the  upper  part  of  the  sash  frame ;  also 
by  making  ventilating  windows  in  the  corridor  walls,  and  by  keeping  all  ventilators  open. 

2.  More  furniture,  and  comforts  of  that  class,  should  lie  provided,  including  cupboards, 
dressers,  lockers,  arm  chairs,  rocking  chairs,  cushions,  bedsteads  with  racks,  prints,  combs 
and  brushes,  &c. 

3.  The  very  narrow  bedsteads  should  be  removed,  and  wider  ones  supplied. 
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4.  The  flock  in  the  beds  should  be  regularly  teased. 

5.  One  or  two  paid  night  nurses  should  be  appointed,  one  I'm- the  infirmary,  and  one 
for  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  and  care  should  be  takcu  that  the  paid  nurses  are  efficient. 

6.  The  passage  through  the  infirmary  ward  should  be  changed  to  the  centre,  and  beds 
placed  on  both  -ides. 

7.  The  guardians  should  find  drugs,  and  a  dispenser  (to  be  partly  employed  as  a  clerk, 
or  otherwise),  and  increase  the  salary  of  the  medical  officer. 

8.  The  colouring  should  he  removed  from  the  windows,  and  proper  blinds  put  up. 

9.  Baths,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  should  be  placed  on  each  floor. 

10.  Wards  No.  8  a.  and  5  a.  on  our  list,  should  not  !><•  used  for  the  sick.  A  proper 
fever  ward,  on  each  side,  a  children's  sick  ward,  and  another  female  venereal  ward  should 
be  provided. 

11.  The  infirmary  might  be  readily  extended  on  the  present 

12.  Day-rooms  and  lavatories  should  be  provided. 

13.  The  very  large  number  of  tin1  able-bodied  inmates,  and  particularly  of  young  women, 
deserve  the  serious  attention  of  the  Guardians. 

14.  Some  of  the  infirmary  wards  are  too  crowded,  and  the  following  is  the  number  of 
beds  which  should  lie  allowed  in  each  ward  : 


Nunihcr 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to 

Number 

Number 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to 

Number 

of 
Ward. 

which  Appropriated. 

of 
Beds. 

of 
Ward. 

which  Appropriated. 

of 
Beds. 

hriini  \ky  : 

3 

Men's  sick  ward      ... 

8  or  9 

11 

Women's  convalescent  ward 

fi 

13 

1 

Men's  foul  ward      -          -         - 
Men's  convalescent  ward 

8  or  9 
5  or  6 

12 

Women's  lying-in  ward  - 

7  or  8 

9 

Women's  sick  ward 

(5 

10 

Ditto    -     -  ditto  - 

8  or  6 

M  aid  Building  : 

7 

Ditto   -     -  ditto  - 

0 

8 

Ditto  -     -  ditto  - 

8  or  9 

37 

Women's  sick  ward 

8 

8   A 

Women's  fever  ward 

1 

47 

Women's  foul  ward 

8 

48 

Women's  sick  ward 

8 

4 

.Men's  sick  ward      - 

o  or  0 

25 

Women,  sick  and  infirm 

8 

5 

Ditto  -  ditto 

— 

2(5 

Ditto       -       ditto 

8 

5  A 

Men's  fever  ward    - 

1 

30 

Ditto      -       ditto 

7  or  8 

2 

Men's  sick  ward      - 

5  or  6 

24 

Ditto      -      ditto 

10 

No.  26. 
ISLINGTON. 


Islington. 


We  visited  the  Islington  workhouse  on  the  15th  May  1866,  and  were  accompanied  by 
the  master  and  medical  officer. 

It  is  an  old  building,  dating  from  1777  and  1802,  and  is  situated  in  an  elevated 
and  healthful  part  of  the  town.  It  is  surrounded  by  buildings,  hut  the  yards  are  open, 
and  give  a  cheerful  appearance  to  it.  We  were  informed  thai  the  trustees  had  purchased 
another  site,  anil  had  prepared  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  workhouse ;  but  as  some 
delav  must  occur  before  the  inmates  can  be  removed  from  the  present  one,  we  thought  it 
better  to  inspect  and  report   upon  it. 

There  is  dot  a  detached  infirmary,  but  the  sick  are  somewhat  classified,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  placed  in  sick  rooms,  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  whilst  a  few  are  placed  in 
other  buildings. 

Fever  an  I  nnall-pox  cases,  and  noisy  or  dangerous  lunatics,  are  sent  to  the  respective 
hospitals.  A  few  quiet  lunatics  are  retained,  and  are  distributed  through  the  workhouse. 
The  children  over  two  years  of  age  are  placed  in  a  separate  school. 

There  is  no1  e  itch  ward,  but  such  cases  are  placed  with  other  foul  cases  in  the 

foul  ward.     Nearly  all  the  venereal  cases  are  sent  to  the  Lock  Hospital. 

There  are  about  470  inmates  in  the  workhouse  to-day,  of  whom  11  only  are  able-bodied, 
7  imbeciles,  an  I  205  sick. 

There  are  not  any  day-rooms  for  the  use  of  the  sick.      There   are   no  fixed   baths,  hut 

there  are  portabh ss.     An  abundant  supply  of  cold  water  exists  in  all  parts  of  the 

workhouse,  but  hot  water  must  be  carried  upstairs.     There  is  ^us  in  the  various  wards. 

The 
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The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  various  wards,  with  the  number  of  beds  con- 
tained in  each  ward : — 


No. 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to 

Number 

of 

Length. 

Bread  tl 

Hei; 

:ht. 

of 

Ward. 

which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Main  Building  : 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

8 

Women's  sick  ward 

37 

9 

21 

0 

8 

6 

13 

7 

Ditto     -    ditto 

29 

9 

17 

7 

7 

10 

10 

6 

Ditto    -     ditto 

30 

6 

17 

8 

8 

0 

10 

4 

Ditto    -     ditto         -        -J 
I 

30 
—  6 

5 

G 

17 
3 

7 
6 

8 
8 

3 
3 

1 

r 

j 

10 

5 

Ditto    -     ditto 

30 

3 

17 

6 

8 

3 

10 

Women's  lying-in  ward 

20 

5 

11 

6 

10 

3 

5 

Women's  lying-in  ward(con-f 

25 

2 

20 

5 

10 

3 

\ 

7 

valescent  ward).                    (_ 

—  8 

6 

3 

3 

10 

3 

J 

Women's  sick  ward  (conva- 

29 

10 

17 

6 

9 

1 

9 

lescent). 

2 

Women's  sick  ward      -         -  f 

25 
+    8 

6 
0 

17 
3 

6 
9 

9 
9 

3 
3 

} 

10 

3 

Men's  sick  ward 

30 

5 

17 

7 

9 

3 

10 

1 

Ditto     -     ditto 
Detached  Buildings : 

30 

5 

17 

7 

9 

3 

10 

24 

Women's  sick  ward       -         -  f 

38 

10 

18 

0 

12 

3 

1 

17 

1 

+  38 

10 

14 

0 

2 

0 

; 

26 

Ditto     -     ditto          -         -| 

10 

0 

18 

10 

9 

9 

4 

I 

+  10 

0 

14 

10 

0 

0 

j 

27 

Ditto     -     ditto 

12 

2 

10 

2 

10 

0 

0 

25 

Ditto     -     ditto         -        -f 

10 

0 

18 

10 

9 

9 

1 

1 

+  10 

0 

14 

10 

2 

0 

/ 

5 

29 

Men's  sick  ward           -        -  f 

26 

6 

19 

3 

9 

9 

\ 

9 

+  21 

9 

9 

8 

5 

0 

; 

23 

Ditto    -    ditto     (convaies-J 

41 

8 

18 

9 

10 

3 

1 

16 

cent).                                   \ 

+  41 

8 

14 

3 

2 

3 

/ 
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Size  of  rooms  and 
number  ot  beds. 


Hence  it  appears  that  the  usual  height  and  width  of  the  wards,  in  the  body  of  the  work- 
house, is  8  to  10  feet,  and  17  J  to  21  feet. 

The  floor  space,  and  cubical  space,  allowed  to  each  bed,  are  as  follows : 


No. 

of 

Ward. 


24 
26 
27 
25 

29 
23 


Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which 
Appropriated. 


Floor  Space 

Allowed  to  each 

Person. 


Main  Building: 

Women's  sick  ward         ... 

Ditto     -     ditto  ... 

Ditto     -     ditto  ... 

Ditto     -     ditto  ... 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 

Women's  lying-in-ward 
Women's  lying-in-ward  (convalescent) 
Women's  s<ck  ward  (convalescent)  - 
Women's  sick  ward         ... 

Men's  sick  ward     -         -         .         . 
Ditto  -    ditto    ---. 

Detached  Buildings : 

Women's  sick  ward  ... 

Ditto     -     ditto  ... 
Ditto     -     ditto 

Ditto     -     ditto  ... 

Men's  sick  ward    -         -         -         - 
Men's  sick  ward  (convalescent) 


Sup.    ft. 


61 

0 

52 

0 

54 

0 

51 

0 

53 

0 

47 

0 

69 

0 

58 

0 

47 

0 

53 

0 

53 

0 

41 

0 

47 

0 

62 

0 

37 

0 

57 

0 

49 

0 

Cubical  Space 

Allowed  to  each 

Person. 


Cub.   ft. 


518 

0 

410 

0 

431 

0 

422 

0 

437 

0 

481 

0 

712 

0 

527 

0 

440 

0 

495 

0 

495 

0 

568 

0 

533 

0 

618 

0 

42G 

0 

669 

0 

633 

0 

Thus  the  usual  floor  space,  and  cubical  space,  in  the  sick  wards,  arc  53  to  69  superficial 
feet,  and  410  to  669  feet;  and  in  nine  of  17  wards  the  cubical  space  is  less  than  that  re- 
quired by  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

The  size  and  general  appearance  of  the  wards  are,  upon  the  whole,  satisfactory.     None  General  character 
are  too  large  to  be  useful.     Some  of  the  wards  have  windows  on  two  ends,  or  sides ;  but  a  of  ^ar^ 
37 *■  Y2  majority 
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Bedding  nnd  fur- 
niture. 


Cleanliness. 


Ventilation. 


Nursing. 


Mei-:"sl  officer. 


Recommendations. 


majority  of  them  have  windows  only  on  one  side ;  yet  the  open  yard  space  in  front,  the 
height  of  the  windows,  and  the  agreeable  colouring  of  the  walls,  permit  the  wards  to  be 
light,  airy,  and  cheerful. 

There  are  three  wards  in  a  one-storied  building  in  the  yard,  viz..  Nos.  2(1,  27,  and  25, 
which  are  too  small,  and  are  neither  cheerful  nor  satisfactory.  Wards,  Nos.  1  and  29, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  cold. 

The  bedding  is  of  flock,  upon  iron  bedsteads  with  sacking;  and  the  flock  might  be  more 
systematical!;,  teafced  with  advantage.  The  rugs  are  wool!  n,  and  of  old,  and  not  very 
cheerful  pattern.     The  sh<  ets  and  Led  cov<  rings  are  sufficient  and  good. 

There  is  an  air  of  comfort  in  all  the  wards.  There  are  cupboards,  lockers,  arm-chairs 
with  cushions,  benches  with  hacks,  night-chairs,  pieces  of  carpet,  capes,  feel  and  chest 
warmers,  lied  trays  with  napkin.-,  looking  glasses,  prints,  numerous  ornaments,  and  arti- 
ficial flowers  ;  and  au  efibrt  is  made  at  all  times  to  give  a  cheerful  appearance  to  the 
w  a  i-i  Is. 

There  are  always  several  pottery  washhand  basins  in  each  ward,  and  a  towel, comb  and 
brush  are  supplied  to  each  inmate.      Pottery  plates  and  mugs  are  used. 

Several  of  the  beds  in  the  lying-in  wards  were  too  narrow  for  a  woman  and  child.  There 
are  bed  rests,  but  no  bedsteads  with  racks. 

The  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  exists  everywhere  ;  and  the  linen  is  of  good  colour 
except  in  the  receiving  ward,  No.  29.  The  labour  bed  was  quite  clean ;  but  the  mackin- 
tosh sheeting  was  too  much  wore. 

Some  of  the  wards,  as  No.  8,  are  admirably  ventilated  ;  but  those,  having  windows  on  one 
side  only,  must  be  less  so.  The  system  adopted  is  that  of  air  bricks,  placed  all  round  each  ward, 
as  in  No.  8;  of  Arnotfs  ventilators,  of  which  one, two, or  three, are  found  in  each  ward  ;  and  of 
ventilation  over  the  doors.  The  first  are  small,  and  do  not  seem  to  require  a  covering  of  per- 
forated zinc ;  the  second  work  well,  and  a  few  only  are  tied  up  ;  whilst  the  third  is  rendered 
insufficient  and  inefficacious  by  a  covering  of  wood  on  each  side  in  addition  to  perforated 
zinc,  which  closes  in  the  openings. 

The  corridors  are  ventilated  only  by  large  round  openings  which  lead  from  a  grating  on 
the  outside:   and  are  defended  on  the  inside  by  a  covering  of  perforated  zinc. 

AYc  did  not  find  one  ward  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse  which  did  not  smell  sweet  ;  and 
the  matron  assured  us  that,  late  at  night,  they  were  nearly-  as  sweet  as  her  own  bedroom. 
At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  is  effected  by  very  careful  attentio  i  to  the 
doors  and  window-  ;  and  that  the  ventilation  would  not  be  good,  if  lei'i  Eb  the  ventilators 
alone.  On  the  principle  that  ventilation  should  be  quite  independent  of  attention  or  want 
of  attention.  I  cannot  regard  it  as  quite  satisfactory. 

The  ventilation  of  the  three  small  rooms,  Nos.  2(>.  27,  and  2o.  and  particularly  of  the 
receiving  ward,  No.  29,  is  clearly  defective.  An  order  lias  already  been  given  to  place  a 
louvre  light  inthe  roof,  and  when  this  has  been  effected  it  is  probable  that  the  ventilation 
will  be  much  improved,  but  it  cannot  he  so  good  with  a  stove  as  it  would  he  with  an  open 
fireplace. 

The  nursing  is  conducted  entirely  by  pauper  nurses,  who  receive  three  dresses,  white 
aprons,  and  caps,  extra  rations,  one  pint  of  beer,  and  1  .<.-.  per  week.  They  have  an  un- 
usually respectable  appearance,  and  many  of  them  have  keen  so  engaged  for  many  years. 
The  medical  officer  is  no1  dissatisfied  with  them,  and  the  master  and  matron  are  of 
opinion  that,  in  the  present  workhouse,  no  other  Bystem  would  work  so  well.  They 
appear  to  be  well  conducted,  and  to  he  held  in  esteem  by  the  officers,  but  the  master 
and  matron  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  new  building  it  would  he  better  to  engage  paid 
nurses. 

There  is  a  midwife,  who,  we  were  informed,  is  paid  7  s.  G  d.  per  case. 

The  medical  officer  attends  at  the  workhouse  about  two  hours  daily.  The  guardians 
provide  all  drugs,  and  also  a  dispenser,  both  for  the  workhouse,  and  the  parish.  He  does 
not  desire  to  attend  the  midwifery  cases,  and  the  vaccination  he  refers  to  the  district 
medical  officers.  His  salary  has  been  increased  30 1.  per  year  within  the  last  three  months, 
and  is  now  ICO/.,  with  extras  for  lunacy  certificates.  He  orders  all  diet,  stimulants,  and 
medical  appliances  with  perfect  freedom,  and  speaks  very  highly  of  the  spirit  and  conduct 
of  the  trustees  towards  him,  and  the  poor. 

He  is  not  .-cut  for  at  night,  more  than  perhaps  once  a  week,  on  the  average.  There 
are  about  205  cases  upon  his  books,  and  of  these  one-fourth  at  least  are  placed  there 
simply  to  obtain  a  better  dietary. 

He'  is  not  dissatisfied  with  his  position,  and  emoluments,  but  expects  a  favourable 
change,  when  the  new  workhouse  shall  have  opened. 

As  the  workhouse  is  so  soon  to  be  pulled  down,  it  is  scarcely  needful  that  I 
should  offer  any  recommendations  respecting  it,  and  certainly  no  changes  should 
be  made,  which  would  involve  any  considerable  outlay.  I,  however,  remark  as 
follows  : — 

1 .  1  cannot  doubt  that  there  should  be  paid  superintendent  nurses,  both  by  day  and 
night. 

2.  Tin  medical  officer's  salary  should  be  further  increased,  and  it  would  he  very  much 
better,  if  he  were  to  attend  to  the  lying-in  cases,  and  vaccinate  the  children,  and  receive 
extras  for  those  duties. 

3.  The 
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3.  The  ventilation  should  be  improved  in  the  several  ways,  which  I 
out,  viz. : 

(A.)  By  removing  the  wooden  frames  of  the  ventilators  over  the  doors,  and,  in 
some  instances,  by  placing  ventilators  over  the  doors  which  lead  from  other  rooms, 
as  well  as  over  those  which  lead  from  the  corridors. 

(B.)  Air  bricks  should  be  inserted  in  some  of  the  rooms,  in  which  there  are  windows 
on  one  side  only. 

(C.)  The  ventilation  of  the  corridors  should  be  improved,  by  substituting  laro-ely 
for  finely  perforated  zinc,  and  by  inserting  several  panes  of  perforated  glass. 

(D.)  The  ventilation  of  the  three  wards  which  I  have  indicated,  and  of  the  receiv- 
ing ward,  should  receive  early  attention. 

(E.)  All  ventilators  should  be  kept  open. 

4.  Hot  water,  and  fixed  baths,  will  be  needful  in  the  new  building. 

5.  Games  of  draughts,  dominoes,  &c,  might  be  provided  with  advantage. 

6.  A  dietary  for  the  aged  and  infirm  should  be  provided. 

7.  Wider  beds  should  be  placed  in  the  lying-in  ward. 

8.  Beds  with  racks  should  be  provided  universally,  in  the  new  building,  for  the  sick 
cases. 


have  pointed  Appendix. 
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No.  27. 
CHELSEA. 


We  visited  this  workhouse  on  the    16th  May  1866,   and  were    accompanied    by  the  Chelsea 

master  and  medical  officer. 

It  is  situate  in  a  healthful  locality,  but  in  close  proximity  to  small  houses  and  somewat 
narrow  streets.     The  surrounding  neighbourhood  is  not  densely  populated. 

The  larger  part  is  old,  but  well  built,  whilst  a  wing  has  been  very  recently  erected  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  manner,  and  of  faulty  construction. 

There  is  not  a  detached  infirmary.  Fever  and  smallpox  cases  are  sent  to  the  hospitals. 
Very  few  venereal  cases  are  admitted.  The  children  are  placed  in  a  district  school. 
But  few  imbeciles  are  admitted,  and  they  are  distributed  through  the  workhouse. 

There  are  sick  and  convalescent  wards  in  which  the  larger  proportion  of  sick  cases  are 
placed,  but  many  of  the  aged  and  infirm  remain  in  their  own  wards,  and  are  placed  upon 
the  books  of  the  medical  officer  for  dietary  or  treatment. 

There  are  not  any  day-rooms,  and  there  is  only  one  fixed  bath  for  the  use  of  the  sick. 
The  cold  water  supply  is  very  good,  but  hot  water  must  be  carried  up  stairs.  The  lava- 
tories are,  for  the  most  part,  very  small  and  confined  ;  and  the  accommodation  is  scarcely 
sufficient.  There  is  not  hot  water  attached  to  them.  The  water  closets  are  sufficient  in 
number,  but  are  very  small  and  confined. 

There  are  from  400  to  600  inmates  of  whom  about  140  are  upon  the  books  of  the 
medical  officer,  including  about  40  who  are  so  placed  simply  to  obtain  for  them  a  dietary 
of  meat  and  beer  daily. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  various  wards,  with  the  number  of  beds  placed 
in  each : — 


Size  of  rooms  and 
number  of  bods. 


No. 

of 

Ward. 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose 
which  Appropriated. 

to 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Number 

of 

Beds. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

ill. 

Ft.  in. 

12 

Men's  sick  ward 

. 

46 

0 

19 

0 

11     0 

18 

13 

ditto  -  ditto    - 

- 

35 

6 

16 

0 

11  10 

12 

14 

ditto  -  ditto    - 

- 

4G 

0 

19 

0 

8    10 

18 

73  a 

Vi'omen's  sick  ward 

- 

36 

10 

21 

i 

9      1 

15 

73 

ditto     -     ditto 

- 

24 

I 

21 

2 

9      1 

11 

41 

Women's  labour  ward   - 

- 

20 

6 

12 

3 

9      0 

1 

70  a 

Women's  lying  in-ward 

■ 

•-'8 

8 

21 

3 

9     0 

! 

11 

50 

Women's  sick  ward 

-r 

61 

7 

21 

8 

7      6 

24 

1 

+  61 

7 

16 

5 

4     3 

68 

Women's  infirm  ward  - 

-f 

57 

6 

21 

2 

7      6 

] 

1 

+  57 

6 

15 

11 

4     8 

1 

32 

+  •27 

10 

20 

0 

7     6 

I 

I 

+  27 

10 

14 

9 

4      3 

17 

Men's  sick  ward 

- 

35 

2 

J6 

0 

9      3 

8 

100 

Ditto  -  ditto  - 

- 

28 

0 

28 

0 

9      7 

15 

103 

Ditto  -  ditto  - 

-( 
l 

28 
+  28 

3 
3 

23 
21 

3 

3 

10      0 
1      0 

1 

13 

27 

Men's  itch  ward 

IS 

0 

11 

9 

9      7 

6 

80 

Women's  itch  ward 

-r 

27 

10 

16 

0 

11      1 

X 

7 

I 

—  5 

6 

7 

6 

7      3 

J 

Y3 
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Hence,  it  appears  that  the  usual  width  and  height  of  the  wards  in  the  old  buildings  are 
9  to  1  1  V  feel  and  Hi  to  21  feet. 

The  floor  space  and  cubical  space  allotted  to  each  bed,  are  as  follow  : 


General  character 
of  wards. 


Bedding  and  fur- 
niture. 


Cleanliness. 


Ventilation. 


Number 

of 
Wards. 

Class  of  Iumates  or  Purpose 

to  wliich  Appropriuti-I. 

Floor  Space 

Allowed  to  each 

Person. 

Cubical  Space 

Allowed  to  each 

Penon. 

Su/i.  Ft. 

Cuh.  Ft. 

12 
13 
14 

Men's  sick  ward    - 
Ditto  -  ditto 

Ditto  -  ditto 

... 

49 
48 
49 

539 
566 
433 

73  a 

73 

41 

70  a 

50 

68 

Women's  sick  ward 

Ditto     -     ditto 
Women's  labour  ward    - 
Women's  lying-in  ward 
Women's  sick  ward 
Women's  infirm  ward 



52 
46 
251 
55 
55 
55 

476 
421 
2,260 
498 
596 
592 

17 
100 
103 

Mill's  sick  ward  - 
Ditto     -    ditto     - 
Ditto    -    ditto     - 

----- 

71 
52 
50 

657 
501 
5.31 

27 

Men's  itch  ward    - 



35 

338 

80 

Women's  itch  ward 



58 

662 

Hence,  the  usual  floor  and  cubical  space  is  48  to  71  superficial  feet,  and  421  to  657 
cubic  feet.  The  men's  infirm  ward  offers  less  than  400  cubic  feet,  and  5  wards  offer  less 
than  the  quantity  required  by  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

The  rooms  arc  for  the  most  part  light)  airy,  and  cheerful.  There  are  windows  on  both 
sides  in  nearly  all  the  wards.  The  width  and  height  are.  fur  the  most  part,  sufficient,  but 
some  <>l  tli'  in  are  low.  There  arc  none  tun  large  t<>  be  useful, although  one  is  a  large  room, 
and  'i  ii'  t(  small.  The  itch  wards  in  the  basement  are  dark  and  cheerless,  and  unfit  for 
use  ;  and  the  rooms  in  the  new  building  are  very  wide,  so  that  a  middle  row  of  beds  lias  to 
be  placed  in  them. 

There  are  not  any  corridors  in  the  old  building,  and  those  in  the  new  building  are 
narrow,  and  exceedingly  repulsive  in  appearence.  The  staircases  in  the  old  building  are 
fairly  wide,  and  in  many  respects  the  construction  of  the  old  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the 
new  building. 

Some  of  the  windows  in  the  new  building  have  the  panes  frosted  and  the  light  and 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  wards  are  thereby  lessened. 

The  bedding  i-  of  flock,  upon  iron  bedsteads,  but  200  horse-hair  mattresses  and  many 
horse-hair  pilloWs  have  been  ordered,  and  will  soon  be  in  use. 

ruu-  axe  of  cotton,  but  look  neat  and  clean,  and  the  bed  coverings  are  good  and 
sufficient. 

There  arc  some  dressers,  but  scarcely  any  lockers.  Short  benches  and  chairs  are  placed 
between  the  beds,  and  there  are  benches  with  backs.  Prints  are  placed  upon  the  walls, 
and  illustrated  periodicals  and  games  are  supplied.  There  are  20  bed  racks,  feet  and  ehest 
warmers.  Mackintosh  beds,  pillows  and  sheeting,  and  bed  pans.  Eight  round  towels,  one 
wash-hand  basin,  one  comb  and  brush,  are  supplied  to  a  ward  of  19  persons,  many  of  whom 
are  able  to  wash  at  a  lavatory.  The  lavatories  are  .-mall,  and  ill  fitted  up,  and  there  is 
usually  one  metal  bar  in  only,  so  that  some  of  the  inmates  wash  in  buckets.  There  are 
bells  in  all  the  room.'.     A  library  is  also  in  course  of  formation. 

A  recommendation  for  lockers,  combs  and  brushes,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  articles, 
has  just  been  made  by  the  medical  officer,  and  will,  we  believe,  be  accepted  by  the  guar- 
dians.    At  present    there  is  a   deficiency   in    furniture  and  lavatory  accommodation. 

We  found  the  bedding,  labour  bed,  wards,  and  furniture,  clean,  but  the  small  size  of  the 
lavatories  and  water  closets  renders  it  difficult  to  keep  all  the  utensils  in  their  proper  place 
and  in  good  condition. 

The  ventilation  is  dependent  mainly  upon  the  windows,  the  upper  sash  of  which  is  made 
to  fall  forward  into  a  rack,  and  to  admit  air  at  the  top  chiefly,  and  a  similar  arrangement 
of  the  lower  sash  is  in  process  of  construction. 

There  are  Arnott's  ventilators  in  several  of  the  rooms,  but  they  are  out  of  order.  Also 
ventilators  leading  upwards  from  the  >ide  walls:  and  others  in  the  ceiling,  which  commu- 
nicate with  air  brick-  in  the  external  walls.  The  latter  also  exist  in  the  upper  story,  but 
whether  there  is  an  external  opening  into  the  roof  wc  could  not  learn. 

The  matron  did  not  find  any  ward  more  disagreeable  at  night  than  an  ordinary  bed 
room,  except  an  inner  ward,  Xo.  73  a.,  but  the  medical  officer  had  observed  that  Nos.  68 

and 
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and  14  were  very  offensive,  when  he  had  entered  them  in  the  early  morning  to  see  patients 
there. 

The  means  for  ventilation,  apart  from  the  windows,  are  quite  inadequate,  and  the 
windows  are  almost  universally  closed  at  night;  and  hence  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  venti- 
lation is  defective,  and  requires  improvement. 

The  small  lavatories,  and  washing  up  places,  and  water  closets,  are  very  ill  ventilated 
by  day  and  night,  and  thus  tend  to  vitiate  the  air  in  the  bed  rooms.  There  are  openings 
in  the  partition  walls,  and  in  the  walls  separating  the  wards  from  the  staircases,  in  which 
gas  burners  are  placed  ;  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  slit  at  the  top,  are  closed  in 
by  glass.  These  might  readily  be  made  most  valuable  ventilators  to  the  different 
wards. 

There  are  two  paid  nurses,  one  for  the  inmates  of  each  sex,  receiving  25  /.  per  year,  Nursing, 
with  rations,  &c.     There  are  also  the  usual  number  of  pauper  nurses,  and  helpers  in 
each  ward. 

The  medical  officer  has  occupied  his  present  post  for  about  10  years,  and  has  also  a  Medical  officer, 
small  district  in  the  parish.  About  two  hours  daily  are  devoted  to  the  duties  in  the 
workhouse,  and  1|  hour  daily  to  those  of  the  district.  He  attends  all  cases  of  midwifery, 
but  does  not  vaccinate  the  children  in  the  workhouse.  His  salary  for  the  workhouse  is 
100  /.,  with  about  70  /.  for  extras  in  midwifery,  and  lunacy  certificates,  whilst  that  for  his 
district  is  50  I.,  with  about  20/.  in  extras  for  midwifery  and  vaccinations. 

He  attends  the  workhouse  in  the  night,  about  once  a  week,  on  the  average  of  the 
year. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  the  guardians  should  find  the  drugs,  and  a  dispenser,  both  for  the 
workhouse  and  the  parish ;  and  that  his  salary  for  the  workhouse  should  be  increased  to 
150  /.  yearly  with  extras. 

There  should  be  two  additional  paid  nurses,  besides  a  paid  nurse  for  the  lying-in 
ward,  and  two  paid  night  nurses.  He  considers  that  with  the  present  arrapgements  for 
ventilation,  500  cubic  feet  of  air  is  not  sufficient  space  for  each  person. 

The   following   are   the    recommendations,   which 
house : — 


I   offer,  in   reference   to   this  work-   Recommendations. 


1.  I  question  if  the  new  building  can  be  rendered  satisfactory,  but,  if  it  be  possible, 
the  corridors  should  be  made  wider,  and  some  of  the  rooms  made  larger,  by  taking  down 
the  partition  walls,  and  the  whole  should  be  rendered  lighter  and  more  cheerful. 

2.  The  old  building  may,  I  think,  be  rendered  satisfactory. 

3.  The  ventilation  should  be  universally  improved,  and  made  dependent  upon  ventila- 
tors only. 

A.  Perforated  glass  should  be  placed  in  the  windows  of  the  more  lofty  rooms. 

B.  In  the  low  rooms  air  bricks  should  be  inserted  in  sufficient  numbers  at  the  top 
of  the  walls. 

C.  The  lanterns  should  have  perforated  glass  in  their  upper  half. 

D.  Arnott's,  and  all  other  ventilators  should  be  kept  open  and  in  order. 

E.  The  ventilation   of  the  lavatories  and   water-closets,   and  staircases,  sh6uld  be 
made  as  good  as  possible. 

4.  The  furniture,   combs,   brushes,    towels,  wash-hand    basins,    lavatories,  baths,    &c, 
should  be  increased.     Hot  water  should  be  supplied  to  the  upper  rooms. 

The  lavatory  accommodation  should  be  increased. 

5.  The  number  of  paid  nurses  should   be  increased,  as  recommended  by  the    medical 
officer. 

6.  The  salary  of  the  medical  officer  should  be  increased. 

7.  The  guardians  should  find  all  drugs  and  a  dispenser. 

8.  The  use  of  the  wards  in  the  basement  should  be  discontinued  for  the  treatment  of  the 
sick. 

9.  It  is  very  desirable  to  provide  day  rooms. 

10.  The  following  is  the  number  of  beds  to  be  allowed  in  each  ward : 


Number 
of 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to 

Number 

of 

Number 
of 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to 

Number 
of 

Ward. 

which  Appropriated. 

Be. Is. 

Ward. 

which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

12 

Men's  sick  ward      -          -         - 

UtolG 

G8 

Women's  infirm  ward 

28  to  30 

13 

Ditto  -  ditto 

10 

14 

Dilto  -  ditto       ... 

Utolfl 

17 

Men's  sick  ward      -         -         - 

S 

100 

Ditto  -  ditto        - 

10  or  13 

73  a 

Women's  sick  ward 

ia 

103 

Ditto  -  ditto       ... 

9  or  10 

73 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 

8 

41 

Women's  labour  ward 



27 

Men's  itch  ward       - 



70  a 

Women's  lying-in  ward  - 

8 

50 

Women's  sick  ward 

20 

80 

Women's  itch  ward 

— 

o  / 


2. 
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Ha.v  \ ;  r Square, 
WoRKHOVSE  XT 

Brosiptun. 


ST.  GEORGE'S  HANOVER  SQUARE,  WORKHOUSE  AT  BRO.MPTON. 


Size  of  rooms  and 
number  of  beds. 


We  visited   this  workhouse  on  the  16th   May  1866,  and  were  accompanied  by  the 
Master  and  Matron. 

It   i-  situi  te  in  a  very  salubrious  locality,  and  is  a  handsome  buili  upying  a  con- 

eiderable  space  of  ground.  There  are  large  schools  in  a  Beparte  building,  and  two  very 
large  sici  wards  in  them  are  appropriated  to  sick  children.  The  sick  adults  occupy  the 
body  of  the  workhouse,  and  consist  of  women  only.     They  are,  moreovi  I   exclu- 

sively the  aged  and  infirm. 

Lavatories,  water-closets,  movable  baths,  and  hot  and  cold  water,  are  met  with  over  the 
whole  building. 

The    total    number  in   the  workhouse  is  320 ;  and   of  these,  from  80  to  90  are   placed 
upon  the  books  of  the  medical  officer,  either  for  medicines,  or  extra  diet. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  various  sick   rooms,  with  the  number  of  beds 
allotted  to  each  room  : 


General  cbaracter  of 
wards. 


Bedding  and  furni- 
ture. 


No. 

Clasi  of  Inmate* 

of 

or 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

No. 

of  Beds. 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated 

Ft.     in. 

Ft.      in. 

Ft.     in. 

24 

Women's  sick  ward     - 

-r 

22        6 

22       4 

12       4 

1 

7 

i 

—  5        0 

4        0 

12        4 

1 

20 

Ditto     -     ditto 

30        2 

22       9 

13        0 

9 

1-3 

Ditto     -     ditto 

. 

33        9 

22       0 

11        5 

13 

16 

Ditto     -     ditto 

-i 

22        6 

18       9 

11        5 

1 

_ 

i 

—  11        6 

C       9 

7        G 

1 

17 

Ditto     -     ditto 

19       0 

18        8 

11        5 

G 

18 

Ditto     -     ditto 

_  r 
i 

22       4 

22       4 

11        5 

1 

6 

i 

—  5       0 

4       0 

11        5 

1 

19 

Ditto     -     ditto 

30        0 

22        7 

11        5 

8 

13 

Ditto     -     ditto 

■{ 

32        0 

13        9 

11        3 

1 

7 

+  15        0 

2        1 

11        3 

J 

Hence  the  usual  height  and  width  of  the  rooms  are  \\\  to  13  feet,  and  about  22  feet. 
The  floor  space  and  cubical  space,  allowed  to  each  bed,  are  as  follow : — 


No. 

Class  of  Inmates 

Floor  Space 

Cubical  Space 

of 

or 

,     Allowed  to  ehch 

Allowed  to  each 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Person. 

Person. 

Sup.  feet. 

Cubic  feet. 

24 

Women's  sick  ward       ------ 

69 

847 

25 

Ditto     -     ditto           ------ 

70 

991 

15 

Ditto     -     ditto           ------ 

58 

667 

1C 

Ditto     -     ditto 

7G 

899 

17 

Ditto     -     ditto           ------ 

09 

675 

18 

Ditto     -     ditto 

SO 

911 

19 

Ditto     -     ditto           ------ 

85 

967 

13 

Ditto     -     ditto 

67 

707 

Hence  the  usual  Floor  space  and  cubical  space  are  58  to  85  superficial  feet,  and  667  to 
291  cubic  feet,  and  none  have  less  cubical  space  than  that  required  by  the  Poor  Law 
Board. 

The  rooms  are,  without  exception,  light,  airy,  and  cheerful.  There  are  windows  on 
two  sides  in  nearly  all  the  rooms.  The  size  is  not  too  great  to  be  useful,  except  in  the 
children'  and   it   is  never  too  small.     They  are,  indeed,  in  size   and  general 

appearance  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  in  riding,  bedsteads,  rugs,  and  other  bed  coverings  are  very  good.  The  beds  are  of 
flock,  and  many  mattresses  are  also  provided.  There  are  dressers,  cupboards,  arm  chairs, 
cushions,  foot  boxes,  carpets,  handsome  oil  cloth  table  covers,  artificial  and  natural  flowers, 
prints,  illustrated  books,  looking-glasses,  warmers,  alarm  bells,  crockery  plates  and  mugs, 
and  all  the  required  articles  in  sufficient  abundance;  and  an  air  of  great  comfort  and 
even  of  luxury,  pervades  all  the  wards. 

Cleanliness 
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Cleanliness  is  universal.  Appendix. 

The    arrangements  for  ventilation   are   abundant ;  and,  with  one  qualification,  good.  St.  George's 

There  are  large  openings  in  the  ceilings,  covered  in  by  a  wooden  slab,  which  can  be  let  Hancvbb  Square, 

down  so  as  to  allow  air  to  pass  around  it.     Also  ventilators  in  the  side  walls,  near  to  the  Workhouse  at 

ceiling,  with  a  large  grating  on  the  outside,  and  the  shutter  on  the   inside,  which  can  be  Brompton. 

depressed  to  an  angle  of  about  45°.     The  windows  are  divided  into  large  panes,  and  each  

one  is  set  in  a  sash  which  may  be  opened.  Cleanliness. 

Ventilation. 

The  defect  in  this  arrangement  is  the  absence  of  perforated  zinc  on  the  outside,  by 
which  the  entering  current  would  be  divided,  and  be  unfelt  by  the  inmates.  From  the 
ahsence  of  this,  every  side  ventilator  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  ceiling  ventilators  were 
closed.     Hence  an  excellent  intention  had  defeated  itself. 

The  loftiness  of  the  rooms,  and  the  large  cubic  space  allotted  to  each  inmate,  prevented 
any  distinct  perception  of  closeness,  but  there  was  not  the  freshness  of  the  air  which 
would  have  existed  had  there  been  a  more  constant  and  uniform  communication  with  the 
outer  air.  Moreover,  in  the  rooms,  in  which  a  wooden  lobby  had  been  placed  (as  No.  16), 
it  was  closed  in  at  the  top,  and  thus  the  advantage  of  the  corridor,  as  a  ventilator,  was 
almost  cut  off. 

A  paid  nurse  has  just  been  appointed,  but  has  not  yet  entered  upon  her  duties.     There   Nursing. 
is  an  assistant  matron,  who  hitherto  has  superintended   the  nursing  of  the  sick,  and  who 
administers  both  the  stimulants  and  the  medicine. 

There  are  also  a  day  nurse,  a  helper,  and  a  night  nurse  to  each  ward,  who  receive  6  c/. 
per  week,  besides  one  pint  of  beer  daily,  and  extra  food. 

The  master  and  matron  think  highly  of  their  pauper  nurses,  many  of  whom  have  remained 
with  them  for  years,  and  their  conduct  is  generally  very  good.  They  consider  that  the 
recently  appointed  paid  nurse  will  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  workhouse,  and  that 
a  paid  night  nurse  is  not  necessary. 

We  did  not  see  the  medical  officer,  and  did  not  therefore  ascertain  his  views,  but  we   Medical  officer. 
learnt  that  he  receives  100  1.  per  year,  finds  all  drugs,  except  cod-liver  oil  and  quinine, 
and  that  his  assistant,  sons,  and  himself,  devote  about  two  hours  daily  to  the  duties  of  the 
office. 

There  is  an  ad  libitum  diet  in  use  here,  from  which  the  inmates  may  choose  various  arti- 
cles, as  tripe,  fish,  broth,  beef-tea,  eggs,  milk,  arrow-root,  sago,  roast  meat,  &c,  dailv. 
It  occasions  much  trouble,  but  is  doubtless  very  agreeable  and  useful  to  the  inmates,  and 
prevents  waste  from  left  and  disliked  food. 

There  are  scarcely  any  recommendations  to  be  made  in  reference  to  this  well-built    Recommendations, 
well-arranged,  and  well-managed  workhouse  ;  but  I  offer  the  following : — - 

1 .  The  side  ventilators  should  be  kept  open  at  all  times,  and  if  the  current  of  air  should 
be  too  strong,  the  wooden  shutters  should  be  taken  away,  and  the  openings  covered  with 
perforated  zinc.  It  is  useless  to  have  so  good  a  system  of  ventilation  devised  and  con- 
structed, and  then  to  close  the  ventilators. 

The  ventilators  in  the  ceilings  should  be  let  down  half-an-inch,  or  an  inch. 

The  wooden  lobbies  should  be  partially  opened  at  the  top. 

2.  The  guardians  should  provide  all  drugs,  and  further  increase  the  salary  of  the 
medical  officer. 

3.  A  paid  night  nurse  should  be  appointed. 

4.  The  staircases,  which  are  very  cold,  and  supply  cold  air  to  the  rooms,  should  be 
heated. 

5.  The  size  of  the  children's  sick  ward  is  much  too  great. 

6.  It  is  desirable,  in  purchasing  new  bedsteads,  to  have  them  with  racks. 


No.  29. 

FULHA  M. 


FULHAM. 


aarmeSo£W°rkhOU8e  m  *"  17th  May  1866'  aud  Were  ^ompanied  by  the  master 

Ian?'  W°rkh0USe  i6  sItuate  in  a  heal%  Reality,  and  upon  a  large  plot  of  well-drained 

In  addition  to  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  there  is  a  detached  infirmary,  detached  infec- 

J7~-  Z  tious 
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tious  wards,  and  detached  imbecile  wards,  all  of  which,  if  well-constructed  and  arranged, 
might  base  constituted  an  admirable  workhouse. 

The  >ick  amongst  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  the  lying-in  cases,  are  placed  in  the  body  of 
the  workhouse,  whilst  the  ordinary  sick  are  placed  in  .'35  beds  in  the  infirmary.  Two  case 
of  small-pox  arc  now  in  a  wooden  building,  which  has  hitherto  been  used  as  the  infectiouss 
wards.  The  male  imbeciles  have  separate  wards  in  the  infirmary,  whilst  the  female 
venereal  cases,  and  the  female  imbeciles  are  placed  in  a  building  nearer  to  the  body  of  the 
workhouse.  The  new  fever,  itch,  and  other  infections  wards,  have  not  yet  been  opened, 
but  will  be  used  within  a  few  days.  The  infirmary  and  new  infections  wards  are  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  main  building. 


There  are  one  or  two  day  rooms.     There  are  no  fixed  baths,  except  for   the  imbeciles, 
The  lavatories  and  water-closets  are  very  small  and  close,   and   in    the   main   body   of  the 
building  are  placed   within  the   wards 
ventilated  from  the  wards. 


SO    that  to    be  ventilated  properly,  they  must  be 

The  cold-water  supply  is  good,  but  there  is  not  any  hot-water  supply  above  the 
"round  floor. 

D 

Fever  and  small-pox  cases  are  almost  invariably  sent  to  the  hospitals,  but  venereal  cases 
are  received.  Noisy  and  dangerous  lunatics  are  sent  away.  The  children  are  placed  in 
the  main  buildinir. 

There  are  now  312  inmates,  of  whom  about  12  are  able-bodied,  and  from  140  to  150 
are  upon  the  medical  officer's  books.     The  imbeciles  are  not,  as  a  class,  regarded  as  sick. 

The  following  are  the  measurements  of  the  several  rooms,  with  the  number  of  beds 
contained  in  each  ward: — 


iVumber 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  purpose 

Number  of 

of 

to 

Length. 

Brc 

adtU. 

Height. 

Beds. 

Ward. 

which  Appropriated. 

Infirmary : 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in 

213 

Men's  sick  ward 

1) 

9 

10 

6 

11 

6 

1 

312 

Ditto     ditto 

28 

0 

16 

8 

11 

0 

8 

209 

Ditto     ditto      ... 

24 

0 

16 

8 

11 

0 

8 

224 

Women's  sick  ward 

27 

9 

16 

8 

11 

2 

9 

223 

Ditto     -     ditto 

24 

3 

16 

8 

11 

1 

8 

220 

Ditto     -     ditto 

New  Infection  Wards  (not 
yet  occupied)  : 

27 

9 

16 

8 

11 

0 

10 

1 

.Men's  ward         - 

16 

0 

12 

0 

10 

10 

3 

2 

Ditto         - 

!    16 

I  +14 

0 

12 

0 

9 

0 

} 

3 

0 

12 

0 

1 

10 

3 

Ditto         - 

1    +14 

0 

10 

10 

9 

0 

1 

0 

16 

10 

1 

10 

4 

+    4 
1+    4 

9 

5 

3 

10 

10 

J 

0 

2 

6 

9 

0 

Women's  wards  (similar  to 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

mens). 

Women's  fold  ward 

12 

g 

16 

0 

10 

11 

6 

Ditto     -     ditto 

1       "•, 

+  16 

I +10 

1 

16 

0 

9 

0 

1 
f 

1 

13 

6 

1 

10 

<■) 

0 

3 

6 

10 

10 

Main  Building: 

149 

Women's    sick    and    infirm 

f      42 

+22 
1+    8 

2 

16 

7 

11 

10 

I 

J 

ward. 

0 

6 

3 

11 

10 

16 

3 

3 

0 

11 

10 

151 

Ditto     -     ditto 

47 

5 

16 

6 

11 

9 

15 

144 

Women's  lying-in  ward 

r     20 

+    5 

9 

14 

4 

11 

1 

1 

3 

o 

7 

11 

1 

5 

[+    3 

6 

1 

9 

11 

1 

J 

145 

Women's  labour  ward 

15 

6 

6 

1 

11 

1 

1 

121 

Women's  infirm  ward 

f      34 

0 

16 

5 

11 

6 

} 
1 

12 

1+  7 

10 

5 

0 

11 

0 

135 

Men's  infirm  ward 

r   42 

+  22 
!  +    6 

4 

16 

6 

11 

9 

0 

6 

4 

11 

9 

I 

16 

3 

3 

0 

11 

9 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  usual  height  and  width  of  the  rooms  in  the  infirmary  are  1 1  feet,, 
and  16  §  feet;  and  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse  11 4  feet,  and  16  J  feet,  and  are  much  too 


narrow. 


The 
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The  floor  space  and  cubical  space  allotted  to  each  bed,  in  the  different  wards,  are  as 
follow : — 


Number 

of 

Ward. 


213 
212 
209 
224 
223 
220 


149 
151 
144 
145 
121 
135 


Class  of  Inmates,  or  purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 


Infirmary  : 

Men's  sick  ward 

Ditto     ditto 

Ditto     ditto 
Women's  sick  ward 

Ditto     -     ditto       - 

Ditto     -     ditto       - 

New  Infection  Wards: 

Men's  ward      - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  .... 

Women's  wards  (similar  to  men's) 
Women's  foul  ward  - 

Ditto     -     ditto       - 

Main  Building: 

Women's  sick  and  infirm  ward  - 
Ditto       -       ditto   - 
Women's  lying-in  ward    - 
Women's  labour         „       - 
Women's  infirm         „       -         - 
Men's  infirm  ward  - 


Floor  Space 

allowed 

to  each  Person. 


Sup.  Ft. 


64 

64 
58 
02 
32 
37 


54 
52 
55 
94 
50 
51 


Cubical  Space 

allowed 
to  each  Person. 


Cub.  Ft. 


123 

1,419 

58 

641 

50 

550 

51 

574 

50 

560 

46 

509 

693 
679 
G2i 
661 
354 
889 


645 
613 
615 
1,045 
580 
60] 
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The  usual  floor  space  and  cubical  space  are  thus  50  to  64  superficial  feet,  and  550  to 
693  cubic  feet.  With  the  exception  of  two  foul  wards,  which  offer  less  than  400  cubic 
feet,  none  have  less  than  the  quantity  required  by  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

The  size  and  general  character  of  the  rooms  in  the  infirmary  are  not  unsatisfactory,   General  character 
except  fur  their  narrowness.    They  have  windows  on  two  or  three  sides,  and  are  light  and   of  wanl>. 
airy. 

The  wards  in  the  new  building,  for  infectious  cases,  are  unsatisfactory.  Instead  of 
erecting  this  building  in  such  a  manner  that  there  might  be  light  and  air  on.  all  sides  of 
it,  it  has  been  built  to  the  very  edge  of  the  land,  simply,  as  we  were  informed,  to  take 
advantage  of  an  existing  boundary  wall.  Hence  there  is  light  on  one  side  onlv  :  and  it 
would,  no  doubt,  be  inconvenient  to  place  windows  to  overlook  the  road  which  runs  alone 
the  other  side.  Moreover,  for  infectious  wards  the  rooms  should  have  been  largo  and 
lofty  ;  but  these  are  very  small ;  and,  in  order  to  give  height,  it  has  been  needful  to  build 
into  the  roof.  Moreover,  the  upper  landing  on  each  side  is  made  to  project  into  the  room, 
and  thus  to  take  up  a  certain  amount  of  floor  space,  and  to  make  the  form  of  the  room  ir- 
regular. The  workmanship  and  materials  appear  to  have  been  very  inferior.  The  yards 
are  exceedingly  small,  and  quite  unfit  for  exercise,  whilst  there  is  a  laro-e  plot  of  o-arden 
land  immediately  in  front  which  might  have  enlarged  them. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  a  very  unwise  economy  has  been  exercised  in  this  case,  and  that 
the  building  must  ere  long  be  taken  down  and  reconstructed. 

The  wards  in  the  central  part  of  the  workhouse  have  windows  only  on  one  side.  There 
is  a  blank  wall  on  the  opposite  side  which  separates  the  ward  from  the  corridor,  and  as 
no  window  exists  in  it  the  corridor  is  dark  and  the  ward  much  deteriorated  in  airiness, 
light,  and  cheerfulness. 

Those  at  the  ends  of  the  main  building,  viz.,  Nos.  135  and  149,  have  windows  at  the  end, 
as  well  as  on  the  side,  and  are  much  more  cheerful. 

All  the  wards  are  much  too  narrow. 

The  wards  occupied  by  the  female  venereal  cases,  and  the  female  idiots  in  like  manner 
have  windows  on  one  side  only,  and  are  not  cheerful. 

Hence  many  and  serious  defects  exist  in  the  construction  of  this  workhouse. 

The  beds  are  of  flock  upon  iron  bedsteads.     The  flock  is  very  lumpy,  and  no  efficient   Redding  and  fuiui- 
system  of  teazing  it  is  adopted.    The  rugs  and  bed  coverings  are  fairly  good  and  sufficient.   tire- 
There  is  great  deficiency  in  the  furniture  and  comforts  of  the  room. 
Strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  lavatories,  but  only   small  sinks  fitted  for  the  washing  of 
the  utensils.     In  the  men's  infirmary  there   was  only  an  old  tin  vessel,  in  which  all'the 
inmates  of  two  wards  were  washed.     A  pottery  basin  has  recently  been  provided  for  the 
medical  officer;  but  it  was  not  used  by  the  inmates.     We  found  one  pottery  wash-hand 
basin  in  use  in  the  women's  wards.     Four  round  towels  were  supplied  weeklv  for  two 
men's  wards  ;  and    the  women  had    three  round  towels  besides  small  ones  in   a   ward. 
Neither  comb  nor  brush  was  in  the  hands  of  the  attendants  of  the  men's  wards  ;  and  only 
one  comb,  and  no  brush,  was  supplied  by  the  guardians  to  the  women's  ward,  No  2l4.    There 
372.  z  2  waa 
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Ventilation. 


Nursing 


Medical  officer. 


Recommendations. 


was  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  truth  on  these  matters;  but  it  did  not  appear  that 
the  state  of  tilings  was  folly  known  to  the  master  and  matron  ;  and  the  only  excuse  offered 
was  ilmt  they  had  not  been  asked  for  the  deficient  articles. 

The  attendant  on  the  men's  side  stated  that  he  had  only  one  sheet  fortnightly  ;  but  it 
appeared  from  the  matron's  statement  that  at  least  one  sheet  weekly  was  supplied. 

There  were  a  few,  but  very  few  hooks ;  and  it  was  stated  that  illustrated  periodicals 
were  supplied  by  Mis.  Tart's  committee,  but  none  had  been  received  in  the  men's  v,  ards, 
and  only  a  few  old  numbers  of  one  periodical  could  be  found  in  the  women's  wards. 

The  walls  are  rough  and  undrawn,  and  washed  white.  There  are  no  foot  warmers 
and  only  one  chest  warmer.  No  portable  baths  were  found  in  the  infirmary,  and  only 
two  existed  in  the  whole  establishment.  There  are  scarcely  any  chairs  iii  the  infirmary, 
and  there  arc  not  any  lockers.  No  cushions  are  found  upon  the  benches.  Pottery  plates 
are  used  in  the  infirmary.     Clocks  are  placed  in  most  of  the  rooms. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  rooms  is  that  of  rigid  economy  and  not  of  comfort. 
The  bed  in  the  labour  ward  was  quite  unfit  for  the  purpose. 

"We  did  not  observe  any  marked  evidence  of  want  of  cleanliness.  The  linen  was  not 
clean  in  a  few  instances,  but  usually  it  was  fairly  clean.  The  mackintosh  on  the  labour-bed 
was  not  iii  a  satisfactory  state. 

The  ventilation  throughout  all  the  workhouse  is  very  deficient.  There  arc  ventilators 
in  the  ceiling  which  communicate  with  the  outer  air  by  air-bricks;  and  there  is  an  opening 
in  the  partition  or  corridor  walls ;  but  all  have  wooden  shutters,  which  are  usually  kept  shut. 
There  arc  also  holes  made  in  transverse  beams  in  the  ceiling,  as  if  for  ventilation  ;  but  we 
were  informed  that  they  had  no  direct  communication  with  the  outer  air. 

There  are  round  iron  ventilators  placed  in  the  walls  of  the  new  building,  and  a  chink 
is  left  in  the  boarding  of  the  ceiling  in  the  upper  rooms  of  that  building,  with  a  view  to 
ventilation.     The  landings  are  closed  in. 

The  ventilation  of  the  sinks  and  water-closets  is  very  insufficient.  The  sink  in  the  day 
rooms  of  the  lying-in  ward  was  untrapped,  and  emitted  a  dangerous  drain  smell;  and  one 
of  the  sinks  in  the  women's  ward  was  closed,  and  did  not  allow  the  waste  water  to 
pass  off. 

The  ventilation  of  the  lying-in  ward,  and  the  labour  room,  is  very  insufficient ;  and  that 
of  the  new  fever  building  will  be  the  same. 

Many  of  the  rooms  were  close,  even  at  our  visit ;  and  we  were  informed  that  they  were 
much  more  offensive  during  the  night. 

The  nursing  arrangements  arc  most  meagre  and  deficient.  A  paid  nurse  has  been 
appointed  to  have  charge  of  all  the  sick  in  the  workhouse,  but  she  has  not  yet  entered 
,  ion  her  duties.  It  will  however,  be  quite  impossible  that  she  can  go  from  one  detached 
building  to  another ;  and,  indeed,  she  must  practically  be  restricted  to  the  infirmary. 
There  are  two  paid  attendants  for  the  imbeciles. 

There  is  only  one  pauper  nurse  for  the  two  men's  wards  in  the  infirmary,  and  he  is  a 
man;  and  there  are  other  wards  without  an  appointed  helper.  Night  nurses  are  not 
specially  appointed,  except  for  special  cases.  Hence  I  have  not  seen  any  workhouse  in 
which  bo  little  nursing  is  provided.  These  nurses  almost  universally  are  unable  to  read, 
and  they  give  the  medicines  by  recollection  only,  but  the  bottles  were  labelled.  They 
have  no  monetary  allowance,  or  distinctive  dress,  and  have  only  extra  food.  A  few  cases 
had  occurred  in  which  the  nurses  were  believed  to  have  drank  the  beer  and  gin  of  the 
inmates. 

The  matron  seldom  visited  the  men's  infirmary  wards. 

The  medical  officer  attends  during  about  two  hours,  and  his  dispenser  about  one  hour 
dailv.  The  guardians  provide  all  the  drugs  and  pay  him  50 /.  per  year  as  salary,  with 
about  24/.  yearly  for  extras.  He  is  of  opinion  that  his  salary  should  be  at  least  100/.  per 
year. 

He  is  not  satisfied  with  the  present  system  of  nursing.  Another  paid  nurse  should  be 
provided  for  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  including  the  lying-in  ward.  A  paid  night 
nurse  is  not  at  present  necessary ;  but  an  unpaid  night  nurse  should  be  appointed  for  the 
infirmary. 

About  30  of  his  140  sick  cases  are  placed  upon  his  books  for  dietary  only,  and  he 
approves  the  plan  of  providing  a  special  dietary  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  which  I  offer  respecting  this  workhouse : 

1.  Everything  should  be  carried  out  on  a  more  liberal  scale,  and  with  less  evidence  of 
close  economy. 

2.  A  much  better  system  of  supervision  should  be  adopted  than  at  present.  It  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  answer  by  the  officers,  that  they  had  not  been  told  of  any 
wants  or  defects,  or  that  certain  things  would  have  been  supplied  had  they  been  asked 
for ;  but  they  should  be  expected  to  visit  every  part  of  the  workhouse  daily,  and  know 
what  exists,  and  what  is  deficient ;  and  held  responsible  for  the  due  supply  of  all  articles, 
or  for  making  known  the  defect  to  the  guardians. 
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It  is  probable  that  a  more  efficient  visitation  by  the  visiting  committee  of  the  guardians 
is  necessary. 

3.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  render  the  wards  more  comfortable.  The  walls  should  be 
tinted;  lockers,  mantel-shelves,  arm-chairs,  benches  with  back?  and  cushions,  tables, 
looking-glasses,  prints,  illustrated  periodicals,  games,  entertaining  books ;  feet  and  chest 
warmers,  capes,  night-gowns,  bed-trays,  and  a  little  matting  or  carpeting,  should  be  placed 
in  every  sick  ward.  Pottery  wash-hand  basins  should  be  supplied  in  much  greater  num- 
bers. Soap  should  be  allowed  to  each  inmate  weekly ;  and  a  separate  towel,  comb,  and 
brush  should  be  kept  for  each  sick  person. 

4.  More  fixed  and  portable  baths,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  on  every  floor,  should  be 
provided. 

5.  Proper  lavatories  should  be  built,  and  the  sinks  and  water-closets  removed  from  the 
bedrooms. 

6.  The  ventilation  should  be  universally  improved.  Windows  with  a  central  pin,  and 
plugged  open  to  the  extent  of  one  inch,  should  be  placed  in  all  the  corridor  walls  of  the 
body  of  the  workhouse.  The  shutters  should  be  taken  away  from  the  ventilators,  and  the 
space  filled  in  with  perforated  zinc.  Perforated  glass  should  be  placed  in  all  the  sinks, 
water-closets,  and  corridors,  and  in  the  rooms  which  are  lofty.  Air-bricks  are  needed  in 
many  of  the  wards ;  and  others,  with  openings  in  the  landings,  are  required  in  the  new 
buildings. 

7.  The  system  of  nursing  should  be  greatly  improved  and  exteuded ;  at  least  another 
paid  day  nurse  should  be  appointed  for  the  main  building,  and  one  or  two  paid  night 
nurses  is  required. 

No  pauper  nurse  should  be  appointed  who  cannot  read.  Women  nurses  should  be 
appointed  in  the  men's  wards  ;  and  one  unpaid  nurse  and  helper  should  be  appointed  to 
each  ward.  A  distinctive  dress,  and  some  further  remuneration,  should  be  given,  and  all 
the  nurses  required  to  be  clean  and  tidy. 

Having  three  or  four  separate  buildings,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  arrange  the  duties 
of  the  paid  nurses  conveniently.  If  the  infectious  wards  shall  receive  many  inmates,  there 
must  he  a  separate  paid  nurse  for  them  ;  but  they  are  too  small  to  occupy  the  time  of  a 
paid  nurse,  and  there  is  no  proper  accommodation  for  her. 

8.  The  salary  of  the  medical  officer  should  be  increased. 

9.  A  dietary  of  meat  and  beer  should  be  provided  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

10.  All  the  sinks  and  traps  should  be  kept  in  perfect  order. 

11.  A  proper  bed  and  windows  should  be  placed  in  the  labour  ward,  and  rocking  chairs 
and  proper  furniture  and  comforts  supplied  to  the  day-rooms. 

12.  The  wire  guards  should  be  removed  from  the  windows,  if  possible. 

13.  The  following  is  the  number  of  beds  which  should  be  placed  in  the  different 
wards : — 
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No. 

Class  of  Inmates, 

No. 

No. 

Class  of  Inmates, 

No. 

of 

or 

of 

of 

or 

or 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated, 

Beds. 

Infirmary : 

Women's    wards     (similar    to 

213 

212 
209 

Men's  sick  ward     - 
Ditto     -     ditto    - 
Ditto     -     ditto    - 

1  or  2 

8 
6  or  7 

men's.) 
Women's  foul  ward 
Ditto     -    ditto    ... 

3 
3  or  4 

224 
223 

Women's  sick  ward 
Ditto     -     ditto     ... 

8 
G  or  7 

Main  Buildings: 

220 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

8 

149 

Women's  sick  and  infirm  ward 

14  or  15 

New  Infection  Wards  : 

151 
114 

Ditto       -       ditto 
Women's  lvin<,r-in  ward  - 

14orl5 
3  or  4 

1 

Men's  ward    -         -         -         - 

2  or  3 

145 

Women's  laliour  ward     - 



2 

Ditto  - 

2  or  3 

121 

Women's  infirm  ward 

lOorll 

3 

Ditto 

3  or  4 

135 

Men's  infirm  ward 

14orl5 

37- 


23 
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No.  30. 
SAINT  GEORGE-IX-THE-EAST. 


We  visited  this  workhouse  on  tin-   18th  May   1866,  and  were  accompanied  by  t lie 

matron,  medical  officer,  and  several  guardians. 

It  is  situated  in  a  Hat  district  near  to  the  Thames,  ami  in  the  vicinitv  of  works  which 
produce  offensive  odours.  It  is  surrounded  by  small  dwellings  and  narrow  populous 
streets,  and  the  air  of  the  neighbourhood  has  a  close  and  disagreeable  character. 

There  is  not  a  detached  infirmary,  hut  the  sick  are  placed  in  various  wards.  The 
building  consists  of  fi  ur  portions,  viz.,  a  very  old  part,  in  which  there  are  at  present  two 
wards,  containing  sick  cases  :  a  comparatively  new  part,  in  which  are  the  men's  rick  wards 
proper;  a  detached  and  comparatively  new  building,  placed  very  improperly  ill  the  middle 
of  the  yard,  containing  the  female  venereal  wards,  the  imbeciles,  ami  the  sick  children; 
and  a  range  of  buildings,  newer  than  the  oldest,  called  the  .Stone  Buildings,  in  which  the 
aged  and  infirm,  with  the  sick,  and  the  itch  and  offensive  cases,  are  placed. 

Caaee  of  fever  ami  .-mall-pox,  and  noisy  and  dangerous  lunatics,  are  sent  to  hospitals  and 
asylums.  The  children  above  two  j  ears  of  age  are  senl  to  the  district  school ;  and  only  the 
younger  ones,  ami  such  as  are  ill,  or  are  in  transitu  to  the  schools, are  retained  in  the  work- 
house. Venereal  cases  an'  admitted,  and  placed  in  separate  wards.  The  imbeciles  are  all 
placed  in  Beparate  wards,  and  are  not,  as  a  class,  placed  upon  the  medical  officer's  hooks. 

There  are  not  any  day-rooms  for  the  use  of  the  sick.  There  are  no  lavatories,  baths,  or 
water-closets,  in  the  oldest  building  :   hut  they  exist  in  the  other  parts  of  the  workhouse. 

Hot  water  is  furnished  only  in  the  basement  of  the  oldest  building,  but  it  is  supplied  to 
the  upper  rooms  elsewhere  The  cold  water  supply  is  abundant.  Gas  is  used.  A  dietary 
for  the  aged  and  infirm,  containing  meat  four  days  weekly,  has  very  recently  been  pro- 
vided at  this  workhouse,  and  has  lessened  the  necessity  for  placing  many  upon  the  books 
of  the  medical  officer. 

There  arc  now  770  inmates ;  of  whom  30  arc  able-bodied  (all  women),  36  imbeciles, 
and  225  sick. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  various  wards,  and  the  number  of  beds  con- 
tained in  each  room  : — 


No. 
of 

Ward. 


40 
45 


47 

48 


17 

19 

20 
21 


7 

5 

6 

1-2 

11 

10 


Class  of  Inmates, 

or 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 


Old  Building: 

Men's  sick  ward 
Ditto     -     ditto 

Principal  Building: 

Men's  sick  ward 
Ditto     -     ditto 

Detached  Shed : 

Women's  venereal  ward 
Ditto     -     ditto 

Imbecile  Infirmary: 
Children's  ward 


Length. 


Breadth. 


Ft.    in. 

47  3 

48  6 


46      4 
46     4 


Ft. 


Ditto 


ditto 


Women's  sick  ward    - 
Ditto,  and  children  - 
(containing  10  adults  and  10 

children) 


{- 


Front 

or  Stone  B 

uilding: 

Women's 

sick  ward 

. 

- 

36 

0 

Ditto 

-     ditto 

- 

- 

43 

0 

Ditto 

-     ditto 

- 

- 

4G 

6 

Ditto 

-     ditto 

- 

- 

36 

0 

Ditto 

-     ditto 

- 

- 

46 

6 

Ditto 

-     ditto 

- 

. 

46 

6 

Ditto 

-     ditto 

- 

- 

42 

6 

Ditto 

-     ditto 

- 

- 

35 

9 

Ditto 

-     ditto 

- 

- 

46 

6 

Ditto 

-     ditto 

- 

- 

42 

0 

Women's 

convalescent  ward 

27 

10 

Ditto, 

lying-in  ward 

- 

18 

8 

17 
17 


18 

4 

9 

0 

23 

0 

23 

0 

18 

8 

17 

4 

32 

0 

32 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

19     3 


19 

3 

3 

0 

19 

2 

19 

o 

Height. 


Ft. 

9 
11 


13     0 
13     0 


9     9 
9     9 


11 

13 

7 

13 

13 


Number 

of 
Beds. 


24 
19 


28 
32 


21 

0 

21 

0 

20 

10 

20 

10 

20 

10 

20 

Jo 

21 

0 

20 

9 

21 

0 

21 

0 

20 

10 

20    10 


11  10 

11  10 

11  10 

11  10 

11  10 

11  10 

11  10 

13  9 


13 
13 

13 

13 


f2  double. 

(_4  single. 

}      • 

11 
10 


15 
16 
20 

{1  double. 
15  single. 
20 
19 
17 
16 
22 
18 
f  2  double. 
^10  single. 
6 


Hence 
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Hence  there  is  much  difference  in  the  .several  parts  of  the  workhouse,  and  the  usual 
height  and  width  in  the  four  parts  are  9^  to  11  and  18  feet  in  old  building;  13  feet  and 
32  feet  in  new  building;  13  feet  and  19  feet  in  imbecile  building  ;  and  12  to  14  feet  and 
21  feet  in  the  stone  building. 

The  floor  space  and  cubical  space  allowed  to  each  bed  are  as  follow  : — 


No. 

of 
Ward. 


40 
45 


47 

48 


17 
19 
•20 
21 


Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 


Old  Building: 

Men's  sick  ward   -         -         -         - 
Ditto     -     ditto 

Principal  Building: 

Men's  sick  ward    ---'-- 
Ditto     -     ditto 

Detached  Shed  : 

Women's  venereal  ward 
Ditto     -     ditto  - 

Imbecile  Infirmary  : 

Children's  ward    -  -         -  - 

Ditto     -     ditto 
Women's  sick  ward 

Ditto,  and  children    - 
(containing  10  adults  and  10  children) 

Front,  or  Stone  Building: 


Floor  Space 

allowed  to 

each  Person. 


Sup.  Feet. 

37 

44 


53 
46 


1 

Women's  sit 

k  ware 

1 

- 

4 

Ditto     - 

ditto 

- 

3 

Ditto     - 

ditto 

- 

8 

Ditto     - 

ditto 

- 

7 

Ditto     - 

ditto 

- 

5 

Ditto     - 

ditto 

- 

6 

Ditto     - 

ditto 

- 

12 

Ditto     - 

ditto 

- 

11 

Ditto     - 

ditto 

- 

10 

Ditto     - 

ditto 

- 

9 

Women's  convales 

jent 

ward 

Ditto  lvin 

g-in  v, 

ard 

- 

35 

35 


42 
36 
40 
44 


Cubical  Space 

allowed  to 
each  Person. 


Cub.  Feet. 

349 
498 


fts.s 
602 


346 
346 


492 
489 
521 
573 


50 

596 

56 

668 

48 

573 

44 

522 

48 

573 

51 

603 

52 

621 

46 

638 

44 

610 

49 

682 

48 

664 

65 

89  i 
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Hence  the  floor  space  and  cubical  space  vary  from  35  superficial  feet  and  346  cubic 
feet,  to  06  superficial  feet  and  891  cubic  feet  in  the  several  parts  of  the  workhouse. 
Three  of  the  wards  offer  less  than  350  cubic  feet,  and  four,  occupied  by  adults,  leas  than 
500  cubic  feet. 

The  size  and  appearance  of  the  rooms  differ  extremely  in  the  several  buildings  before 
mentioned. 

In  the  old  building  the  rooms  are  low,  with  windows  on  one  side  only,  and  are  dark 
and  not  cheerful.  In  the  newer  building  they  are  very  large,  airv.  light  and  cheerful, 
and  have  windows  on  three  sides,  and  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  female  venereal  wards  are  on  the  ground  floor,  in  a  lean-to,  made  of  wood,  which 
formerly  was  an  oakum  shed.     They  are  very  small,  cheerless,  and  unfit  for  use. 

The  nursery  for  sick  children  is  much  too  small,  and  lias  windows  on  one  side  only. 
Tbe  imbeciles  are  to  be  removed  from  a  part  of  this  range  of  building,  and  the  ward  will 
then  be  given  up  to  the  children,  and  women  with  children  ;  but  they  are  not  now  so 
light,  airy,  and  cheerful  as  they  should  be. 

The  wards  in  the  "stone  building"  are  placed  side  byside,  and  hence  have  windows  on 
one  side,  and  a  partition  wall  on  the  other.  There  are  small  round  windows  in  the  par- 
tition wails,  but  the  amount  of  light  admitted  by  them  is  small,  and  the  wards  are  n;.t  so 
light  and  cheerful  as  they  might  be.  They  are,  however,  large,  and  otherwise  excellent 
wards. 

The  staircases  in  all  the  buildings  are  wide,  and  those  in  the  proper  sick  wards  are  ex- 
ceedingly good. 

With  the  exception  of  the  venereal  wards,  none  are  too  small  to  be  really  useful ;  and 
the  very  large  wards  in  the  new  building  are  rendered  perfectly  useful  by  a  dwarf  par- 
tition, which  allows  two  rows  of  beds  to  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  rooms,  eaeh  with 
the  bed  heads  to  the  partition.  The  wards  in  the  stone  building  are  in  size  exceedingly 
good. 

The  beds  are.  of  flockT  placed  upon  iron  bedsteads,  with  sacking,  and  the  flock  is  not  so 

well  teazed  as  it  should  be.     There  are  a  few  hair  beds,  and  iron  bedsteads  with  laths.     The 

372.  z  4  linen 


General  character 
of  wards. 


Bedding  and  furni- 
ture. 
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Cleanliness. 


Ventilation. 


IS'ursin''. 


Medical  officer. 


Recommendations. 


linen  and  bed  coverings  are  sufficient;  but  in  character  and  appearance  they  differ  much 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  workhouse,  and  are  l lie  least  agreeable  in  the  oldest  buildings, 
where  the  less  cleanly  cases  arc  kept. 

There  are  several  wash-hand  basins  and  towels  in  each  ward,  but  the  towels  in  the 
oldest  and  some  other  parts  arc  exceedingly  small  and  poor,  and  quite  insufficient  in 
number.  Two  or  more  comb.-,  but  no  brushes, are  supplied  to  a  ward.  Soap  is  not  given 
separately  to  each  person. 

In  the  oldest  part  there  is  a  marked  deficiency  of  furniture  and  comforts;  but  in  the 
newer  parts  there  are  dressers,  small  lockers,  shelves,  arm-chairs,  and  benches  with  backs 
and  cushions.  In  the  oldest  part  the  night-chairs  are  deficient  in  number  ;  ami.  as  there 
are  no  water-closets,  this  must  be  an  inconvenience.  Moreover,  the  night-chairs  are  riot 
emptied  until  the  morning.  In 'the  newer  parts  the  number  of  scats  in  the  water-closets 
are  too  few  for  the  large  number  of  inmates. 

There  are  also  window  curtains,  nightgowns,  capes,  pulleys,  and  reading-desks,  and 
warmers,  but  there  arc  not  any  looking-glasses.  Some  prints  exist,  and  illustrated  periodi- 
cals were  said  to  be  in  the  workhouse,  but  we  did  not  sec  them.  A  library  also  exists  ;  but 
the  circulation  of  books  is  imperfectly  effected.     Two  clocks  were  placed  in  the  rooms. 

The  workhouse  and  linen  were,  in  general,  very  clean.  The  linen  in  the  oldest  build- 
ing was  of  very  bad  colour,  and  looked  dirty  ;  and  some  of  the   water-closets   and  sinks 

were  offensive. 

The  ventilation  in  the  newer  building,  with  the  very  large  wards,  was  all  that  could 
be  desired.  That  of  the  female  venereal  ward,  the  sick  nursery,  and  the  oldest  wards, 
was  very  deficient;  and  the  ventilation  of  all  the  other  wards  needs  improvement. 

The  windows  over  the  doors,  which  were  intended  to  act  as  ventilators,  were  usually 
shut.  The  louvre  lights  in  some  of  the  upper  rooms  are  very  good ;  bui  the  opening  is 
too  often  closed.  The  openings  in  the  partition  walls  are  insufficient  for  light  and  venti- 
lation. Many  of  the  ventilators  leading  directly  to  the  outer  air  arc  covered  by  shutters, 
and  are  thereby  usually  closed. 

The  ventilation  of  the  corridors  is  capable  of  improvement ;  and  that  of  the  sinks  and 
ivater-closets  is  very  deficient. 

The  nursing  arrangements  arc  not  satisfactory,  since  there  is  not  a  paid  nurse  for  the 
sick  or  lying-in  wards,  cither  by  day  or  night.  There  is  only  one  paid  nurse  in  the  work- 
house, and  she  takes  charge  of  the  female  imbeciles.  Hence  the  nursing  is  altogether  by 
paupers,  of  whom  there  is  one  and  a  helper  to  each  ward;  and  a  night  nurse  to  each 
landing  with  four  wards,  but  only  the  day  nurse  receives  1*.  per  week.  The  nurses  in 
the  oldest  building  are  men. 

The  master  and  medical  officer  concur  in  their  want  of  confidence  in  pauper  nurses,  and 
the  desirability  of  appointing  paid  nurses;  and  from  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings 
the  following  staff  is  considered  necessary:  viz.,  two  nurses  for  the  females,  one  for  the 
sick  children  and  lying-in  ward,  one  for  the  male  imbeciles,  and  two  paid  night  nurses. 

The  medical  officer  has  charge  both  of  the  workhouse  and  a  district.  lie  devotes  five 
hours  daily  to  the  former  ;  and  visits  the  sick  in  the  night,  perhaps  once  in  the  fortnight, 
on  the  average.  The  duties  of  his  district  require  about  three  hours'  work  daily.  lie  has 
255  persons  upon  his  list  in  the  workhouse.  Thrice  a  week  he  sees  each  of  them ;  and  on 
the  other  days  visits  two  sick  wards,  viz.,  47  and  4,  and  attends  to  special  cases.  He  sees 
about  2(1  patients  daily  at  their  homes,  and  about  15  persons  at  the  dispensary. 

The  guardians  provide  drugs  for  the  workhouse  ;  but  only  cod-liver  oil  ami  quinine  for 
the  district ;  and  the  latter  has  only  just  come  into  operation. 

His  salary  for  the  workhouse  is  only  45  /.  ;  and  for  his  district  35/. ;  whilst  the  extras 
for  midwifery,  vaccination,  and  lunacy  certificates  amount  to  about  120/.,  divided  as  pro- 
portions between  the  workhouse  and  the  district.  He  attends  personally  to  all  cases  of 
midwifery. 

He  is  nowr  seeking  to  have  the  salary  for  the  workhouse  increased  to  100 1.  ;*  and  he 
is  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  250  /. 

Whatever  diet  and  stimulants  he  orders  are  supplied  ;  and  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  medical  appliances. 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  which  I  make  in  reference  to  this  work- 
house : — 

1.  The  use  of  the  female  venereal  ward  should  be  immediately  discontinued. 

2.  The  oldest  part  of  the  workhouse  should  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  If  tfiis  should 
be  delayed,  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  lavatories,  water-closets,  and  baths. 

3.  The  imbecile  wards  have  been  already  condemned,  and  a  new  building  is  about  to 
be  erected 

4.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  water-closets,  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  seats 
if  possible  ;  and  to  greatly  increase  the  cleanliness  and  ventilation  by  admitting  air  from 
without  through  the  door  and  the  enclosing  boards  and  windows. 

5.  Baths,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  should  be  fixed  in  various  parts  of  the  buildings. 

6.  A  proper 


*  This  has  been  effected  since  our  visit. 
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6.  A  proper  towel,  comb  and  brush,  and  piece  of  soap,  should  be  allowed  to  each  sick 
inmate. 

7.  Illustrated  periodicals  should  be  properly  circulated  through  the  ward  daily ;  and 
games  should  be  provided.     More  prints  are  desirable. 

8.  Paid  nurses  should  be  appointed,  as  suggested  by  the  medical  officer. 

9.  The  salary  of  the  medical  officer  should  be  increased ;  and  if  the  guardians  were  to 
find  the  drugs  for  the  districts,  and  a  dispenser  for  them  and  the  workhouse,  it  would  be 
much  better  than  the  present  arrangement. 

10.  The  ventilation  should  be  improved  in  the  various  wards,  in  the  way  which  I 
pointed  out  to  the  guardians. 

A.  Windows  with  central  pins,  and  plugged  open ;  or  large  openings,  without 
sashes,  should  be  placed  in  all  the  partition  walls  throughout  the  "  stone  building." 

B.  "Windows  should  be  placed  in  all  outer  blank  walls,  as  in  the  range  of  building 
for  the  nursery,  &c. 

C.  Louvre  lights  should  be  placed  in  all  the  rooms  in  the  roof,  where  they  do 
not  exist ;  and  where  they  are  found,  the  perforated  zinc  shutter  should  never  be 
shut. 

D.  The  ventilators,  of  whatever  kind,  and  including  those  over  the  doors,  should 
be  kept  open,  and  plugged,  or  fixed  open. 

E.  Perforated  glass  should  be  inserted  in  many  of  the  windows ;  and  in  the  low 
rooms  air  bricks  should  be  placed  round  them  at  the  highest  part  of  the  wall. 
Certain  panes  should  be  taken  out  of  the  enclosure  of  the  sinks  and  water-closets. 

F.  The  boarding  from  the  enclosed  lobbies  in  the  sick  nursery  and  elsewhere 
should  be  removed. 

11.  Bells  should  be  placed  in  all  the  wards;  and  the  furniture  in  some  of  the  wards 
increased.  Bedsteads  with  racks  should  be  provided,  as  far  as  possible ;  and  bed-rests  should 
now  be  purchased. 

12.  Many  of  the  rooms  are  much  too  full  at  certain  periods,  as  for  example  the  sick 
nursery,  and  the  room  with  mothers  and  children. 

13.  The  following  is  the  number  of  beds  which  should  be  placed  in  each  ward : — 
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No. 

Class  of  Inmates, 

No. 

No. 

Class  of  Inmates, 

No. 

of 

or 

of 

of 

or 

of 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Ward. 
20 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Old  Building: 

Women's  sick  ward 



7  or  8 

21 

Ditto       and  children    - 

— 

40 
45 

Men's  sick  ward     - 
Ditto     -     ditto     - 

Principal  Building : 

14  or  16 
14orl6 

(containing  10  adults  and  10 
children.) 

Front,  or  Stone  Building: 

47 

Men's  sick  ward 

28 

48 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

28 

1 

Women's  sick  ward 

12 

4 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

14 

Detached  Shed  : 

O 

8 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 
Ditto     -     ditto     - 

10 
12 

1 
2 

Women's  venereal  ward  - 
Ditto    -     ditto     -         -         - 

3 
3 

7 
5 
6 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 
Ditto     -     ditto    - 
Ditto     -     ditto     ... 

10 
10 
14 

12 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

12 

Imbecile  Infirmary  : 

11 

Ditto     -     ditto     ... 

14 

10 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

14 

17 

Children's  ward      - 

— 

9 

Women's  convalescent  wards  - 

8  or  10 

19 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

Ditto       lying-in  ward  - 

5  or  6 
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Size  of  row ii 
n  uin  lwr  of  beds. 


\\'i:  visited  the  Rotherhithe  workhouse  on  the  18th  May  and  1st  .lime  1866,  and  were 
accompanied  by  the  medical  officer,  chaplain,  and  nurses.     The  master  was  too  unwell 

tO  attend  US. 

This  is  an  old  workhouse,  with  a  new  infirmary,  buill  on  a  large  plot  of  open  land, 
nearly  upon  the  level  of  the  Thames. 

The  buildings  consist  practically  of  four  parts:  —  1st.  The  old  and  main  part,  which 
occupies  the  front,  and  should  give  place  to  a  new  building.  2nd.  A  detached  Board- 
room, also  placed  in  front,  which  the  guardians  have  recently  built  for  their  own  use,  and 
which  appears  a  very  proper  and  comfortable  room.  3rd.  A  range  of  narrow  land  ill- 
constructed  building,  which  lie  behind,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  front,  and  are  com- 
paratively modem,  and  are  called  the  Old  Infirmary.  And,  4th,  a  very  recently  erected 
detached  Infirmary. 

The  3rd  set  are  devoted  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  amongst  whom  are  many  bed-ridden 

and  .-iek  ;    and  the  4th  to  sick  case-  alone. 

Hence,  the  sick  are  found  in  the  two  latter  huildinifs.  ( 'a-,-  of  fe\  er  and  small-pox 
are  sent  to  the  In  pitab  :  hut  very  few  imbeciles  and  venereal  cases  are  retained  :  and  the 
children  are  placed  in  a  separate  ward. 

There  are  not  any  day-rooms  for  the  use  of  the  sick  in  the  infirmary:  hut  there  are 
day-rooms  in  the  buildings  devoted  to  the  aged  and  infirm.  Baths,  lavatories,  and  water- 
closets,  are  sufficiently  provided  in  the  infirmary,  hut  the  latter  are  placed  in  an  enclosure 
in  the  wards  themseh 

There  are  not  any  lavatories  or  baths  in  the  old  infirmary  buildings  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  but  there  is  a  portable  hath  for  the  use  of  the  females  only. 

The  water  supply  is  good,  and  there  is  hot  water  throughout  the  infirmary. 

The  yards  in  connection  with  the  infirmary  are  of  gravel,  and  adjoin  a  large  open  plot 
of  garden  land.  They  ate,  however,  surrounded  by  walls  and  doors  so  high  that  ]  erson 
walking  in  them  cannot  look  out.  There  is  a  bed  of  soil  running  round  them,  hut  no 
plants  were  there.  Hence,  the  yard-  w<  re  too  much  like  prison  yards,  without  the  excel- 
lent flasrsmc  which  is  usually  found  in  the  latfo  r. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  wards,  with  the  number  of  beds,  in  the  two 
buildings  occupied  by  the  sick  : — 


Number 

of 

Want. 


Class  of  Inmates, 

or 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 


New  Infirmary 

1 

\Y n'-  sick  ward 

2 

Ditto     -     ditto 

1 

Men's  sick  ward 

2 

Ditto  -  ditto   - 

Old  Infirmary : 

17 

Men's  sick  ward 

IS 

Ditto  -  ditto  - 

56 

Women's  sick  ward 

58 

Ditto     -     ditto 

54 

Ditto     -     ditto 

53 

Ditto     -     ditto 

Ft.     in. 

31        3 


31 
+  31 


-/ 


"J 
I 

-/ 


"J 


30      10 
+  30      10 

30      10 


Breadth. 


Number  of 
Beds. 


Ft. 
22 

22 

17 

22 
17 


in. 

9 

9 
9 

9 
9 


Ft. 

13 

11 
o 

11 
2 


m. 

0 

(i 
G 

6 
6 


13   0 


30 

1 

17 

0 

3 

10 

3 

9 

30 

1 

17 

0 

12 

0 

3 

2 

22 

6 

17 

0 

10 

0 

3 

3 

30 

0 

17 

2 

10 

0 

3 

3 

30 

0 

17 

2 

7 

0 

3 

0 

3 

6 

3 

0 

30 

0 

17 

o 

9 

0 

3 

2 

10 

11 

10 

11 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

9 

10 

9 

6 

9 

10 

7 

10 

7 

12 

14 

14 

12 

6 
13 

8 
10 

11 
11 


Hence 
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Hence  the  usual  width  and  height  of  the  rooms  are,  in  the  infirmary,  23  feet  and  13 
feet;  and  in  the  buildings  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  17  feet  and  10|  feet. 
The  floor  space  and  cubical  space  allotted  to  each  bed  are  as  follows : — 


Append!*:; 
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Floor  Space 

Allowed 

to  eacb  Person. 


Cubical  Space 

Allowed 

to  each  Person. 


17 
18 

56 
58 
54 
53 


New  Infirmary 

Woman's  sick  ward 
Ditto     -     ditto 

Men's  sick  ward 
Ditto  -  ditto 

Old  Infirmary  : 

Men's  sick  ward 
Ditto  -  ditto 

Women's  siek  ward 
Ditto     -     ditto 
Ditto     -     ditto 
Ditto     -     ditto 


Sup.  ft. 


59 
51 

50 
58 


83 
36 

44 
48 
44 
44 


Cub.  ft. 

770 

683 


074 
760 


004 
382 

459 

506 
4  70 

40s 


Hence  the  usual  floor  space  and  cubical  space  per  bed  in  the  infirmary  is  50  to  60  superficial 
feet,  and  670  to  770  cubic  feet ;  and  in  the  buddings  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  44  superficial 
and  400  to  500  cubic  feet.  None  in  the  new  infirmary  offer  less  than  500  cubic  feet ;  but 
in  the  old  infirmary  four  are  deficient. 

The    wards  in   the   infirmary  are  very  good ;   sufficiently  large,  lofty,  and  wide,  and,  General  character 
as   there  are  windows   on    both    sides,  they   are  light,   cheerful,  and   airy.     The   defect  0Iwards. 
consists  in  having  a  portion  at  the  central  end  of  the  rooms  partitioned  off  for  a  nurse's 
room  on  one  side,  and  a  lavatory  and  water-closet  on  the  other  side  of  the  gangway.     At 
present  there  is  no  communication  between  these  places  and  the  ward,  except  by  the  door; 
and  hence  they  are  ill  ventilated  and  disagreeable,  and  deteriorate  the  air  in  the  ward. 

There  are  two  small  and  convenient  kitchens,  in  which  the  meat  is  cut  up  from  the 
joint,  the  lesser  kinds  of  food  prepared,  and  the  nurse's  food  cooked.  The  meat  for  the 
sick  is  cooked  at  a  great  distance  from  the  infirmary. 

The  wards  for  the  aged  and  infirm  are  very  poor  and  cheerless.  They  are  very  narrow, 
and  have  windows  on  one  side  only ;  whilst  on  the  other  is  a  blank  wall,  except  one  or  two 
very  small  round  windows  placed  in  it.  A  nurse's  room  has  recently  been  cut  off  from  one  of 
the  wards,  and  is  a  poor  and  uncomfortable  apartment.  The  occasional  ward  is  unfit  for 
the  sick 

The  bedding  consists  of  flock  upon  iron  bedsteads,  and,  with  the  bed  covering,  is  fairly   Bedding  and  fur- 
good.    There  are,  also,  straw  paillasses  in  the  infirmary,  which  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  sick,   niture. 

The  furniture  of  the  wards,  and  particularly  of  the  aged  and  infirm  wards,  is  deficient. 
There  are  no  prints  upon  the  walls,  no  looking-glasses,  no  games,  no  brushes,  and  only  one 
comb  for  a  ward.  There  are  in  the  infirmary  small  lockers  and  arm-chairs  :  also,  eight 
towels,  and  a  piece  of  soap  for  each  ward.  There  are  no  dresser;  in  the  aged  and  infirm 
wards. 

Every  part,  and  particularly  the  infirmary,  was  clean.  Cleanliness. 

The  ventilation  is  exceedingly  defective  in  the  buildings  for  the   aged  and  infirm,  and  Ventilation, 
in  the  occasional  ward  ;  and  is  not  quite  sufficiently  good  in  the  infirmary. 

In  the  ward  for  the  aged  and  infirm  there  are  panes  of  perforated  glass  in  the  windows, 
ventilators  at  the  top  of  the  room,  and  Arnott's  ventilators,  which  do  not  move. 

There  are  also  windows,  which  open,  and  fire-places.  The  defect  lies  in  the  insufficiency 
of  the  ventilators  ;  and  especially  in  the  fact  that  the  stairs  are  inclosed  by  wooden  lobbies, 
which  effectually  prevent  the  staircase  from  being  a  ventilator. 

In  the  infirmary  there  arc  ventilators  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  side  of  the  ward, 
and  nearly  all  were  shut.  There  are  also  ventilators  in  the  ceiling.  There  is  no  venti- 
lator in  the  wooden  partitions  of  the  nurse's  room,  the  lavatory,  and  the  water-closet,  by 
which  a  free  circulation  of  air  might  be  kept  up  in  these  places,  and  thus  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  foul  air,  and  the  annoyance  of  disagreeable  smells. 

The  ventilating  windows  over  the  doors  were  also  kept  shut. 

The  rooms  for  the  aged  and  infirm  were  very  close  in  the  day  time,  and  must  be  exceed- 
ingly so  at  night. 

Two  paid  female  curses  have  been  appointed,  at  20/.  and  15/.  yearly.     One  has  charge  Xursing-. 
of  the  infirmary,  and  the  other  f\'  the  female  aged  and  infirm  ;  but  the  latter  also  takes  _ 
charge  of  such  of  the  aged  and  infirm  men  as  may  be  sick. 

There  is  a  pauper  nurse  and  a  helper  to  each  ward.  There  are  no  specially  appointed 
night  nurses. 

The  medical  officer  is  required  to  visir  the  wonkhouse   thrice  a  week,  but  he  thinks  it   Medical  officer. 
right  to  attend  on  four  days  weekly,  and  he  also  pays  a  night  visit  about  once  a  month.     His 
practice  is  to  visit  every  sick  and  infirm  ward,  and  the  sick  nursery,  on  each  occasion:  and 
he  speaks  professionally  to  from 30  to  40  inmates.     There  are  from  50  to  60  inmates  upon 
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Chaplain. 


Recommendations. 


He  keeps  an  assistant,  l>ut  attends 
one  lor  the  infirmary  and   the  other  for  the 
Imt  that  of  tlie  infirm  wards  and  the  venereal 


his  books,  but  about  one-third  of  them  are  placed  there  simply  for  dietary.  He  provides 
all  drugs,  except  cud-liver  oil,  and  bottles,  at  a  cost  of  folly  12/.  yearly,  and  supplied  last 
year  1^00  bottles  of  medicine.  His  salary  is  so  miserably  low  as  35/.,  with,  perhaps, 
one  guinea  yearly  for  lunacy  certificates.  No  extras  are  allowed  I'm-  midwifery  eases, 
amounting  to  14  or  16  yearly.  He  thinks  that  all  drugs  should  be  found  by  the  guar- 
dians, and  tin'  -alary  should  be  70/.  per  year. 

He,  also,  has  a  district  of  about  20,000  population,  for  which  he  supplies  the  drugs,  and 
rceiws  a  Balary  of  75  /.,  and  302.  t"  35/.  for  extras. 
himself  to  the  workhouse. 

There  should  be  two  paid  night   nurses, 
infirm  wards. 

The  ventilation  of  the  infirmary  is  good, 
or  occasional  wards  bad. 

The  chaplain  is  required  to  perform  Divine  service  once  on  Sunday  and  once  on  a  week 
day  :  but,  in  addition,  he  visits  the  infirmary  once  a  week,  and  oftenerwhen  required,  and 
is  sent  for  to  all  persons  who  are  seriously  ill  or  dying.  He  also  \'iMts  the  infirm  wards 
once  or  twice  a  mouth.  He  lias  recently  obtained  the  authority  of  the  guardian-  to  pur- 
chase illustrated  periodicals. 

His  salary  is  40/.  per  year. 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  which  1  make  in  reference  to  tins  workhouse: — 

1.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  proper  course  is  to  take  down  the  old  buildings,  and  the 
building  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  construct  a  new  workhouse. 

2.  It  would  be  much  better  if  in  the  infirmary  the  nurses'  rooms,  the  lavatories,  and  the 
water-closets  were  placed  apart  from  the  wards;  and  the  latter  might  be  placed  in  a  projecting 
range  not  distant  from  their  presenl  site.  In  the  meantime  the  wooden  enclosures  should  be 
pierced  for  windows  or  ventilators,  so  as  to  allow  a  free  current  of  air  to  pass  through  the 
rooms  into  the  corridors;  and  the  door  of  the  ward  should  be  removed  from  the  corridor  to 
the  inner  boundary  of  the  rooms.  The  ventilators  in  the  ward  should  be  kept  open,  and 
the  cords  removed,  and  the  windows  over  the  doors  should  be  plugged -open  to  the  extent 
of  one  inch  or  more.  Air-bricks  should  be  inserted  at  the  top  of  the  walls  in  the  upper 
rooms,  and  be  covered  with  perforated  zinc. 

3.  A  proper  cooking  kitchen  should  be  provided  in  the  infirmary,  and  the  meat  should 
be  cooked  there. 

4.  Windows  should  be  placed  in  the  blank  walls  in  the  building  for  the  aged  and  infirm, 
and  in  the  occasional  ward.  More  ventilators  should  be  added  to  the  rooms.  The  Arnott 
ventilators  should  be  made  to  act,  and  all  other  ventilators  should  be  kept  open  and 
covered  with  perforated  zinc. 

The  lobbies  should  be  opened  by  removing  the  whole  or  some  of  the  panels  of  the 
enclosure,  and  thus  allow  the  staircase  to  be  a  ventilator.  A  door  could  be  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase,  if  necessary,  provided  sufficient  means  were  allowed  for  ventilation, 
Without  this  improvement  of  the  lobbies  the  ventilation  cannot  be  made  satisfactory. 

5.  Proper  lavatories  are  required  in  the  aged  and  infirm  wards  and  the  water-closets 
should  be  better  ventilated  by  cross  draughts. 

Hot  water  should  be  distributed  universally. 

fi.  More  furniture  should  be  provided; — such  as  dressers,  cupboards,  lockers,  arm-chairs 
with  cushions,  looking-glasses,  prints,  games,  &e.  A  comb  and  brush  and  towel  should  be 
provided  for  each  sick  inmate. 

7.  The  nurses'  rooms  and  emoluments  are  inadequate. 

8.  The  master  is  not  now  so  able  to  discharge  his  duties  as  formerly,  and  more  active 
supervision  is  required.     It  would  be  better  to  make  him  a  superannuation  allowance. 

9.  Two  paid  night  nurses  should  be  appointed. 

10.  The  walls  of  the  infirmary  yards  should  be  reduced  in  height,  and  an  iron  palisading 
placed  upon  dwarf  walls.     The  yards  should  be  made  cheerful  by  flowers,  &c. 

1 1.  The  guardians  should  pro\  ide  all  drugs  and  increase  the  salary  of  the  medical  officer, 
and  allow  extras  as  directed  by  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

12.  The  number  of  beds  which  should  be  placed  in  each  ward  is  as  follows  : — 


No. 

of 

Ward. 

Class  of  Inmates, 

or 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

No. 

of 

Beds. 

No. 

of 

Ward 

Class  of  Inmates, 
or 
Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

No. 

of 

Beds. 

New  Infirmary  : 

Old  Infirmary  : 

1 

Women's  sick  ward 

10 

17 
18 

Men's  sick  ward      - 
Ditto  -  ditto        - 

6 

8 

2 

Ditto     -    ditto     - 

10 

56 

Women's  sick  ward 

6 

1 

Men's  sick  ward       - 

10 

58 
54 

Ditto     -    ditto 
Ditto     -    ditto 

8 
8 

2 

Ditto  -  di'to 

10 

53 

Ditto     -    ditto 
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No.  32. 
PADDINGTON. 


We  visited  this  workhouse  on  the  21st  May  1866,  and  were  accompanied  by  the  mai-ter 
and  the  medical  officer. 

The  workhouse  is  built  upon  a  large  plot  of  land,  and  in  a  salubrious  situation,  and  I 
believe,  well  drained.  There  is  a  canal  on  the  side  of  the  ground;  but  the  water  is  not 
allowed  to  become  stagnant;  and,  as  we  were  informed,  is  never  offensive. 

The  workhouse  consists  of  a  central  portion  with  extended  wings,  in  which  the  aged  and 
infirm,  able-bodied,  and  children  are  placed,  and  of  a  detached  infirmary,  which  is  placed  in 
the  rear,  and  parallel  to  it,  in  which  the  sick  are  placed. 

There  are  from  140  to  1.50  sick  persons  in  the  infirmary ;  and  about  100  of  the  inmates 
in  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  are  so  far  sick  that  they  attend  at  the  infirmary  from  time 
to  time.  The  children  are  also  visited  in  the  workhouse,  but  of  the  other  inmates  all  are 
removed  to  the  infirmary  when  seriously  or  continually  ill.  Itch  cases  are  placed  in  a 
part  of  the  receiving  ward. 

Small-pox  cases  are  always  sent  to  the  hospital,  but  fever  cases  of  whatever  kind  are 
retained,  and  mixed  with  the  other  sick  !  The  cases  of  typhus  fever  are  extremely  lev. 
and  no  evil  has  been  known  to  fellow  the  existing  arrangement.  Veneral  cases  are,  almost 
without  exception,  sent  to  the  Lock  Hospital.  All  noisy  or  dangerous  cases  of  lunacy- 
are  sent  to  the  asylum  ;  but  it  often  occurs  that  such  cases  are  retained  in  the  workhousi 
for  a  fortnight,  whilst  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  legal  formalities  required  for  their 
removal.  One  case  was  in  a  small  ward,  and  submitted  to  some  restraint,  who  had  been 
sent  twice  to  the  county  asylum,  and  returned  on  both  occasions,  because  she  had  an 
eruption  upon  her  skin.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  arbitrary  proceeding,  attended  by 
waste  of  funds,  and  by  serious  risk  to  the  patient  from  the  journeys,  and  the  inadequacy 
of  the  means  of  treatment  of  such  cases  in  a  workhouse  ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  why 
the  authorities  at  the  asylum  should  not  provide  some  wards  in  wdiich  cases  of  this  class 
could  be  temporarily  placed. 

There  are  no  day-rooms  for  the  use  of  the  sick.  The  bathing  and  water-closet  accom- 
modation is  good  in  the  infirmary,  and  there  is  hot  and  cold  water  above  the  ground-floor. 
The  arrangements  are  less  satisfactory  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse.  There  are  not 
any  lavatories  properly  so  called  in  the  infirmary,  but  there  are  sinks  in  which  all  the 
washing-up  is  done,  and  where  the  inmates  may  wash  themselves.     This  is  not  satifactory. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  various  wards,  with  the  number  of  beds  which 
the  wards  contain  : — 


Number 

Class  of  Inmates, 

Number 

of 

or 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

of 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Infirmary  : 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

271. 

51 

Women's  sick  ward    - 

40 

0 

20 

0 

10 

0 

15 

78 

Ditto     -     ditto          -         -f 

32 

7 

20 

0 

!0 

0 

1 

+  io 

6 

6 

6 

10 

0 

J 

12 

78  (a) 

Ditto     -     ditto 

13 

G 

10 

0 

10 

0 

2 

78(b) 

Ditto     -     ditto 

11 

8 

7 

8 

11 

1 

2 

54 

Ditto     -     ditto          -         -f 

40 

5 

20 

0 

11 

0 

"l 

+  *° 

5 

15 

0 

o 

6 

/ 

16 

77 

Ditto     -     ditto          -         -( 

48 

6 

20 

0 

11 

0 

} 

+  48 

6 

15 

0 

o 

6 

14 

53 

Women's  lying-in  ward 

30 

0 

16 

5 

9 

7 

6 

74 

Women's       lying-in     ward 
(spare  room). 

17 

6 

14 

3 

9 

9 

4 

49 

Men's  sick  ward         -         -  f 

I 

40 
+  40 

5 

5 

20 
15 

0 
0 

11 
2 

0 
6 

1 

15 

75 

Ditto     -     ditto  -         -         -  f 

48 
+  48 

6 
G 

20 
15 

0 
0 

1) 
2 

0 
6 

1 

17 

76 

Ditto     -     ditto  -         -         -  f 

32 
+  10 

7 
6 

20 
6 

0 
6 

10 
10 

0 
0 

} 

14 

50 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 

40 

0 

20 

0 

10 

0 

13 

Children's  sick  ward  (con- 

16 

5 

17 

0 

10 

0 

6 

taining  6  women    and   6 

children). 

Children's  sick  ward    (con- 

16 

5 

17 

0 

10 

0 

6 

taining   6  women  and   4 

children). 

Main  Building: 

18 

Bovs'  sick  ward          -         -f 

I 

39 

4 

16 

9 

10 

0 

i 

15 

—  7 

0 

6 

7 

10 

0 

/ 

17 

Ditto     -     ditto 

36 

0 

15 

10 

10 

0 

5 
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Size  of  rooms,  an  J 
number  of  beds. 


372. 


A3 


Hence 
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A  |i|>"i..lix. 
Paddinoton. 


Hence  the  usual  height  and  width  of  the  wards  in  the  infirmary  are  10  to  12  A  feel 

and  20  t'ect. 

The  floor  space  and  cubical  space  allotted  to  each  bed,  are  as  follows : — 


General  character 
of  wards. 


Bi  dding  and  fur- 
llitUIC. 


K  umber 

•j.  ice 

(  u'm.-  .1  Spice* 

of 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

allowed 

alloivid 

Ward. 

to  each  Pi  rson. 

to  each  Person. 

Sup.    feet. 

Cub.    J. 

Iiitirman  : 

51 

Women's  Bick  ward  ------ 

- 

63 

53;; 

78 

Ditto     -     ditto 

- 

60 

6043 

78  (a) 

Ditto     -     ditto 

- 

G7 

67fi 

78(4) 

Ditto     -     ditto 

- 

•14 

■l!>5 

54 

Ditto     -     ditto 

- 

60 

f>50 

77 

Ditto     -     ditto 

- 

69 

892 

58 

Women's  lyingrin  ward     -         -         -        -         - 

- 

82 

78J 

74 

Women's  lying-in  ward  (spare  room) 

- 

64 

49 

Men's  sick  ward        ------ 

- 

54 

694 

75 

Ditto    -    ditto 

- 

07 

7.-,:, 

76 

Ditto    -    ditto 

- 

51 

513 

50 

Ditto    -     ditto 

- 

6-2 

615 

Children's    sick    ward    (containing   6    women    and 

6 

46 

465 

ehildren. 

Children's   sick    ward    (containing    C    women  and 

4 

46 

465 

children). 

Main  Building  : 

18 

Boys'  sick  ward         ------ 

. 

41 

408 

17 

Ditto    -    ditto 

- 

114 

1,140 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  usual  floor  space  and  cubical  space,  in  the  infirmary,  are  50 
to  64  superficial  feet,  and  495  to  892  cubic  feet,  and  only  one  ward  has  somewhat  less- 
cubical  space  than  is  required  by  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

The  size  and  general  appearance  of  the  wards  are  good,  since  they  are  lofty  anil  wide,  and 
not  too  large.  There  are,  in  general,  windows  on  both  sides,  and  the}-  are  light,  airy,  and 
cheerful.  The  lying-in  ward  has  windows  on  one  side  only,  and  is  a  less  agreeable  roonK 
There  are  also  some  small  wards,  which  are  useful,  and  there  are  no  less  than  four  padded 
rooms — a  number  in  excess  of  the  requirement,  whilst  at  the  same  time  other  accommodation 
for  violent  cases  is  deficient. 

The  staircases  are  wide. 

The  beds  are  hair-mattresses,  placed  upon  iron  lath  bedsteads,  and  were  generally  very 
thin  in  the  centre,  and  permit  the  iron  laths  to  be  felt  through  them.  They  were  also,  in 
many  case-,  discoloured  by  the  iron,  from  the  absence  of  cocoa  fibre  matting,  or  some  other 
substance  between  them  and  the  bedstead.  The  condition  of  the  mattress  was  i  fac- 
tory ;  and  it  appears  that  no  well-arranged  system  of  picking  the  hair,  and  re-making  them, 
exists  in  the  workhouse.  This  is  a  h  feci  which  might  be  advantageously  remedied  by 
the  daily  employment  of  a  few  of  the  old  men. 

There  are  bells  in  all  the  wards. 

The  rugs,  in  the  women's  wards,  are  white,  and  look  agreeable,  whilst  those  in  the  men's 
wards  are  yellow  ;  and  as  they  are  of  cotton,  and  old,  and  not  cleanly  looking,  woollen  rugs 
of  good  quality,  and  with  some  stripes  of  bright  colour,  would  have  looked  far  better. 

Thefurnil  cesare  very  defective.     There  are  no  lockers,  or  dressers ;   but 

there  atre  be  room.     Only  one  roller-towel  is  provided  for  a  ward  weekly, 

but  many  of  the  inmates  have  their  own  towel.  Only  one  or  two  combs,  and  in  some 
instances  none,  and  no  brushes,  are  provided  by  the  guardians.  Some  of  the  inmates  have 
their  own  comb,  and  a  very  few  their  own  brush;  ami  we  were  informed  that  the  guar- 
dians had  supplied  combs,  from  time  to  time,  but  they  had  been  broken,  or  lost,  and  not 
replaced. 

Pottery  washhand  basins  are  provided,  but  only  one  or  two  could  be  found  in  a  ward, 
and  they  were  usually  broken.  In  one  of  the  women's  wards  tome  of  the  inmates  wash 
in  their  pots,  and,  as  we  ascertained,  did  this  against  their  will,  and  their  former  habits  at 
home.  The  pots  were  also  used,  as  chamber  utensils.  This  seemed  to  be  quite  unexpected, 
both  by  the  master  and  the  nurse,  and  the  pauper  nurse  was  blamed  for  not  having  applied 
.'or  "tber  washhai  ;   but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  a  course  could  be  pursued 

if  the  matron  and  paid  nurse  had  discharged  their  duties  propcrlv,  and  had  visited  the  wards 
at  proper  times  and  examined  into  their  arrangements.  Neither  is  it  a  sufficient  excuse  that 
the  pauper  nurse  had  not  informed  the  officers  of  these  defects,  since  the  matron  and 
paid  nurse  ought  to  know,  from  their  own  daily  observation  what  exists  and  what  is  required. 

A\  e  did  not  find  litis  habit  general,  on  the  women's  side,  and  it  did  not  exist  on  the 
men's  side.  The  paid  female  nurse  had  only  entered  upon  her  duties  a  few  days  before, 
and  did  not  appear  to  have  made  herself  acquainted  with  the  arrangements  of  the 
infirmary 

There 
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There  are  prints,  illustrated  periodicals,  and  books.     In  some  of  the  wards  there  was  a  Aj  pencils. 

deficiency  of  chairs,  and  in  none  were  there  cushions  for  the  benches. 

There  are  no  metal  warmers,  but  buttles  are  used.  Faddi.vgt<bt. 

Many  of  the  sinks  were  without  plugs,  and  must  have  allowed  solid  matters  to  pass 
down.  We  did  not,  however,  perceive  any  drain  smells,  and  in  explanation  it  was  stated 
that  the  drains  in  the  yard  were  properly  trapped. 

There  was  a  deficiency  of  waterproof  sheeting  for  the  lying-in  ward,  but  we  were 
informed  that  these  and  other  appliances  had  been  ordered. 

With  the  exception  i  f  the   filthy  habit  beforementioned,  nothing  was  found  uncleanly.    Cleanliness. 
The  linen, in  general,  was  clean;   but,  in  some  instances,  that   in  the  men's  wards  was 
so  than  in  the  women's  wards.     The  floors  and  furniture  were  clean. 

The  arrangement^  for  ventilation  arc,  upon  the  whole,  good.  There  are  openings  in  Ventilation, 
the  ceiling,  which  communicate  with  air  bricks  in  the  outer  wall,  and  under  which,  in  a 
few7  instances,  a  gas  burner  is  placed.  It  is  proposed  to  place  an  argand  burner  under 
others;  but  if  this  be  done,  care  must  be  taken  lest  the  great  heat,  generated  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  gas,  should  ignite  the  wood  in  the  ventilators  and  floors.  I  think  it  will  be 
dangerous. 

In  many  instances  these  openings  are  without,  and  in  others  with,  perforated  zinc. 
When  without,  there  is  a  wooden  shutter,  which  may  be  removed. 

There  are  also  a  few  air  bricks  in  the  chimneys ;  and  in  many  of  the  wards  there  are  air 
bricks  in  the  walls,  near  to  the  floor,  which  are  covered  with  perforated  zinc  and  a  shutter. 

There  are  also  ventilating  windows  over  all  the  doors. 

Here,  however,  as  elsewere,  nearly  all  the  ventilators  were  shut.  All  those  near  the 
floor,  and  the  ventilating  window-,  were  shut,  and  a  majority  of  those  in  the  ceiling. 

The  ordinary  windows  are  also  made  to  open,  and  to  be  fixed  with  a  rack  ;  and  it  is 
manifest  that  the  ventilation  has  been  hitherto  regulated  by  these  windows.  The  master 
and  nurse  stated  that  the  air  at  night  was  not  more  disagreeable  than  in  their  own  bed- 
rooms; but  it  must  be  clear  that  with  the  windows  and  ventilators  shut,  even  with  large 
and  wide  wards,  the  ventilation  must  be  defective  in  the  night.  The  ventilation  of  the 
lying-in  ward  was  not  good  ;  anil  that  of  the  upper  rooms  was  not  so  g<  od  as  that  of  those 
below,  because,  although  the  rooms  are  more  lofty,  the  windows  arc  placed  far  below  the 
top  of  the  room,  and  the  ventilators  are  inadequate. 

The  sinks  and  water-closets  arc  not  well  ventilated. 

There  are  now  two  paid  nurses,  a  male  and  a  female;  the  latter  of  whom  also  attends   Nursing. 
many  of  the  midwifery  cases.     Tiny  have  recently  entered  upon  their  duties,   and  will 
receive  30/.  and  251.  per  year,  with  rations. 

They  are  understood  to  give  both  the  medicines  and  the  stimulants ;  but  in  practice  the 
latter  is  not  always  effected. 

There  are  an  unpaid  nurse,  and  one  or  two  helpers  in  each  ward. 

There  is  no  specially  appointed  night  nurse. 

The  medical  officer  devotes  about   two  and  a  half  hours  daily  to  his  duties,  and,  on  the   Medical  officer. 
average  is  called  in  the  night  about  twice  in  a  month.     He  is  expected  to  attend  the 
midwifery  ;  but,  in  fact,  the  nurse  attends  all  the  simple  cases. 

The  guardians  engage  a  chemist  to  provide  and  dispense  the  medicines,  at  a  cost  of 
about  60/.  per  year;  but  as  cpuinine,  cod-liver  oil,  ointments,  &c.  are  regarded  as  extras, 
the  cost  is  about  double  that  sum.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  wasteful  procedure  ; 
and  it  would  be  much  better  to  purchase  the  drugs,  and  have  a  dispenser,  who  could  act 
also  as  clerk  or  as  nurse. 

He  thinks  that  more  room  is  required  in  the  infirmary,  and  that  the  sick  children,  fever 
cases,  and  itch  cases  should  be  warded  in  rooms  by  themselves. 

If  the  children  were  brought  into  the  infirmary  a  paid  nurse  for  them  and  for  the 
lying-in  ward  would  be  useful. 

His  salary  is  60/.  per  year;  and  extras  for  midwifery  and  lunacy  certificates  amounting 
to  from  40/.  to  60/.  per  year.  He  does  not  keep  an  assistant  for  these  duties,  and  he  has 
not  a  district.     He  thinks  that  his  salary  should  be  200/.  a  year. 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  which  I  make  respecting  this  workhouse  : —         Recommendations. 

1.  The  infirmary  should  be  raised  a  storey. 

2.  There  should  be  separate  itch,  fever,  and  sick  children's  wards,  and  no  case  whatever 
of  these  classes  should  be  mixed  with  others. 

3.  Proper  lavatories  should  be  provided. 

4.  A  towel,  comb  and  brush,  and  soap,  should  be  provided  for  each  sick  person.  Wash- 
hand  basins  in  proper  quantity  should  be  supplied ;  and  any  officer  or  nurse  punished 
who  allows  the  inmates  to  wash  in  the  pots. 

5.  Dressers,  lockers,  games,  waterproof  sheeting,  chairs,  cushions,  and  other  furniture 
and  comforts,  should  be  supplied. 

6.  Rocking-chairs  should  be  placed  in  the  lying-in  ward. 

7.  The  salary  of  the  medical  officer  should  be  increased  ;  and  he  should  himself  attend 
all  cases  of  midwifery. 
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8.  I:  would  be  better  for  » lu-  guardians  to  provide  drugs,  and  a  dispenser  at  the  work- 
house, and  employ  the  latter  also  as  a  clerk  or  muse. 

9.  I  doubt  if  a  male  nurse  should  supplant  the  employment  of  a  paid  female  nurse  for 
the  men. 

10.  The  mattresses  should  immediately  be  picked  and  re-made,  and  a  system  adopted 
whereby  this  shall  he  regularly  effected. 

11.  The  traps  should  be  fixed  in  the  sinks. 

12.  The  ventilators  throughout  should  be  kept  open,  and  the  shutters  removed.  Should 
there  be  too  great  a  current,  the  openings  should  be  covered  with  perforated  zinc. 

The  ventilating  windows  over  all  the  doors  should  be  plugged  open  to  the  extent  of 
one  inch  or  more.  Air  bricks  should  be  inserted  around  the  upper  rooms.  Perforated 
glass  should  be  placed  in  the  windows  of  the  sinks  and  waterclosets  and  in  the  open  panes 
of  the  small  lower  rooms. 

13.  Woollen  capes,  and  more  woollen  gowns,  and  metal  warmers,  should  be  provided. 

14.  The  baths  should  be  kept  free  ;  and  shelves  placed  round  the  scullery,  upon  which 
various  articles  should  be  placed. 

15.  The  deficiency  of  supply  of  water  on  Monday  is  a  serious  evil,  which  the  water 
companies  should  be  called  upon  to  remedy.     The  supply  should  be  continuous. 

16.  More  fitting  accommodation  should  be  provided  for  noisy  and  dangerous  lunatics 
whilst  waiting  to  be  forwarded  to  the  asylum,  and  such  cases  shoidd  not  be  detained  beyond 
48  hours. 

17.  The  following  is  the  number  of  beds  which  should  be  placed  in  each  ward: — 


No. 

Class  of  Inmates, 

No. 

No. 

Class  of  Inmates, 

No. 

of 

or 

of 

of 

or 

of 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Infi 

lliarv  : 

49 

Men's  >iek  ward     -          -          - 

12orl4 

75 

Ditto  -  ditto         - 

16 

51 

Women' 

3  sick  ward 

12orl3 

76 

50 

Ditto  -  ditto        - 
Ditto  -  ditto 

11 
12orl3 

78 

Ditto 

-    ditto    - 

lOorll 

Children's  sick  ward 

_ 

78(a) 

Ditto 

-    ditto    - 

2 

(containing    6   women  and 

78(6) 

Ditto 

-    ditto    - 

1 

6  children). 
Children's  sick  ward 

54 

Ditto 

-    ditto    - 

12orl3 

(containing    6  women    and 
4  children). 

77 

Ditto 

-    ditto    - 

1G 

Main  Building: 

53 

Ditto 

lying-in  ward  - 

6 

18 

Boys'  sick  ward     ... 



74 

Ditto 

-     ditto  (spare  room) 

3 

17 

Ditto    -    ditto         ... 

"™ 

No.  33. 


St.  Pancras. 


ST.     PANCRAS. 

We  visited  the  St.  Pancras  Workhouse  on  the  22d  May  1866,  and  were  accompanied  by 
the  master  ami  medical  officer. 

The  workhouse  occupies  about  5^  acres  of  land  in  a  salubrious  position,  but  is  surrounded 
by  other  buildings.  It  consists  of  numerous  blocks  of  detached  buildings  of  all  sizes  aud 
modes  of  construction,  which  have  been  erected  at  various  periods,  and  without  the  least 
regard  to  unity  of  design. 

The  main  building  faces  the  street,  and  is  occupied  by  the  aged  and  infirm  and  imbeciles, 
of  whom  there  are  more  than  GOO.  There  are  detached  wards  for  lunacy  cases,  containing 
upwards  of  280  inmates:  for  the  general  sick,  containing  230  to  240  patients;  for  the 
lying-in  wards,  and  for  the  nurseries,  besides  other  classes,  which  did  not  come  under  our 
observation. 

There  were  1,960  inmates  in  the  workhouse  on  the  day  of  our  inspection. 

Fever  and  small-pox  cases  are  sent  to  the  hospitals ;  but  there  are  fever  wards  in  which 
to  place  any  case  which  must  be  retained.  Noisy  and  dangerous  lunatics  are  sent  to  the 
asylums.  Venereal  cases  are  retained.  Itch  cases  are  placed  in  separate  wards;  but  those 
occuring  amonst  the  casuals  are  placed  in  the  receiving  ward.  The  children,  except  such 
as  are  sick,  are  sent  to  a  district  school;  and  the  latter  are,  for  the  most  part,  placed  in  the 
sick  nursery. 

The  separation  of  the  different  classes  in  separate  buildings  does  not  provide  a  perfect 
classification,  whilst  it  gives  the  workhouse  the  appearance  of  a  small  village,  and  is  not 
convenient  to  those  officials  who  must  visit  the  several  buildings  daily. 
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The  yards  allotted  to  each  class  of  inmates  are  small ;  but  there  is  much  space  between 
the  buildings,  which  is  covered  with  grass,  and  planted  with  trees,  and  has  a  very  agreeable 
appearance. 

There  are  not  any  day  rooms  for  the  sick.  There  are  not  proper  lavatories,  or  fixed  bath 
rooms;  but  there  are  small  sinks,  and  water-closets  in  sufficient  number. 

There  are  small  kitchens,  where  the  food  is  warmed,  and  certain  kinds  of  food  cooked. 

There  is  a  supply  of  hot  water  all  over  the  infirmary.  The  cold  water  is  derived  from 
a  very  large  well  upon  the  premises,  and  is  of  excellent  quality;  but  the  cisterns  are  not 
large  enough,  and  the  supply  is  therefore  somewhat  defective. 

We  inspected  the  whole  of  the  infirmary,  and  lying-in  wards,  and  the  nurseries;  and  some 
of  the  wards  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  imbeciles,  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse;  and 
generally  observed  the  day  rooms  and  dormitories  of  the  lunatics. 

The  number  of  sick  persons  amongst  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  imbeciles,  in  any  ward  is 
but  as  small;  but  there  are  23  wards  of  this  class  for  women,  and  five  for  men; 
the  total  number  of  sick  amongst  them  is  not  inconsiderable. 

The  following  ate  the  dimensions   of  the  several  wards   which   we   inspected,    with   the     Size  of  Rooms  and 
number  of  beds  which  we  found  in  each  room  :  Number  of  Bed*. 


1 
No.  of 

Class  of  Inmates, 

Number 

or 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

of 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Infirmary : 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

4tt 

Women's   sick    ward    (special 
cases). 

16 

7 

10 

5 

11 

5 

5 

3 

Ditto     -     ditto    -        -        -J 

26 

3 

21 

6 

11 

4 

1 

12 

+  19 

6 

5 

0 

3 

6 

! 

n 

Men's  sick  ward     - 

74 

4 

21 

11 

12 

5 

31 

7 

Ditto     -     ditto     -         -        -f 

25 

10 

21 

11 

11 

1 

) 

12 

1 

+  20 

0 

5 

0 

3 

6 

J 

6 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

64 

9 

21 

11 

11 

5 

29 

5 

Men's  itch  ward     - 

18 

3 

21 

11 

12 

0 

9 

16 

Women's  sick  ward 

74 

■2 

22 

10 

12 

5 

32 

15 

Ditto     -     ditto     -         -         - 

24 

5 

22 

0 

12 

5 

10 

27 

Women    and    children's    sick  { 

29 

3 

22 

10 

14 

3 

1 

ward    (18    children    and    9 
adults). 

+  13 

4 

11 

9 

14 

3 

14 

_   4 

0 

3 

6 

10 

0 

J 

24 

Women's  sick  ward 

74 

4 

22 

10 

14 

3 

31 

25 

Women    and    children's    sickf 

35 

0 

11 

4 

11 

2 

1 

7  double. 

ward    (11    children    and   2\ 

+   8 

0 

7 

7 

11 

2 

/ 

adults). 

29 

Women's  sick  ward         -        -  f 

29 

9 

22 

10 

14 

3 

1 

12 

10 

11 

8 

14 

3 

16 

—  4 

0 

3 

6 

9 

6 

J 

— 

Temporary  infirmary 

58 

4 

30 

0 

12 

0 

31 

Principal   Building : 

135 

Lying-in  ward 

42 

4 

17 

2 

12 

3 

12 

137 

Convalescent  ward 

34 

10 

17 

0 

12 

5 

9 

141 

Ditto     -     ditto    -         -         - 

25 

6 

17 

0 

12 

5 

*  8  double. 

187 

Women's  infirm  ward 

32 

4 

21 

9 

12 

3 

14 

182 

Women's  imbecile  ward 

60 

0 

17 

0 

12 

3 

22 

153 

Ditto     -     ditto  (11  patients) 

26 

3 

21 

8 

12 

6 

\ 

5  double. 
0  single. 

282 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

66 

3 

20 

0 

11 

10 

25 

282a 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

20 

9 

11 

2 

11 

9 

6 

283 

Women's  epileptic  ward          -  [ 

29 

3 

28 

3 

11 

9 

\ 

20 

I 

+  17 

6 

9 

3 

11 

9 

J 

*  Sometimes  used  as  double  beds. 

Hence  the  usual  height  and  width  of  the  infirmary  wards  are  11  to  14  feet,  and  22  feet ; 
of  the  lying-in  wards,  12  to  14  feet,  and  17  feet;  and  of  the  aged  and  infirm  wards  12 
feet,  and  21  feet.  The  width  of  the  older  imbecile  wards  is  17  to  21,  and  14  feet,  but  those 
in  the  new  buildings  are  28  feet. 
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The  floor  space  and  cubical  space  allotted  to  each  bed  are  as  follow: 


Flu  .ii 

Cubii 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

.  wed 

allowed 

Ward. 

t  -  end  Pi 

Infirmary : 

Sup.  feet. 

Cub.  feet. 

2 

Women's  sick  ward  (special  cases.)     .... 

34 

304 

3 

Ditto     -     ditto 

17 

56 1 

11 

.Men's  sick   ward       ------ 

52 

7 

Ditto  -  ditto 

47 

862 

6 

Ditto  -  ditto 

49 

6 

Men's  itch  ward        ------- 

44 

16 

Women's  -i   k  ward             --...- 

657 

16 

Ditto     -     ditto       -         -         -         .                   .         - 

-.4 

667 

27 

H  omen  and  children  (18  children  and  9  adults) 

58 

s  .".1 

24 

Women's  sick  ward           --..'.. 

55 

780 

25 

Women  and  children  (11  children  and  2  adults) 

32 

29 

Women'-  sick  ward             -                                - 

51 

780 

Temporary  infirmary          ...          ... 

Principal  Building : 

06 

677 

183 

Lying-in  ward            ....... 

60 

742 

137 

Convalescent  ward    ------- 

66 

817 

111 

Ditto     -     ditto        -        -         -                  ... 

•27 

187 

Women's  infirm  ward         ------ 

50 

615 

182 

Women's  imbecile  ward     ------ 

46 

568 

153 

Ditto     -     ditto               (11  patients)          - 

38 

17  1 

282 

Ditto     -     ditto 

53 

627 

2S2a 

Ditto     -     ditto 

:js 

45  1 

283 

Women's  epileptic  ward    ------ 

49 

5     1 

*  There  are  not  usually  two  adults  in  one  bed. 

Hence  the  usual  floor  space  and  cubical  space  in  the  infirmary  arc  17  to  56  superficial 
feet,  and  533  to  780  cubic  feet  (one  ward  offers  less  than  400  cubic  feet);  and  in  the  .  ! 
and  infirm  wards  :i-  to  53  superficial  feet,  and  452  to  015  cubic-  fee".  When  two  adults 
occupy  one  bed  in  the  lying-in  convalescent  ward  the  cubic  space  is  reduced  to  less  than  350 
cubic  leet. 

The  size  and  general  appearance  if  the  wards  are  good. 

The  main  building  consists  of  a  range  of  wards  on  each  side  ofa  fairly  wide  corridor;  and 
the  wards  have  outer  windows  on  one  side  only.  There  are,  however,  other  win  lows  which 
look  into  the  corridor;  and  as  the  rooms  are  sufficiently  high,  and  the  outer  windows  high 
and  numerous,  the  wards  are  light,  airy,  and  cheerful. 

The  infirmary  wards  have,  for  the  most  part,  win  !ows  on  both  sides,  and  are  large,  airy, 
and  cheerful. 

The  building  in  which  the  lying  in  wards  arc  placed  has  a  range  of  wards  on  each  si  le  ofa 
somewhat  narrow,  and  somewhat  dark  corridor.  The  ward  lias  therefore  outer  windows  on  one 
side  only  ;  but  there  are  windows  lo  iking  upon  the  corridor  on  the  other.  As  the  wards  ire 
narro  \ .  and  the  number  of  windows  insufficient,  these  wards  arc  less  light,  airy,  and 
cheerful  than  o  hers,  and  less  than  is  desirable. 

The  wards  for  the    female  insane  are  very  excellent,  and  are  light  and  cheerful.      • 
in  the  new  building  are  too  wide  to   be  perfectly  useful  without   a    third  row  of  beds;   but 
otherwise  they  are  admirable  wards. 

The  exceptio  is  to  the  general  rule  are  as  follow  : — 

1.  Those  in  the  basement  of  the  infirmary,  and  particularly  the  men's  itch  ward,  the 
female  venereal  ward,  the  special  ward  for  children,  and  No.  7  ward.  These  are  too 
dark,  and  are  not  light,  any,  and  cheerful. 

The  male  surgical  ward  has  windows  on  one  side  only;  and  although  much  I  -s 
objectionable  than  those  just  mentioned,  requires  improvement. 

2.  Tl>e  lying-in  wards  are  very  narrow,  and,  as  a  whole,  are  not  so  good  as  so  oe 
others  ;  and  the  convalescent  ward,  No.  137,  is  less  light  than  either  of  the  other  two. 

The  midwife's  i i,  which  is  placed  between  these  wards,  and  must  be  traversed   by 

the  doctor  and  others,  is  not  so  large  and  comfortable  as  it  should  be. 

3.  No.  153  has  windows  on  one  side  only  ;  and  is  not  so  light  and  cheerful  as  others. 
There  aie,  however,  two  yards  leading  directly  from  this  ward,  and  when  the  doors  are 
open  the  ward    s  more  cheerful. 

4.  The  ward  for  epileptics  in  the  new  building  is  less  light  and  cheerful  than  it 
should  be,  nn  account  of  the  necessity  of  whitening  the  panes,  and  the  comparative 
smallness  of  the  windows. 

5.  No.   25   waid    for   the  use  of  children,  is   too  long  and  narrow  to  be  light  an  I 


cheerful. 
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Bedding  and  Furni- 
ture. 


The  beds  are  or'  flock  upon  iron  bedsteads.  The  flock  is  not  sufficiently  teazed,  arid 
gome  of  the  beds  are  not  sufficiently  full.  There  i^  usually  sacking  to  the  bedst  ads,  which 
tends  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  the  thin  and  somewhat  lumpy  beds;  but  in  the 
epileptic  ward  the  bedsteads  are  cribs  with  wooden  bottoms,  and  the  beds  must  be  hard. 

There  are  woollen  rugs  covered  by  a  chei  k  counterpane,  and  the  bed  coverings  are 
good  and  sufficient.  There  are  window  curtains.  There  are  not  an  r  ssers,  bookshelves, 
cushions,  orlooking  glasses.  A  set  of  shelves  is  placed  between  each  two  I  eds,  which  sup- 
plies the  place  of  lockers.  Chairs  aie  deficient  in  many  of  the  rooms.  In  some  rooms  there 
are  not  benches  with  backs,  but  only  forms.  There  are  night  stools,  screens,  and  pulleys  in 
each  ward.  Only  two  foot  warmers  and  one  chest  wanner  were  found  in  a  ward  with  30 
peisons  -a  number  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  insufficient  in  the  winter  season,  but  which 
the  medical  officer  thought  to  be  sufficient.  There  are  exce  dingly  few  print,  upon  the 
walls,  and  no  illustrated  periodicals  are  purchased  by  the  guardians.  There  is  a  library,  at 
which  the  books  are  changed  weekly,  and  many  of  the  inmates  purchase  newspapers. 

Eighteen  small  enamelled  iron  basins,  24  roun  1  towels,  two  combs,  and  a  piece  of  soap, 
are  provided  fur  a  ward  of  31  persons.  Many  of  the  inmates  have  their  own  combs;  but 
no  brushes  are  provided  by  the  guardians,  and  very  few  indeed  are  user!  by  the  inmates. 

Foot,  hip,  and  moveable  slipper  baths  are  found  in  all  the  large  wards. 

Cleanliness  of  linen,  wards,  and  furniture,  was  universal;   but  the  sfat       I  t        -mall  scul-    Cleanliness, 
leries     r  sinks  was  not  always  satisfact  ry. 

There  is  not  one  special  labour-bed,  but  each  person  is  confined  in  the  bed  winch  she  is 
I        icupy;  and  mackintosh  sheets  aie  abundant. 

The  arrangements  for  ventilation  are  varii  us.  In  some  wards  there  are  ventilators  in  the  Ventilation. 
floors,  which  communicate  directly  with  air  bricks  in  the  outer  »i. all  ;  in  others,  there  are 
venlilat  rs  in  a  shaft  in  the  wall,  which,  after  descending,  communicate  with  a  grating  in  the 
outer  wall.  There  are  also  Arnott's  ventilators,  or  single  air  bricks,  in  many  of  the  wards. 
In  tile  lying-in  uards,  and  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  there  are  ventilating  windows, 
which  have  a  jet  burning  on  the  corridor  side.  They  project  at  their  base  into  the  rooms, 
and  have  the  opening  caused  by  the  projection  closed  by  perforated  zinc  and  a  shutter. 
When  the  gas  is  lit  the  current  will  set  outwardly. 

As  in  other  workhouses,  nearly  all  these  ventilators  of  whatever  kind  are  closed  ;  and  the 
ventilation  is  marie  dependent  upon  the  windows. 

The  windows  throughout  the  workhouse  open  either  by  hinges  at  the  bottom  of  each 
sash,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  rack,  or  each  large  pane  is  so  >et  that  it  may  be  opened.  So  far  as 
windows  can  be  used  as  ventilatois,  there  are  many  which  are  serviceable,  and  the  venti- 
lation is  h:  general  good  in  the  day  time;  but  at  night  they  are  very  generally  shut,  and  the 
ventilation  of  many  of  the  ro.ms  must  be  very  defective. 

In  some  of  the  rooms  there  are  no  ventilators.  The  greatest  defect  in  reference  to  ven- 
tilation is  probably  connected  with  the  sculleries  and  water-closets.  These  rooms  are  very 
small,  and  placed  in  direct  connection  with  the  wards  ;  and,  in  order  to  be  prop-rly  ven- 
tilated, must  not  only  be  in  direct  communication  with  the  outer  air,  but  with  the  ward  also. 
At  present  the  ventilation  is  very  defective,  and  there  is  no  communication  with  the  ward 
except  by  the  door;  and  instead  of  the  communications  with  the  outer  air  being  of  use 
to  ventilate  the  ward,  these  rooms  need  tne  ward  to  enable  any  one  to  ventilate  them.  They 
should  have  been  much  larger,  and  further  removed  from  the  wards. 


this  workhouse,    as  the  following  list  will 

The 


Nursing. 


There  is  a  considerable  staff  of  paid  nurses  in 
show  : — 

In  the  Infirmary. — One  superintendent  nurse,  four  day  nurses,  and  one  night  nurse 
first  receives  10  s.  per  week,  and  the  others  7  s.  per  week. 

In  the  Imbecile  Ward. — One  superintendent  receiving  10  s.  per  week,  and  two  nurses 
receiving  7  s.  each  per  week. 

In  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ward. — One  superintendent  for  the  males,  and  one  supeiin- 
tendent  for  the  females,  receiving 36 i.  per  year;  also  one  day  and  one  night  nurse,  receiving 
each  7  s,  per  week. 

For  the  Lunatics. — One  male  superintendent  receiving  35  /.  per  year,  and  one  female 
nurse  receiving  7  s.  per  week.     These  are  man  and  wife. 

Midwife,  receiving  30  I.  per  year. 

Nurse  in  the  Receiving  Ward,  receiving  7  s.  per  week. 

There  are  also  one  or  more  helpers  in  every  ward  who  are  unpaid,  but  receive  extra 
rations. 

The  paid  nurses  give  the  stimulants  and  medicine. 

There  still  exists  a  necessity  for  another  night  nurse  in  the  infirmary. 

There  are  two  medical  gentlemen  residing  within  the  workhouse,  one  of  whom  is  the  Medical  Officers- 
responsible  medical  officer,  and  the  01  her  is  his  assistant.  The  medical  officer  has  his 
apartments  in  the  infirmary,  and  takes  special  charge  of  the  cases  in  the  infirmary,  the 
lying-in  wards,  the  nurseries,  and  the  lunacy  wards.  He  commences  work  at  8.3<i  a.m., 
when  he  sees  patients  at  the  dispensary,  who  attend  from  various  pans  of  the  workhouse. 
From  10  a.m.  till  3.30  p.m.  he  is  engaged  in  the  continued  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  after- 
waids  sees  such  cases  as  he  may  be  specially  called  to  attend.  "  He  thus  sees  daily  from 
230  to  240  cases  in  the  infirmary,  about  four  important  cases  in  the  rying-fn  wards,  and 
about  30  of  the  worst  cases  in   the  insane  wards  ;  a  total  number  of  260  persons.      He  also 
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sees  thrice  a  week  the  cases  in  the  lying-in  ward,  the  convalescent  lying-in  ward,  the  infant 
nurseries,  ihe  infirm  nun  ami  women,  and  the  insane  and  imbeciles.  lie,  moreover,  attend* 
the  ditlicult  casts  of  midwifery. 

His  assistant  has  apartments  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  and  assists  the  medical  officer 
in  the  cases  for  admission  and  the  children  in  the  nurseries,  and  attends  to  the  male  and 
female  aged  and  infirm.  He  is  regularly  engaged  from  9  a.m.  till  1  p.m.,  and  at  other 
periods  as  occasion  maj  require. 

The  salary  of  the  medical  officer  is  160/.,  and  h  •  receives  about  40  /.  for  extras  for  vac- 
cinations and  post-mortem  examinations.  His  assistant  receives  85/.  per  year.  Bach  has 
apartments  and  rations,  and  a  pauper  Bervant. 

The  guardians  provide  all  the  drugs  and  a  dispenser. 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  which  I  offer  respecting  this  workhouse: — 

1.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  any  sick  cases  should  be  treated  in  the  basement 
wards;  and  certainly  the  four  wards  to  which  1  have  referred  already  are  not  suitable,  and 
iheir  use  should  be  discontinued. 

Two  women  and  two  children  should  never  be  placed  in  one  bed. 
New  lying-in  wards  are  desirable. 

2.  In  reference  to  ventilation: 

A.)  Especial  attention  should  be  given  to  the  state  of  ihe  sculleries  and  water- 
closets  throughout  the  infirmary.  If  it  be  not  possible  to  enlarge  them  by  carrying 
out  projections,  every  available  opportunity  should  be  used  to  thoroughly  ventilate 
them,  l'anes  of  perforated  glass  should  be  in  all  the  windows;  the  water-closet 
window  should  be  fastened  open  ;  air  bricks  should  be  inserted  in  the  upper  and  lower 
part  of  both.  Improved  pans  for  the  water-closet  should  be  provided  ;  and  openings 
should  be  made  through  the  door  to  the  water-closet,  and  to  the  wards. 

There  are  shutters  without  windows  in  some  of  the  sculleries,  which  should  be 
removed,  and  proper  windows,  with  ventilators,  inserted. 

(B.)  Wherever  there  are  blank  walls  windows  should  be  inserted,  if  practicable. 
This  is  required  in  Nos.  3  (two  windows),  7,  6,  32,  15,  25  and  137. 

(C.)  All  ventilators  should  be  kept  open  at  all  times,  and  the  openings  covered  with 
perforated  zinc.  This  applies  to  those  in  the  floor,  the  walls,  and  the  windows  in 
which  there  is  a  ventilator  at  the  bottom.     All  shutters  should  be  removed. 

When  there  are  shafts  they  should  be  cleaned  out  from  time  to  time,  to  take  away 
the  smoke  and  dirt ;  and,  if  necessary,  airbricks  should  be  inserted  on  the  outside, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  openings  on  the  inside. 

(D.)  The  following  wards  need  new  ventilators : 

No.  2.   Perforated  glass  ;  ventilator  over  the  door. 

No.  3.  Perforated  zinc  in  skylight ;   improved  lamp  ventilator  ;  perforated  glass. 

No.  11.  Perforated  glass. 

No.  7.   Perforated  zinc  in  skylight  ;   windows  ;  air  bricks. 

No.  6.  Windows,  perforated  glass  ;  openings  over  the  doors. 
The  urinal  on  the  outside  should  be  removed. 

No.  32.  Two  windows,  perforated  glass ;  additional  ventilators. 
The  nurse's  room  needs  perforated  glass. 

No.  15.  Perforated  glass  in  windows;  ventilating  windows  into  the  corridor. 

No.  14.   I  doubt  much  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  cover  the  large  round  openings 
at  the  top  with  perforated  glass,  or  zinc,  instead  of  by  a  wooden  shutter.     One  shutter 
s  said  to  be  always  open  ;  but  this  is  dependent  on  the  judgment  and  care  of  the  nurses. 
The  adjoining  scullery  needs  windows. 

No.  24.  Louvre  ventilators  in  the  roof. 

No.  25.   Windows;   perforated  zinc. 

Tie  nurse's  room  needs  perforated  glass  in  the  doors. 

No.  29.  Scullery,  windows;  lying-in  ward,  perforated  glass. 
Scullery  of  lying-in  ward;  perforated  glass. 

No.  137.  Convalescent,  windows;  ventilators  in  the  floor  to  air  bricks. 

No.  141.  Convalescent  and  scullery,  perforated  glass;   and  openings  in  the  door. 
.Midwife's  room  should  be  enlarged  ;  perforated  glass  in  the  window,  and  over  the 
door. 

No.  182.  Ventilating  glass. 

No.  153.  Air  bricks  on  two  sides. 

3.  A  proper  cooking  kitchen  for  the  infirmary,  and  a  better  mode  of  serving  the  food  are 
desirable. 

4.  Dressers, 
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4.  Dressers,  chairs,  looking-glasses,  locking-chairs,  for  the  nursery  and  lying-in  wards, 
prints,  books,  illustrated  periodicals,  games,  bed-trays,  and  benches,  with  backs  and 
cushions,  are  required. 

The  rooms  would  be  much  more  cheerful  if  properly  coloured. 

5.  Fixed  bath?,  with  hot  and  cold  water  supply,  are  required;  and  perhaps  this  iti:_,ht 
be  effected  when  the  sculleries  and  waier-closets  are  enlarged. 

6.  An  abundant  supply  of  water  should  be  constant. 

7.  The  position  of  the  dead  house  is  unsuitable  and  should  be  changed. 

8.  An  additional  night  nurse  should  be  engaged. 

9.  The  salary  of  the  medical  officer  and  his  assistant  should  be  increased.  It  m  iy, 
however,  be  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  two  of  equal  rank  and  emoluments  sh  uld 
not  be  appointed,  and  their  several  duties  he  well  defined.  The  labours  and  responsibility  of 
the  medical  officer  are,  I  think,  much  greater  than  they  should  be,  and  should  be  curtailed. 
The  duiies  and  responsibilities  of  the  infirmary  alone  are  quite  enough  for  one,  even  for  the 
best  medical  officer;  and  well  merit  a  large  increase  on  the  present  .-.alary. 

10.  The  following  is  the  number  of  beds  which  should  be  placed  in  each  ward. 


No.  of 

Class  of  Inmates, 

Number 

No.  of 

Class  of  Ininaies, 

Number 

or 

of 

iii- 

of 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Infirmary: 

29 

Women's  sick  ward 

11  or  12 

0 

Women's  sick  ward  (special  cases) 

2  or  3 

— 

Temporary  infirmary 

20  or  20 

3 

11 

Ditto     -     ditto      - 
Men's  sick  ward     - 

8  or  9 

24  or  25 

Principal  Building: 

7 

Ditto  -  ditto          ... 

8 

135 

Lying-in  ward         ... 

10  or  12 

6 

Ditto  -  ditto 

20  or  22 

137 

Convalescent  ward  -         -         - 

8  or  9 

5 

Men's  itch  ward      - 

6 

141 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

6  or  7 

16 

Women's  sick  ward 

24  or  25 

187 

Women's  infirm  ward 

10  or  11 

15 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

8 

182 

Women's  imbecile  ward  - 

18 

•27 

Women  and  children's  sick  ward 

153 

Ditto     -     ditto     (11  patients) 

Ditto     -     ditto 

8  or  9 

(18  children  and  9  adults). 

282 

22 

24 

Women's  sick  ward 

24  or  25 

282a 

Ditto     -     ditto 

3  or  4 

25 

Women  and  children's  sick  ward 
(11  children  and  2  adults). 

283 

Women's  epileptic  ward  - 

13  or  1G 
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We  visited  this  workhouse  on  the  23d  May  1866,  and  were  accompanied  by  the  master 
and  medical  officer. 

It  is  built  upon  only  a  moderately  sized  plot  of  land  ;  but  is  surrounded  by  land  which 
might  doubtless  be  obtained  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  The  situation  is  salubrious; 
and  as  Victoria  Park  closely  adjoins  the  property,  it  is  not  surrounded  by  a  dense 
population. 

The  main  building  is  of  great  length,  and  occupies  one  plane  ;  and  adjoining  it,  at  a 
right  angle,  are  the  proper  infirmary  buildings. 

The  sick  are  placed  in  the  separate  infirmary  ;  and  there  are  also  sick  cases  in  all  the 
wards  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse. 

Fever  and  small-pox  cases  are  sent  to  the  hospitals  ;  and  when  a  case  of  fever  must  be 
temporarily  retained,  a  circumstance  which  very  rarely  occurs,  or  when  a  case  of  scarlet 
fever  exists,  they  are  placed  with  other  patients  in  a  general  ward,  and  kept  separate,  as  far  as 
possible.  Itch  cases  are  not  numerous,  and  they,  in  like  manner,  are  placed  in  a  general 
ward  with  other  cases.  Noisy  and  dangerous  lunatics,  and  imbeciles,  are  sent  to  an 
asylum;  but  there  are  some  cases  of  this  class  who  are  kept  apart  on  account  of  being 
troublesome.  The  harmless  ones  are  placed  with  the  general  inmates.  There  are  two 
padded  rooms,  in  which  cases  are  sometimes  placed,  waiting  their  removal  to  an  asylum. 
None,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer,  are  required  for  women. 

Venereal  cases  are  sent  to  the  Lock  Hospital;  and  scarcely  any  are  retained  in  the  work- 
house. 

The  children  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  woikhouse,  which  might,  witli  greater  propriety, 
be  devoted  to  adults  ;  and  the  sick  children  occupy  several  wards  in  the  infirmary. 

The  bath  room,  water-closet,  and  lavatory  accommodation,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
37'--  b  b  3  infirmary 
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M,ljx  infirmarj  is  probably  sufficient;  but  us  tlieie  ate  none  on  tin:  ground  floor,  the  inmates  usi 

the  night  stools,  i  r  go  into  the  yard.     Qreal  deficiency  of  the  same  kind  exists  in  the  lying" 

Ietbnal  Green,  i"  wards,  and  m  the  whole  body  of  the  workhouse;    bul    the    guardians    have    air  ady 

arranged  two  good  lavatories  and  series  of  water-closets;  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  proper 

but!  ets,  and  lavati  ries,  v  iil  be  then  provided.     There  is  hot  and  cold  water  on 

each  flo 


zo  of  Rooms  and 
umher  of  Beds. 


The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  several  wards,  with  the   nu 
placed  in  each  ward  : — 


it'  li  tds   aow 


No.  of 

(  Inmates, 

Number 

or 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Mei 

bt 

ol 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Intii  mat  j  : 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

1 

Children's   sick   ward   (6  chil- 
dren and  -2  adults). 

35 

9 

18 

0 

10 

10 

10 

2 

Children's   sick  ward  (8  chil- J 

::.-, 

9 

18 

0 

12 

:) 

10 

dren  and  2  adults).                 \ 

+  35 

9 

11 

0 

•j 

;) 

Boy's  sick  ward  (6  hoys  and  -J 
women). 

35 

9 

18 

0 

10 

10 

16 

5 

ten's  sick  ward 

36 

0 

18 

6 

10 

10 

16 

7 

t  bildren's   sick   ward  (9  chil- 
dren oml  3  adults). 

34 

4 

18 

3 

10 

10 

16 

8 

Women's  sick  ward         -         -[ 

34 

3 

ie 

0 

12 

M 

14 

I 

+  34 

3 

14 

il 

o 

6 

Ditto     -     ditto                       -f 

36 

6 

18 

7 

12 

9    1 

16 

+  36 

6 

14 

7 

2 

°   1 

4 

Ditto     -     ditto    -         -         -J 

86 

10 

is 

0 

12 

1} 

l(i 

I 

+  35 

10 

14 

0 

2 

Body  of  the  House  : 

10 

L .  ing-in  ward  (labour   ward) 

11 

2 

11 

9 

10 

10 

2 

10a 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

10 

0 

10 

10 

10 

10 

2 

106 

Lying-in    ward    (convalescent 

ward). 

17 

4 

13 

0 

10 

10 

4 

10c 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

18 

7 

17 

4 

10 

10 

3 

11 

Women's  sick  ward         -         -J 

40 

0 

17 

4 

10 

s-} 

18 

—    6 

0 

3 

0 

10 

12 

Ditto     -     ditto    -         -         -J 

45 
+     G 

8 
0 

17 
1 

:i 
6 

10 
10 

"j 

16 

9 

Women's  insane  ward     - 

23 

3 

12 

0 

10 

10 

5 

Oa 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

18 

2 

13 

2 

10 

10 

5 

13 

Women's  Bick  ward 

30 

2 

18 

0 

10 

9 

14 

14 

Ditto     -     ditto     -         -         - 

18 

3 

11 

7 

10 

9 

4 

14a 

Ditto     -     ditto    -         -         -f 

30 

4 

18 

2 

10 

10     1 

—     6 

0 

1 

0 

10 

14 

I 

—    6 

0 

1 

6 

8 

15 

Ditto     -     ditto    -          -          -f 

15 

—     5 

0 
3 

12 
1 

0 

3 

12 
12 

::) 

4 

15a 

Ditto     -     ditto    -         -         -f 

15 

0 

11 

9 

12 

::} 

4 

—    5 

3 

1 

8 

12 

lob 

Ditto     -     ditto                        -J 

15 

0 

12 

0 

12 

::} 

4 

I 

—     5 

3 

1 

3 

12 

30 

Ditto     -     ditto    -         -         -, 

21 

2 

18 

3 

10 

0    1 

12 

+  21 

2 

18 

a 

3 

6    f 

43 

Ditto     -     ditto    -         -         -f 

41 

6 

18 

2 

10 

::} 

17 

1 

+  41 

6 

13 

2 

3 

42 

Ditto     -     ditto    -         -         -j 

53 

3 

18 

1 

10 

: i 

29 

\ 

+  53 

3 

13 

1 

:t 

31 

Ditto     -     ditto    -         -         -j 

42 
+   42 

6 
6 

18 
13 

2 
2 

10 
•1 

o  1 
6    / 

20 

33 

Ditto     -     ditto                       -f 
Ditto     -     ditto    -         -         -j 
S)itio     -     ditto     - 

30 
+  30 

0 
0 

18 

13 

2 

10 
3 

:} 

13 

34 

31 

5 

18 

2 

10 

°  l. 

13 

+  31 

5 

13 

3 

8 

«  j 

34a 

23 

0 

10 

9 

10 

9 

3 

23 

Mi  n's  sick  ward     - 

32 

0 

17 

8 

10 

8 

16 

23a 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

12 

0 

11 

0 

10 

8 

3 

24 

Ditto     -     ditto    -         -         -r 

29 

—    6 

2 
0 

17 
1 

9 
6 

10 
10 

"} 

10 

25 

Ditto     -     ditto    -         -         -| 

43 

0 

17 

8 

10 

8    \ 

15 

\ 

—    6 

0 

3 

0 

10 

8     1 

'22 

Ditto     -     ditto    -         -         -J 

49 

3 

17 

8 

10 

8    1 

18 

—    6 

0 

3 

0 

10 

s  r 

21 

Ditto     -     ditto                        -f 

45 
—    6 

9 
0 

17 

3 

8 
0 

10 
10 

:} 

17 
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No.  of 

Class  of  Inmates, 

Number 

or 

Length. 

Breadth 

Hei 

Jht. 

of 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Body  of  the  House — contd. 

Ft, 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

25 

Men's   sick  ward  - 

- 

39 

10 

17 

8 

10 

8 

15 

20 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

;{ 

32 
—    6 

9 
0 

18 
3 

3 

0 

10 
10 

9 
9 

1 

r 

15 

20a 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

23 

3 

10 

8 

10 

9 

3 

19 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

- 

30 

3 

18 

2 

10 

9 

11 

17 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

. 

42 

6 

18 

0 

10 

9 

15 

29 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

-/ 

43 

9 

18 

0 

10 

9 

\ 

1-3 

I 

—    6 

0 

3 

0 

10 

9 

r 

5 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

40 

0 

17 

0 

10 

10 

14 

6 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

-J 

43 

0 

17 

3 

10 

11 

\ 

15 

I 

—    6 

0 

3 

0 

10 

11 

J 

7 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

-j 

29 

0 

17 

8 

10 

11 

\ 

10 

l 

—    6 

0 

•      1 

G 

10 

11 

I 

8 

Men's  insane  ward 

10 

10 

10 

0 

10 

11 

1 

8« 

Ditto     -     ditto     * 

- 

12 

0 

11 

0 

10 

11 

2 

Appen... 
Betiinal  Green 


Hence  the  usual  height  and  width  of  the  wards  are  11  to  14  feet,  and  17  to  18  feet. 
The  floor  space  mid  cubical  space  allotted  to  each  bed  are  as  follow :  — 


No.  of 

Floor  Space 

Cubical  Space 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

allowed 

allowed 

Ward. 

to  each  Person. 

to  each  Person. 

Infirmary  : 

Swp.feet. 

Cub.  feet. 

1 

Children's  sick  ward  (6  children  and  2  adults)    - 

40 

436 

2 

Ditto     -     ditto         (8  children  and  2  adults)     - 

40 

575 

3 

Boys'  sick  ward  (6  boys  and  two  women)  - 

40 

436 

5 

Women's  sick  ward  ------ 

42 

457 

7 

Children's  sick  ward  (9  children  and  3  adults)    - 

39 

424 

8 

Women's  sick  ward  - 

45 

648 

6 

Ditto     -     ditto - 

42 

607 

4 

Ditto     -     ditto        ------- 

Body  of  the  House  : 

40 

577 

10 

Lying-in  ward  (labour  ward)      - 

65 

710 

10a 

Ditto      -      -     ditto               - 

54 

587 

106 

Lyintj-in  ward  (convalescent  ward)    -         -         -         - 

56 

610 

10c 

Ditto      -                    ditto                -         .         .         . 

107 

1,103 

11 

Women's  sick  ward             ------ 

46- 

500 

12 

Ditto     -     ditto 

50 

5  44 

9 

Women's  insane  ward         ------ 

56 

604 

9a 

Ditto     -     ditto                 

48 

518 

13 

Women's  sick  ward  ------- 

39 

417 

14 

Ditto     -     ditto 

53 

568 

14a 

Ditto     -     ditto 

33 

414 

15 

Ditto     -     ditto 

43 

522 

15a 

Ditto     -     ditto        ------. 

42 

508 

156 

Ditto     -     ditto 

43 

■Y22 

30 

Ditto     -     ditto        ------- 

32 

404 

43 

Ditto     -     ditto 

44 

556 

42 

Ditto     -     ditto 

33 

416 

31 

Ditto     -     ditto        ------- 

38 

484 

33 

Ditto     -     ditto 

42 

525 

34 

Ditto     -     ditto 

44 

550 

34a 

Ditto     -     ditto        -         - 

82 

88G 

23 

Men's    sick    ward     ------- 

35 

377 

23a 

Ditto     -     ditto        ------- 

44 

469 

24 

Ditto     -     ditto        ------- 

51 

542 

25 

Ditto     -     ditto       ------- 

49 

52? 

22 

Ditto     -     ditto 

47 

505 

21 

Ditto     -     ditto        ------- 

47 

498 

26 

Ditto     -     ditto 

47 

500 

20 

Ditto     -     ditto 

39 

415 

20a 

Ditto     -     ditto 

83 

889 

19 

Ditto     -     ditto 

50 

537 

17 

Ditto     -    ditto 

51 

553 

29 

Ditto     -     ditto 

51 

551 

5 

Dirto     -     ditto 

49 

531 

6 

Ditto     -     ditto 

48 

527 

7 

Ditto     -     ditto 

49 

536 

8 

Men's  insane  ward    ------- 

108 

1,183 

8a 

Ditto     -     ditto        ------- 

66 

720 

372. 
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Appendix. 

\l  Green. 


general  character  of 
Yards. 


eddisg  and  Furni- 

irc. 


leanliness. 

entilation. 


Hence  it  appears  that  the  usual  floor  apace  and  cubical  space  in  ihe  wards  foi  adults  in 

the  infirmary  are  40  to  45  superflcial  feet,  and  157  to  048  cubic  feet,  and  in  the  body  of 
the  workhouse,  33  to  83  superficial  feet,  and  377  to  88!)  cubic  feet,  in  the  rooms  which  arc 
built  into  the  roof.    Two  room?  iter  cubical  space,  and  one  less  than  400  cubic  feet. 

No  less  than  10  of  12  wards  afford  less  cubical  space  to  each  bed  than  is  required  by  the 
Poor  Law  Board. 

The  size  and  general  appearance  of  i he  wards  are,  upon  the  whole,  not  unsatisfactory, 
except  in  being  much  too  narrow. 

The  main  body  of  the  workhouse  has  a  wide  i  orridor,  on  each  side  of  which-  the  wards 
are  placed.  Hence  the  outer  windows  can  be  only  on  one  side;  but  there  are  ventilating 
windows  on  the  other  side  which  open  to  the  corridor. 

The  corridor  is  wide ;  and  the  two  upper  ones  are  light  and  fairly  airy ;  so  that  they 
are  most  valuable  as  ventilators,  and  might,  when  properly  fitted  up,  be  of  the  greatest 
service  as  exercise  grounds.  The  lower  corridor  is  much  darker  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
essential  that  more  light  and  air  should  be  admitted  by  a  large  window  at  the  end,  and  by 
cross  corridors,  with  large  windows  at  each  end,  in  the  places  which  I  have  pointed  out. 

The  infirmary  buildings  are  of  two  or  three  dates;  and  exhibit  certain  differences  in 
construction.  Those  proceeding  from  the  main  building  at  right  angles,  and  by  another 
right  angle  forming  two  sides  of  a  square,  are  of  one  room  deep ;  and  have  therefore  not  only 
outer  windows  of  the  usual  size  on  one  side;  but  some  windows,  however  small,  on  the 
opposite  side.  Additional  windows  are,  however,  required  in  many  of  these  rooms.  The 
infirmary  has  only  two  stories;  and  ihe  upper  one,  like  the  third  story  in  the  main  build- 
ing, being  built  into  the  roof,  lias  lofty  ro  ims. 

The  rooms  which  are  occupied  by  the  imbeciles, and  the  lying-in  wards  on  the  ground  floor 
in  the  main  building,  an  much  less  satisfactory.  They  are  very  small ;  and  although  on 
the  inner  -ide  there  are  new  ventilating  windows,  which  look  into  the  corridor,  the  corridor 
itself  is  dark,  and  adds  little  or  nothing  to  the  lightness  of  the  rooms. 

The  rooms  which  have  been  recently  appropriated  to  the  sick  in  the  lodge  are  much  too 
small  to  be  permanently  used  for  that  purpose ;  and  if  fit  at  all,  are  only  fitted  for  (he  use 
of  a  niucii  smaller  number  than  are  now  placed  there.  It  is,  however,  understood  that  this 
is  only  a  temporary  arrangement,  and  those  wards  should  be  closed. 

The  workhouse  is  known  to  be  overcrowded  ;  and  the  Guardians  have  already  seriously 
considered  plans  for  enlarging  the  infirmary. 

Tht  bedding  is  almost  universally  a  flock  bed  on  iron  bedsteads,  with  either  iron  laths 
or  rigid  iron  plates.  In  numerous  instances  the  beds  are  insufficiently  filled  ;  and  in  none  is 
the  flock  teazed,  and  kept  in  as  soft  a  state  as  is  desirable.  As  the  Crimean  bedsteads 
with  their  rigid  bottoms  have  been  largely  introduced  into  this  workhouse,  it  is  very  im 
portant  that  the  beds  should  be  full  and  soft ;  and  improvement  should  be  effected  syste- 
matically in  this  matter.  It  would  be  much  better  to  place  mattresses,  or  at  least  a  layer  of 
cocoa-fibre  matting  under  each  flock  bed.  The  bed  coverings  appear  to  be  good  and  suffi- 
cient.    A  few  hair  mattresses  are  supplied  to  the  inmates,  but  more  are  needed. 

There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  furniture  and  of  comforts  under  that  head.  There  are  no 
dressers,  lockers,  looking-glasses,  or  book-shelves.  The  .hairs,  and  particularly  arm 
chairs,  are  too  few  in  number.  There  are  not  any  rocking-chairs  in  the  nurseries  or  lying- 
in  wards.  One  to  three  roller  towels  are  supplied  twice  a  week.  We  were  informed  that  they 
could  be  changed  daily,  if  necessary ;  but  even  now  they  are  often  returned  almost  clean. 
Some  of  the  patients  have  small  towels;  but  none  have  been  supplied  by  the  Guardians. 
One  or  iwo  combs  were  found  in  most  of  the  wards  ;  but  in  some  the  Guardians  had  not 
provided  any.  .Most  of  the  inmates  had  their  own  combs.  No  brushes  are  supplied  ;  and 
but  very  few  are  possessed  by  the  inmates  Soap  is  allowed  to  the  ward,  and  not  to  each 
inmate."  There  w<  re  said  to  be  some  illustrated  papers,  but  we  did  not  find  any.  There 
were  a  lev  books  in  the  wards.  No  prints  are  upon  the  walls;  and  the  walls  are  universally 
white.  A  lew  capes  are  provided;  and  more  capes  and  woollen  nightgowns  are  being 
prepared. 

The  deficiency  of  water-closets,  baths,  and  lavatories,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Many  of  these  deficiencies  have  already  been  considered  by  the  guardians,  and  are  in 
course  of  removal. 

Cleanliness  was  universal.     The  labour  bed  was  quite  clean. 

The  system  of  ventilation  varies  with  each  part  of  the  building;  and,  as  in  other  work- 
houses, the  chief  part  of  it  is  ventilation  by  the  windows. 

In  the  body  of  the  workhouse  there  is  a  ventilator  in  the  roof,  in  the  wards  in  the  upper 
story  ;  and  in  most  of  the  wards  there  is  a  ventilator  in  the  floor.  There  are  also  air  bricks 
placed  in  the  outside  walls,  which  supply  air  to  the  floors  ;  but  as  there  is  no  special 
channel  between  the  ventilator  and  the  air-bricks,  the  current  i»  often  feeble,  and  the  space 
between  filled  with  dust  and  dirt.  In  a  majority  of  instances  the  floor  ventilators  were 
closed. 

There  are  also  panes  of  perforated  zinc  in  each  window  ;  but  in  many  instances  they  were 
covered  over ;  and  in  all  the  perforations  were  partially  filled  with  dust  and  dirt,  -Also  ven- 
tilating windows  on  the  side  of  the  corridor ;  some  of  which  are  filled  with  glass,  and 
move  on  a  central  pin.  Others  have  sheets  of  perforated  zinc  ;  and  others  a  solid  shutter, 
which  can  be  opened  at  pleasure.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  workhouse  another  kind  has  been 
newly  introduced,  viz.,  a  window  hung  by  hinges  at  the  bottom,  and  falling  down  into  a 
rack,'  which  allows  an  open  space  at  the  top.    The  woodwork  of  the  latter  is  too  thick,  and 

unnecessarily 
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unnecessarily  diminishes  the  lmht ;    whilst  the  opening  at  the  top  admits  too  large  a  body  Appendix, 

of  air  at  once,  and  leads  the  inmates  to  close  them. 

Beth.val  Green. 
In  the  infirmary  there  is  the   same  arrangement  of  ventilation   in    the   floor,  ceiling,  and 
outer  windows  on  one  side.     The  windows   on   the  opposite  side  are  made  to  open  :   but  as 
they  are  closed  at  night,  thev  do  not  sufficiently  aid  the  ventilation. 

Some  of  the  rooms,  and  particularly  those  on  the  ground  floor,  were  close  The  medical 
officer  had  also  found  others. somewhat  close  un  his  night  visits;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  with  insufficient  means  of  ventilation,  with  ventilators  too  frequently  closed,  and  with 
over-crowding  in  many  wards,  the  ventilation  must  be  defective. 

There  are  two  paid  female  nurses  for  the  infirmary,   another  for  bed-ridden  men,  and  a  Nursing, 
fourth  for  bed-ridden  women.     There  are  also "  one  pauper  nurse,   and  one  helper,  in  each 
ward.     The  paid  nurses  are  understood  to  administer  all  the  stimulants  and  medicine.     More 
paid  nurses  are  certainly  needed. 

The  medical  officer  is  assisted  by  his  partner;  and  about  four  hours  daily  are  devoted  to  Medical  Officer, 
the  duties  of  the  office.     Visits  are  always  paid  twice  a  day,  and  at  other  times,  as  occasion 
requirts.     Night  visits  are  not  more  frequent  on  the  average  than  once  in  a  month. 

All  the  important  cases  are  seen  daily,  and  such  others  as  express  to  the  nurse  or  medical 
officer,  a  desire  to  be  seen.  The  medical  officer  enters  everv  sick  ward  ;  and  sees  about 
100  persons  daily,  on  the  average.  He  also  dispenses  the  medicine;  and  attends  about 
80  cases  of  midwifery  in  the  year. 

The  sick  cases  upon  the  books  of  the  medical  officer  are  about  450,  and  if  a  diet  for  aged 
and  infirm  were  provided  that  number  might  be  reduced  about  one-ninth. 

The  guardians  provide  all  drugs  and  supply  extra  diets,  stimulants,  and  medical  ap- 
pliances whenever  these  extras  are  ordered  by  the  medical  officer.  There  are  air  beds,  air 
cushions,  and  waterproof  sheeting  in  sufficient  quantity.  We  found  two  cases  with  bed 
sores,  but  they  had  been  imported.     Air  cushions  with  central  depressions  are  required. 

The  salary  of  the  medical  officer  is  160  I.  per  year,  including  all  extras. 

The  medical  officer  thinks  that  there  should  be  a  resident  assistant,  to  be  paid,  boarded, 
and  lodged  by  the  guardians  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this  help,  his  own  salary  should  be  in- 
creased "to  200/.,  inclusive  of  extras. 

There  should  be  two  additional  paid  day,  and  two  paid  night,  nurses.  Their  pauper 
nurses  are  not  reliable,  and  are  fond  of  strong  drinks. 

Much  more  room  is  required  in  the  infirmary  for  the  sick,  and  in  the  body  of  the  work- 
house for  the  ag<;d  and  infirm. 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  which  I  make  in  reference  to  this  workhouse  :         Recommendations. 

1.  As  the  necessity  for  enlargement  of  the  infirmary  is  fullv  admitted,  and  the  guardians 
are  ready  to  effect  it,  I  think  the  best  course  is, — 

(A.)  Raise  the  whole  infirmary  wards  a  storey,  to  the  height  at  least  of  the  bodv 
of  the  main  building. 

(B.)  Extend  the  infirmary  buildings  in  the  direction  of  the  entrance  gate,  and  not  at 
right  angles  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  wards  wider. 

(C.)  Make  proper  provision  for  baths,  water-closets,  and  lavatories. 

(D.)  Clear  away  the  low  buildings  and  walls  between  the  infirmary  and  the  main 
building,  and  erect  others  in  a  less  prominent  position,  so  as  to  leave  a  large  open 
space  before  the  infirmary. 

2.  It  is  desirable  that  tiie  children  should  be  removed  to  a  district  school,  aud  the  rooms 
now  occupied  by  them  be  devoted  to  adults. 

3.  The  present  use  of  the  lodge  and  lying-in  wards,  and  other  adjoining  wards  on  the  ground 
floor,  must  be  regarded  as  temporary.  If  delay  is  likely  to  oecur,  the  partition  wall  in  the 
lying-in  ward  should  be  removed,  and  the  inner  part  of  ward  No.  9  be  no  longer  used  as  a 
ward.  The  boundary  walls  of  the  yard  to  the  lying-in  ward  should  be  replaced  by  open 
railings. 

4.  New  windows  are  required  in  the  following  wards  : 

TVos.  6  and  2  in  north  wall,  No.  3  in  east  wall,  No.  9  b,  No.  3  a.  One  of  the  imbecile 
wards  requires  glass  in  the  door. 

5.  The  ventilation  should  be  universally  improved  in  the  following  manner  : 

(a.)  All  the  ventilators  should  be  cleaned,  and  kept  open. 

(6.)  Not  less  than  two,  and  in  the  large  ward  three,  ventilators  should  be  placed  in 
372.  C  c  the 
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^!'l,om  '*'  the  floor,  and  they  sli.ulil  communicate   with   air  bricks  in  the  wails  by  properly  made 

Beth.val  Grew.  channels. 

(c.)  Tne  number  of  ventilators  in  the  ceiling  should  be  increased  to  two  or  three, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  ward. 

They  should  be  placed,  not  only  in  the  upj  ermost,  but  in  all  the  ceilings,  and  their 
size  should  not  be  too  gr<  at. 

(,/.)  In  the  body  of  the  workhouse  the  shutters  in  (he corridor  windows  should  be 
replaced  by  ventilating  windows,  which  fall  i.ito  racks. 

Those  which  move  on  a  centre  pin  should  be  plugged  open  to  the  extent  of  one  inch. 

(e.)  In  the  infirmary,  ventilating  glass  should  be  placed  in  all  the  small  windows 
which  are  opposite  to  the  large  windows. 

(f.)  Universally,  there  should  be  an  opening  over  each  door,  18  inches  by  12  inches, 
covered  in  with  perforated  zinc. 

(tj.)  The  ventilating  windows  which  fall  into  racks  should  hare  tin:  open  space 
covered  in  with  finely  perforated  zinc,  and  the  fiames  fixed  op  n. 

(A.)  The  room-  in  winch  special  means  are  required  are  the  follow. 
No.  5.  Perforated  glass  in  semi-circular  window. 
No  13.   Slip  of  perforated  zinc  across  the   top  of  the  windows,  and  the   windows 

to  be  plugged  opi  n  lj  inch. 

The  new  waier-closet  attached  to  No.  13  requires  air  bricks,  and  the  removal  of 
some  of  the  panes. 

The  lodge  requires  perforated  glass  in  the  windows,  and  openings  in  the  scullery  and 
water-closet  doors.  The  s  nks  should  be  trapped,  and  peiforated  partes,  ;kc..  as  pointed 
out  by  me,  should  be  inserted.  The  fen-light  over  the  entrance  should  be  made  to 
open, and  peiforated  ^lass  should  be  placed  in  it.  The  lavatories  near  No.  34  require 
perforated  glass.     No.  7  A  requires  perforated  glass. 

Fire-places  are  required  in  Nos.  17,  42,  and  other  wards.  34  a  requires  a  door  from 
the  corridor,  and  air  bricks.     23  a  is  to  be  converted  into  water-closets. 

5J.  The  traps  in  the  sinks  should  be  made  fast.  The  sculleries  and  w  ater-cl"sets  in  the 
infirmary  and  Isewhe  e  require  ventilation  by  removing  some  of  the  panes,  and  by  making 
openings  in  the  wooden  enclosures. 

6.  In  thi  present  transition  state  of  the  workhouse  it  is  impossible  to  apportion  each 
paid  nurse  to  specific  duties,  and  therefore  to  state  how  many  arc-  strictly  required;  but  the 
number  recommended  by  the  medical  officer  should  be  immediately  appointed. 

7.  The  salary  and  assistance  asked  for  by  the  medical  officer  should  be  conceded. 

8.  The  proposed  increase  in  the  water-closet,  lavatory,  and  bathing  accommodation  in 
the  lying-in  ward,  and  all  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  should  be  effected  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

9.  The  defects  pointed  out  in  furniture  and  comforts  in  the  wards  should  be  supplied, 
viz.,  dressers,  cupboards,  lockers,  bookshelves,  chairs,  arm-chairs,  rocking-chairs  with 
cushions,  looking-glasses,  capes,  nightgowns,  pullies,  beds  with  racks,  bed-rests ;  a  towel, 
comb  and  brush,  and  piece  of  soap,  to  each  person;  prints,  illustrated  periodicals,  books,  &c. 
The  walls  should  be  linted.  Rollers  are  required  for  the  towels.  A  proper  machine  for, 
and  system   of,  teazing  the  fl  ick  beds,  and  Keeping  them  soft,  should  be  adopted. 

Many  of  the  beds  are  very  narrow,  and  especially  in  the  mothers'  room,  and  should  be 
immdeiately  exchanged.  None  less  than  three  feet  in  width  should  be  used  for  mother  and 
child. 

Water  beds  and  mackintosh  sheeting,  and  air  cushions  with  central  depression,  are 
neeued. 

10.  The  lower  corridor  in  the  main  building  should  be  rendered  lighter  by  large  windows 
and  cross  corridors. 

The  upper  corridors  should  have  benches,  prints,  and  amusements;  and  the  inmates 
enticed  to  use  them  as  exercising  grounds  in  warm  weather.  More  ventilating  panes  are 
needed  in  the  corridors. 

11.  There  are  some  idiots  who  are  troublesome,  and  should  be  removed  to  an  asylum. 
The  accommodation  for  this  class  of  inmates  is  not  satisfactory. 

12.  Separate  wards  for  fever  and  itch  cases  should  be  provided. 

13.  The 
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13.  The  following  is  the  number  ef feeds  which  should  be  placed  in  each  room: 
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Number 

Class  of  Inmates, 

Number 

Number 

C 

ass  of  Inmates, 

Number 

ol 

or 

of 

of 

or 

of 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Infirmary  : 

14a 

Women's  * 

ick  ward 

9  or  10 

1 
2 
3 

Children's  sick  ward  (six  chil- 
dren and  two  adults). 

Children's    sick     ward    (eight 
children  and  two  adults). 

Boy's  sick  ward  (six  boys  and 

10 
L5a 

lob 

30 
43 

42 

Ditto     - 
Ditto     - 
Ditto     - 
Ditto     - 
Ditto     - 
Ditto     - 

ditto      - 

ditto     -         -        - 

ditto     - 

ditto     ... 

ditto     - 

ditto     - 

3 
3 
3 

6  or  7 
14 

is 

5 

7 

8 

two  women). 
Women's  sick  ward 
Children's    sick      ward     (nine 

children  and  three  adults). 
Women's  sick  ward 

10  or  12 
10  or  12 

31 
33 
34 
3ta 

Ditto     - 
Ditto     - 
Ditto     - 
Ditto     - 
Men's  sick 
Ditto     - 
Ditto     - 

ditto     - 
ditto     - 

ditto      - 

ditto      - 

ward      - 

ditto      ... 

ditto      ... 

14 

10 

10 

3  or  4 

6 

Ditto     -     ditto      - 

10  or  12 

23 

10 

4 

Ditto     -     ditto      - 

10  or  12 

23a 
24 

2 
9 

25 

Ditto     - 

ditto     - 

12 

Body  of  the  House  : 

22 
21 

Ditto     - 
Ditto     - 

ditto     - 

ditto     ... 

14  or  15 
13 

10 

Lying-in-ward  (labour  ward)  - 

lor  2 

26 

Ditto     - 

ditto     - 

12  or  13 

10a 

Ditto         -         ditto 

1 

2d 

Ditto     - 

ditto     - 

9 

106 

Lying  -  in  -  ward    (convalescent 

3 

20a 

Dido     - 

ditto     --. 

3 

ward. 

19 

Ditto     - 

ditto      ... 

10 

10c 

Ditto         -         ditto 

4  or  5 

17 

Ditto     - 

ditto      ... 

14 

11 

Women's  sick  ward 

14 

29 

Ditto     - 

ditto      - 

13 

12 

Ditto     -     ditto      -         -         - 

111  or  13 

5 

Ditto     - 

ditto      - 

12 

9 

Women's  insane  ward 

4 

G 

Ditto     - 

ditto      - 

13 

9a 

Ditto         -         ditto 

3  or  4 

7 

Ditto     - 

ditto     - 

8 

13 

Women's  sick  ward 

9  or  10 

8 

Men's  insane  ward  - 

1 

14 

Ditto     -     ditto      - 

3 

8a 

Ditto     - 

ditto      - 

o 

A),  j  <:     (.J*. 
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We  visited  this  workhouse  on  the  24th  May  1866;  and  were  accompanied  by  the 
master.     Subsequently,  we  had  an  interview  with  the  medical  officer. 

It  is  in  great  part  an  old  building,  which  has  been  improved  from  time  to  time,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  day;  and  by  the  improvements,  and  the  excellence  of  its  manage- 
ment, has  acquired  a  very  homely  appearance. 

It  occupes  a  long  mid  narrow  strip  of  land;  is  situate  in  a  very  salubrious  position; 
and  is  sufficiently  open  for  all  purposes  of  health. 

The  sick  are  placed  in  two  wards  in  the  main  building,  called  the  sick  wards;  but  they 
are  also  found  in  the  different  wards  occupied  by  the  aged  and  infirm.  The  lunatics,  to  the 
numl.er  of  60  or  70,  occupy  a  detached  and  more  newly  constructed  budding  ;  but  all  the 
noisy  and  dangerous  cases  are  sent  to  the  asylums. 

Cases  of  fever  and  small-pox  are  sent  a«ay;  but  there  are  infectious  wards  in  which 
such  cases  might  be  placed,  should  necessity  require  it. 

The  children  are  sent  to  a  school. 

A  musical  entertainment  is  provided  weekly  in  the  dining  hall,  and  in  some  of  the  sick 
rooms  ;  and,  occasionally,  the  master  extends  this  advantage  to  the  lunatics. 

There  are  water-closets  in  various  parts  of  the  main  building;  but  only  one  is  provided 
for  four  wards,  containing  46  sick  inmates,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  able  to  sit   up, 

and  walk  to  the  closet.  The  pan  is  not  of  a  construction  which  permits  it  tu  be  completely 
emptied,  although  it  is  a  novel  one.  There  are  not  any  proper  lavatories,  but  those  who  are 
able  wash  at  the  sink. 

There  is  one  bath  room  for  the  use  of  the  sick.  The  num!<  >;■  of  sick,  properly  so  called, 
is  stated  to  be  from  30  to  40;  hut  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  pood  and  special  diet  for  the 
aped  and  infirm,  there  are,  with  the  imbeciles  and  lunatics,  about  200  inmates  upon  the 
doctor  books. 
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The  following;  are  the  dimensions  of  the  various  wards,  with  the  number  of  beds  found  in 
each  room  : 


Size  of  Rooms  and        No-  °f 
Number  of  Beds. 


No.  of 

Class  of  Inmaies, 

Number 

or 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Heit 

ht. 

of 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Main  Building : 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

19 

Women's  sick  ward 

- 

SO 

a 

30 

7 

10 

11 

17 

23 

Men's  sick  ward    - 

-f 

30 

0 

18 

ll 

II 

1 

12 

\ 

—    5 

0 

1 

o 

0 

J 

24 

Men's  (sick  and  infirm)  - 

-j 

30 

o 

18 

!) 

0 

1 

12 

1 

—    5 

0 

I 

2 

0 

J 

21 

Dido     -     ditto    - 

■1 

29 

8 

18 

9 

ii 

1 
J 

l 

I 

2 

0 

2 

3 

0 

— 

—    (! 

0 

0 

9 

0 

20 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

• 

25 

5 

18 

9 

o 

10 

16 

Women's  sick  and  infirm  wa 

rd 

25 

10 

19 

3 

0 

10 

17 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

'{ 

29 
—    7 

7 

0 

10 

1 

5 
6 

0 

0 

} 

11 

13 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

"I 

29 

—   8 

6 
3 

18 
1 

9 
2 

\\ 

1) 

0 

1 
J 

10 

14 

Women's  lying-in  ward  - 

-J 

20 

7 

18 

9 

0 

1 

0 

I 

—    8 

0 

1 

o 

0 

/ 

14a 

Women's  labour  ward    - 

"I 

9 

9 

18 

9 

0 

1 

•2 

1 

—    4 

9 

0 

9 

0 

/ 

7 

Women's  sick  ward 
Imbecile  Wards: 

■{ 

29 
—    8 

7 
3 

18 

1 

5 

o 

0 

0 

] 

12 

30 

Male  imbecile  ward 

_ 

48 

0 

10 

5 

10 

o 

14 

31 

Female  imbecile  ward     - 

. 

4'J 

10 

20 

0 

13 

G 

20 

31a 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

- 

18 

0 

20 

0 

13 

6 

8 

Hence  the  usual  height  and  width  of  the  rooms  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse  are  11  feet 
and  19  feet;  and  in  the  imbecile  wards  124  feet  and  16J  to  20  feet. 

The  floor  space  and  cubical  space  allotted  to  each  bed,  in  the  different  wards,  are  as 
follow  : 


Number 

Class  of  Inmates, 

Floor  Space 

Cubical  Sp  ce 

of 

or 

allowed 

allowed 

Ward. 

Purpose  lo  which  Appropriated. 

to  each  Person. 

to  each  Person. 

Main  Building  : 

Sup. feet. 

Cub.  feet. 

19 

Women's  sick  ward       ------ 

53 

079 

23 

Men's  sick  ward  ------- 

46 

OlD 

24 

Men's  (sick  and  infirm)          - 

47 

513 

21 

Ditto         -         ditto 



— 

20 

Ditto         -         ditto 

48 

532 

16 

W  omen's  sick  and  infirm  ward       -         -         -         - 

60 

547 

17 

Ditto         -         ditto 

51 

563 

13 

Ditto         -         ditto 

54 

598 

14 

Women's  lying-in-ward         - 

60 

606 

14a 

Women's  labour  ward  -         -         -          - 

89 

986 

7 

Women's  sick  ward       ------ 

Imbecile  Wards  : 

44 

.■■ 

30 

Male  and  imbecile  wards        - 

56 

572 

31 

Female  imbecile  wards          - 

50 

673 

31a 

Ditto         -         ditto               

46 

624 

General  character  of 
Wards. 


Hence  the  usual  floor  space  and  cubical  space  are  40  to  60  superficial,  and  -190  to  666 
cubic  feet;  and  the  latter  is  somewhat  less  than  the  amount  recommended  by  the  Poor 
Law  Board  in  one  wan!. 

The  size  and  general  appearance  of  the  wards  are  good.  In  the  body  of  the  workhouse 
there  is  .i  fairly  wide  corridor,  on  each  side  of  which  the  wards  are  placed.  Hence,  in  some 
wards  there  an  windows  on  one  side  only  ;  but  in  10  wards,  viz.,  tho-e  which  are  at  the  ends 
of  the  building,  thi  re    r    windows  on  two  sides. 

But  the  wards  with  windows  on  one  side  only  are  light  and  cheerful,  a  fact  due  to  their 

moderate 
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Bedding  and  Faroi 
ture. 


moderate  size,  the  height  of  the  windows,  and  the  open  locality.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  Appendix, 

re  not  usually  windows  leading  into  the  corridors,  since  thus  both  the  wards  and  the  corridors 
might  be  rendered  more  light,  airy,  and  cheerful ;  but  this  defect  might  be  readily  remedied. 

The  corridors  are  fairly  wide,  and  might  be  used  for  exercise  grounds  when  properly 
fitted  up. 

The  imbecile  wards  are  generally  large,  light,  and  airy,  and  some  of  them  have  window^  on 
two  sides,  but  others,  as  the  day-rooms,  have  a  blank  wall  separating  them  from  the  corridor. 

There  are  usually  windows  over  the  doors. 

There  aie  feather,  cocoa  fibre,  and  hair  beds ;  but  the  cocoa  fibre  are  the  most .  umerous. 
Tliev  are  not  so  well  filled,  or  so  we'll  picked,  as  is  desirable;  and  hence  they  are  thin  and 
lumpy.  The  bedsteads  aie  of  almost  all  widths,  and  of  iron,  either  with  sacking;  or  iron 
bottoms;  and  many  are  the  Crimean  bedsteads,  with  broad  rigid  bands  of  iron.  The  lv-ds 
■with  sacking  are  fairly  comfortable ;  but  those  on  the  Crimean  bedsteads  are  hard,  and 
need  a  fuller  and  better  bed, and  a  mattress. 

Tie  rugs  are  of  white  cotton,  or  of  wool  of  various  kinds,  and  for  the  most  part  are 
cheerful.  A  reddish  kind,  in  use  in  some  of  the  wards,  is  to  be  preferred.  The  bed 
covering  is  good  and  sufficient. 

There  is  a  white  dimity  curtain  between  adjoining  beds,  which  adds  to  the  air  of  comfort 
and  privacy,  and  can  be  drawn  or  not,  at  pleasure.  A  testament,  with  large  print,  is  also 
placed  in  a  rack  at  t-ach  bed-head, — a  course  which  is  unusual  and  much  to  be  commended. 
There  aie  dressers,  arm-chairs,  benches  with  backs,  bed-trays,  curtains  to  the  windows,  carpet- 
ing, bed  cards,  warmers,  small  -hauls,  nightgowns,  and  ornaments  in  the  wards;  but  there 
are  none,  or  very  few,  lockers,  bookshelves,  looking-glasses,  rocking-chairs,  or  cushions. 
Clocks,  birds,  and  games,  are  lound  in  some  wards.  Illustrated  periodicals  and  some  books 
are  supplied. 

Three  white  pottery  wash-hand  basins,  two  round  towels  (changed  twice  weekly),  soap  to 
each  person,  six  combs,  and  thiee  brushes,  are  provided  by  the  guardians  for  a  ward  of  17 
inmates;  and  the  provision  is  somewhat  similar  in  other  wards. 

Cleanliness  is  universal.  Cleanliness. 

Much  pans  have  been  taken  to  render  the  ventilation  good,  and  with   no  inconsiderable   Ventilatien 
success. 

In  sick  ward  No.  17,  which  is  the  best  ventilated  ward  in  the  workhouse,  there  are  nine 
ventilators  in  the  ceiling,  nine  brick-holes  in  the  walls,  four  window-panes  with  a  portion 
of  glass  cut  out  at  the  top,  one  ventilator  into  the  flue,  and  two  fire-places. 

The  plan  of  cutting  out  a  portion  of  the  pane,  about  i  to  ^  inch  in  depth  is  carried 
out  by  the  master,  more  or  less  generally,  throughout  the  workhouse,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
it  is  good,  since  it  allows  direct  access  of  fresh  air  in  a  small  quantity,  and  without  the  inter- 
meddling of  any  one.  At  the  sime  time  the  air  thus  admitted  is  very  much  less  than  the 
quantity  which  would  pass  through  a  pane  of  perforated  glass  or  an  air-brick,  and  is  by 
itself  quite  insufficient  for  good  ventilation.  There  are,  however,  other  means  of  ventila- 
tion ;  and  although  this  one  is  the  special  favourite  of  the  master,  he  has,  I  have  no 
doubt,  too  much  sense  to  ride  his  hobby  hard,  or  to  prevent  a  due  use  of  other  and  more 
efficient  means  of  ventilation. 

The  application  of  any  of  these  methods  varies  much  in  different  parts  of  the  building;  so 
that  in  some  the  ceiling  and  other  ventilators  are  closed,  or  very  nearly  so,  and  the  number 
of  every  kind  is  much  less  than  in  ward  No.  17. 

There  is  a  ventilating  window  over  the  door  in  many  of  the  wards,  which  falls  very 
widely  open  into  a  rack.  It  is  impossible  that  this  could  be  allowed  in  the  winter  or 
cohl  weather;  and  it  defeats  itself  by  attempting  too  much. 

Some  of  the  wooden  partitions  in  the  water-closets,  and  in  the  rooms  in  the  imbecile 
wards,  need  perforation  or  windows. 

The  imbecile  wards  have  air-brick  ventilators  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  and 
defended  on  the  outside  by  a  partial  covering.  In  the  upper  rooms  there  is  al-o  a  louvre 
light.  The  windows  are  hung  badly  for  ventilation,  since  they  hang  from  hinges  at  the 
upper  end,  and  thus,  when  open  in  any  degree,  allow  a  volume  of  cold  air  to  fall  upon 
the  bed  underneath.  There  is  a  covering  of  perforated  zinc  over  this  ;  but  the  meshes  are 
too  large  to  allow  of  the  opening  of  the  window  in  cohl  weather  or  at  night.  Had  the 
windows  been  higher,  and  the  upper  sash  hung  from  hinges  at  the  bottom,  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  have  used  them  as  ventilators  in  the  night,  by  plugging  them  open  to  a 
small  extent  ;  but  now  that  course  would  be  attended  with  danger. 
Some  of  the  corridors  are  dark. 

The  corridors  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse  are  ventilated  by  ventilators  in  the  ceiling, 
and  many  ol  the  staircases  throughout  the  workhouse  have  open  railings,  which  allow  bee 
ventilation.  There  is  also,  at  least,  one  outer  door  with  louvre  shutters,  which  aids  most 
materially  in  maintaining  good  ventilation. 

There  is  one  superintendent  female  nurse  for  the  sick  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  who   Nursing. 
has  from  30  to  40  patients  under  her  charge. 

There  are  also  two  paid  male  and  two  paid  female  nurses  in  charge  of  the  lunatics. 
One  pauper  nurse  and  a  Ik  lper  are  employed  in  each  ward,  and  receive  a  small  sum  (about 
1  s.  a  week),  with  dress,  and  extra  food 

'fhe  paid  nurse  gives  the  stimulants  and  medicines  to  the  inmates. 

A  man  is  engaged  as  cook,  who  rev.  ives  clothes,  officer's  rations,  and  5  /.  per  yen-.  He 
was  formerly  an  inmate. 

The  medical  officer  has  held  the   office  for  nearly  30  years.     He  receives   130  /.  yearly,   Medical  Officer 
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with  from  26 /.  to  80  U  as  extras  foi  midwifery,  removals,  and  Lunacy  certificates,  and  he 
provides  all  di'uge, except  cod-liver  oil  and  quiaine.  His  son  is  his  deputy,  and  hu  assistr 
ant  i  b  the  medicines. 

There  are  about  5450  cases  upon  his  b""ks,  o  whom  more  than  LOO  are  imbeciles,  and 
aged  who  are  placed  there  Bimply  for  diet.  He  attends  daily  at  ll  o'clock;  and,  alter 
seeing  perhaps  20  patients  at  the  surgery,  visits  each  patient  in  the  Bick  wards,  and  mch 
of  those  amongst  the  aged  and  infirm  as  desire  hi>  attention,  amounting  to  perhaps  40  or  50 
more.     The  duty,  in  addition  io  extra  via  ts,  occupies  about  - 1  hours  daily. 

Hi-  in  ol  •  |  inion  that  I  i  ins  should  find  all  drugs,  and  a  dispensei  ;  an  !  that  bis 

salary  should  be  160/.  per  year,  and  extras. 

He  thinks  that  there  should  be  a  superintendent  am  e  to  nave  charge  -I  the  lying-in 
ward,  and  the  general  auperintende  ic  of  the  Bick  throughout  the,  workhouse  ;  also  a  paid 
day  and  a  paid  night  nurse  for  the  two  sick  wards.  His  opinion  of  pauper  nurses  is  un- 
favourable. There  should  be  more  bathing,  lavatory,  and  water-closet  accommodation. 
11  t  water  should  be  supplied  throughout  the  workhouse,  and  a  Bpecial  dietan  should  be 
framed  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  m  ire  accommodation  is  required  lor  the  sick,  and  he  would  prefer 
a  detached  infirmary.  S  me  of  the  wards,  as  No.  in,  occupied  by  dissolute  women,  and 
the  itch  ward,  are  ill  ventilated.     A  -e.  arate  foul  ward  is  required. 

The  following  ore  the  recommendations  which  I  offer  respecting  this  workhouse: 

I.  All  ventilators  should  be  kept  open;  and  if  the  current  should  be  usually  too  strong,  the 
opening  b  should  be  covered  with  perforated  zinc.  The  ventilators  should  be  without  boards, 
and  covered  with  perforated  zinc.  The  old  ventilators  which  have  been  closed  should  be 
re-opened. 

More  cut  panes  should  be  introduced,  and  air-bricks  insert  d  where  1  have  indicated. 
"Windows  should  lie  opened  "ii  all  the  corridors,  to  swing  on  a  central  pin,  and  be  plugged 
open  to  the  extent  of  an  inch. 

The  ventilating  windows  over  the  doors  should  be  fixed  to  open  six  inches,  and  the  open- 
ing should  be  covered  with  perforated  zinc. 

No.  l  room,  in  the  lunacj  ward,  needs  one  or  more  louvre  ventilators  in  the  roof,  and 
the  c  |  enii  l>  should  be  coven  d  with  perforated  zinc. 

Many  ol  the  small  ventilators  covered  by  perforated  zinc  are  out  of  repair. 

Ventilators  are  required  in  the  water-closet  enclosures,  and  another  one  at  least  is  needed 
in  the  half-padded  room  on  the  men's  side,  where  we  found  a  tarty  case. 

•_'.  More  water-closet  accommodation  is  needed  for  the  men's  wards  in  the  body  of  the 
workhouse.  Proper  lavatories,  with  white  enamelled  turn-over  basins,  and  rollers  for 
towels  should  be  provided  it  possible.  More  bathing  accommodation  is  needed,  with  hot 
and  cold  water. 

3.  The  beds  should  be  more  filled,  ami  kept  in  proper  condition.  A  mattress  of  some 
kind  should  be  provided  for  the  Crimean  bedsteads. 

4.  More  uniformity  in  the  size  of  the  bedsteads  is  desirable  ;  and  those  for  the  sick 
should  be  furnished  with  a  lack. 

5.  Lockers,  looking-glas  es,  rocking-chairs,  and  cushions,  should  be  provided. 
A  small  towel,  comb,  and  brush,  for  each  sick  person  are  desirable. 

6.  Sk\li<dits  are  needed  in  the  corridors  of  the  imbecile  wards. 

7.  The  games  and  periodicals  should  be  uniformly  supplied  to  each  room,  and  some  one 
should  be  charged  with  this  duty. 

8.  Nurses  should  be  appointed,  as  recommended  by  the  medical  officer. 

9.  The  medical  officer's  emoluments  should  be  increased  ;  and  the  guardians  should  find 
drugs  and  a  dispei  ser  bo  h  for  the  workhouse  and  the  parish. 

10.  A  speci  il  dietary  should  be  provided  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

II.  The  following  is  the  number  of  beds,  approximately,  which  should  be  placed  in  each 

ward  : 


Number 

cf 

Ward. 

Class  of  Inmates, 

o-- 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Number 

oi 

Beds. 

Number 

of 
Ward. 

Class  of  Inmates, 

or 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Number 

of 

Beds. 

Main  Building: 

14 

Women's  lying-in-ward  - 

8  or  9 

19 
23 

Women's  sick  ward 

i's  sick  ward                  - 

10  or  14 

10 

14n 

7 

Women's  labour  ward 
Women's  sick  ward 

2 
9  or  10 

24 

Men's  (sick  and  infirm)  - 

10 

21 
20 

Diito        -         litto      -        - 
Ditto         -         ditto 

9  or  10 
8 

Imbecile  Wards  : 

16 

Women's  sick  and  infirm  ward 

8 

30 

Male  imbecile  wards 

14 

17 

Dirto         -         ditto 

9  or  10 

31 

Female  imbecile  wards     - 

16  or  17 

13 

Ditto          -          ditto 

9  or  10 

31(2 

Ditto         -         ditto 
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Luke's,  Citv 
Road. 


We  visited  St.  Luke's  workhouse  on  the  26th  May  186G,  and  were  accompanied  by 
the  master  and  medical  officer. 

This  workouse  is  placed  upon  a  small  plot  of  land,  in  a  not  insalubrious  position;  but 
it  is  closely  surrounded  by  buildings.  An  open  plot  of  laud,  bel  '  gi  ig  to  the  pariah, 
lying  between  the  workhouse  and  the  road,  which  should  hare  been  left  uncovered,  in 
order  to  supply  air  to  the  premises,  or  have  been  used  for  the  extensi  m  of  the  workouse,  has 
just  been  occupied  by  parish  buildings.  At  pr  sent,  most  of  the  yards  are  very  small,  and 
mure  open  space  is  required. 

The  workhouse  consists  practically  of  two  parts,  viz.,  a  very  old  part,  in  which  the  offices, 
able-bodied,  and  most  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  are  placed;  and  a  new  part,  containing  the 
sick  wards  and  the  wards  for  lunatics. 

The  sick,  properly  so  termed,  occupy  two  or  three  wards  in  the  new  buildings  ;  but  in 
each  of  the  large  wards,  containing  between  30  and  40  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  perhaps 
three  or  four  are  upon  the  books  of  the  i  dical  officer.  The  lunatics  are  paced  in  separate 
apartments,  and  are  not,  as  a  class,  placed  upon  the  books  of  the  me  lical  officer. 

Cases  of  fever  and  small-pox  are  sent  to  the  hospitals ;  and  there  is  no  separate  pro- 
vision made  for  such  cases.  But  few  venereal  cases  are  admitted  into  the  workhouse  ;  and 
the  more  severe  cases  of  that  class  are  sent  to  the  Lock  Hospital.  Noisy  and  dangerous 
lunatics  are  sent  to  the  asylum.  The  children  in  general  are  not  kept  in  the  workhouse  ; 
but  the  very  young  ones  are  retained  in  the  nursery.     Tnere  is  not  a  separate  sick  nursery. 

Itch  cases  amongst  females  are  placed  in  a  separate  ward  ;  but  the  male  patients,  of 
whom  there  are  but  few,  are  treated  in  the  receiving  ward. 

The  water-closet,  lavatory,  and  bathing  accommodation  is  throughout  defective.  Only 
one  wafer-closet  is  provided  for  a  ward  with  33  inmates;  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are 
able  to  leave  their  beds.  It  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  is  virtually  within  the 
room.  That  in  the  lying-in-war  I  gave  also  a  foul-drain  smell  ;  and  we  were  informed 
that  a  very  bad  drain  smell  is  very  frequently  perceived  there.  Tiiis  requires  immediate 
attention. 

Tnere  are  not  any  proper  lavatories,  but  only  small  sinks,  many  of  them  old  and  in  bid 
repair.  There  are  not  anv  fixed  baths  for  ihe  sick  wards  ;  but  moveable  baths  are  provided, 
and  preferred. 

There  are  about  540  inmates  in  the  workhouse:  of  whom  71  are  lunatics,  about  100  are 
sick,  and  about.  88  are  placed  upon  the  medical  officer's  books  simply  for  extra  diet. 
There  is  at  present  a  special  diet  for  the  aged  and  infirm ;  but  it  does  not  provide  meat 
daily. 

The  dimensions  of  the  sick  wards,  with  the  number  of  beds  now  found   in   them,  are  as    Size  of  Kooms  and 
follow  :  Number  of  Beil?. 


No.  of 

Class  of  Inmates, 

Number 

r                  01 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

of 

Ward. 

Pu  pose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

16 

Women's  sick  ward 

"1 

74 

9 

24 

0 

11 

0 

1 

+  13 

6 

1 

6 

11 

0 

33 

I 

—    6 

9 

1 

4 

11 

0 

1 

—    5 

0 

4 

9 

7 

6 

1 

16a 

Ditto     -     ditto    - 

-J 

28 

5 

16 

7 

11 

3 

\ 

11 

1 

+  22 

10 

8 

4 

4 

3 

; 

15 

Men's  sick  ward     - 

-1 

74 

9 

24 

0 

11 

0 

i 

+  13 

6 

1 

6 

11 

0 

33 

—    6 

9 

1 

4 

11 

0 

i 

I 

—    5 

0 

4 

9 

7 

6 

17 

Women's  lying-in  ward- 

-j 

28 

9 

18 

0 

10 

0 

\ 

9 

1 

+     7 

3 

0 

9 

10 

0 

j 

17a 

Women's  labour  ward     - 

13 

3 

8 

3 

8 

G 

1 

18 

Children's  nursery  (containing  [ 

■28 

9 

18 

0 

10 

0 

1 

11 

8  children  and  8  adults). 

\ 

+     7 

3 

0 

9 

10 

0 

] 

91 

Children's  nursery  (containing  f 

28 

9 

18 

0 

10 

0 

1 

10 

9  children  and  2  adults). 

\ 

+    7 

3 

0 

9 

10 

0 

j 

2  2 

Women's  itch  ward 

23 

o 

11 

0 

11 

3 

{ 

2  double. 
5  single. 

28a 

Ditto     -     ditto     - 

' 

10 

6 

6 

o 

11 

3 

1  single. 

372. 
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Appendix.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  usual  width  and  height  of  these  wards  are  10  to  11  feet,  and 

-  18  to  24  feet 

•  T-  Luke  s,  Cm  'pj)e  floor  Snace  auj  cubical  space  allotted  to  each  bed  are  as  follow  : 
Road. 


No.  of 

Floor  Space 

Cubical  Space 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

allowed 

ullo» '  d 

Ward. 

to  each  Person. 

to  each  Person. 

Sit]),  feet. 

Cub.  fed. 

1C 

Women's  sick  ward  ------- 

54 

596 

16a 

Ditto     -     ditto 

48 

■j-j.'i 

15 

Men's  sick  ward       ------- 

54 

59G 

17 

Women's  lying-in  ward     ------ 

53 

581 

17a 

Women's  labour  ward        ------ 

109 

929 

18 

Children's  nursery  (containing  8  children  and  3  adults) 

47 

475 

19 

Ditto    -    ditto    (containing  9  children  and  2  adults) 

52 

523 

22 

Women's  itch  ward    ------- 

28 

318 

22a 

Ditto     -     ditto 

32 

364 

General  character  of 
A\  ards. 


Bedding  and  Furni- 
ture. 


Cleanliness. 


Hence  it  appears  that  the  usual  floor  space  and  cubical  space  for  adults  are  43  to  58 
superficial  feet,  and  555  to  596  cubic  feet.  One  of  the  i toll  wards  has  only  28  superficial  feet, 
and  318  cubic  feet,  and  both  have  a  much  less  quantity  than  that  recommended  by  the 
Poor  Law  Board. 

The  size  and  general  appearance  of  the  sick  wards  are  very  good.  There  are  windows  on 
both  sides  in  Nos.  16  and  15.  The  wards  in  the  new  budding  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and 
lunatics,  have  also  windows  on  both  sides  ;  but  in  the  latter  they  are  small  and  insufficient. 
All  these  wards  are  of  great  width  ;  and  when  they  are  used  as  dormitories  only  (and  some- 
times -when  used  by  day  and  night),  the  beds  are  arranged  in  central  ions. 

The  ward  leading  out  of  No.  16,  and  called  by  us  10a,  has  windows  only  on  one  side  and 
at  the  end.  It  would  be  much  better  if  windows  were  placed  on  the  opposite  side  also. 
The  women's  imbecile  ward  requires  additional  windows  in  one  of  the  wards;  and  the 
wooden  panes  in  the  present  windows  should  be  replaced  by  glass. 

7'he  lying-in  ward  and  nurseries  are  not  at  all  equal  to  the  sick  wards.  On  one  side  is 
a  very  narrow  yard,  containing  the  swill-tubs,  and  the  tramp  wards  have  been  built  within 
about  three  feet  of  the  other.  Windows  are  required  in  the  north  wall,  and  in  the  parti- 
tion wall  between  the  labour  room  and  the  dormitory.  A  dwarf  window  in  the  south  wall 
should  also  be  raised  to  the.height  of  the  other  windows.  These  wards  are  on'the  ground  floor, 
and  are  not  cheerful.     They  appear  to  be  also  cold. 

An  additional  window  is  also  required  in  nursery  No.  18,  over  the  lying-in  ward. 

The  itch  ward  for  women  is  datk,  and  certainly  quite  unfit  for  children.  There  are 
windows  on  one  side  only.  Windows  are  needed  in  the  north  wall,  and  on  the  east  and 
south  sides  of  the  little  adjoining  room,  marked  by  us  as  22a.  The  yard  is  extremely 
small,  and  these  buildings  should  not  be  used. 

The  beds  are  of  flock  almost  exclusively.  There  is  no  machine  for  teazing  the  flock, 
neither  are  there  other  means  used  systematically  to  keep  it  in  good  order;  hence  it  is  too 
generally  lumpy.  The  beds  ar,'  of  iron,  and  usually  with  sacking;  but  in  some  instances 
there  are  iron  laths,  with  wide  intervals. 

The  rugs  in  the  lying-in  ward  were  anything  but  cheerful  looking.  The  bed  covering  was 
sufficient  and  good.  Two  round  towels  are  usually  used  twice  a  week  for  a  ward  of  31  beds, 
and  a  small  napkin  is  given  to  each  inmate  a*  a  bed-tray  cover,  and  to  lie  upon  the  lockers. 
Some  of  the  inmates  have  their  own  small  towels. 

Only  two  old  and  broken  combs,  belonging  to  the  guardians,  were  found  in  a  large 
ward  ;  but  some  of  the  inmates  had  their  own  comb,  and  a  few  had  their  own  brush.  Mo 
brushes  were  provided  by  the  guardians. 

Six  or  eight  white  wash-hand  basins  were  in  use  in  this  large  ward. 

Small  lockers,  which  also  coustitute  seats,  are  placed  between  each  bed,  but  they  hold 
little  ;  and  in  the  ease  of  a  poor  yirl  who  could  not  drink  her  milk,  we  found  that  food  in  a 
vessel  underneath  the  locker,  and  with  dust  on  the  surface.  The  walls  are  white ;  and 
although  there  are  Scripture  phrases,  we  did  not  see  any  prints  in  the  sick  rooms.  There 
were  pottery  foot  w  irmers,  screens,  bed-trays,  and  looking-glasses;  but  in  general  there 
was  a  bareness  about  the  rooms;  and  the  lying-in  rooms,  and  nursery,  were  manifestly 
wanting  in  furniture  and  comforts.  Illustrated  periodicals  are  purchased  and  distributed; 
and  there  is  a  library,  but  it  is  old,  and  has  long  been  disused. 

The  linen,  bed  coverings,  wards,  &c.  were  clean.  The  rugs  in  the  lying-in  wards  looked 
dirty  ;  and  the  sinks  could  not,  from  their  nature,  be  kept  so  clean  as  is  desirable;  yet 
there  was  great  cleanliness  throughout  the  sick  wards  generally. 

There  were  three  or  f  jur  large  air-brick  ventilators  in  the  wards,  with  shutters  on  the 
inside,  some  of  which  were  shut.  Also  one  or  mure  of  Arnott's  ventilators  ;  but  several  of 
these  were  useless.  The  means  of  ventilation  in  the  large  wards  are  not,  therefore,  as 
good  as  is  desirable ;  but  the  great  size  of  the  rooms,  and  the  high  windows,  very  greatly 
mitigate  the.  evil. 

The 
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Tlie  smaller  ward,  10a,  is  without  a  ventilator;  and  although  it  is  built  into  the  roof,  and  Appeni 

is  lofty,  it  must  be  ill  ventilated.  , 

The  ventilation  of  the  lying-in  wards  and  nurseries,  is  defective  ;  and  that  of  the  itch 
ward  is  exceedingly  bad. 

There  is  only  one  paid  nurse  for  the  two  or  three  sick  wards.     There  is  a  male  paid  nurse  Nu 
for  the  male,  and  a  female  for  the  female  lunatics. 

A  pauper  nurse,  receiving  on  good  behaviour,  about  5  s.  per  quarter,  with  dress  and  extra 
food,  and  two  helpers,  are  employed  in  each  ward  ;  and  of  these  there  are  about  30  in  the 
workhouse. 

The  medical  officer  has  held  his  present  office  for  many  years;  and   is   satisfied  with  the   Medical  Officer. 
conditions  and  emoluments  of  it. 

He  attends  always  twice  in  the  day;  and  perhaps  about  once  a  month  he  is  called  to 
attend  in  the  night.  There  are  188  persons  upon  his  list;  but  as  about  88  of  these  are 
placed  there  for  di<  tary,  there  are  about  100  »ick  whom  he  sees  daily.  He  devotes  about 
four  hours  daily  to  the  workhouse;  and  about  two  hours  weekly  are  occupied  in  preparing 
his  brok.  He  has  also  charge  of  the  lying-in  cases,  of  which  there  are  from  250  to  300 
yearly.     There  is  not  a  midwife  appointed  by  the  guardians. 

His  salary  is  150/.  per  year,  including  all  extras.  The  guaidians  find  all  drugs,  and  a  dis- 
penser, both  for  the  workhouse  and  the  parish. 

A  sick  ward  for  children,  two  prope'-  sick  wards,  and  more  accommodation  for  tiie  sick  are 
needed.  The  water-closet  and  lavatory  accommodation  is  insufficient.  Hot  water  is  re- 
quiied,  but  fixed  baths  are  not  necessary.  There  should  be  a  general  superintendent  of 
the  sick  in  the  whole  workhouse:  an  I  under  her,  one  paid  nurse  for  males,  and  another  for 
females  in  the  sick  wards  by  day,  and  one  night  nurse  for  both.  A  midwife  is  not  needed; 
and  the  present  paupi  r  nuise  in  the  lying-in  ward  is  a  reliable  person.  It  would  be  better 
to  pay  extras  Jo  medical  officers  for  midwifery, 

A  paid  assistant  is  needed  by  day,  and  another  by  night,  for  the  female  imbeciles. 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  which  I  make  respecting  this  workhouse  : —  Recommendations. 

1.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  would  be  better  to  pull  down  the  old  buildings  and  erect  a  new 
workhouse,  on  an  uniform  and  improved  plan. 

2.  The  present  infirmary  building  might  be  extended  on  the  east  side,  and  furnish  several 
good  rooms. 

3.  The  present  casual  wards  interfere  with  the  access  of  light  and  air  to  the  lying-in 
wards.  It  would  be  much  better  to  provide  lying-in  and  nursery  wards  in  a  new  building, 
and  use  the  present  wards  for  other  purpose-. 

The  drains  should  receive  in. mediate  attention. 

4.  Proper  itch  wards  and  sick  nurseries  should  be  provided;  and  the  use  of  the  present 
itch  ward  discontinued. 

5.  Windows  should  be  placed  in  the  wards  already  indicated. 

The  shutters  of  the  present  ventilators  should  be  removed,  and  the  inner  openings  covered 
with  perforated  zinc.     'I  he  Arnott  ventilators  should  be  repaired. 

.New  air-brick  ventilators,  with  perforated  zinc  on  the  inner  side,  are  needed  in  all  the 
wards;  but  particularly  in  the  lying-in  and  nursery  wards,  the  sick  wards,  the  female 
imbecile  ward,  and  No.  1(5  a.  Openings  over  the  doors  to  be  covered  with  perforated  zinc, 
are  required  in  ]STo.  16  a.,  and  the  lying-in  wards. 

All  the  sinks  and  water-closets  require  increased  ventilation,  by  fixing  the  windows  open, 
or  by  inserting  perforated  glass. 

6.  Improved  water-closer,  lavatory,  and  bathing  accommodation  is  needed  universally. 
The  itch  cases  should  no  longer  use  the  bath  common  to  them  and  to  other  inmates. 
Fixed  baths  as  well  as  moveable  baths  should  be  provided  ;  and  hot  and  cold  water 
supplied  to  all  parts  of  the  building.  More  than  one  water-closet  is  needed  for  a  ward  c  f 
33,  much  more  of  37  persons.  Proper  lavatories,  apart  fiom  sinks,  -hculd  be  erected. 
The  old  stone  sinks  should  be  removed,  and  new  ones  supplied.  All  these  should  be  placed 
further  from  the  wards  than  at  present,  and  be  well  ventilated,  apart  from  the  wards. 

7.  The  furniture  and  comfoits  should  be  increased.  Rocking-chairs  are  needed  in  the 
lying-in  wards  ;  and  arm-chairs,  cushions,  capes,  nightgowns,  prints,  books,  baths,  should 
be  pro\ided.  Each  sick  person  shudd  have  a  separate  towel,  comb, and  brush.  The  walls 
should  be  tinted  ;  and  some,  as  those  of  the  lying-in  wards,  should  be  kept,  cleaner. 
Lockers,  dressers,  and  cupboards  are  needed  in  some  of  the  wards. 

8.  The  food,  when  carried  from  the  kitchen  to  the  sick  wards,  should  not  as  now  be 
carried  uncovered,  but  each  mess  should  be  covered,  and  the  wholecarried  in  covered  trays. 
The  present  plan  is  not  at  all  creditable  to  the  management  of  the  workhouse. 

Joints  of  meat  should  be  cut  up  in  the  sick  wards  ;   anil  a  proper  kitchen  is  required. 

t).  The  nurses  should  be  increased,  as  suggested  by  the  medical  officer;  and  in  addition 
there  should  le  a  |  aid  nurse  fur  the  lying-in  and  the  children's  sick  wards. 
W  hethertwo  assistant  nurses  for  the  imbeciles  are  required,  I  do  not  know. 
Some  of  the  present  nurses  cannot  read. 

10.  The  present  plan  cf  sometimes  allowing  a  woman  who  had  been  confined  only  two  to 
372.  D  D  four 
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Appendix.  four  hours  10  walk  into  the  next  room,  should  be  absolutely  forbidden,  aud  a  proper  chair 

with  large  winds  should  be  supplied. 

St.  Luke's,  City  B                                               .. 

Road.  11.  The   medical   officer,  ill   addition  to  his  present  salary,  should   lie    paid     the  extras 
allowed  by  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

12.  A    dietary   should   lie  provided   fur  the  aged  and   infirm,  containing  meal  and  beer 
daily. 

13.  The  use  of  tin  basins  should  not  I  e  allowed  for  the  sick. 

l  l.  The  following  beds  should  he  allowed  in  the  several  sick  wards: — 


No.  of 

Class  of  Inmates, 

Number 

No.  of 

Class  of  Inmates, 

Number 

or 

of 

<ir 

of 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

10 

Women's  sick  ward 

2G 

18 

Children's    nursery  (containing 

_ 

16a 

Ditto     -     ditto 

9  or  10 

8  children  and  :J  adults). 

15 

l's  sick  ward 

or, 

19 

Children's  nursery  (containing 

— 

17 

Women's  lying-in  ward  - 

8 

9  children  and  2  adults). 

17a 

Women's  labour  ward 

I 

93 

Women  s  itch  ward 

4 

22a 

Ditto     -     ditto 

1 

St.  Mary, 

Newington. 


No.    37. 

ST.    MARY,     NEWINGTON. 


Wb  visited  this  workhouse  on  the  28th  May  I860,  and  were  accompanied  by  the  medical 
officer  and  the  paid  sick  nurse. 

The  workhouse  is  a  comparatively  new  one,  and  is  situated  in  a  salubrious  position,  and 
on  a  large  plot  of  land,  some  of  which  is  m  the  possession  mid  some  soon  to  be  i  the 
possession  of  the  guardians.  At  present,  however,  there  are  several  rows  of  small  houses  in 
close  contiguity  with  it;  and  the  plot  of  land,  although  open  on  one  side,  is  surrounded  by 
streets  of  small  houses. 

It  consist-  of  two  parts,  in  addition  to  various  small  more  or  less  detached  buildin.  s,  viz., 
the  main  building,  in  which  the  offices,  officers,  able-bodied,  aged  and  infirm,  with  some 
imbeciles  and  sick  are  placed  ;  and  the  detached  sick  wards,  occupied  by  the  sick,  and  I  he 
lunatics.  Cases  of  itch  and  smallpox  are  treated  in  low  and  small  buildings,  separate 
from  the  principal  pans  of  the  workhouse. 

Hence  the  sick,  properly  so  called,  are  found  in  the  infirmary,  and  the  itch  and  infectious 
wards  just  referred  to. 

There  are  also  from  time  to  time  sick  cases  in  the  ordinary  wards  of  the  aged  and  infirm; 
but  they  are  almost  exclusively  such  as  are  placed  upon  the  books  of  the  medical  officer  for 
dietary  only.  The  female  imbeciles  are  placed  with  the  sick  in  the  infirmary,  and  in  a  ward 
in  the  body  of  the  workhouse.  The  male  imbeciles  have  separate  wards  and  yard  in  the 
infirmary. 

Cases  of  fever  and  small-pox  are  sent  to  the  hospitals;  but  when,  as  at  present,  the 
small-pox  hospital  is  lull,  those  cases  must  !>>•  kept  m  the  workhouse.  There  are  now  five 
cases  of  small-pox  in  temporary  wards.  Noisy  and  dangerous  lunatics  an  sent  to  the 
asylum;  but  they  are  sometimes  retained  in  the  workhouse  for  a  few  days  until  the 
formalities  have  been  completed. 

The  children  are  not  retained  in  ihe  workhouse,  neither  is  there  a  separate  sick  nursery. 

There  is  a  very  small  ward  for  the  use  of  female  venereal  cases,  but  some  cases  of  that 
class  are  placed  with  other  foul  cases. 

There  are  no  day-rooms  for  the  sick. 

Tiie  water-closet,  lavatory,  and  bathing  accommodation  is  generally  deficient.  In  the 
infirmary  there  is  only  one  water-closet  to  three  wards,  containing  27  inmates.  The  pan  is 
a  verv  long  one,  and  unless  a  very  large  quantity  of  water  is  used  is  apt  to  i;ive  rise  to 
unpleasant  smells.  There  are  no  lavatories,  but  only  very  small  sinks.  There  is  only  one 
fixed  ba*h  lor  the  sick,  and  one  for  the  male  imbeciles;  and  as  there  is  not  a  supply  of  hot 

water 
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water  the  former  is  never  used.  Moreover  the  former  is  placed  close  to  the  outer  door  in 
an  unfit  position.  The  bath  in  the  receiving  ward  is  used  for  all  cases  on  admission, 
afflicted  with  itch  or  any  other  disease. 

Hot  water  is  not  distributed  throughout  *he  building;  and  ns  coal  is  not  allowed  during 
the  summer  months,  hot  water  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  boilers  in  the  sick  rooms.  There 
is  a  supply  of  cold  water,  but  it  is  not  self-acting  in  the  boilers  in  the  sick  wards,  and  must 
be  introduced  by  hand  several  times  a  day. 

The  yard  for  male  imbeciles  is  large  and  paved,  but   is  bare.     Most  of  the  yards  are 

small. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the   several   sick   wards,  with  the   number  of  beds    Size  of  Rooms  and 
contained  in  each  room: —  N  umber  of  Beds. 


Class  of  Inmates, 

IT 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 


Length. 


Breadth. 


Number 

of 
Beds. 


Infirmary  : 

Women's  lying-in  ward  -/ 

I 
V.  omen's  lying-in  ward  (con- 
valescent ward). 
Women's  sick  ward        -         .  I 


Ditto     -     ditto 


Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

•     ditto 

Ditto     ■ 

ditto 

-J 


-J 
I 


Ditio 


ditto 


Men's  sick  ward 


.  r 


Ditto     ■ 

ditto 

Ditto 

■     ditto 

Ditto 

-     ditto 

Ditto    ■ 

ditto 

End  of  Main  Buildin> 
Female  foul  ward  - 


Ditto 


ditto 


-/ 
I 


Detached  Building: 
Male  foul  ward 
Female  fever  ward 


Detached  Building: 
Women's  itch  ward 

Main  Building: 
Women's  imbecile  ward 


Ft.     in. 

20     2 

-56 

20      0 


13 

—  5 

20 

—  fi 
22 

20 

13 

—  5 

37 
+  16 

—  5 


37 
+  16 
—    5 

20 

20 

22 

20 


20      0 


2 
0 
6 
o 

0 
6 
0 


13      0 

—  43 
21      0 

—  53 


19  3 

23  4 

+   17  10 

—    9  y 


23      S 


22     9 


Ft: 


13 

1 

1G 

1 

16 


16 

8 
3 


11 


17 


in 


16      2 

1      2 

16      0 


16      1 


13 

0 

1 

2 

16 

0 

0 

9 

2 

2 

16 

1 

16 

0 

0 

9 

2 

2 

16 

0 

16 

0 

16 

0 

16 

0 

8  1 

1  3 

12  3 

1  1 


16      0 


Ft.  in. 

11  7    | 

11  7    j 

11  7 


11 
11 

11 
11 
11 

11 


!} 


11 

3 

1 

11 

3 

J 

11 

4 

1 

11 

4 

11 

4 

J 

11 

4 

11 

5 

1 

11 

5 

11 

5 

J 

11 

5 

11 

6 

11 

G 

11 

6 

10  2    \ 

10  2    J 

10  2   1 

10  -2    J 


10  6 

10  3   ] 

6  0 

7  0 


11 


12     6 


o 

8 

1  double. 
3  single. 

7 

8 
8 


13 
7 

12 

7 
7 


2  double. 

3  single. 


Hence  in  the  infirmary  the  wards  are  usually  ll£  feet  high,  and  14  to  17  feet  wide.     In 
other  parts  these  dimensions  vary  very  much. 
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The  floor  space  and  cubical  space  allotted  to  each  bed  are  as  follows : — 


No.  of 

Word. 


General  character  of 
Wards. 


Bedding  and  Furni- 
ture. 


Floor 
allowed 
b  Person. 


Ciil  leal  Space 

allowed 
to  each  Person. 


3 
15 

4 

c 

6 

9 
7 
8 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


20 


22 


Infirmary : 

Women's  lying-in  ward 

Ditto       -       ditto 
Women's  sick  ward 

Ditto    -    ditto 

Ditto    -    ditto 

Ditto     -     ditto 

Di'to    -    ditto 

Ditto     -     ditto 


Men's  sick    ward     - 
Ditto     -    ditto 
Ditto    -     ditto 
Ditto     -    ditto 
Ditto     -     ditto 

End  of  Main  Building: 

Female  foul  ward 
Ditto   -   ditto 

Detached  Building : 

Male  foul  ward 
Female  fever  ward    - 

Detached  Building: 
Women's  itch  ward  - 

Main  Building : 
Woman's  imbecile  ward    - 


(convalescent  ward) 


Sup.  feet. 


64 
•10 
32 
45 
45 
40 
41 
40 
46 
49 
40 
46 
45 
46 


50 
30 


77 
39 


09 


49 


Cub.  feet. 

740 
4G3 
376 
520 
517 
462 
457 
518 
521 
500 
526 
520 
517 
526 


508 
365 


806 
515 


782 


610 


Hence  it  appears  that  the  usual  floor  space  and  cubical  space  is  32  to  69  superficial  feet, 
and  :$05  to  800  cubic  feet,  and  that  out  of  20  wards  five  offer  less  space  than  is  required  by 
the  Po  r  Law  Board.     Two  provide  less  than  400  cubic  feet. 

The  size  and  general  appearance  of  the  wards  in  the  infirmary  is  not  satisfactory.  The 
wards  are  universally  narrow  and  small ;  and  many  are  too  small  to  be  practically  useful 
as  common  wards.  There  are,  for  the  most  part,  windows  on  both  sides  ;  and  hence 
had  the  dimensions  been  suitable,  they  might  have  been  not  only  light  but  airy  and  cheerful. 

The  labour  ward  is  placed  on  the  ground  floor,  and  is  entered  directly  from  the  passage 
and  door.  There  are  several  beds  in  it,  in  which  those  women  are  placed  who  await  their 
confinement,  and  between  whom  and  the  woman  in  labour  there  is  not  a  sufficient  screen. 
Ibis  wad  is  moreover  placed  so  that  the  women  must  be  removed  from  15  to  20  yards 
partly  along  a  passage,  and  on  a  hard  chair,  with  small  and  badly  running  wheels.  The 
lying-in  ward,  to  which  the  patient  is  removed  after  confinement,  has  windows  on  one  side 
onlv,  and  is  not  cheerful. 

The  room  for  v<  nereal  cases  in  connection  with  the  receiving  ward  is  very  small  and  unfit 
for  the  sick  ;  and  so  is  also  the  male  itch  ward.  The  wards  in  which  the  small-'  ox  cases 
are  now  placed,  being  only  temporarily  u^etl,  do  not  require  special  description.  The  female 
itch  ward  was  formerly  a  refractory  ward.     It  is  a  lean-to,  and  unfit  for  the  sick. 

The  bedding  is  of  flock,  lumpy,  and  in  bad  condition.  No  proper  system  of  teazing  it  is 
adopted.  The  bedsteads  are  ol  iron,  and  chiefly  with  sacking  boitoms;  and  in  some  of  the 
rooms,  viz..  lying-in  room  No.  16,  No.  9,  and  No.  22,  the  most  reprehensible  practice 
occurs  of  placing  beds  only  four  feet  eight  to  rive  feet,  in  length  for  the  use  of  adults. 

The  furniture  throughout  is  very  meagre,  and  fails  to  give  an  air  of  comfort  to  the  rooms. 
There  are  no  dressers.  The  lockers  are  very  small,  and  made  for  seats,  and,  moreover,  they 
are  not  placed  in  all  the  rooms.  The  night  chairs  are  very  similarto  t  hem  in  appearance,  and 
are  most  inconvenient  to  the  old  and  feeble,  who  need  the  support  of  an  arm-chair.  The 
tables  are  very  small  and  old.  Many  of  the  chairs  are  old,  and  the  number  too  few.  There 
-.no  small  medicine  shelves  placed  to  each  bed,  but  not  any  book-shelves.  There  are  a  few 
scieens,  also  capes  and  cotton  nightgowns.  There  are  no  looking-glasses  nor  bed-trays. 
A  clock  is  placed  on  each  floor.  There  are  pottery  foot-warmers,  but  deficient  in  number; 
and  there  is  a  deficiency  of  bed-puns  and  urinals  for  use  in  bed.  There  are  four  sheets  to 
a  bed  in  the  infirmary  ;  and  round  towels  are  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity.  There  are  three 
combs  to  three  wards  of  2?  beds,  hut  complaints  are  made  of  want  of  soap  ;  and  no  piper  is 
piovided  for  the  water-closet.  Mackintosh  sheeting  has  recently  been  supplied  to  the 
labour  beds.     There  are   foot  baths,  but  no   portable   slipper   bath.     There  is  cocoa  fibre 

matting 
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matting  in  the  rooms,  and  the  walls  are  tinted.     Several  beds  have  racks,  but  there  are  no  Appendix, 

bed  rests,  and  tins  for  vomits  are  not  supplied.  „     71 

We  were  informed  that  bugs  abounded  in  the  bedding  and  the  woodwork  ;  but  on  inquiry         -m  *      '      ' 
of  some  or  the   patients,  we   learnt  that  they  had   sometimes   seen  only  one   or  two;  and 
perhaps  the  general  statement  was  somewhat  exaggerated.  Cleanliness. 

Nearly  all  the  ticks  in  the  lying-in  ward  were  stained. 

The  linen,  furniture,  and  wards  were  clean. 

The  system  adopted  throughout  the  infirmary  to  effect  ventilation,  consists  of  a  ventilator  Ventilation, 
in  the  floor;  and  two  or  three  ventilators  in  each  hide  wall,  from  which  a  channel,  covered 
in  with  perforated  zinc,  extends  acros:;  the  room.  The  first  was  efficient,  so  far  us  it  went; 
whilst  the  Litter  was  covered  with  paper  in  that  part  which  was  nearest  to  the  outer  wall. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ventilators  in  the  ceiling  are  of  no  value  beyond  the  ex- 
ternal openings,  and  they  are  not  sufficient  in  number. 

The  windows  are  made  so  that  whilst  tire  lower  sash  is  immovable,  the  uppir  falls  down 
by  hinges  at  the  bottom.  It  opens  by  the  aid  of  sash  weights;  and  is  so  unarmed  that 
when  open  at  all  it  must  be  optned  fully;  and,  by  preventing  the  proper  use  of  the  window 
blinds,  allow  the  sun  and  air  to  pour  down  upon  the  I  ed  underneath.  In  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  arrangements,  the  absence  of  an  intelligent  and  efficient  superintendent  is  seen, 
but  as  the  master  and  matron  are  leaving,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  guardians  will  now 
obtain  efficient  officers. 

There  is  also  an  opening  into  the  chimney  flue;  but  in  some  cases  it  is  bricked  up. 

All  the  infirmary  rooms  are  very  close  and  ill  ventilated  at  night. 

The  ventilation  of  all  the  small  buildings,  particularly  of  the  wards  atf ached  to  the 
receiving  wards,  and  the  two  itch  wards,  is  exceedingly  bad,  whilst  that  of  the  temporary 
infectious  wards  is  very  defective. 

The  ventilation  of  the  small  water-closets  and  sinks  is  bad. 

The  nursing  arrangements  are  unsatisfactory.     There  is  onlv  one  paid  nurse  to  the  whole   Nursing, 
of  the  infirmary,   except  the    male  imbecile  ward,  and   for  the  out  and  distant  buildings 
already  referred  to.     She  had  about  120  patients  under  her  care. 

There  is  a  male  superintendent  of  the  male  imbeciles,  who  has  charge  of  24  inmates  in 
the  imbecile  wards,  four  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  and  three  in  the  infirmary. 

A  pauper  nurse  and  a  helper  are  appointed  to  nearly  all  the  wards,  but  there  is  not  a 
specially  appointed  night  nurse. 

The  paid  nurse  is  presumed  to  give  both  the  medicines  and  the  stimulants.  The  former 
she  usually  effects,  but  sometimes  the  patients  do  not  get  the  medicine  at  the  right  time. 
The  latter  she  so  far  performs  as  to  pour  them  out,  and  place  them  by  the  bedside  of  the 
patients.  She  has  had  reason  to  fear  that  sometimes  ihe  pauper  nurses  have  taken  some  of 
the  stimulants,  since  she  has  found  them  under  the  influence  of  drink. 

The  medical  officer  has  about  140  persons  upon  his  list,  of  whom  one-half  are  placed 
there  for  dietary  only.  There  is  no  special  dietary  for  the  aged  and  infirm  ;  but  one 
should  be  provided  for  them,  as  well  as  tor  imbeciles  and  suckling  women. 

He  attends  at  the  workhouse  daily,  and  twice  a  day  on  about  alternate  days.  He  walks 
through  every  ward,  and  speaks  to  about  25  to  30  cases  daily,  including  those  whom  he 
knows  to  be  seriously  ill,  and  all  others  who  desire  it.  He  is  called  to  the  workhouse  at 
night,  perhaps  20  times  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  guaidians  provide  drugs  and  a  dispenser,  both  for  the  workhouse  and  the  parish. 

His  salary  is  105/.  yearly,  beside  about  11/.  for  certificates  of  lunacy,  and  permanent 
disability  of  paupers.  He  thinks  that  the  salary  should  be  200/.  per  year,  inclusive  of  all 
extras. 

An  additional  paid  day  nurse,  and  a  paid  night  nurse,  are  required  for  the  infirmary;  and 
a  paid  superintendent  day  nurse  should  be  appointed  for  the  body  of  the  workhouse. 

Additional  accommodation  is  needed  for  the  sick.  Pulleys,  padded  rooms,  water-closets, 
lava  ones,  baths,  hot  waler,  &c,  are  required.  Whatever  stimulants  and  diet  he  orders 
for  the  sick  are  provided. 

The  time  devoted  to  his  duties  is  aboui  three  hours  daily,  of  which  about  one-half  is 
spent  in  actual  visits  to  the  sick. 

This  comparatively  new  workhouse  has  probably  a  greater  number  of  defects,  remediable 
and  irremediable,  than  any  other  new  one  in  London,  and  in  its  construction,  arrange- 
ment, furnishing,  and  management,  is  amongst  the  least  creditable  to  the  guardians  and 
their  officers. 

The  following  arc  the  recommendations  which  I  offer  respecting  it : —  Recommenda:!  ns. 

1..  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  wards  in  the  infirmary  can  ever  be  made  light,  airy,  cheerful, 
and  well  ventilated,  and  be  lit  for  both  day  and  night  rooms. 

It  would  be  better,  if  possible,  to  throw  two  wards  into  one,  in  some  cases,  so  as  to  enlarge 
the  rooms. 

As  additional  accommodation  is  needed,  it  would  be  better  to  build  another  infirmary 
(in  the  rear  of  the  piesent  one,  probably)  with  rooms  of  proper  dimensions,  and  with  proper 
bathing  and  other  conveniences,  and  retain  the  present  building  for  imbeciles  and  others, 
who  would  use  the  wards  as  dormitories,  and  day  rooms  separately. 

The  interval  between  the  two  buildings  should  then  be  properly  laid  out  as  yards. 

All  the  cases,  except  such  as  small-pox,  which  are  now  scattered  about  in  small  buildings, 
should  be  brought  together,  and  proper  accommodation  found  for  them. 

2.  Bath  rooms.  lavatories,  and  additional  water-closets,  should  be  provided  in  the  in- 
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firmary  by  building  projections  at   the  landings  on   each   floor,  and  have  side  windows  for 
ventilation. 

3.  The  use  of  tin*  female  ven  real  w  rd  and  the  two  itch  wards  should  be  discontinued. 
Prop<  r  inter  ad  padded  rooms  should  be  biult. 

4.  The  ventilation  should  be  universally  improved. 

i  The  venti  ators  in  the  i  eiling  should  be  opened  at  the  side  walls,  and  a  clear 
S]  ace  left.  The  inner  opening  of  the  air  brick  should  be  covered  perpendicularly  with 
peril. raled  zinc. 

!'•. )  Air  binks   are  required,  or  should  be  multiplied,  in  n:any  of  the  wards,  in- 
cluding the  infectious  wards,  itch  ward-  .  &.C. 
(C.)  The  ventila  ion     f  the  floors  should  be  increased. 

(D.)  Perfors  should  be  placed  m  one  uppermost  panes  o  in  the 

windows  on  both  sides. 

O]  eninge  should  be  made  over  each  door,  and  covered  in  with  large  perorated 
zinc. 

(F.)  Windows  are  required  in  the  lvin.'-in  room,  in  blank  u alls  from  staircases ; 
No.  7,  No.  10,  but1!  containing  windows,  with  small-pox  cases,  and  to  be  plugged  open; 
female  itcli  ward,  &c.     The  skylight  in  the  female  itch  ward  t    be  made  <o  open. 

(G.)    II.  iws   in    the    water-closet-,  and  -inks,  should   be  fixed  open,  or  pe 

forati  d  zi-  c  placed  in  them. 

I.,  i  Openings  a  required  n  the  lobby  enclosure  in  the  small-pox  wards. 
I  i.  i  In  manv  rooms  it  will  be  needful  to  bore  holes  in  the  l  ottom  of  the  do 
(J.)  The  passages  and  corridors  should  be  bett'  r  ventilated. 

5.  Proper  furniture,  comforts,  and  a;i  li  inces,  should  be  provided  :  a6 dressers,  cupboards, 
lockers,  bed  rugs,  bookshelves,  tables,  benches  with  backs  and  cushions,  arm  chairs  with 
cushions  cocking  chairs  with  cushions,  in  the  lying-in  ward  ;  a  proper  c!  air  w  ith  large  wheels 
for  the  removal  of  labour  cases,  Mackintosh  sn  ushions,  water  beds,  bed  pans,  and 
urinals,  warmers,  piinis,  useful  and  entertaining  books,  spectacles  for  the  old,  soup,  combs, 
and  bin  b                  screen  ia  labour  ward,  flannel  nightgowns,  and 

6.  The  position  of  the  labour  and  lying-in  wards  should  be  changed.  The  nurse's  room 
would  be  a  be  t  :r  labour  ward. 

7.  Hot  water  should  be  distributed  throughout  the  infirmary  and  workhouse,  both  in 
summer  and  winter,  and  the  range  boilers  should  supply  themselves  with  water. 

8.  The  pi  sent  arra  gemeote  for  nursing  must,   be  trai  sient  at  present,  until  the  sick  are 
properly  collected  together;  and  the  number  of  paid  nurses  should  be  increased  to  at  li 
the  extent  suggested  by  the  medical  officer     nd  nurse.     No  practicable  arrangement  could 
at  present  be  b  iry. 

9.  The  emoluments  of  the  medical  officer  should  be  increased  ;  and  he  should  be  paid  the 
extras  provided  by  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

10.  Greater  cl<  anliness  should  be  ooserved  in  reference  to  the  beds  in  the  lying-in  ward, 
and  the  destruction  of  bugs. 

11.  The  use  of  tl.e  short  bedsteads  should  instantly  cease,  and  proper  arrangements  should 
be  made  to  keep  the  flock  in  a  soft  state. 

12.  The  bed  cards  should  contain  the  prescriptions. 

13.  The  wui  lows  through  ut  the  infirmary  are  too  high,  and  should  be  lowered. 

14.  Day  rooms,  in  which  the  meals  might  be  eaten,  and  warming  or  cooking  kitchens 
are  need  u. 

15.  The  rooms  are  at  present  greatly  over-crowded,  having  reference  not  only  to  the 
cubical  space,  but  to  the  smallness  oft!  -,  and  thereby  the  iim  ossibility  of  placing  so 
many  beds  as  the  cubical  space  might  allow  ;  and  the  lollowing  is  the  number  of  beds 
which  shouli!  be  placed  in  each  ward : — 


No.  of 

Class   of  Inmates, 

Number 

v.. .  I 

Class  of  Inmates, 

X  umber 

or 

of 

or 

of 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Ward. 

Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Infirmary  : 

End  of  Main  Building: 



Women's  lying-in  ward   - 

4  or  5 

1 

Female  foul  ward    - 

1 

3 

Ditto     -     ditto    (convalescent 
ward). 

4  or  5 

2 

Ditto     -     ditto      - 

3  or  4 

15 

4 

Women's  sick  ward 
Ditto     -     ditto 

2  or  3 

4  or  5  ,• 

Detached  Building: 

5 

Ditto     -     ditto 

C 
5 

20 

Male  foul  ward         ... 

4 

6 

Ditto     -     ditto 

— 

Female  fever  ward  -         -         - 

5  or  6 

9 

Ditto     -     ditto 

2  or  3 

7 

Ditto     -     ditto 

" 

Detached  Building  : 

8 

------ 

5 

10 

Men's    -ick    ward 

ii    ; 

— 

Women's  itch  ward 

4 

11 

Ditto     -     ditto 

5 

12 

Ditto     -     ditto 

5     ! 

1 

Main  Building : 

13 

Ditto     -     ditto 

5 

14 

Ditto     -     ditto 

5     ! 

1 

22 

Women's  imbecile  ward   - 

6  or  7 
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We  visited  the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  workhouse  on  the  29th  May  1866,  and  were 
accompanied  by  the  master. 

This  workhouse  is  comparatively  modern,  and  occupies  a  large  plot  of  land  in  a  very 
salubrious  locality. 

The  main  body  of  the  workhouse  consists  of  two  blocks  of  building,  which  lie  parallel 
to  each  other.  There  is  also  a  third  parallel  block  which  was  formerly  the  infirmary,  and 
which  is  now  used  for  aged  and  infirm,  and  for  cases  after  treatment  in  the  infirmary. 

The  present  infirmary  lies  at  the  rear  of  all  these  buildings,  and  at  right  angles  to  them. 

Hence  the  sick,  properly  so  called,  are  placed  in  a  detached  infirmary :  whilst  those 
who  have  more  or  less  recovered,  and  others  who,  amongst  the  aged  and  infirm,  are  tem- 
porarily ill,  are  not  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  workhouse. 

Cases  of  fever  and  small  pox  are  always  sent  to  the  hospitals.  Noisy  and  dangerous 
lunatics  are  sent  to  the  asylums,  and  only  about  six  lunatics  are  now  in  the  workhouse. 
The  imbeciles  are  not  warded  separately.  The  children  are  sent  to  a  separate  school,  but 
there  are  now  about  70,  of  various  ages,  in  the  workhouse.  Venereal  cases  are  sent  to  the 
Lock  Hospital,  and  only  very  few  are  retained  in  the  workhouse.  These,  and  cases  of 
itch,  when  such  apply,  are  placed  in  two  small  wards  on  the  ground  floor  on  each  side  of 
the  infirmary. 

There  are  not  any  day  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  sick.  There  are  not  any  lavatories, 
properly  so  called,  but  only  very  small  sinks,  upon  which  a  basin  may  be  placed,  and  one 
person  wash  at  a  time.  The  water-closet  accommodation  is  insufficient,  there  being  only 
one  water  closet  on  the  two  upper  floors  for  24  beds  in  two  or  three  rooms.  There  is  only 
one  fixed  bath  for  the  use  of  the  infirmary.  Hot  and  cold  water  is  distributed  throughout 
the  buildings,  but  the  supply  of  cold  water  is  insufficient,  a  defect  attributable  probably 
to  deficient  size  of  cisterns,  and  to  the  high-pressure  supply. 

The  yards  are  enlivened  by  flower  beds,  but  the  walls  are  much  too  high. 

There  are  in  the  workhouse  524  inmates,  of  whom  76  are  children,  19  are  able-bodied, 
and  224  on  the  medical  officer's  books. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  several  sick  wards,  and  of  two  or  three  aged 
and  infirm  wards,  takeu  as  examples,  with  the  number  of  beds  which  the  rooms  contain  : — 


Number 

Number 

of 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

of 

Ward. 

which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Infirmary ; 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

100 

."Men's  sick  ward  -          -          - 

f      19 

10 

20 

8 

1  1 

6 

1 

rl 

0 

1 

o 

11 

6 

J 

8 

0 

4 

0 

7 

6 

101 

Men's  sick  ward  ... 

20 

0 

10 

2 

11 

6 

4 

102 

Ditto  -  ditto  - 

20 

0 

10 

2 

11 

6 

4 

103 

Ditto  -  ditto  - 

1       15 

3 

16 

2 

11 

6 

-5 

G 

3 

3 

11 

6 

1 

5 

1-    4 

3 

3 

3 

7 

2 

104 

Ditto  -  ditto  - 

41 

0 

20 

8 

11 

6 

J 

i-I 

0 

1 

7 

11 

6 

} 

19 

0 

4 

0 

7 

6 

105 

Ditto  -  ditto   -         -         - 

i- 1 

3 

16 

o 

16 

0 

6 

3 

3 

10 

0 

1 

o 

3 

3 

3 

7 

2 

1 

100 

Ditto  -  ditto   -         -         - 

f      20 
)  +20 

4 

20 

8 

11 

6 

1 

4 

16 

8 

2 

0 

9 

1=1 

0 

1 

3 

13 

6 

( 

0 

4 

0 

7 

6 

J 

107 

Ditto  -  ditto  --- 

f      20 

4 

20 

8 

11 

6 

1 

{  +20 

4 

16 

8 

o 

0 

1 

10 

1-7 

0 

0 

4 

13 

6 

J 

118 

Women's    sick     ward,    same 
size  as  Jso.  10G. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

119 

Women's   lying-in    convales- 
cent  ward,    same  size    as 
No.  107. 

10 

117 

Women's  labour  ward,   same 
size  as  No.  105. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

110 

Women's    sick   ward,    same 
size  :is  No.  104. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

114 

Women's    sick    ward,     same 
size  as  No.  103. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

113 

Women's    sick    ward,    same 
size  as  No.  102. 

4 
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Ncrmbei 

1         of  Inmates,  or  I'nrpose  to 

Number 

of 

Leng 

Hi. 

Height. 

of 

W-ucl. 

which  Appropriated. 

Infirmary  —continued. 

112 

Women's    itch    ward,    same 
No.  101. 

■ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

in 

Women's    Bick    ward,     same 
size  as  No.   100. 

Old  Infirmary  : 

8 

75 

Men's  infirm  ward 

•20 

0 

1  1 

0 

0 

6 

9 

74 

Ditto   -   dit  ii   - 

20 

0 

16 

0 

10 

0 

7 

7(i 

Ditto  -  ditto  - 

f      20 

0 

n; 

0 

9 

9 

1 

1+20 

o 

12 

0 

2 

0 

/ 

7 

78 

Ditto  -  ditto  - 

f       -'' 

o 

14 

o 

9 

0 

1 

9 

t  +  26 

o 

in 

10 

1 

8 

! 

<>i 

Women's  infirm   ward,  same 
size  as  No.  76. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

94a 

W en's  infirm  ward  (small 

room  adjoinio 

13 

7 

9 

8 

8 

9 

2 

95 

Women's   infirm  ward   (small 
room  adjoining),  same  size 
as  No.  78. 

9 

93 

Women's  ditto  -  ditto  same 
size  as  No.  76. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

92 

Women's  ditto  -  ditto    same 
size  as  No.  74. 

Main  Boilding  : 

7 

15 

\\  omen's  infirm  ward  - 

27 

8 

22 

6 

9 

8 

11 

10 

Ditto     -     ditto 

26 

4 

22 

6 

9 

11 

13 

26 

Ditto     -     ditto 

f     27 

8 

28 

4 

9 

5 

1 

13 

1  +  27 

8 

17 

■i 

1    » 

0 

J 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  usual  height  and  width  of  the  wards  in  the  infirmary  are  1 1  |  ft. 
by  13  i  ft.,  and  16  3  It.  by  20 !,  ft  ;  in  the  old  infirmary  9  i  ft.  to  1 1  J  ft.,  and  1 1  ft.  to  16ft. ; 
and  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse  9 1  ft.  to  12  A  ft.,  and  17  to  23  ft. 

The  floor  space  and  cubical  space,  allotted  to  each  bed,  are  as  follows  : — 


No. 

Floor  Space 

Cubical  Space 

at 
Ward. 

I  lass  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose 

to  which  Appropriated. 

Allowed  to  Each 
Person. 

Ulowed  to  Each 
Person. 

Infirmary  : 

Sup.  ft. 

Cvb.fi. 

100 

Men's    sick    ward 

. 

48 

562 

101 

Ditto     -     ditto 

. 

51 

584 

102 

Ditto     -     ditto 

- 

51 

584 

103 

Ditto     -     ditto 

. 

43 

506 

104 

Ditto      -     ditto 

_ 

43 

500 

105 

Ditto     -     ditto 

• 

43 

712 

106 

Ditto     -     ditto 

....           - 

44 

586 

107 

Ditto      -     ditto 



42 

548 

lis 

Women's  sk'k  ward 

-           -           - 

44 

586 

119 

'W  omen's  lying-in  convalescent  ward 

42 

548 

117 

\\  <  men's  labour  ward 

. 

54 

890 

116 

W  omen's  ,-iek  ward 

- 

43 

500 

III 

Ditto     -     ditto 

..... 

43 

506 

113 

1       Ditto     -     ditto 

..... 

51 

584 

112 

Women's  itch  ward 

.... 

51 

584 

111 

Women'.-,  ,-!ek  ward 
Old  Infirmary  : 

48 

562 

75 

-  infirm  ward 

- 

40 

384 

74 

Ditto     -     ditto 

... 

46 

457 

70 

Ditto      -     ditto 

..... 

46 

514 

78 

Ditio     -     ditto 

..... 

41 

423 

94 

Women's  infirm  ward 

.... 

46 

jl  4 

94« 

W  omen's  infirm  ward  (small 

room  adjoining)    - 

65 

574 

95 

Ditto     -     -     -     ditto     - 

-     -     ditto 

41 

423 

93 

Ditto          -     -     ditto     - 

-     -     ditto 

45 

•13 -J 

92 

Ditto     -     -     -     ditto     - 
Main  Building: 

-     -     ditto 

46 

457 

15 

W  omen's  infirm  ward     - 

..... 

56 

547 

16 

Ditto       -       ditto 

..... 

45 

452 

26 

Ditto       -       ditto 



50 

578 
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Hence  the  usual  floor  space  and  cubical  space  in  the  infirmary  is  42  to  51  superficial  Appendix, 

feet,  and  500  to  712  cubic  feet ;  and  in  other  parts  41  to  56  superficial  feet  and  384  to  578 

cubic  feet,  and  in  six  wards  the  latter    is  less  than  that  required  by  the  Poor  Law  Wandsworth 

Board.  and  Clapham. 

The  size  and  appearance  of  the  wards  is  generally  speaking  good.  The  wards  Nos.  104  General  character 
and  116  are  the  best,  since  the  room  is  of  the  size  of  the  two  rooms  above,  and  of  the  of  wards, 
three  below  it.  They  have  windows  on  both  sides,  and  are  sufficiently  wide  and  lofty, 
and  consequently  are  light  and  cheerful.  The  division  of  this  space  underneath  into  three 
rooms  by  H  partitions  lessens  the  value  of  the  whole.  In  the  two  rooms  thus  placed  side 
by  side  there  is  an  intervening  blank  wall,  and  both  are  narrow,  and  neither  of  them 
cheerful. 

The  division  of  the  same  space  above  into  two  rooms  still  permits  two  fairly  good  rooms, 
each  having  windows  on  both  sides.  The  small  room  (No.  114)  on  each  side  of  the  build- 
ing, which  is  situate  at  the  back,  is  not  cheerful. 

The  chief  defect  in  the  rooms  is  the  height  of  the  windows  from  the  floor,  so  that  the 
tallest  person  cannot  look  out  of  some  of  them;  as,  for  example,  No.  114.  This  gives  them 
the  appearance  of  a  well,  or  prison  cell,  and  prevents  the  appearance  of  lightness  and 
cheerfulness  which  would  exist  if  the  windows  were  properly  placed. 

The  water-closets  are  built  in  the  wards  adjoining  the  passages  by  brickwork  and  wooden 
frames. 

The  wards  in  the  old  infirmary  are  narrower  and  less  lofty,  but,  as  they  have  windows  on 
both  sides,  they  are  fairly  light  and  cheerful. 

The  wards  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse  are  wide  and  of  fair  height,  and  are  light  and 
cheerful. 

The  bedding  is  of  flock,  upon  cocoa  fibre  mattresses  and  iron  bedsteads,  with,  for  the  Bedding  and  fur- 
most  part,  nearly  rigid  broad  iron  bands.     The  flock  is  deficient  in  quantity,  and  is  uni-   niturc. 
versally  lumpy.     No  proper  system  of  teazing  the  Hock  is  adopted,  and  it  is  only  the  pre- 
sence of  the  mattresses,  which,  with  this  defect  and  the  rigid  bedsteads,  allows  the  beds  to 
be  tolerable. 

There  is,  in  general,  a  deficiency  of  furniture,  since  there  are  not  any  dressers,  properly 
so  called,  in  the  infirmary  ;  neither  are  there  any  lockers,  but  only  one  or  two  small  cup- 
boards in  each  ward.  A  very  narrow  shelf  runs  round  the  room,  which  is  used  for  medi- 
cine and  books,  and  similar  purposes.  Looking  glasses  are  supplied  to  the  women's  wards, 
and  in  future  they  will  be  placed,  I  believe,  in  the  men's  wards.  There  are  no  prints, 
bed  trays,  or  games ;  but  some  foot  and  chest  warmers,  capes,  shawls,  water  cushions, 
chairs,  and  foot  tubs  are  found,  whilst  two  round  towels  and  some  tea  cloths  are  supplied 
thrice  a  week,  and  two  combs,  a  piece  of  soap,  but  no  brush,  to  a  ward. 

Illustrated  periodicals  are  not  supplied  by  the  guardians,  but  others  give  a  few  copies 
and  some  tracts  weekly.  There  is  a  deficiency  in  entertaining  books.  Wooden  bowls,  as 
well  as  metal  basins,  are  still  used  here  for  washing,  and  are  very  small.  Pottery  plates 
and  mugs  are  used,  but  the  soup  is  served  in  large  tin  pannikins.  There  is  one  hip  bath, 
but  no  slipper  bath,  for  the  infirmary.     Seven  excellent  hair  bed  rests  are  supplied. 

.Every  part  of  the  buildings  was  clean.  Cleanliness. 

There  are  four  air-bricks  in  the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  which  communicate  with  outer   Ventilation, 
air-bricks,  and  a  similar  number  exist  at  the  bottom.     The  upper  ones  have  gratings  on 
the  inside,  and  are  for  the  most  part  open,  whilst  those  at  the  bottom  are  covered  in  with 
perforated  zinc,  which  has  been  painted  over,  or  by  shutters  only,  which  are  almost  uni- 
versally closed. 

In  the  partition  wall  between  two  of  the  female  rooms  already  mentioned  there  are  air- 
bricks. 

There  are  also  openings  in  the  ceiling  of  such  rooms  as  are  built  in  the  roof,  but  they 
are  covered  with  wooden  shutters,  and  are  generally  closed.  There  are  not  any  ventila 
tors  in  the  floors  of  the  infirmary. 

The  new  part  of  the  main  body  of  the  workhouse,  containing  wards  Nos.  15,  16,  &c, 
have  no  ventilators  of  any  kind  in  the  front  wall,  but  there  are  perforated  zinc  frames  in 
this  and  in  the  old  infirmary  building. 

I  cannot  doubt,  notwithstanding  these  arrangements,  that  the  ventilation  is  generally 
defective.  The  great  heignt  of  the  windows  and  the  ventilators  in  the  ceiling  of  some  of 
the  wards,  as  No.  1 14,  with  the  fewness  of  the  open  air-bricks,  the  closure  of  the  venti- 
lators at  the  bottom  of  the  floors,  and  the  absence  of  this  kind  of  ventilation  in  the  new 
wing,  are  opposed  to  good  ventilation. 

The  ventilation  is  further  impeded  by  a  wooden  lobby  projecting  into  the  room  of  the 
infirmary,  which  is  closed  in  at  the  top,  and  prevents  ventilation  from  the  passages. 
That  of  the  water  closet  is  also  very  defective,  and  no  special  arrargements  exist  for  the 
ventilation  of  the  corridors. 

372.  E  E  Certain 
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Certain  of  the  rooms,  as  Ho.  114,  were  close,  even  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 

There  ate  only  two  paid  nnrP,,  for  the  whole  workhouse,  one  of  whom  is  chief,  and 

the  other  her  assistant, and  they  are  not  each  allotted  to  particular  wards.    They  pour  out 

the  stimulants,  and  give  them  into  the  charge  of  the  patients. 

The  pauper  nurses  cannot  read;  and  when  they  give  the  medicines,  it  is  chiefly  from 
verbal  <li  ections. 

The  m. dical  officer  is  assisted  by  his  son,  and  pays  a  daily  visit  to  the  workhouse. 
Thrice  a  week  he  sees  every  case  in  the  new  infirmary  ;  once  a  week  he  sees  those  in  the 
old  infirmary;  and  about  .hut  a  fortnight  the  inmates  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse. 
The  number  upon  bis  hooks  is  about  280,  of  whom  about  120  are  entered  Bolely  for 
diet.  11.  sees  about  160  at  each  visit  in  the  infirmary,  and  20  to  30  at  the  surgery. 
The  time  occupied  is  about  If  hours  daily  in  paying  the  visits,  and  about  half  an  now 
in  dispensing  the  medicines.  The  guardians  find  all  drugs,  and  pay  the  medical  officer 
loo/,  a-year,  and  30  2.  per  year  for  extras,  whilst  the  latter  dispenses  the  medicines. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  the  guardians  should  provide  a  dispenser,  who  might  perform  other 
duties  also;  and  pay  the  medical  officer  120/.  per  year,  and  extras. 

Besides  a  superintending  nurse  for  the  whole  establishment,  there  should  be  two  paid 
day  nurses  and  one  paid  night  nurse  for  the  new  infirmary,  and  one  paid  day  nurse  for 
the  old  infirmary.     The  ventilation  is  fairly  good,  and  the  sick  cases  do  well. 

The  following  arc  the  recommendations  which  I  offer  in  reference  to  this  work- 
house:— 

1.   The  ventilation  of  the  infirmary  should  be  improved. 

(A.)  Take  away  all  doors  to  ventilators,  and  substitute  perforated  zinc  ;  and  in  the 
lofty  rooms  a  piece  of  perforated  zine  must  be  placed  across  the  window  at  the  top, 
and  the  window  plugged  open  one  inch. 

(B.)  Open  the  lobbies  at  the  top;  or,  still  better,  take  them  away,  and  substi- 
tuting screens. 

(C.)  Open  the  windows  in  the  water-closet,  or  put  in  perforated  zinc ;  and  bore 
holes  in  the  doors,  both  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

(D.)  Put  in  perforated  glass  into  the  staircase  windows. 

(E.)  Cover  the  lower  half  of  the  perforated  zinc  panes,  and  leave  the  upper  half 
open. 

(F.)  Insert  ventilators  in  the  front  walls  of  the  new  wing. 

(G.)  Make  openings  over  the  doors,  and  cover  them  with  perforated  zinc. 

2.  Lower  the  walls  of  the  infirmary  yards,  and  add  open  railings.  Also  build  a  shed,  or 
verandah. 

3.  Place  proper  lavatory,  water-closet,  and  bathing  accommodation,  on  each  floor ;  and 
remove  the  water-closets  from  the  rooms. 

4.  Supply  defects  in  furniture  and  comforts,  as  dressers,  lockers  (between  each  two 
beds),  book-shelves,  bed-trays,  arm-chairs,  night-chairs  with  arms,  cushions,  benches  with 
backs  and  cushions,  rocking-chairs  with  cushions  in  the  lying-in  ward  ;  prints,  illustrated 
periodicals,  interesting  books ;  more  and  larger  foot  and  chest  warmers,  proper  moveable 
slipper-baths  ami  foot-baths,  pottery  wash-hand  basins,  instead  of  small  wooden  bowls,  and 
a  comb  and  brush  to  each  sick  person. 

The  flock  beds  should  be  perfectly  teazed ;  and  bedsteads  with  elastic  laths  should  be 
provided  as  soon  as  possible.     Bedsteads  with  racks  are  also  required. 

5.  A  proper  warm  kitchen,  for  warming  and  cooking  certain  kinds  of  food,  is  required  ; 
and  better  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  food  to  be  hot  when  the  patients  eat  it. 

6.  The  paid  nurses  should  administer  both  the  medicine  and  the  stimulants. 

The  number  of  paid  nurses  should  be  increased  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  medical 
officer. 

7.  The  medical  officer  should  see  every  case  in  the  new  infirmary  daily,  those  in  the 
old  infirmary  and  the  ordinary  wards  throughout  the  workhouse  more  frequently  than  at 
present.  A*  dispenser  should  be  provided  by  the  guardians,  and  the  salary  of  the  medical 
officer  should  be  increased. 

8.  It  is  dosiral.le  that  cases  of  itch  and  venereal  disease  should  be  kept  further  apart 
from  the  ordinary  sick  cases :  and  if  they  were  removed  from  their  present  wards,  the 
partition  wall  between  the  rooms  should  be  pulled  down ;  and,  unless  there  are  special 
reasons  to  the  contrary,  all  the  three  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  should  be  made  into  one. 


9-  The  labour-room  is  too  distant  from  the  lying-in  ward. 


lo.  The 
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10.  The  following  is  the  number  of  beds  which  should  be  placed  in  each  ward  : 


No. 
of 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to 

No. 
of 

No. 
of 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to 

No. 
cf 

Beds. 

Ward. 

which  Appropriated. 

Beds. 

Ward. 

which  Appropriated. 

Infirmary  : 

Old  Infirmary  : 

100 

Men's  sick  ward      - 

6  or  7 

75 

Men's  infirm  ward  - 

6 

101 

Ditto  -  ditto       -         -         - 

3 

74 

Ditto    -    ditto     ... 

5 

102 

Ditto  -  ditto       - 

3 

76 

Ditto    -   ditto     - 

5 

103 

Ditto  -  ditto       ... 

2  or  3 

78 

Ditto    •    ditto     ... 

6 

104 

Ditto  -  ditto       - 

14 

105 

Ditto  -  ditto       ... 

2  or  3 

94 

Women's  infirm  ward 

6 

106 

Ditto  -  ditto       - 

6  or  7 

04  a 

Women's     infirm   ward    (small 

2 

107 

Ditto  -  ditto       - 

6  or  7 

room  adjoining.) 

118 

Women's  sick  ward 

6  or  7 

95 

Ditto     -     ditto   - 

6 

119 

Women's  lying-in  convalescent 

6 

93 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 

6 

ward. 

92 

Ditto     -     ditto  - 

5 

117 

Women's  labour  ward 

0 

116 

Women's  sick  ward 

14 

114 

Ditto  -  ditto       ... 

2  or  3 

Main  Building  : 

113 

Ditto  -  ditto       - 

3 

15 

Women's  infirm  ward 

9orl0 

112 

Women's  itch  ward 

3 

16 

Ditto     -     ditto   ... 

9orl0 

111 

Women's  sick  ward 

6  or  7 

26 

Ditto     -     ditto   - 

10 

Appendix. 

Wandsworth 
ani>  Clapkam. 


No.  39. 

HAMPSTEAD. 


Hamfstkad. 


We  visited  the  Hampstead  workhouse  on  the  30th  May  1866,  and  were  accompanied 
by  the  master  and  medical  officer.  

It  is  admirably  situate,  on  very  high  ground,  and  in  a  most  salubrious  locality. 

The  building  in  its  present  state  has  existed  for  about  17  years,  but  some  parts  of,  and 
its  general  plan  of  construction,  date  from  a  much  earlier  period.  It  consists  mainly  of 
one  building,  which  contains  nearly  all  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  the  chief  offices, 
and  the  offices  of  the  magistrates  and  parish  authorities.  There  is  a  small  block  of 
buildings  in  the  rear,  devoted  to  the  relieving  officer  and  his  duties,  and  containing  also 
receiving  and  infectious  wards. 

Hence  there  is  not  a  detached  infirmary,  and  the  sick  are  placed  chiefly  in  three  special 
wards  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  known  as  the  infirm  ward,  surgical  ward,  and  sick  or 
medical  ward.  The  infectious  wards  are  ueed  rather  for  suspicious  cases,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  separation,  than  for  infectious  cases. 

Cases  of  fever,  small-pox,  and  venereal  disease  are  sent  to  the  hospitals.  If  a  case  of 
either  of  the  former  were  retained,  even  for  a  day,  it  would  be  placed  in  the  infectious 
ward,  and  only  doubtful  cases  of  the  latter  are  ever  admitted.  Noisy  and  dangerous 
lunatics  are  sent  to  the  asylum,  and  there  are  only  seven  cases  of  imbeciles  in  the 
workhouse. 

There  are  no  day-rooms  for  the  sick.  Water-closets,  baths,  and  lavatories  have  recently 
been  erected  in  the  corridors,  and  hot  and  cold  water  is  found  in  all  the  sick  rooms. 

There  are  now  112  inmates,  of  whom  2-1  are  able-bodied,  81  aged  and  infirm,  and  seven 
children.     Of  the  whole  about  90  are  on  the  medical  officer's  books. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  several  sick  rooms,  with  the  number  of  beds  now   Size  of  room?  and 
found  in  each  ward:  number  of  beds. 


No. 

of 

Ward. 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to 
which  Appropriated. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Number 

of 
Beds. 

In  Principal  Building  : 

Ft.  in. 

Ft,  in. 

Ft.  in. 

8 

Women's  sick  ward     - 

28     5 

17     8 

9  11 

8 

7 

Ditto     -     ditto 

28     5 

17   10 

9  11 

S 

6 

Ditto     -     ditto 

28     5 

17   10 

10     0 

8 

Women's  lying-in-ward 

22     4 

9   11 

10     0 

4 

5 

Children's  sick  ward    - 

11     3 

9   11 

10     0 

T 

1 

Men's  sick  ward 

28     6 

17     9 

10      1 

8 

2 

Ditto  -  ditto  - 

29     0 

1 S     5 

10     0 

9 

3 

Ditto  -  ditto  - 
In  Detached  Building  : 

16     9 

9   11 

10      1 

3 

12 

Women's  infectious  ward 

24   11 

10     8 

10     2 

S 

10 

Men's  infectious  "  ard 

24   11 

10     8 

10     2 

S 

37*- 


Hence 
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Hence  it  appears  that  in  the  sick  wards  the  usual  width  and  height  are  10  feet,  and  10 
to  17^  feet 

The  floor  space  and  cubical  space  allotted  to  each  bed  are  as  follow  : — 


General  character 
of  wards. 


Bedding  and  fur- 
niture. 


Cleanliness. 
Ventilation 


No. 
of 

Wurd. 

Clats  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Floor  Space 
allowed  to  each 
Person. 

Cubical  Spacn 

allowed  to  each 

Person. 

In  Principal  Building  : 

Sup.  Feet. 

Cub.  Feet. 

8 

Women's  sick  ward         .---.- 

63 

622 

7 

Ditto     -     ditto 

63 

628 

6 

Ditto     -     ditto 

63 

633 

Women's  lying-in-ward            ..... 

55 

554 

5 

Children's  sick  ward       ...... 

56 

558 

1 

Men's  sick  w:ird     ------- 

63 

630 

o 

Ditto  -  ditto      ------- 

50 

497 

3 

Ditto  -  ditto      ------- 

In  Detached  Building  : 

65 

558 

12 

Women's  infectious  ward         - 

89 

001 

10 

Men's  infectious  ward    ------ 

89 

901 

Thus  the  usual  floor  space  and  cubical  space  in  the  principal  wards  is  50  to  63  superficial 
feet,  and  497  to  636  cubic  feet ;  and  in  one  ward  the  latter  is  scarcely  less  than  that  required 
by  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

The  size  of  the  sick  rooms,  generally  speaking,  is  not  objectionable  ;  but  as  the  outer 
windows  are  at  the  end,  and  the  only  other  source  of  light  is  a  small  fanlight  over  the 
corridor  door,  they  are  not  so  light,  airy,  and  cheerful,  even  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as 
is  desirable,  and  in  the  winter  season  must  be  dark. 

The  other  rooms  are  too  narrow ;  and  they  also  have  windows  on  one  side  only.  The 
new  lying-in  ward  and  children's  sick  room  are  much  too  small. 

The  infectious  wards  are  small  and  very  narrow,  and  having  small  windows  are  not 
light,  airy,  and  cheerful. 

There  is  a  corridor  running  the  length  of  the  building,  but  it  is  closed  in  at  the  top  by 
glass,  and  is  not  wholly  open  at  the  ends.     It  is  irregular  in  form. 

The  bedding  is  of  cocoa  fibre,  upon  iron  bedsteads  with  sacking,  and  is  not  so  frequently 
picked,  and  thereby  kept  in  so  elastic  a  condition,  as  is  desirable  ;  but  the  sacking,  in  a 
degree,  lessens  this  evil. 

There  are  cupboards,  a  few  dressers,  night-stools  without  arms,  arm-chairs,  shawls  and 
flannel  gowns,  air  beds,  air  Cushions  and  waterproof  sheeting,  bed-pans,  foot  warmers,  a 
few  prints,  a  clock,  &c  ;  but  no  lockers  or  bookshelves.  Four  white  basins,  and  one 
brush,  are  used  for  two  female  wards.  Each  person  has  a  separate  towel  provided  by  the 
guardians  and  a  comb  of  their  own  or  of  the  guardians.  Some  of  the  inmates  have  their  own 
brush.  Soap  is  supplied  to  the  ward  as  a  whole.  Spectacles  are  given  where  required. 
There  is  a  library  ;  and  we  saw  a  few  books.  Illustrated  periodicals  are  given  by  bene- 
volent persons. 

There  are  one  or  two  unusual  things  in  the  wards.  A  narrow  rack  runs  round  the  whole 
ward  which  is  divided  into  compartments  to  hold  a  board,  on  which  the  prescription  paper, 
medicine,  and  wine,  are  placed,  and  which  may  be  removed  at  pleasure,  all  round  the 
room.  The  night-stool  in  the  male  wards  has  also  a  white  wash-hand  basin  placed  as  a 
cover  to  the  pan  ;  and  which  is  used  as  a  wash-hand  basin.  The  lower  part  of  the  night 
stool  opens  in  front,  and  contains  various  articles,  as  shoes,  &c. 

The  most  perfect  cleanliness  was  found  everywhere  throughout  the  building. 

The  ventilation  of  the  workhouse  is  very  defective,  and  although  efforts  have  been  made 
to  improve  it,  the  construction  of  the  buildings  has  prevented  satisfactory  results. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  are  outer  windows  at  one  end,  and  an  imperfectly 
arranged  corridor  at  the  other,  and  between  them  the  wards  extends  nearly  30  feet. 
Moreover,  in  all  the  top  rooms  the  windows  are  small  and  low  ;  and  leave  a  considerable 
space  vacant  between  the  top  and  the  ceiling.  Hence  it  will  always  be  difficult  to  effect 
a  proper  movement  of  the  air  from  the  corridor  to  the  windows.  At  present  the  ventila- 
tion practically  depends  upon  the  windows,  and  as  the  outer  windows  must  be  closed  at. 
night,  the  fanlights  into  dhe  corridor  have  been  judiciously  fastened  open.  There  are, 
however,  two  other  plans,  which  have  been  adopted,  one  of  which  has  not  been  without 
benefit,  viz.,  ventilation  into  the  roof  in  the  in  the  upper  rooms,  and  the  application  of 
Watson's  syphon  tubes  in  the  middle  rooms.  In  the  former  there  is  a  circular  ventilator 
in  the  ceiling,  which,  as  it  allows  too  large  a  current  of  air  to  enter  at  once,  is  closed ; 
aud  a  lattice-work  opening  into  the  roof  from  the  corridor.  The  latter  have  not  been 
found  effectual,  and  are  ill  placed. 

The  new  water-closets  and  sinks  have  been  so  placed  that  a  direct  current  of  air  cannot 
be  passed  through  them,  and  are  now  partly,  and  were  until  very  recently  entirely,  closed 

in 
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in  by  wood  and  glass.      They  are,  moreover,  too  narrow,  and  are  like  narrow  and  deep          Appendix. 
cupboard  or  wells.  

The  corridor  is  not  an  efficient  ventilator,  since  it  is  not  open  at  the  ends  directly  to        Hawisilad. 

the  outside,  but  only  at  an  angle  to  a  small   outer  door,  and  since  it  is  not  open  to  the  air  

above. 

A  new  lying-in  room,  and  children's  nursery,  have  been  made  without  any  special 
ventilator,  except  the  fanlights.  On  one  side  a  folding  wooden  partition  has  been 
placed,  which  whenever  in  use  would  be  closed,  and  further  lessen  the  ventilation. 

Hence,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  improve  the  ventilation, 
they  have  not  been  intelligently  directed. 

The  paid  nurse,  who  appeared  to  be  a  very  intelligent  person,  stated  that  the  ventilation 
in  the  women's  wards  was  not  bad ;  and  that  the  smell  at  night  was  scarcely  more  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  bedroom. 

The  medical  officer  was  of  opinion  that  the  ventilation  was  very  bad. 

A  paid  nurse  from  St.  Thomas'  has  recently  been  appointed  at  a  salary  of  25  I.  per  year.    Nursing. 
She  has  charge  of  all  the  sick  wards. 

The  medical  officer  has  held  his  i> resent  position  for  about  a  year;  and,  in  addition  to    Medical  officer, 
the  workhouse,  he  has  a  district.     He  keeps  an  assistant,  but,  so  far  as  the  workhouse  is 
concerned,  only  for  dispensing. 

His  duty  is  to  attend  at  the  workhouse  on  alternate  days ;  but  he  attends  more  fre- 
quently, and  nearly  daily.  He  usually  visits  every  ward  at  each  time,  but  sometimes  he 
concludes  his  visits  of  the  whole  on  the  following  day.  Night  visits  are  very  rare  ;  perhaps 
six  times  a  year.  He  sees  about  36  cases  at  each  visit;  and  from  one  to  three  hours 
(average  perhaps  two  hours)  are  devoted  to  the  duties  on  each  occasion.  There  are  upon 
his  books  67  sick,  and  24,  amongst  the  aged  and  infirm,  for  diet. 

His  salary  is  40  I.  for  the  workhouse,  and  100  £  for  the  district;  and  he  finds  all  the 
drugs  and  the  dispenser.  He  is  of  opinion  that,  under  another  arrangement,  the  guardians 
should  had  drugs  and  a  dispenser,  both  for  the  workhouse  and  the  district,  and  the  salary 
(in  addition  to  this)  for  the  workhouse  should  be  100 1.  per  year,  with  extras  for  mid- 
wifery. 

In  addition  to  the  present  paid  nurse,  there  should  be  a  paid  night  nurse. 

Many  of  the  wards,  and  particularly  the  infectious  wards,  are  unsatisfactory.  He  said 
that  the  cases  do  not  do  as  well  in  the  workhouse  as  out  of  it ;  and  that  he  had  known 
instances  of  persons  dying  poisoned  from  their  own  emanations  and  that  of  others.  This 
latter  statement  is  one  which  reflects  most  gravely  upon  the  guardians,  and  should,  if 
proved,  receive  their  earnest  attention  ;  but  nothing  was  presented  to  my  notice  which 
would  have  led  me  to  infer  the  possibility  of  such  a  result. 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  which  I  make  in  reference  to  this  workhouse :       Recommendations. 

1.   The  first  attention  should  be  given  to  the  subject  of  ventilation. 

(A.)  The  windows  in  the  upper  rooms  should  be  raised  the  height  of  one  pane. 

(B.)  Two  or  more  ventilators  should  be  placed  in  each  ceiling,  and  covered  with 
perforated  zinc. 

(C.)  Circular  ventilators,  10  inches  in  diameter,  should  be  placed  in  the  floor,  and 
kept  open. 

(D.)  Both  of  the  two  latter  should  communicate  with  the  outer  air  by  air-bricks. 

(E.)  Air-bricks,  9  in.  by  6  in.,  covered  with  perforated  zinc,  should  be  placed  in  the 
outer  walls,  over  the  windows  ;  and  others,  12  in.  by  6  in.,  should  be  placed  at  the  top  of 
each  partition  wall. 

Air-bricks,  to  admit  air  from  the  corridors,  are  required  at  the  bottom  of  the  rooms. 

(F.)  Windows  should  be  opened  into  each  room  from  the  corridor,  and  fixed  open 
to  a  small  extent. 

(G.)  Holes  should  be  bored  into  the  bottom  of  the  doors  of  the  wards  and  the  water 
closets  and  sinks. 

(H.)  The  water-closets  and  sinks  should  have  the  enclosures  cut  down,  or  opened 
as  low  as  possible. 

Air-bricks  should  be  inserted,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  in  all  directions  must  be 
effected,  both  at  the  top,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  closets. 

(I.)  The  corridors  should  have  louvre  shutters  running  along  the  top,  with  the 
skylight  placed  horizontally ;  and  a  direct  opening  to  the  outer  air,  in  the  direction  of 
the  corridor,  should  be  effected  at  each  end.  Without  these  alterations,  no  sufficient 
improvement  in  the  ventilation  can  be  effected. 

(K.)  Air-bricks  are  needed  in  the  front  wall  of  the  lying-in  ward,  and  openings 
should  be  made  in  the  folding  partition. 

(L.)  The  proper  course,  with  regard  to  the  infectious  wards,  is  to  throw  down  the 
partition  wall,  and  make  the  two  rooms  into  one.  If,  however,  each  be  used  for  one 
or  two  cases  only,  and  that  temporarily,  it  may  suffice  to  have  the  present  windows 
raised,  a  new  window  put  in  at  the  end,  and  a  ventilating  window  on  the  staircase, 
with  air-brick  ventilators,  covered  with  perforated  zinc,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
partition  wall. 

The  water-closet  adjoining  must  be  properly  ventilated. 
372.  F  F  2.  A  paid 
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2.  A  paid  night  nurse  should  be  appointed. 

3.  A  re-arrangement  with  the  medical  officer  should  be  effected  at  a  convenient  period,  80 
that  the  guardians  may  provide  drugs  and  a  dispenser, and  the  medical  officer  attend  daily. 

4.  More  accommodation  for  the  sick  is  needed. 

A  better  lying-in  room  and  nursery  are  required,  as  also  wards  where  offensive  cases 
can  be  kept  separate  from  the  others. 

5.  Lockers,  illustrated   periodicals,  chest  warmers,  looking-glasses,  rocking-chairs  for 
the  lying-in  ward,  and  other  articles  of  furniture  are  needed. 

6.  The  following  is  the  number  of  beds  which  should  be  placed  in  each  ward  : 


No. 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to 

No. 

No. 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to 

No. 

of 
Ward. 

which  Appropriated. 

of 
Beds. 

of 
Ward. 

which  Appropriated. 

of 
Ueds. 

In  Principal  Building: 

1 

Men's  sick  ward      ... 

8 

8 
7 

Women's  sick  ward 

Ditto  -  ditto       ... 

8 
8 

o 
3 

Ditto  -  ditto 
Ditto  -  ditto        - 

7 
2 

6 

Ditto  -  ditto       ... 
Women's  lying-in  ward  - 

8 
3 

In  Detached  Building : 

5 

Children's  sick  ward 

2 

12 

Women's  infectious  ward 

2  or  a 

10 

Men's  infectious  ward 

2  or  3 

No.  40. 
WEST   LONDON. 


West  London. 


We  visited  the  West  London  Workhouse  on  the  31st  May  18G6,  and  were  accompanied 
by  the  master  and  the  deputy  medical  officer. 

This  workhouse,  which  is  situate  on  a  large  plot  of  land  in  a  salubrious  locality,  ha8 
been  so  recently  built,  that  it  has  been  opened  only  a  few  months,  and  the  internal  details 
are  still  in  process  of  arrangement. 

It  consists  of  a  large  main  building  in  which  the  offices,  officers,  able-bodied,  aged  and 
infirm,  and  some  purely  sick  cases  are  placed  ;  of  detached  lunacy  wards,  and  of  a  principal 
and  back  infirmary  for  the  sick. 

Hence  the  sick  cases  upon  the  books  of  the  medical  officer  arc  found  in  the  two  in- 
firmaries, in  the  lunacy  wards,  in  one  sick  ward  for  women,  and  iu  the  several  infirm  wards 
in  the  body  of  the  workhouse. 

The  back  infirmary  was  built  for  infectious  cases,  but  cases  of  fever  and  smallpox  are 
sent  to  the  hospitals,  and  the  wards  are  used  for  other  classes. 

Cases  of  venereal  disease  are  retained,  and  treated  in  the  back  infirmary.  Noisy  and 
dangerous  cases  of  lunacy  are  sent  to  the  asylum,  but  they  may  be  retained  for  24  or  48 
hours  in  transitu.  There  are  not  any  padded  rooms.  Sick  lunacy  cases  are  treated  in 
the  lunacy  wards. 

The  children  arc  placed  in  separate  schools,  except  those  who  are  very  young  or  sick,  and 
the  latter.  Buffering  from  eye  disease,  itch,  or  other  diseases,  are  treated  in  the  back 
infirmary. 

There  arc  not  any  day-rooms  for  the  sick,  although  some  in  the  infirmary,  as  Nos.  19 
and  29,  were  built  for  day-rooms.  There  are  baths,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  on  each  floor  ; 
but  as  there  is  a  deficiency  of  cupboards,  and  no  water-shoots,  the  room  is  occupied  by 
buckets  and  other  utensils,  and  dirty  water  is  emptied  down  the  bath !  There  are  no 
lavatories  in  the  infirmary,  except  single  basins,  placed  on  a  wooden  frame,  in  some  of  the 
corners.  There  are  sinks  of  exceedingly  bad  construction,  which  allow  (b'rt  to  accumulate; 
and,  being  imperfectly  trapped,  allow  a  dangerous  drain-smell  to  prevail. 

Water-closets  are  placed  on  every  floor. 

There  is  a  kitchen  in  which  baked  meat,  potatoes,  and  light  puddings  are  cooked. 
Boiled  meat  and  other  foods  are  cooked  in  the  kitchen  of  the  workhouse. 

The  yards  are  large  and  good,  and,  when  properly  planted,  will  be  pleasant  to  the 
inmates. 

The 
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The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  wards  in  the  two  infirmaries,  and  iu  certain 
wards  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse  which  contain  sick  : 


No. 

of 
Ward. 


23 
22 
25 
26 

19 

18 

17 
2 

2a 
26 
2c 

29 

29  a 
29  6 


26 

26  a 

26  6 

27 

27  a 


22 
23 

25 

15 

14 

13 

12 
16 
18 
19 
11 

11a 
9 


Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to 
which  Appropriated. 


Infirmary  : 

Women's  sick  ward 
Ditto     -     ditto 
Ditto     -     ditto 
Ditto     -     ditto 


"J 


Ditto 


ditto 


Women's  lying"  in  ward 
Women's  labour  ward  - 
Men's  sick  ward  - 

Ditto  -  ditto  - 

Ditto  -  ditto  - 

Ditto  -  ditto  - 

Ditto  -  ditto  - 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


Back  Infirmary 
(For  Infections  cases)  : 

Children's  sick  ward    - 

Ditto     -     ditto 
Nurse's   room,  used    as   sick 

ward. 
Women    and    children's  sick 

ward. 
Women's  sick  ward 

Principal  Building  : 

Men's  sick  and  infirm  ward  - 
Ditto         -         ditto 
Ditto         -         ditto 

Women's  sick  and  infirm  ward 


Length. 


Breadth. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Ft. 

19 
14 

10 
11 

— 5 
18 

—5 
19 
14 
13 
19 
13 
10 

— 4 
19 

— 5 
14 
14 


13 
9 


13 


10 

0 
5 
0 
6 

10 
9 
6 
0 

10 
9 
2 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

6 

0 


Ft. 

13 
11 
13 
13 

1 
15 

1 
13 
10 
11 
34 
15 
13 

1 
15 

2 
15 
10 


12 

8 


11 

0 

7 

7 

2 

6 

10 

10 

10 

0 

2 

6 

8 

0 

6 

0 

6 

11 


11   10 


11  10 

12  0 


30 

0 

17 

0 

23 

6 

17 

0 

30 

0 

17 

0 

30 

0 

21 

4 

16 

10 

17 

0 

22 

4 

17 

0 

30 

0 

17 

0 

30 

0 

17 

0 

20 

6 

17 

0 

30 

0 

21 

4 

30 

0 

17 

0 

17 

0 

16 

9 

16 

11 

16 

9 

Height. 


Ft. 

13 
13 
18 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 


13 
13 


13 
13 
13 


13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


13    0 

13   0 
13   0 


13  0 
13  0 
13   0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Number 

of 

Beds. 


J  3  double 
\J2  single 
3 

1 

4 
3 


11 

8 
11 
J  9  double 
(_1  single 
6 
f  1  double 
'  single 
10 
10 
6 
14 
10 
6 
0 


Appendix. 

West  Londoh. 

Size  of  rooms  and 
number  of  beds. 


Hence  it  appears  that  the  usual  width  and  height  of  the  wards  are  11  to  15|  ft.  and 
13  ft.  in  the  infirmary,  whilst  the  usual  width  in  the  back  infirmary  and  main  buildin°-  is 
12  ft.  and  17  ft.  respectively. 


The  floor  sj^ace  and  cubical  space  allotted  to  each  bed, 

are  as  follow : 

No. 

Floor  Space 

Cubical  Space 

of 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to  which  Appropriated. 

Allowed  to  each 

Allowed  to  each 

Ward. 

Person. 

Person. 

Infirmary  : 

Sup.  feet. 

Cub.  feet. 

23 

Women's  sick  ward        ...... 

55 

718 

22 

Ditto     -     ditto 

51 

667 

25 

Ditto     -     ditto 

70 

919 

26 

Ditto     -     ditto 

48 

620 

19 

Ditto     -     ditto 

47 

610 

18 

Women's  lying-in  ward           ..... 

67 

877 

17 

Women's  labour  ward    ...... 

76 

986 
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General  diameter 
of  wards. 


Bedding  and  fur- 
niture. 


No. 
of 

Ward. 


Class  of  Inmates,  or  Pnrpose  to  which  Appropriated. 


Floor  Space 

Allowed  to  each 

Person. 


2 

2a 

2b 

2c 

29 

29  a 

2Mb 


26 

20  a 

26  b 
27 

27  a 


22 
23 
25 

15 
14 
13 
12 
16 
18 
19 
11 

11  a 
9 


Infirmary — continue  i. 
Men's  sick  ward   - 


Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Back  Ixfikmauy. 
(For  infeelious  cases)  : 

Children's  sick  ward 

Ditto     -     ditto 
Nurses'  room  (used  as  siek  ward 
Women  and  children's  sick  ward 
Women's  sick  ward 

Principal  Building: 

Men's  sick  and  infirm  ward     - 
Ditto     -     ditto 
Ditto     -     ditto 

Women's  sick  and  infirm  ward 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


51 
56 
51 
71 
57 
64 
76 


Cubical  Spnca 

Alloweil  tn  each 

Person. 


659 
727 

6H3 
921 
740 
705 
993 


33 

432 

52 

676 

72 

936 

66 

865 

52 

070 

40 

603 

50 

649 

40 

603 

34 

488 

48 

620 

42 

548 

51 

603 

51 

663 

58 

755 

46 

594 

51 

603 

48 

623 

47 

614 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  usual  floor  space  and  cubical  space  allotted  to  each  bed  are, 
49  to  76  superficial  feet,  and  610  to  993  cubic  feet  in  the  infirmary ;  33  to  52  superficial 
feet,  and  432  to  676  cubic  feet,  in  back  infirmary  ;  34  to  58  superficial  feet,  and  438  to 
755  cubic  feet  in  body  of  workhouse  ;  and  in  only  one  ward  is  the  cubic  space  less  than 
that  required  by  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  largo  and  good  sick  wards  in  the  infirmaries,  since  all  the 
wards  are  small,  and  some  are  adapted  only  to  a  single  serious  case,  requiring  unusual 
quietude  and  seclusion. 

The  end  wards  have  windows  on  the  side  and  end ;  but  as  a  corridor  runs  along  one 
side,  the  others  have  outer  windows  only  on  one  side,  whilst  in  most  of  the  rooms 
there  is  a  window  at  some  distance  above  the  door,  which  moves  on  a  central  pin,  and  opens 
into  the  corridor.  The  great  height  of  the  rooms,  with  their  small  size,  however,  prevent 
any  appearance  of  darkness,  but  they  are  not  so  cheerful  as  is  desirable.  The  windows, 
moreover,  are  placed  so  high  that  the  patients  cannot  look  at  the  ground. 

The  wards  in  the  back  infirmary,  although  built  for  fever  wards,  are  less  desirable  than 
those  of  the  infirmary,  since  they  have  the  disadvantage  of  blank  walls  throughout,  and 
of  ill-ventilated  bath-rooms  and  water-closets  at  the  end. 

The  lunacy  wards  are  very  good. 

The  wards  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse  are  too  narrow,  and  some  of  them  have 
windows  only  at  the  end,  and  on  a  part  of  the  side ;  but  others  have  windows  on  three 
sides,  and  in  general  they  are  light  and  cheerful. 

The  bedding  is  of  flock  on  iron  bedsteads,  with  sacking  or  iron  laths.  The  flock  is  some- 
times too  small  in  quantity,  and  is  never  properly  soft  and  teased.  The  rugs  are  good, 
and  generally  cheerful ;  and  the  bed  coverings  are  sufficient  and  good. 

The  furniture  is  very  deficient ;  but  the  defect  is,  as  we  were  informed,  in  process  of 
removal. 

There  is  deficiency  of  cupboards,  both  for  the  crockery  and  smaller  utensils  of  the 
wards  ;  and  to  permit  the  buckets  and  larger  utensils  to  be  kept  out  of  the  wards.  There  are 
no  dressers.  Some  oldish  lockers  are  found  in  the  men's  infirmary  wards,  and  in  the  body 
of  the  workhouse,  but  not  in  the  women's  infirmary  wards.  There  are  very  few  chairs, 
and  many  are  old.  There  are  no  book-shelves.  Tables,  and  benches  with  backs,  are  not 
as  plentiful  as  is  desirable.  Rocking  chairs  are  not  found  in  the  lying-in  ward  and  the 
nursery.  There  is  no  carpeting.  There  are  extremely  few  prints  and  looking-glasses ; 
illustrated  periodicals  are  not  supplied  regularly,  and  in  rotation,  and  the  books  are 
old  and  deficient.     There  are  no  slippers,  or  games.     The  walls  are  white. 

A  towel  and  piece  of  soap  are  supplied  to  each  patient  in  the  infirmary  ;  but  the  former 
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Cleanliness. 
Ventilation 


is  not  hung  up,  or  placed  upon  a  towel  horse.  One  comb  is  supplied  to  each  ward  ;  and 
many  of  the  inmates  have  their  own  comb.  Brushes  are  not  given,  except  to  the  children. 
One  clean  sheet  is  supplied  weekly ;  and  there  are  shawls  and  cloaks ;  but  no  night 
flannel  gowns.  There  are  bed  pans,  foot  warmers,  water  beds,  air  cushions,  and  waterproof 
sheeting  and  screens. 

Every  part  was  quite  clean,  except  the  sinks,  as  already  mentioned. 

The  arrangements  for  ventilation  consist  of  large  circular  iron  ventilators  in  the  outside 
walls,  which  communicate  with  large  openings  in  the  ceiling,  covered  with  largely  per- 
forated zinc,  and,  with  the  wind  in  a  certain  quarter,  cause  large  volumes  of  air  to  fall 
upon  the  patients.  In  many  wards  there  also  circular  ventilators  in  the  floor ;  but  in 
almost  every  room  they  were  shut.  There  are  also  Arnott's  ventilators  in  many  of  the 
rooms,  some  of  which  were  in  order,  and  acting ;  and  the  windows  are  very  large,  and 
near  to  the  ceiling.  There  are  ventilating  windows  into  the  corridors,  which  were,  perhaps, 
in  a  majority  of  instances,  shut ;  and  there  are  open  fireplaces. 

The  paid  nurse  and  the  deputy  medical  officer,  who  often  visited  the  wards  in  the  night, 
stated  that  the  rooms  were  not  close,  and,  in  their  opinion,  the  ventilation  was  good. 
Several  of  the  rooms  were,  however,  close  at  our  visit :  and  as  the  system  of  ventilation 
is  mainly  that  of  opening  windows,  it  is,  to  my  mind,  clear  that  the  ventilation  is  very 
variable  with  the  weather,  season,  and  direction  of  the  wind  ;  and  is  often  insufficient. 

The  ventilation  of  the  water  closets,  sinks,  and  bath  rooms,  was  not  so  good  as  is  desir- 
able (although  good  sense  was  shown  in  having  them  unenclosed  at  the  top),  and  parti- 
cularly those  at  the  end  of  the  wards  in  the  back  infirmary. 

The  ventilation  of  the  corridors  was  also  obstructed  by  barriers,  which  were  entirely 
closed,  or  had  moveable  window  frames,  which  were  kept  closed. 

There  is  only  one  paid  nurse  for  the  sick,  and  she  had  been  only  recently  appointed.   Nursing. 
There  are  two  appointed  for  the  lunatics,  but  they  had  not  arrived. 

The  nurse  for  the  sick  had  charge  of  about  40  patients  in  the  infirmary,  and  14  in  the 
back  infirmary,  and  had  to  visit  the  sick  cases  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse  once  or  twice 
daily. 

The  wards  in  the  infirmary  being  very  small,  one  unpaid  nurse  and  one  helper  were  ap- 
pointed to,  perhaps,  two  wards. 

The  paid  nurse  distributes  the  stimidants  each  morning  to  the  patients,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  administers  the  medicine.  She  had  had  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  unpaid 
nurses  obtain  stimulants  from  the  patients.  The  unpaid  nurses,  who  give  the  medicines, 
cannot  read,  and  we  found  that  errors  were  being  committed  by  them. 

The  medical  officer  is  aged  and  infirm,  and  visits  the  workhouse  about  once  a  week  ;  Medical  officer, 
but  the  work  is  performed  by  his  deputy.  He  had  had  charge  of  the  former  workhouse, 
aird  on  the  removal  of  the  latter  he  was,  as  we  were  informed,  invited  by  the  guardians 
to  remove  to  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  still  to  retain  his  nominal  position.  His  salary 
is  1107.  per  year,  with  about  12/.  per  year  for  extras  in  midwifery  cases;  and  he  pays  for 
all  the  drugs,  at  a  cost  of  about  30/.  per  year,  and  pays  his  deputy  105/.  per  year.  Hence 
he  retains  his  office  at  a  pecuniary  loss  to  himself. 

The  deputy  attends  from  about  nine  to  one  ar.d  from  six  to  seven  o'clock  daily,  and  pays 
a  night  visit  perhaps  once  a  week,  so  that  his  whole  attendance  averages  about  five  hours 
daily.  About  30  cases  attend  him  at  the  surgery,  and  he  sees  about  120  in  the  work- 
house daily.  The  total  number  of  cases  upon  his  books  is  about  250,  of  which  about  one- 
third  are  placed  there  for  dietary  only. 

He  visits  every  sick  and  lunacy  ward  daily,  and  each  infirm  ward  on  alternate  days  ; 
but  each  case  of  serious  sickness,  wherever  it  may  be  placed,  is  seen  daily. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  a  paid  day  nurse  is  required  for  the  infirm  wards,  but  a  night  nurse 
is  not  needed,  either  in  the  infirmary  or  the  body  of  the  workhouse.  Pauper  nurses  have 
given  the  wrong  medicines  on  some  occasions. 

Padded  rooms  are  required. 

All  extra  food,  stimulants,  and  medical  appliances,  are  provided  when  ordered  by  him. 

He  stated  that  the  medical  officer  was  of  opinion  that  the  guardians  should  provide  all 
drug*,  and  pay  150  /.  a  year. 


The  following  are  the  recommendations  which  I  make  in  reference  to  this  workhouse  : 

1.  If  it  be  possible,  some  of  the  partition  walls  in  both  the  infirmaries  should  be  taken 
down,  and  larger  wards  made  out  of  smaller  ones. 

It  would  also  be  much  better,  if  it  were  possible,  for  the  whole  corridor  to  be  taken  from 
the  back  infirmary,  and  the  whole  floor  be  made  into  rooms,  with  outer  windows  on  caeli 
side.  It  is  in  contemplation,  I  believe,  to  enlarge  the  infirmary  by  extending  this  back 
infirmary,  but  it  would  be  unwise  to  extend  the  present  defective  arrangement. 

2.  Further  accommadation  for  the  sick  and  day  rooms  are  required,  and  the  infirmary 
should  l)e  enlarged. 

Rooms  for  wet  and  dirty  cases  arc  urgently  needed. 

3.  Wherever  windows  may  be  placed  in  the  partition  walls,  without  interfering  with 
classification,  it  should  be  done,  and  they  should  be  plugged  open  a  little,  as,  for  example, 
in  22,  25,  26,  19,  bath  room,  2,  2  c,  2  b,  bath  room  and  water  closet,  26  b,  27,  27  b,  33, 
25,  14,  12,  18,  11  a. 
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4.  The  outside  ventilators  should  be  covered  with  largely  perforated  zinc,  so  as  to 
diminish  and  divide  the  volume  of  air  admitted,  but  the  ventilators  in  the  ceiling  should 
not  be  lessened,  or  kept  covered. 

The  Arnott  ventilators  should  be  repaired.  The  ventilators  in  the  floor  should  always 
be  kept  open.  Perforated  glass  should  be  placed  in  the  central  paue  of  the  top  row  of 
panes,  in  some  of  the  windows  in  each  ward,  in  all  the  corridors,  and  in  all  the  water 
closets,  sinks,  and  hath  rooms. 

The  windows  opening  to  the  corridors  should  be  plugged  open  one  inch,  and  the 
windows  across  the  corridors  should  be  always  open. 

The  bottom  of  the  doors  in  the  closets,  bath-rooms,  and  some  of  the  wards,  should  be 
bored  with  holes. 

Air  bricks  are  needed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  in  some  of  the  wards. 

Some  efficient  means  must  be  taken  to  perfectly  ventilate  the  water-closets  and  bath- 
rooms, at  the  end  of  the  wards  in  the  back  infirmary,  or  it  would  be  better  if  these  rooms 
could  be  extended  into  projections  on  either  side. 

5.  The  defects  in  the  furniture  and  comforts,  already  pointed  out,  should  be  supplied 
without  further  delay.  Lavatories  are  needed.  Cocoa  fibre  matting  should  be  placed 
upon  all  the  iron  lath  bedsteads,  and  the  flock  should  be  teased  in  a  systematic  manner. 
Slipper,  hip,  and  foot  baths,  should  be  supplied,  as  also  night  chairs,  with  arms;  and 
water  shoots  should  be  built. 

6.  A  paid  day  nurse  should  be  appointed  to  the  aged  and  infirm  wards,  one  paid  night 
nurse  for  the  two  infirmaries,  and  another  for  the  aged  and  infirm  wards. 

The  paid  nurses  alone  should  give  both  stimulants  and  medicines. 

7.  A  new  arrangement  is  needed,  in  reference  to  the  medical  officer,  so  that  the  acting 
officer  should  be  also  the  responsible  medical  officer.  He  might  be  appointed  medical 
officer  conjointly  with  the  present  one,  if  that  should  be  desired. 

The  guardians  should  find  all  drugs,  and  the  salary  should  be  increased. 

The  system  pursued  here  of  dividing  one  pint  of  wine  into  eight  glasses  is  peculiar, 
and  clearly  dates  back  to  the  period  before  the  introduction  of  the  imperial  pint  of  20  oz., 
10  glasses  should  be  obtained  of  2  oz.  each  from  the  pint. 

8.  It  is  most  desirable  to  endeavour  to  lower  the  windows,  or  raise  the  floors,  so  that 
the  inmates  may  look  out. 

9.  Padded  rooms  should  be  prepared. 

10.  The  following  is  the  number  of  beds  which  should  be  placed  in  each  ward  : 


No. 

of 

Ward. 

Class  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to 
which  Appropriated. 

No. 

of 

Beds. 

No. 

of 

Ward. 

Clas-  of  Inmates,  or  Purpose  to 
which  Appropriated. 

No. 

of 

Beds. 

Infirmary : 

Back  Infirmary— continued. 

23 
22 
25 

Women's  sick  ward 
Ditto     -     ditto 
Ditto     -     ditto 

3  or  4 
2 

1 

266 
27 

27a 

Nurse's  room  (used  as  sick  ward) 
Women  and  children's  sick  ward 
Women's  sick  ward 

26 

10 

Ditto     -     ditto 
Ditto     -     ditto 

1  or  2 
4  or  5 

Principal  Building: 

18 
17 

Women's  lying-in  ward   - 
Women's  labour  ward 

3  or  4 

1  or2 

22 
23 

Men's  sick  and  infirm  ward 
Ditto       -       -       ditto 

9  or  10 

7 

o 

Men's  sick  ward     - 

2 

25 

Ditto       -       -       ditto 

9  or  10 

la 

2b 

2c 

29 

29  a 

29  6 

Ditto    -    ditto      - 
Ditto    -    ditto      - 
Ditto    -   ditto      - 
Ditto    -    ditto      - 
Ditto    -    ditto     - 
Ditto    -    ditto      - 

4 
2  or  3 
1 
4 
3 
3 

15 
It 
13 
12 
16 
18 

Women's  sick  and  infirm  ward  - 
Ditto       ...     ditto     - 
Ditto       ...     ditto     - 
Ditto       ...     ditto     - 
Ditto       -.-     ditto     - 
Dilto       -                     ditto     - 

10 
4  or  5 
6  or  7 
9  or  10 
9  or  10 
6 

Back  Infirmary 

19 
11 

Ditto       ....     ditto     - 
Ditto       ...     ditto     - 

9  or  10 
9  or  10 

(For  infectious  cases) : 

11a 

Ditto       ...     ditto     - 

4  or  5 

Children's  sick  ward 

9 

Ditto       ...     ditto     - 

4  or  5 

26  a 

Ditto     -     ditto 
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COPIES  of  a  Letter  dated  the  16th  day  of  August  1866,  and  addressed  by 
the  Poor  Law  Board  to  their  Medical  Officer,  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  instructing 
him  to  visit  Five  or  Six  Workhouses  in  each  of  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors' 
Districts  (not  including  the  Metropolis),  and  to  report  upon  the  Sufficiency 
of  the  existing  Arrangements  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  the  Sick  Poor 
in  such  Workhouses  ; — And,  of  the  Report  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  dated 
the  15th  day  of  April  1867,  and  made  in  pursuance  of  the  above-mentioned 
Instructions,  after  visiting  Forty-eight  Workhouses  situate  in  various  parts 
of  England  and  Wales;  together  with  the  Appendix  to  such  Report, 
containing  Dr.  Smith's  Observations  on  each  of  the  Workhouses  in 
question. 


Letter  from  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  their  Medical  Officer,  Dr.  Edward  S??iith. 

Poor  Law  Board,  Whitehall,  S.  W., 
Sir,  16  August  1866. 

The  President  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  the  arrangements  for  the 
reception,  care,  and  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  in  the  country  workhouses  are 
generally  sufficient.  V\  ith  this  view  he  requests  you,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Inspector  of  the  district,  to  visit  some  five  or  six  workhouses  in  each  dis- 
trict, and  to  report  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  existing  arrangements  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  in  such  workhouses.  The  Board  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  particularise  the  workhouses  in  each  district  which 
you  should  visit,  as  they  think  the  selection  of  the  workhouses  will  be  best  made 
in  consultation  between  you  and  the  Inspector  of  the  district. 

I  am,  &c. 
To  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  (signed)         H.  Fleming, 

Medical  Officer  to  the  Poor  Law  Board.  Secretary. 
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on  the  Sufficiency  of  the  existing  Arrangements  for  the  Care  and  Treatment 
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England  and  Wales. 
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Poor  Law  Board,  Whitehall,  S.  \V\, 
Sir,  15  April  1867. 

In  conformity  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  of  16th  August 
1866,  by  which  I  was  requested  "  to  visit  some  five  or  six  workhouses  in  each 
district,  and  to  report  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  existing  arrangements  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  in  such  workhouses,"  I  have  the  honour  to 
report  as  follows  : — 

On  proceeding  to  make  the  inspection  I  conferred  with  the  Inspector  of  each 
district,  and  in  nearly  all  instances  my  colleagues  were  so  good  as  to  accom- 
pany me. 

The  selection  of  workhouses  for  the  inquiry  was  a  matter  of  no  little  diffi- 
culty, since  it  implied  that  it  should  result  in  representative  institutions, 
and  should  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  Report  would  fairly  indicate 
the  state  of  all  the  workhouses  in  the  different  districts  of  England. 
Having  regard  to  the  great  differences  which  exist  in  the  construction, 
size,  and  internal  arrangements  of  workhouses,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  them  are  old,  and  were  built  under  Gilbert's  Act,  or  other 
authority  anterior  to  the  present  Poor  Law  jurisdiction,  it   seemed  impossible 
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that  it  should  fulfil  the  condition  of  supplying  averages  which  would  be 
satisfactory  either  to  the  Inspectors,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
workhouses,  or  to  the  readers  of  this  report,  who  would  he  ignorant  on  that 
head,  and  unable  of  their  own  knowledge  to  estimate  the  fairness  of  the  selection. 
Hence,  I  do  not  think  that  the  selection  can  be  accepted  as  necessarily  indicating 
a  fair  average  of  all  the  workhouses  on  the  basis  of  fitness  for  the  treatment  of 
the  sick. 

But  there  were  other  grounds  which  were  more  determinate,  and  more  likely 
to  lead  to  the  choice  of  representative  institutions.  Thus  the  workhouses  were 
divisible  into  those  of  country  and  town  districts,  each  having  a  distinct  class 
of  inmates,  and,  for  the  most  part,  guardians  of  different  classes  ;  also  into  large 
and  small ;  into  those  having  separate  sick  wards  or  otherwise,  and  into  those 
making  separate  provision  for  infectious  cases,  or  otherwise. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  selection  was  based  upon  the  latter  grounds,  and  the 
reports  will  ofl'er  representative  workhouses  of  each  of  the  classes  thus  named  ; 
but  fitness  has  also,  in  some  instances,  been  the  reason  for  the  selection,  as  in 
those  districts  where  very  defective  or  very  good  workhouses  exist. 

In  giving  effect  to  your  wishes  I  have  carefully  inspected  all  the  wards  in 
which  sick  cases  were  placed,  and  have  noted  the  various  arrangements  which 
exist  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick.  I  have  in  all  cases  conversed  with 
the  paid  nurses,  where  such  have  been  appointed,  and,  whenever  practicable, 
without  previously  notifying  our  visit,  have  had  the  advantage  of  conferring 
with  the  medical  officer.  These  various  matters  will  he  found  treated  upon  an 
uniform  plan  in  short  reports  of  the  several  workhouses ;  and  a  return  has  also 
been  added  which  states  the  dimensions  of  the  various  wards,  and  the  number 
of  beds  which  are  and  should  be  placed  in  them. 

Whilst  making  the  inspection,  the  arrangements  for  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  were  matters  of  conversation  between  the  Inspectors  and  myself,  and  I  had 
the  privilege  of  offering  suggestions ;  but  my  instructions  did  not  empower  me 
to  offer  recommendations  to  the  Board  as  to  the  proper  remedies  for  existing 
defects  ;  and  as  the  object  of  the  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  sick 
wards  in  workhouses  generally,  rather  than  that  of  the  selected  workhouses  in 
particular,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  whole  system,  I  have  not 
spccijicalh/  pointed  out  the  defects  in  each  separate  report,  but  have  described 
the  facts  observed,  and  have  summed  up  the  whole  in  this  general  report. 

Moreover,  in  preparing  this  report,  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  analyze  the 
separate  reports  with  a  view  to  deduce  the  frequency  with  which  certain  con- 
ditions were  found,  since  such  would  be  useless,  unless  it  could  be  accepted  as 
a  correct  indication  of  the  average  of  all  workhouses  whether  thus  inspected  or 
otherwise.  Hence  there  are  essential  differences  in  character  between  this 
report  and  that  which  I  had  the  honour  to  prepare  upon  the  workhouses  in 
the  metropolitan  district. 

I  proceed  to  consider  in  proper  order  the  several  matters  which  are 
involved  in  the  question  of  sufficiency  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
sick,  and  to  suggest  such  remedies  for  existing  defects  as  the  extended  view 
of  the  Poor  Law  organisation  obtained  by  this  special  inspection  has 
suggested. 

The  subjects  which  I  propose  to  discuss  are  as  follows  :— 

1.  Classes  of  sick  eases. 

2.  Officers  in  charge. 

3.  Site  of  the  workhouse,  and  arrangements  for  exercise. 

4.  Character  and  construction  of  wards. 

5    Separate  sick  wards  and  detached  sick  wards. 

G.  Sanitary  appliances,  as  cleaning,  waterclosets,  baths,  lavatories,   and 

kitchens. 

/.  Nurses'  apartments. 

8.  Furniture  for  the  wards. 

9.  Medical  appliances. 

10.  Dietary,  cooking,  and  distribution  of  food. 

1.— Classes  of  Sick  Cases. 
In  all  workhouses,  whether  large  or  small,  in  country  or  in  town,  the  classes 
of  sick  are  really  the  same,  but  the  absolute  and  relative  numbers  of  each  vary 
greatly. 
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Sex. 

A.  The  first  division  is  that  of  sex,  and  it  is  requisite,  in  reference  to  every 
class  but  the  lying-in  cases  and  young  sick  children,  to  make  separate  provision 
for  the  two  sexes. 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  two  sexes  is  not  uniform  in  town  and  country, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  number  of  males  largely  exceeds  that  of  females  in 
country  districts,  whilst  the  contrary  relation  exists  in  very  large  towns. 

The  disproportion  of  the  numbers  of  the  two  sexes  causes  inconvenience  in 
many  workhouses,  since,  whilst  the  total  provision  for  the  sick  when  regarded 
as  one  body  may  be  sufficient,  that  for  the  more  numerous  sex  is  often  deficient, 
and  the  excess  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  sick  wards  appropriated  to  the  other 
sex.  Moreover,  the  relative  proportions  vary  with  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
as  it  frequently  occurs  that  defective  accommodation  for  the  more  numerous 
sex  exists  only  for  a  small  part  of  the  year,  the  guardians  do  not  readily  admit 
the  urgency  of  the  necessity  for  space  which  would  be  unoccupied  during  five- 
sixths  of  the  year. 

Ordinary  Class. 

B.  The  sick  are  further  divided  into  the  ordinary  and  special  cases.  The 
ordinary  sick  constitute  probably  five-sixths  of  the  whole,  and  to  them  nearly 
all  the  sick  wards  are  appropriated.     They  consist  of  two  classes, — 

1st.  The  aged  and  infirm  who  are  placed  upon  the  books  of  the  medical  officer 
chiefly  that  they  may  have  the  advantage  of  a  nurse,  or  for  the  permanent  or 
recurring  ailments  of  old  age.  They  are  by  far  the  more  numerous  class,  and 
comfortable  beds,  warmth,  and  sufficient  aid  from  a  nurse  are  the  chief  require- 
ments for  them.  They  do  not  all  emit  offensive  emanations,  and  the  power  they 
have  to  vitiate  the  air  by  respiration  is  scarcely  one-half  of  that  of  persons  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  and  hence  large  space  should  be  subordinated  to  considera- 
tions of  warmth  ;  and  as  their  faculties  of  observation  are  inactive,  and  quietude, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  is  that  which  they  most  desire,  very  light  and  bright 
rooms  are  less  requisite  to  them  than  to  others. 

2nd.  Sick,  in  the  hospital  acceptation  of  the  term,  are,  however,  always  found 
in  workhouses,  but  are  extremely  few  in  the  country.  They  consist  of  a 
certain  variety  of  cases,  but  usually  the  diseases  are  of  a  chronic  character,  as 
consumption,  or  other  chest  disease,  and  debility.  In  the  larger  towns  this 
class  is  both  more  numerous  and  varied,  and  in  those  localities  where  the 
voluntary  hospital  accommodation  is  deficient  or  does  not  exist  acute  cases  are 
always  met  with. 

The  requirements  of  this  class  are,  in  addition  to  moderate  warmth,  those  of 
quietude,  cheerfulness,  constant  renewal  of  the  air,  good  nursing,  and  constant 
medical  attendance. 

Hence  occurs  a  difficulty  in  many  workhouses.  In  the  larger  ones  the  number 
of  cases  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  medical  officer  to  appropriate  some  wards  to 
the  aged  and  infirm  and  others  to  the  sick,  whilst,  in  the  smaller,  and  therefore 
in  the  majority  of  workhouses,  to  adopt  the  latter  course  would  be  to  place  a 
sick  person  in  a  room  alone,  and  thereby  virtually  to  deprive  him  of  many  com- 
forts. Such  isolation  may,  it  is  true,  be  useful  to  a  very  serious  and  acute 
case,  but  to  a  case  of  consumption  likely  to  live  for  many  months  it  would  be 
intolerable,  and  would  render  the  workhouse  ward  little  better  than  a  prison. 

Moreover,  in  very  large  workhouses,  the  sick  cases  are  further  divided  into 
medical  and  surgical,  and  are  placed  in  different  wards  ;  but  the  definition  is  in 
most  cases  arbitrary,  and  in  nearly  all  general  hospitals  the  same  ward  is  occu- 
pied by  both  medical  and  surgical  cases.  In  certain  localities  there  is  a  class  of 
surgical  cases  which  are  properly  treated  in  separate  wards,  viz.,  those  of  accidents, 
and  care  is  especially  required  that  all  the  sanitary  conditions  of  large  wards 
should  be  afforded  them.  To  place  cases  of  wounds  and  fractures  in  small  wards 
merely  to  maintain  a  techuical  classification  would  probably  lead  to  the  occur- 
ence of  pyaemia,  erysipelas,  and  the  other  evils  which  prevail  in  the  surgical 
wards  of  general  hospitals,  and  from  which  our  workhouses  are  almost  exempt. 

Practically,  therefore,  it  is  found  that  in  the  smaller  country  workhouses  all 

the  ordinary  sick  upon  the  medical  officer's  books,  whether  aged  and  infirm,  or 
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sick,  and  whether  medical  or  surgical,  are  placed  in  the  same  ward.  It  is  not, 
however,  so  universal  ;is  it  should  be,  that  the  accommodation  required  in  such 
circumstances  is  that  for  the  sick,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term,  and 
not  simply  that  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  When  the  latter  alone  is  found  the 
result  is  not  satisfactory,  but  with  the  former  no  class  is  injured. 

\  question  arises  under  this  head,  which  is  seldom  answered  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  any  number  of  persons,  viz.,  should  persons  who  are  very  ill  or  dying 
be  separated  from  the  others. 

The  reparation  of  such  cases  is  not  effected  in  general  hospitals,  and  there, 
if  anywhere,  it  should  have  long  ago  been  established,  had  it  been  believed  to 
be  beneficial.  The  objections  to  the  separation  when  death  is  near  are  the 
danger  of  removal,  and  the  depressing  effect  upon  the  patient  of  this  intima- 
tion of  approaching  death  ;  whilst  the  advantages  are  undoubtedly  those  of 
privacy  to  the  sufferer,  and  the  avoidance  of  shock  to  those  about  him.  As  to 
the  former  advantage,  it  becomes  small  in  that  large  number  of  cases  where 
the  aged  lie  in  a  dormant  state  several  days  before  death  ;  and  as  to  the  latter, 
the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  death,  with  the  apathetic  feelings  of  the 
aged,  renders  the  shock  almost  nil. 

Decency,  however,  demands  that  privacy  should  be  afforded  to  the  dying, 
as  by  the  use  of  a  low  screen,  or  by  separation  of  the  cases  ;  and  treatment 
renders  it  most  desirable  that  all  very  serious  and  acute  cases  should,  when 
practicable,  be  separated  from  others  at  the  period  when  the  danger  to  life  is 
great.  It  is  not  the  practice  to  place  dying  persons  in  separate  wards,  hut  in 
many  workhouses  screens  are  provided,  and  generally,  but  not  always,  placed 
around  the  bed  of  the  dying.  In  some  workhouses  there  are  separate  wards 
in  which  cases  of  serious  illness  are  isolated,  but  the  practice  is  not  at  all 
general. 

Special  Classes. 

(1.)  Lyincj-in  Cases. — One  or  more  lying-in  wards  are  provided  in  every 
workhouse,  and  lying-in  cases  are  kept  quite  separate  from  others  for  a  certain 
period  after  childbirth. 

There  is  some  difference  in  various  workhouses  in  two  particulars,  viz., 
whether  pregnant  women  awaiting  their  confinement  should  sleep  in  the  lying- 
in  ward,  and  at  what  period  after  childbirth  the  mother  may  mix  with  the 
ordinary  cases. 

In  reference  to  the  former,  I  do  not  doubt  that  where  there  are  several  lying- 
in  cases,  and  several  pregnant  women  in  the  workhouse  at  the  same  time,  they 
should  not  sleep  in  the  same  room,  because  the  former  require  quietude  and 
isolation,  which  could  scarcely  be  obtained  with  the  latter  ;  and  hence  that  the 
pregnant  women  should  be  placed  in  a  room  specially  appropriated  to  them  if 
their  number  be  sufficiently  large,  or  be  mixed  with  the  other  able-bodied 
women.  When,  however,  the  number  of  both  classes  is  very  small,  so  that  but 
one  lying-in  case  occurs  at  a  time,  either  course  may  be  adopted. 

The  amount  of  accommodation  to  be  afforded  to  lying-in  cases  must  depend 
upon  their  number,  but  wherever  several  occur  at  the  same  time  a  day-room 
should  also  be  provided  for  their  use,  and  the  space  in  both  rooms  should  be 
ample  and  the  ventilation  good,  to  enable  the  emanations  from  both  mother 
and  child  to  be  easdy  removed  from  the  air.  The  temperature  of  the  ward 
should  be  equal  to  that  of  all  sick  wards,  viz.  58°  to  62°. 

The  bedsteads  should  be  not  of  less  width  than  three  or  three  and-a-half 
feet,  and  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  furniture  of  a  sick  ward  there  should  be 
Mackintosh  sheeting  to  each  bed,  and  one  or  more  rocking  chairs. 

(2.)  Children  .—Wherever  there  are  several  sick  children  ill  at  one  time, 
whether  continually  or  temporarily,  a  separate  ward  should  be  appropriated  to 
them,  since  with  proper  supervision  by  nurses  they  thus  receive  better  attention, 
and  are  more  comfortable  than  when  placed  in  the  adult  wards.  When,  however, 
the  number  is  so  small  that  to  place  them  in  a  separate  ward  would  render 
them  dull,  and  prevent  due  attention  to  them,  they  should  not  be  separated. 
Hence  it  is  only  in  the  larger  workhouses  that  separate  children's  wards  are 
practically  useful ;  but  in  their  absence  1  do  not  think  that  it  is  useful  for 
children,  under  seven  yeais  of  age,  to  be  scattered  about  in  the  aged  and  infirm 
wards. 

Whether  one  or  two  sick  children  should  sleep  in  one  bed  must  depend  upon 

the 
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the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  age  of  the  child.  When  the  disease  is 
neither  severe  nor  contagious,  and  the  weather  cold  and  the  children  young, 
two  may  be  placed  in  one  bed;  but  except  in  the  case  of  quite  young  children 
it  is  much  better  that  each  should  sleep  alone,  and  in  no  case;  whatever  should 
three  be  placed  in  the  same  bed.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  furniture  of  the 
ward,  there  should  be  some  Macintosh  sheeting,  with  and  without  funnels,  and 
little  arm-chairs,  with  and  without  rockers,  besides  toys,  pictures,  and  other 
objects  of  amusement. 

I  think  it  light  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  skin  disease  among  the 
children  is  much  too  prevalent. 

(3.)  Venereal. — Whenever  it  is  practicable,  inmates  of  this  class  should  be 
warded  separately ;  not  so  much  for  the  treatment  of  their  disease  as  for  the 
separation  of  persons  who  carry  the  evidences  of  profligacy  with  them,  and 
who  are  unfit  to  mix  with  ordinary  cases. 

Moreover,  if  there  be  any  cases  which  should  feel  the  loss  of  sympathy, 
it  is  this  class,  and  to  isolate  them  is  not  in  itself  an  improper  mode  of 
expressing  it. 

It  is  very  repelling,  on  entering  the  venereal  wards  at  some  of  our  sea- 
port workhouses,  to  find  a  number  of  mere  boys  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
men  over  50  years  of  age  on  the  other ;  and  in  reference  to  the  prostitutes  on 
the  female  side,  no  one  can  doubt  the  impropriety  of  allowing  them  to  mix  with 
the  ordinary  inmates. 

There  are  several  parts  of  the  country  where  many  cases  of  this  kind 
are  found  in  the  workhouses,  as  near  seaports,  large  towns,  barracks,  and 
camps,  and  the  number  is  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  the  authorities  in 
appropriating  special  wards  and  yards  for  their  use  ;  but,  in  the  majority  of 
the  country  workhouses,  the  number  rarely  exceeds  one  or  two  at  a  time,  and 
it  is  found  difficult  to  separate  them  from  the  others.  As,  however,  there  are, 
or  should  be,  itch  or  other  separation  wards  in  every  workhouse  kept  in  a  state 
fit  for  the  reception  of  such  cases,  there  is  no  reason  why  venereal  cases  should 
not  be  placed  there  also,  with  such  exceptions  for  special  reasons  as  the  medical 
officer  may  think  fit. 

(4.)  Offensive  and  Disagreeable. — There  are  three  classes  of  cases  which 
should  be  treated  under  this  head,  and  placed  in  separate  wards,  viz.,  the  cases 
of  old  people  who  involuntarily  pass  their  urine  when  in  bed,  or  when  dressed; 
those  of  comparatively  recent  sore  legs,  in  which  offensive  discharges  still  occur ; 
and  those,  as  cancer  of  the  face,  in  which  not  only  the  discharges  are  offensive, 
but  the  appearance  of  the  person  is  exceedingly  repulsive  to  others.  The  rule 
should  be  rigidly  maintained  that  cases  which  are  offensive  to  others  should  not 
he  mixed  with  ordinary  cases. 

In  small  workhouses  one  separation  ward  is  sufficient  for  sick  cases  of  either 
sex,  but  in  large  ones  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  first  class,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  aged  persons  who  scarcely  can  leave  their  ward,  should  be  placed 
by  themselves,  and  the  other  two  classes  be  separated  from  them.  At  pre- 
sent every  large  workhouse  has  such  separation  wards,  and  even  in  the  smaller 
ones  some  attempt  at  isolation  is  made,  but  much  further  improvement  may  yet 
be  effected. 

The  character  of  separation  wards  is  generally  inferior  to  that  of  ordinary 
sick  wards,  in  reference  to  the  access  of  light  and  air,  and  to  general  conve- 
nience ;  whereas,  in  reference  to  the  means  of  ventilation,  they  should  be  the 
best  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  much  improvement  is  needed.  Besides  the 
ordinary  furniture  of  the  wards,  there  should  be  waterproof  sheeting,  with  and 
without  funnels,  waterproof  beds,  plenty  of  linen,  and  other  especial  means  for 
cleanliness.  Waterproof  urinals  should  also  be  supplied  to  the  urinary  cases. 
There  is,  moreover,  no  necessity  that  these  wards  should,  as  at  present,  be  sup- 
plied with  the  worst  bedding  and  furniture  in  the  workhouse,  since,  by  the  use 
of  Mackintosh  sheeting  with  funnels,  and  with  proper  ventilation,  the  wards 
may  be  kept  clean  and  wholesome.  The  usual  bed-rugs  and  fairly  good  furni- 
ture should  always  be  provided. 

The  position  of  these  wards,  in  reference  to  the  other  sick  wards,  is  not  of 
great  importance,  but  they  should  not  be  so  far  removed  that  it  would  be  in- 
convenient to  the  nurse  and  matron  to  regularly  visit  them. 

When,  however,  there  are  many  offensive  cases,  a  certain  separation  of  the 
4.  A  4  wards 
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wards  is  needful,  whether  by  placing  them  at  the  end  of  the  infirmary,  or  on  a 
separate  floor,  or  in  a  separate  building  ;  and  in  the  latter  ease  it  will  often  be 
convenient  to  place  them  near  to  the  class  of  cases  to  be  next  referred  to. 

(5.)  Infectious. — There  are  three  classes  of  infectious  eases  for  which  pro- 
vision is  usually  made,  viz.,  itch,  fever,  and  small-pox. 

There  is  no  workhouse  in  which  there  are  not  some  cases  of  itch  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  number  varies  much,  and  bears  no  necessary  relation  to  the 
size  of  the  workhouse.  In  very  many  workhouses  they  are  separated  from 
the  general  sick,  hut  in  some  this  is  only  imperfectly  effected,  and  in  times  of 
pressure  bad  leg  or  other  offensive  cases,  or  venereal"  cases,  and  even  fever 
cases,  are  placed  in  the  same  ward,  and  sometimes,  but  most  rarely,  at  the  same 
time. 

The  itch  ward  is  often  a  low,  dull,  wretched-looking  place,  probably  a  build- 
ing like  an  outhouse,  or  a  small  leau-to  of  some  kind,  and  the  furniture  is 
very  old  and  dirty,  and  the  whole  aspect  repelling.  This  occurs  partly  from  a 
sense  of  disgust  at  the  nature  of  the  cases,  but  chiefly  in  order  that  the  old 
treatment  by  sulphur  ointment  may  be  carried  out  without  injury  to  good  bed- 
ding and  furniture.  The  treatment  by  the  solution  of  sulphur  and  lime  is  not 
at  all  general,  and  when  applied,  is  often  done  so  inefficiently  as  not  to  kill  the 
itch  insect,  and  therefore  not  to  cure  the  itch.  In  a  few  workhouses  itch  cases 
are,  however,  efficiently  treated  with  the  solution,  and  are  not  kepi  in  bed,  but 
being  dressed  in  their  own  clothes,  mix  with  the  other  cases,  and  are  discharged 
cured  in  two  or  three  days.  In  many  workhouses  the  treatment  is  prolonged 
for  weeks,  and  the  state  of  the  ward  is  disgusting. 

Much  improvement  is,  I  think,  needed,  as  by  the  employment  of  proper 
nurses,  the  avoidance  of  the  use  of  ointment  when  practicable,  and  the  supply 
of  sheets,  decent  bedding  and  furniture ;  but  whilst  under  treatment,  1  think 
that  these  cases  should  be  kept  separate  from  ordinary  cases,  and  the  wards 
should  be  in  a  certain  degree  isolated. 

Fever  and  small- pox  cases  are  treated  in  the  same  ward  in  all  the  smaller 
workhouses,  but,  except  in  most  rare  instances,  the  two  do  not  occupy  the  same 
room  at  the  same  time.  The  instances  are  extremely  few  where  the  guardians 
admit  such  cases  from  without,  and  the  exceptions  are  only  those  of  great 
urgency,  as  when  the  applicant  is  a  tramp  or  other  person  without  a  home, 
or  where,  from  destitution,  he  cannot  maintain  one.  Cases  of  this  class 
occurring  amongst  the  out-door  poor  are  usually  treated  at  their  own  homes ; 
but  in  the  large  towns,  and  even  in  some  country  districts,  special  provision  is 
made  for  fever  or  small-pox  cases  in  special  institutions,  or  in  special  wards  in 
the  county  hospitals,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  out-door  paupers  are  sent 
here. 

In  the  large  towns,  with  but  few  exceptions,  there  are  fever  wards,  or  there 
is  a  separate  fever  hospital  attached  to  the  workhouse,  as  in  Manchester,  which 
in  themselves  are  important  institutions,  and  have  a  special  class  of  officers 
appropriated  to  them.  In  a  large  majority  of  the  country  workhouses  there 
are  also  special  fever  wards,  which  in  some  cases  constitute  a  part  of  the  sick 
wards  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  but  usually  they  are  a  separate  and  de- 
tached building,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  not  so  many  as  one  case  of  fever  is 
admitted  into  each  of  them  in  a  year. 

Hence  the  practice  in  reference  to  this  class  of  cases  varies  as  follows  : — 

1 .  Generally  the  out-door  cases  are  treated  at  their  own  houses. 

2.  Some  are  sent  to  the  fever  hospitals,  or  to  the  fever  wards  of  the 
general  hospitals,  and  a  subscription  is  paid  by  the  guardians  to  such 
institutions. 

3.  The  others  are  admitted  into  the  workhouse,  and  the  number  depends 
upon  several  conditions  ;  as,  for  example,  upon  the  views  of  the  guardians 
as  to  the  propriety  of  admitting  them,  upon  the  repugnance  or  otherwise 
of  the  out-door  poor  to  be  admitted,  upon  the  destitution  of  the  applicant, 
upon  the  number  of  tramps  who  apply  at  the  workhouse,  upon  the  want 
of  accommodation  for  such  cases  in  the  voluntary  hospitals,  and  upon  the 
density  and  poverty  of  the  town  populations  near  to  the  workhouse.  In 
addition  to  all  these  there  is  also  the  essential  one  of  the  existence  or 
otherwise  of  an  unusual  number  of  such  cases  among  the  population. 

Fever 
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Fever  and  small-pox  cases  most  rarely,  if  ever,  originate  within  the  work- 
house, and  therefore  the  fever  wards  are  scarcely  needful  for  their  use ;  but 
sometimes,  after  such  cases  have  been  admitted  from  without,  the  disease  has 
spread,  and  proved  fatal  to  some  of  the  nurses  or  inmates. 

Hence,  practically,  the  small -pox  and  fever  wards  in  many  country  workhouses 
remain  empty  for  months  or  years  together,  and  when  cases  are  admitted  into 
them,  it  is  from  without  the  workhouse. 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  course  pursued  by  the  guardians  in 
country  workhouses  is  a  wise  one,  and  whether  it  would  not  further  tend  to 
save  life  and  cost  if  a  greater  number  of  fever  cases  were  admitted  to  the  fever 
wards.  It  is  stated  that  the  houses  of  the  poor  are  unfit  for  the  treatment  of 
such  cases,  and  are  but  too  fitted  for  the  spread  of  the  disease ;  and  further, 
that,  the  wife  and  children  are  not  good  nurses,  and  that  the  food,  stimulants, 
and  medical  comforts  which.sueh  cases  need  are  not  supplied.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  stated  that  home  has  attractions  which,  except  in  extreme 
cases,  are  all-powerful;  that  the  wife,  with  all  her  defects,  has  often  the  great 
advantage  of  affection  and  devotion  ;  that  the  sick  will  admit  the  attention  of 
their  relatives  much  more  readily  than  that  of  strangers ;  that  the  guardians 
commonly  allow  payment  for  a  so-called  nurse  ;  that  the  medical  officer  attends 
the  sick  at  their  houses,  and  orders  very  largely  whatever  food  and  medical  1 
comforts  he  thinks  needful,  and  the  cases  are  extremely  few  in  which  he  is  now  ! 
fettered  by  the  guardians  ;  and,  above  all  that  the  results  of  house  treatment 
of  nearly  all  cases  of  sickness  are  favourable  as  compared  with  those  of  hospital 
treatment. 

Hence  the  argument  has  two  sides.  At  the  same  time  I  am  of  opinion  that 
a  much  further  extension  of  the  system  of  admitting  such  cases  is  advisable 
under  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  During  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic. 

2.  Where  fever  is  spreading  in  a  family. 

3.  Where  there  is  manifestly  destitution  and  deficiency  of  the  ordinary 
care  and  necessaries  found  amongst  the  poor. 

4.  Where  the  accommodation  at  the  workhouse    is  sufficient  both  in 
reference  to  space  and  nursing. 

5.  Where  the   guardians   possess  a  comfortable   special  conveyance  in 
which  to  remove  such  cases. 

6.  Where  the  removal  can  be  effected  early  and  safely. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  growing  disposition  amongst  guardians  to  reconsider  this 
question  ;  but  the  clearness  of  the  necessity  is  not  so  great,  or  public  opinion 
so  matured,  as  to  lead  to  the  expectation  that  this  will  be  at  once  effected. 
Moreover,  the  disease  is  very  variable  in  the  number  of  its  victims,  and  the 
variation  of  frequency  makes  a  permanent  organisation  upon  a  large  scale  less 
desirable. 

At  present,  the  arrangements  in  a  majority  of  workhouses  render  this  change 
undesirable,  for  without  a  certain  number  or  sick  cases  it  would  be  impossible 
to  maintain  a  paid  nurse  to  attend  to  them ;  and  praetically,  with  the  very  small 
number  of  cases,  a  pauper  nurse  has  the  immediate  care,  and  the  paid  nurse 
affords  only  a  very  general  supervision.  It  is  also  very  evident  that  the  infectious 
character  of  the  disease  renders  it  undesirable  that  the  same  persons  should 
have  duties  to  perform  both  in  the  fever  wards  and  in  other  parts  of  the  work- 
house, and  hence  the  question  resolves  itself  thus  :  shall  the  fever  wards  be 
upon  a  scale  to  warrant  the  employment  of  persons  in  them  exclusively,  or  shall 
a  system  be  pursued  which  practically  excludes  all  but  the  really  destitute  from 
the  workhouse?  There  is  at  present-  not  much  difficulty  in  the  extreme  con- 
ditions of  very  large  towns  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  agricultural  country  unions 
on  the  other ;  but  there  are  many  intermediate  places  where  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient accommodation  for  this  important  class  in  the  voluntary  hospitals  or  in 
the  workhouse  fever  wards,  and  where,  therefore,  an  undue  proportion  are 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  these  institutions.  I  am  of  opinion  that  every- 
where the  guardians  should  subscribe  to  the  general  or  special  hospitals  for  the 
largest  number  of  cases  which  can  be  admitted,  or  which  desire  admission,  and 
that  where  this  fails,  further  provision  should  be  made  by  the  extension  of  fever 
wards  at  the  workhouse,  and  by  an  enlargement  of  the  system  of  admission 

4.  B  therein. 
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therein.  An  undue  degree  of  fear  as  to  the  danger  of  admitting  fever  eases 
exists  in  the  minds  of  guardians,  and  they  should  be  informed  that  as  infection 
can  pass  from  the  body  of  a  patient  only  through  a  very  few  feet,  there  is  but 
little  danger  of  spreading  the  disease  if  the  cases  be  isolated,  whilst  the  danger 
of  communicating  the  disease  really  depends  upon  persons  passing  between  the 
patient  and  others. 

On  inviting  the  opinion  of  the  medical  ilhcers  of  country  unions,  I  found  it 
divided  as  to  the  propriety  of  removing  fever  eases  from  their  houses;  and  the 
medical  officers  of  the  workhouses  objected  to  any  considerable  introduction  of 
them  to  the  workhouses  unless  their  salary  were  increased,  since  they  regard 
them  as  the  patients  of  the  district  medical  officers. 

But  whatever  view  may  be  taken  by  the  guardians  in  this  matter,  I  think 
that  special  fever  and  smallpox  wards  for  either  sex  should  be  provided  at 
every  workhouse. 

The  question  of  the  isolation  of  fever  cases,  and  the  position  of  the  fever 
wards,  very  generally  engages  the  attention  of  guardians.  In  reference  to  the 
former,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  many  general  hospitals  fever  cases  are 
placed  in  the  same  wards  with  ordinary  cases,  and  it  is  objectionable  to  con- 
gregate any  large  number  of  infectious  ccses  together.  1  his  course  has  been 
based  upon  the  ascertained  facts,  that  both  the  danger  of  infection  and  the 
mortality  increase  disproportionately  as  the  number  of  cases  within  an  area  is 
increased  ;  and  with  a  considerable  number  of  cases  on  an  area  no  sanitary 
arrangement  whatever  can  prevent  the  spread  of  infection  in  a  degree  at  all 
equal  to  that  which  occurs  with  the  wide  separation  or  the  isolation  of  eases. 
It  is  not  simply  a  problem  of  space  and  ventilation. 

It  has  also  been  observed  in  certain  workhouses  that  where  one  or  two  fever 
cases  have  been  placed  in  ordinary  wards  with  ordinary  cases,  and  double  the 
usual  floor  space  allowed,  no  spread  of  the  disease  has  occurred. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  necessity  for  the  isolation  of  cases  of  fever  is 
not  so  generally  admitted  by  hospital  authorities  (and  therefore  by  experi- 
ence) as  has  been  of  late  affirmed  :  but,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  it  may 
not  be  doubted  that  separation  and  isolation  are  more  fitted  for  the  arrange- 
ments of  a  workhouse  than  for  the  more  perfectly  organised  system  of  general 
hospitals.  Of  the  two  plans  of  entirely  preventing  by  isolation  the  possibility  of 
infection  passing  to  the  ordinary  inmates,  or  of  allowing  the  bare  possibility  by 
the  opposite  course,  one  cannot  but  prefer  the  former,  provided  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  aggregation  of  cases  are  not  such  as  to  lead  to  an  undue  mortality 
among  the  cases  themselves. 

1  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  in  workhouses  fever  and  small-pox  cases  should 
be  always  separated  from  the  other  inmates,  and  placed  in  separate  wards. 

As  to  the  position  of  the  wards,  is  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  in  a  sepa- 
rate building  ?  or,  other  conditions  being  suitable,  may  they  constitute  a  part 
of  the  ordinary  sick  wards  r 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  danger  of  communicating  fever  to  distant 
persons  depends  less  upon  the  patient  than  upon  those  who  pass  from  the 
patient  to  others,  and  hence  the  question  resolves  itself  into  that  of  isolation. 
It  is  quite  as  possible  to  isolate,  fever  wards  in  an  infirmary  as  to  have  separate 
fever  buildings  isolated,  but  when  the  fever  wards  are  very  near  to,  and,  in  leed, 
from  a  part  of  the  ordinary  wards,  the  communication  between  them  is  likely 
to  be  more  frequent  than  is  desirable  ;  and  hence,  whilst  either  course  may  be 
equally  good,  and  each  case  should  be  specially  consider  d,  it  is  probable  that  a 
separate  building  will  usually  be  safer  than  even  isolated  fever  wards. 

As  to  the  distance  of  the  fever  wards  from  the  main  building: — 

There  has,  1  think,  in  many  instances  been  a  serious  error  committed  in 
placing  them  so  far  from  the  apartments  of  the  officers  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  latter  to  visit  them,  and  particularly  in  unfavourable  weather ;  and 
hence  there  is  a  strong  inducement  to  leave  this  most  serious  class  of  cases  to 
the  care  of  pauper  inmates.  This  has  arisen  from  the  fear  already  referred  to, 
and  probably  the  fear  30  years  ago  was  much  better  grounded  than  at  present, 
since  the  proportion  of  typhus  to  typhoid  cases  was  then  probably  greater. 

The  evil  of  such  an  arrangement  is  nil,  or  not  great  when  the  fever  establish- 
ment is  sufficiently  large  to  possess  all  its  requirements  within  itself;  but  it  is 
very  great  in  the  large  majority  of  country  unions,  where  the  kitchen  and  the 
nurses'  and  the  matrons'  apartments  are  100  to  500  yards  distant. 

Having 
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Having  regard,  therefore,  to  the  facts  just  mentioned,  it  is,  I  think,  most 
important  that  the  fever  wards  should  not  be  far  removed  from  the  sick  wards, 
and  that  by  covered  ways  or  other  conveniences  every  facility  for  the  visits  of 
the  paid  officers  should  be  aflbrded. 

Fever  wards  should,  if  possible,  be  on  the  first  floor,  and  be  well  exposed  to 
the  action  of  wind  and  sun.     The  ventilation  should  be  perfect. 

I  have  not,  in  the  foregoing  enumeration,  referred  specially  to  the  class  of 
lunatics,  since  all  acute  cases  are  sent  to  lunatic  asylums,  and,  generally ,  of 
those  remaining  only  such  are  accounted  sick  as  require  special  attendance. 
Usually  these  sick  cases  are  treated  in  ihe  ordinary  wards,  and  when  they  suffer 
from  an  exacerbation  of  tneir  malady  they  are  removed  to  the  asylums.  I 
found  at  Dudley  that  better  accommodation  was  much  needed  for  this  class,  and 
there  was  a  general  complaint  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  lunatic  asylums  for 
the  reception  of  the  acute  cases. 

2. — The  Officers  in  charge  of  the  Sick. 

I  now  proceed  to  offer  some  rema  ks  upon  the  officers  who  are  attached  to 
the  sick  department  of  workhouses. 

There  are  extremely  few  workhouse  infirmaries  which  have  a  special  master 
or  matron,  but  those  officers  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  whole  work- 
house. 

Both  are  presumed  to  visit  the  sick  wards  daily  ;  the  master  to  inquire  into 
their  general  state,  the  state  of  the  building,  and  the  nursing  arrangements  on 
the  men's  side  ;  whilst  the  matron  specially  supervises  the  women's  side,  and 
inquires  into  the  cleanliness,  linen,  food,  and  supplies  generally,  the  state  of  the 
patients,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  nursing.  She  is  also  practically  regarded  as 
the  superintendent  nurse,  and  in  such  workhouses  as  have  no  paid  nurse  she 
has  the  direct  responsibility  of  nursing  the  patients. 

Such  duties  are  both  numerous  and  onerous,  and  it  is  impossible  that  they 
can  be  very  efficiently  discharged  if  those  officers  have  also  the  care  of  the 
administration  of  the  whole  workhouse.  Even  with  the  greatest  fitness  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  they  can  have  only  a  general  supervision  of  the  sick  in 
any  but  the  really  small  workhouses,  and  even  in  the  latter,  as  the  guardians 
do  not  always  appoint  a  porter  or  any  other  paid  officer  than  the  master,  matron, 
and  schoolmistress,  their  care  of  the  sick  must  be  nominal  rather  than  real. 

At  the  same  time  their  presence  in  maintaining  order  and  their  observation 
of  the  material  wants  of  the  wards  and  the  building  seems  to  me  to  be  quite 
needful. 

The  efficiency  with  which  their  duties  are  discharged  necessarily  varies  much, 
hut  there  is  one  remark  of  very  general  application  which  may  be  made,  viz., 
that  in  no  instance  should  they  wait  to  supply  wants  until  the  patients  ask  for 
them.  They  should  be  themselves  acquainted  with  every  want,  and  should  have 
greater  liberty  than  at  present  in  supplying  all  minor  ones,  and  remedying  small 
dejects,  without  waiting  for  direct  instructions  from  the  guardians.  To  the  absence 
of  this  authority  may  be  prop*  rly  attributed  the  continuance  of  minor  defects 
in  furniture  and  ventilation  which  do  not  come  directly  under  the  cognisance  of 
the  guardians  at  their  hasty  visits- 

The  Nurse. 

The  feeling  is  now  very  general  throughout  the  country  that  paid  nurses 
should  be  appointed  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  a  very  large  number  have  been 
elected  within  a  very  recent  period.  In  very  large  or  moderately  sized  work- 
houses these  officers  exist,  but  in  numerous  small  country  workhouses  none 
have  been  appointed. 

There  are.  three  grounds  upon  which  the  guardians  base  their  hesitation  to 
appoint  paid  nurses,  viz.,  first,  that  in  small  workhouses  containing,  say,  less  than 
100  inmates  the  number  of  sick  is  very  small,  and  not  too  large  to  be  under  the 
direct  care  of  the  matron  ;  second,  that  of  the  so-called  sick,  five-sixths  at 
least  are  aged  and  infirm  who  require  no  special  skill  to  be  bestowed  upon 
them  ;  and,  third,  that  there  are  in  most  workhouses  one  or  more  women  who 
have  acted  as  nurses  for  many  years,  and  who  are  quite  as  competent  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  nurse  as  those  who  usually  apply  for  the  paid  office. 

4.  b  2  It 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  these  state- 
ments, and  that  cases  do  arise  in  which  the  argument  is  weighty. 

It  is  clear  that  there  may  be  a  limit  in  the  size  of  a  workhouse  within  which 
tin-  matron  could  efficiently  discharge  her  duties,  including  those  of  a  nurse, 
without  the  aid  of  a  paid  muse,  for  there  are  many  with  only  30  to  50  inmates 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  one  who 
is  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  matron  can  discharge  those  of  nurse  as 
well  as  paid  nurses  of  the  usual  quality.  Yet,  even  in  such  workhouses,  there 
are  always  some  inmates  who  are  permanently  confined  to  their  beds,  and  some, 
however  few,  who  are  seriously  ill  from  sickness  in  the  hospital  acceptation  of 
the  term.  Mori  over,  there  is  always  a  lying-in  ward  in  which  the  eases  need 
special  care,  and  there  are  fever  wards  into  which,  at  least  occasionally,  cases 
of  the  most  serious  nature  are  admitted.  Hence,  whether  the  numbers  be 
large  or  small,  there  will  be  some  who  will  require  the  skill  of  a  trained  nurse, 
and  who  will  need  it  many  times  a  day.  and  often  during  the  night.  Hearing 
in  mind  the  facts  that  the  matron  has  the  care  of  the  whole  establishment,  some 
part  of  which  pre-ses  heavily  at  certain  hours,  that  she  has  no  paid  servants, 
and  that  of  late  years  the  number  of  able-bodied  inmates  lias  so  diminished  that, 
she  has  not  enough  wherewith  to  perform  the  menial  duties  of  the  house,  and 
must  do  more  than  her  share  of  work  herself,  it  follows  that  the  care  of  the  sick 
must  really  devolve  upon  paupers,  and  that  even  in  a  small  workhouse  the 
matron  cannot  do  more  than  superintend  them  several  times  a  day.  If,  more- 
over, she  should  not  have  a  pauper  nurse  of  fair  skill,  and  if  she  should  herself 
have  young  children  who  demand  her  personal  attention,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  nursing  of  the  sick  will  be  very  imperfectly  performed. 

The  second  allegation,  viz.,  that  nearly  all  the  sick  are  simply  aged  and  infirm, 
is  quite  true,  and  were  it  not  so,  it  could  not  have  been  contemplated  that  the 
matron  could  discharge  the  duties  of  a  nurse,  and  it  is  only  that  fact  which 
rentiers  the  duties  in  the  least  possible. 

It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  also  to  remember  that  the  tendency  in 
past  years  has  been  to  fill  workhouses  with  the  aged  and  the  infirm,  and  to  con- 
vert them  into  asylums,  a  tendency  which  is  likely  to  continue. 

1  do  not  doubt  the  truth  of  the  third  allegation,  and  I  have  met  with  pauper 
nurses  who  have  been  employed  for  many  years,  and  have  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  medical  officer  and  the  sick.  There  is,  moreover,  nothing  intrinsically 
improbable  in  such  a  fact,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  guardians  generally 
should  not  be  able  to  greatly  increase  their  number.  It  is  too  hastily  assumed 
that  ad  the  female  inmates  of  a  workhouse  are  either  too  old  or  too  ill-conducted 
to  make  trustworthy  nurses  ;  but,  omitting  reference  to  the  fact  that  not  a  few 
had  previous  experience  in  nursing  before  their  admission,  it  is  needful  to  state 
that  there  are  many  respectable  persons  who  have  been  deserted  by  their  hus- 
bands, and  having  been  left  with  a  number  of  children,  had  no  alternative  but 
to  enter  the  workhouse.  Such  are  not  necessarily  old  or  of  bad  character,  but 
are  often  young  or  in  middle  life,  with  health  and  energy  which  they  cannot 
take  to  any  other  market,  since  they  cannot  leave  the  workhouse  and  take  their 
children  with  them.  Hence  they  are  as  effectually  restricted  to  the  workhouse 
as  if  it  were  a  prison,  and  as  in  most  cases  their  children  are  well  treated  and 
well  educated  whilst  in  the  workhouse,  they  become  resigned,  and  are  ready  to 
give  their  aid  in  performing  the  work  assigned  to  them.  Such  remain  in  the 
workhouse  for  many  years,  and  acquire  an  aptitude  for  nursing  quite  equal  to 
that  of  paid  nurses  in  general.  Here  is  material  from  which  efficient  nurses 
might  be  made,  and  I  cannot  but  regret  that  it  is  not  always  so  well  employed  as 
it  might  be. 

But  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  convert  such  persons  into  paid  nurses, 
and  if  they  are  fit  to  discharge  the  duties  of  nurse  they  should,  I  think,  be  re- 
moved from  the  rank  of  paupers,  and  installed  as  paid  officers.  This  has  been 
done  in  very  numerous  instances,  and  when  the  position,  rations,  and  apart- 
ments of  officers  are  assigned  to  them  they  increase  in  self-respect  and  efficiency, 
and  the  sick  inmates  soon  respect  them.  When,  however,  as  at  Uxbridge, 
these  paupers  do  not  have  separate  apartments  provided,  and  their  pay  is 
insufficient  to  enable  them  to  dress  properly,  they  do  not  gain  so  fully  as  is 
desirable  either  their  own  respect  or  the  confidence  of  the  sick. 

But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  both  pauper  nurses  and  nurses  who 
have  recently  been  paupers,  who  do  not  properly  understand  their  duties- 

Hence, 
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Hence,  upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  every  workhouse  there  should 
be  a  responsible,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  a  trained  nurse,  to  take  the  direct 
charge  of  the  sick,  and  that  where  there  are  sufficiently  good  pauper  nurses 
they  should  be  promoted  to  the  position  of  paid  officers. 

In  a  few  instances  I  found  the  nurse  performing  the  duties  of  assistant  matron 
also,  and  as  the  matron  usually  found  her  much  employment  in  the  latter 
capacity,  it  followed  that  the  duties  of  nurse  were  ill-discharged.  The  nurse 
should  have  no  duties  but  those  appertaining  to  the  sick. 

In  some  others,  as  at  Cranbrook,  the  nurse  was  required  to  wash  the  linen 
and  to  clean  the  floors  ;  in  fact,  to  perform  menial  offices ;  by  which  her  time 
was  unduly  occupied,  and  the  respect  of  the  sick  lessened. 

In  large  workhouses,  where  more  than  one  nurse  is  employed,  it  is  some- 
times the  practice  to  appoint  a  male  nurse  for  the  male  patients.  I  think  this 
should  never  be  allowed.  Male  nurses  are  never  employed  in  hospitals,  and  I 
know  of  no  quality,  as  nurses,  in  which  they  excel  women.  In  gentleness, 
patience,  cleanliness,  tidiness,  and  general  devotion  to  their  duties  they  are  far 
inferior  to  women,  and  wherever  there  is  a  male  nurse  the  wards  on  his  side 
will  bear  no  comparison  in  cleanliness  and  tidiness  with  those  on  the  female 
side. 

Workhouses  with  two  nurses  sometimes  have  a  man  and  his  wife,  a  course 
which  I  deem  inexpedient  ;  whilst  in  others  with  female  nurses  only,  each  has 
undivided  charge  of  one  side  of  the  infirmary,  or  one  is  regarded  as  an 
assistant  to  the  other,  and  the  chief  nurse  has  the  responsibility  of  the  whole. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  better  to  have  two  equal  and  competent  persons,  both 
with  defined  duties,  and  each  having  her  own  full  share  of  responsibility. 

In  such  cases  the  matron  is  presumed  to  exert  a  general  supervision,  but  not 
unfrequently  her  interference  is  resisted  by  the  nurse,  and  she  practically  limits 
her  attention  to  mere  inspection,  and  to  the  supply  of  needful  articles. 

This  division  of  authority  is  not  always  advantageous  to  the  good  working 
of  the  institution,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  duties  of  the  nurse  were 
so  far  extended  that  she  should  have  charge  of  all  the  linen  and  medical  appli- 
ances required  in  her  department,  and  be  responsible  for  the  proper  use  of 
them. 

When  numerous  paid  nurses  are  employed,  either  each  has  the  immediate 
responsibility  of  particular  wards,  and  the  matron  is  the  superintendent  of 
the  whole,  or  there  is  an  organisation  with  a  head  devoted  entirely  to  super- 
intendence. 

At  present  there  are  not  many  workhouses  where  there  is  a  complete  organi- 
sation apart  from  the  direct  action  of  the  matron.  At  the  new  infirmaries  at 
Chorlton  the  system  of  sister  nursing  has  been  established,  in  which  the  whole 
department  is  placed  in  the  charge  of  two  ladies,  who  are  appointed,  at  the  request 
of  the  guardians,  by  the.  Lady  Superior  of  the  house  of  the  Protestant  Religious 
Society  at  All  Saints,  Margaret-street.  They  wear  a  peculiar  habit,  and  under  the 
directions  of  the  medical  officer  undertake  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  nursing 
department.  The  matron  of  the  workhouse  has  but  little  duty  and  responsibility 
in  this  matter  beyond  that  of  a  general  housekeeper,  and  is  not  presumed  to 
exercise  any  direct  control. 

At  Liverpool  two  systems  of  nursing  are  adopted  in  the  same  workhouse.  In 
one  there  is  a  lady  superintendent  who  has  charge  of  the  whole  of  the  sick  men, 
and  directs  a  staff  of  paid  and  partially  trained  nurses.  In  the  other,  a  few 
paid  nurses  have  charge  of  the  female  sick,  and  have  a  considerable  number  of 
pauper  assistants,  whilst  the  whole  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  matron. 
The  details  in  reference  to  both  of  those  plans,  as  also  those  describing  the 
arrangements  at  Chorlton,  will  be  found  in  the  special  reports  of  those  work- 
houses ;  but  in  reference  to  the  Liverpool  workhouse  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
officers  and  master  may  be  cited,  viz.,  that  on  the  male  side  there  is  more 
dependence  to  be  placed  upon  the  nurses  in  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the 
medical  officer,  whilst  on  the  female  side  the  rooms  are  somewhat  cleaner,  and 
more  pains  are  taken  to  adorn  them.  There  is  not,  however,  much  difference 
to  be  observed  in  walking  through  the  departments,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
not  so  much  upon  any  special  merit  in  either  system  as  upon  the  quality  of  the 
individual  nurses  that  the  issue  must  rest. 

But  none  of  the  improved  systems-  have  been  established  sufficiently  long  to 
4-  b  3  warrant 
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warrant  a  definite  conclusion  upon  the  subject,  yet  in  large  workhouses  where 
many  paid  nurses  are  employed,  it  must  conduce  to  efficiency  and  order  to 
employ  a  superintendent  who  is  not  burdened  with  other  cares,  and  who  has 
been  trained,  and  devotes  lier  whole  tine  and  thoughts  to  the  discharge  of  those 
particular  duties.  Whether  the  nur-cs  themselves  or  the  superintendent  be 
drawn  from  the  middle  or  the  higher  classes  of  society  will  not  be  of  great 
moment  in  itself,  provided  they  have  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties,  hut  I  do  not  see  the  least  reason  to  doubt  that  the  lower 
division  of  the  middle  classes  will  supply  every  needful  requirement.  Under 
any  system  it  is  essentia]  that  there  should  he  an  acknowledged  local  authority, 
and  under  the  poor  law  system  the  Board  of  Guardians  do  and  should  exercise 
a  general  and  efficient  control  over  this,  as  over  every  other  department  of  the 
workhouse. 

At  present,  the  state  of  the  nursing  in  workhouses  is  one  of  transition,  and 
whilst  improvements  are  being  daily  effected,  there  remains  yet  much  to  be 
done. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  enter  largely  into  the  question  of  the  number  of 
nurses  which  should  be  employed  in  relation  to  the  number  of  sick.  At  present 
^V  the  node  in  which  the  sick  are  scattered  about  the  workhouse  renders  it  quite 
impossible  to  efficiently  nurse  them  without  the  aid  of  a  number  of  nurses 
Which  would  be  otherwise  absurdly  great,  and  the  first  desideratum  is  to  adopt 
a  system  of  concentration,  so  that  all  the  sick  shall  be  brought  nearer  to  the 
apartments  of  the  officers. 

In  very  many  workhouses,  as  at  Cranbrook  and  Battle,  the  sick  of  the  two 

\ sexes  are  placed  in  wings  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  main  building,  so  that  a 
space  of  probably  LOO  to  200  yards  must  be  traversed  by  the  nurse  in  going 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  almost  always  the  greater  part  of  this  is  in  the  open 
air.  In  manv  the  wards  for  different  classes  of  sick  are  very  widely  apart,  so 
that  besides  the  ordinary  wards  for  the  two  sexes,  which  are  in  buildings  distant 
from  each  other,  there  are  for  both  sexes  aged  and  infirm  wards,  foul  wards, 
itch  wards,  fever  wards,  lying-in  wards,  and  children's  wards,  all  in  different 
places,  and  nearly  all  having  separate  entrances  from  the  yards.  In  one  work- 
house I  found  27  wards  in  10  or  12  different  places. 

When  the  cases  are  brought  together  in  a  convenient  manner,  I  think  it  pro- 
bable that  in  moderately-sized  and  small  workhouses  one  nurse  may  properly 
attend  to  30  sick  cases.  In  the  larger  workhouses,  where  there  is  a  properly 
built  infirmary,  and  where  the  wards  are  large,  it  is  possible  that  more  than 
that  number  might  be  allotted  to  one  nurse.  In  all  places,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  the  proportion  of  really  sick  to  the  aged  and  infirm  who  are  called  sick 
is  very  small. 

But  the  circumstances  of  each  workhouse  must  be  considered  apart,  and  a  due 
estimate  made  of  the  convenience  and  position  of  the  sick  wards,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  two  sexes  of  sick  ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the 
basis  of  improvement  in  the  nursing  of  the  sick  in  workhouses  is  the  concen- 
tration, and,  if  need  be,  the  re-arrangement  of  the  sick  wards  of  the  various 

classes. 

Whenever  three  paid  nurses  are  employed  in  a  workhouse,  one  of  them  should 
be  the  superintendent  of  the  whole,  and  take  the  direct  charge  and  responsibility 
of  the  whole  department,  and  have  all  the  stores  for  the  sick  under  her  care. 

The  appointment  of  paid  night  nurses  is  greatly  needed  in  the  larger  work- 
houses, and  whenever  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  sick  cases  one  or  more 
should  be  appointed. 

Medical  Officer. 

It  is  only  in  very  large  workhouses  in  the  country  that  there  are  resident 
medical  officers,  and  consequently  the  system  of  medical  attendance  is  almost 
invariably  that  of  the  visits  of  a  medical  practitioner  at  stated  periods. 

At  Liverpool  there  are  two  gentlemen  resident,  and  two  others  who  visit  and 
have  the  responsibility  of  the  whole.  At  Birmingham  there  is  one  resident 
medical  officer,  who  discharges  the  whole  medical  duties  in  that  workhouse. 

The  special  advantages  of  a  resident  medical  officer  are,  that  he  is  always  near, 
and  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  Where  he  obtains  a 
proper  position  and  authority,  and  is  an  industrious  and  efficient  officer,  he  is 
in  fact  the  general  superintendent  of  the  sick  wards,  and  exerts  direct  control 

over 
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over  the  nursing,  feeding,  and  every  other  hranch  of  the  sick  department. 
Having  regard  to  his  knowledge  and  position,  it  may  not  be  doubted  that  he 
can  exert  an  influence  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  officer ;  and  devoting  his 
whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office  he  may  gain  a  minute  acquaintance  with 
details  as  well  as  improved  views  of  organisation,  which  will  always  tend  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  institution.  I  do  not  doubt  that  by  the  employ- 
ment ot  rjch  an  officer  the  guardians  lose  much  of  their  responsibility,  and  that 
they  would  find  in  him  both  their  best  assistant  and  adviser. 

The  tendency  of  the  day  is  to  increase  the  number  of  resident  medical 
officers,  and  in  this  I  fully  concur ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  state  the  circumstances 
under  which  such  an  appointment  is  necessary.  The  number  of  inmates  in  a 
workhouse  is  not  a  necessary  indication  of  the  number  of  sick,  yet  there  is  a 
certain  relation  between  them,  and  wherever  there  are  500  inmates  there  will 
usually  be  enough  sick  to  warrant  this  appointment. 

In  such  appointments,  whilst  fully  requiring  that  this  officer,  as  all  other 
officers,  shall  submit  himself  to  the  local  authority  of  the  workhouse,  it  will  be 
wise  in  Boards  of  Guardians  to  give  him  a  large  liberty  in  reference  to  the 
arrangements  of  the  sick  and  the  sick  wards,  the  necessity  for  appliances, 
furniture,  and  various  conveniences,  and  particularly  of  nursing,  and  to  hold 
him  at  the  same  time  fully  responsible  for  the  proper  and  efficient  care  and 
treatment  of  the  sick.  Such  an  officer  will  be  of  little  value  if  he  be  fettered 
in  details,  and  the  measure  of  his  value  and  fitness  should  be  the  efficiency  of 
his  department. 

It  will  be  rarely  fitting  that  he  should  himself  dispense  the  medicines,  and 
thus  occupy  time  and  thought,  which  could  be  more  usefullv  employed  in  the 
less  manual  part  of  his  duties.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  «ith  some 
workhouses  of  500  inmates  he  might  be  able  to  discharge  that  duty  also,  but 
each  workhouse  must  be  considered  apart.  All  surgical  instruments  and 
appliances  of  every  kind  should  be  found  for  him,  and  he  should  not  be  required 
to  expend  any  money  in  discharging  his  duties. 

It  would  be  needful  to  frame  proper  regulations  as  to  the  duties  which  he 
should  perform,  but,  as  in  lunatic  asylums,  he  should  visit  every  sick  ward  twice 
a  day,  and  go  through  the  whole  workhouse  at  stated  periods. 

In  practice  there  is  much  diversity  of  action  amongst  visiting  medical  officers 
as  to  the  frequency  of  their  visits  and  the  time  devoted  to  their  duties.  In  very 
many  country  workhouses  the  medical  officer  is  required  to  attend  but  thrice 
(sometimes  only  twice)  a  week,  and  if  he  attend  oftener  it  is  on  special  requisi- 
tion, or  from  a  conviction  that  the  cases  require  more  frequent  attention. 
Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  in  almost  every  workhouse  there  is  at  least  one 
case  requiring  constant  medical  supervision,  I  think  it  very  important  that 
arrangements  should  be  made  so  that  every  medical  officer  of  a  workhouse  shall 
attend  daily,  and  also  that  he  shall  make  his  visit  at  or  about  a  convenient  and 
fixed  liour.  He  should  go  into  every  sick  ward  daily,  and  should  not  wait  to  be 
requested  to  see  any  particular  case.  It  should  also,  I  think,  be  a  part  of  his 
official  duties  to  inspect  every  part  of  the  workhouse  once  a  week,  and  to  report 
in  writing  to  the  guardians.  This  is  not  his  duty  at  present,  but  it  would  do 
much  to  supply  the  defect  which  very  generally  exists  in  the  unfrequent  visits 
of  the  visiting  committee. 

There  is  also  much  diversity  as  to  the  practice  of  providing  medicines,  but 
generally  in  large  towns  the  guardians  provide  them,  whilst  in  the  country  the 
medical  officers  supply  them.  There  is  also  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
latter  as  to  whether  it  is  advantageous  to  them  that  the  guardians  should  provide 
them,  since  if  they  were  to  do  so  the  medicines  would  be  kept  at  the  workhouse, 
and  must  be  dispensed  there,  whilst  when  the  medical  officer  supplies  them 
they  are  dispensed  at  his  own  house  with  those  for  his  private  patients.  In  the 
former  case  the  medical  officer  must  either  dispense  them  himself  or  send  an 
assistant,  and  as  his  residence  is  often  distant,  the  former  alternative  would  be 
adopted,  and  the  time  employed  would  be  the  most  valuable  of  the  day  ;  whilst, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  time  devoted  to  it  would  be  the  least  valuable  to  him,  and 
when  he  had  an  assistant  this  duty  would  be  delegated  to  him.  Hence  they 
do  not  universally  desire  that  the  guardians  should  provide  the  medicines  for 
the  workhouse  alone,  but  they  would  be  glad  if  the  guardians  would  establish 
dispensaries  lor  the  workhouse  and  the  districts  of  the  union,  and  thus  provide 
both  drugs  and  dispenser.  This  desire  has  been  already  gratified  in  many  of 
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the  large  country  towns,  and  the  system  should,  I  think,  be  universal  there,  but 
in  country  districts  the  guardians  have  not  yet  been  convinced  of  its  practica- 
bility or  economy. 

Having,  however,  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  sick  poor,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  guardians  should  universally  provide  medicines  for  both  the  in-door  and 
out-door  poor,  and  that  in  all  unions  alike  there  should  be  one  or  more  dis- 
pensaries where  the  medicines  would  be  dispensed. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  plan  would  be  at  all  difficult  even  in  country  dis- 
tricts. 

It  is  no  doubt  most  desirable  that  the  poor  should  not  be  required  to  send  a 
great  distance  for  the  medicines,  as  would  be  the  case  in  many  unions  if  a  dis- 
pensary were  established  atone  place  only,  as  at  the  workhouse;  but  there 
might  be  more  than  one  dispensary,  each  with  a  dispenser,  or  the  same  dispenser 
could  dispense  in  one  at  a  given  hour  before,  and  the  other  at  a  given  hour  after, 
mid-day.  Moreover,  it  might  be  convenient  that  neighbouring  unions  should 
join  in  these  dispensaries,  and  share  the  cost  in  the  proportion  of  the  number 
of  the  prescriptions  dispensed.  A  committee,  consisting  of  medical  officers, 
would  undertake  the  supervision  of  the  dispensaries,  and  recommend  to  the 
guardians  the  purchase  of  the  drugs  required.  The  same  dispensaries  might 
also  be  the  stations  for  the  attendance  of  the  district  medical  officers  at  properly 
fixed  hours,  and  might  also  be  the  vaccination  stations. 

It  is,  I  think,  also  desirable  that  whilst  the  medical  officer  should  appoint  a 
deputy,  as  at  present,  he  should  in  fact  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  him- 
self. Jn  not  a  few  instances  an  assistant  usually  attends  the  workhouse,  and 
the  medical  officer  is  less  acquainted  with  the  cases  of  sickness,  and  is  less  the 
adviser  of  the  guardians,  than  he  should  be.  Hence  there  is,  as  affects  the 
sick,  a  divided  responsibility,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  that  the  sick  receive  the  con- 
sideration which  should  be  paid  to  them.  This,  like  all  other  public  duty, 
should  occupv  a  first  place  in  the  plans  of  the  medical  officer,  should  be  per- 
formed by  the  medical  officer  in  person,  and  be  remunerated  by  a  proper 
salary  and  position. 

It  is  not  possible  to  define  the  precise  mode  in  which  these  duties  should  be 
performed,  or  to  state  the  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  them  ;  but  it  is 
rarely  that  they  can  be  efficiently  discharged  when  at  the  same  time  the  medical 
officer  has  a  large  private  practice.  The  engagements  of  private  practice  are 
anything  but  uniform,  and  the  number  of  special  calls  interfere  with  the  dis- 
charge of  fixed  duties  which  occupy  any  considerable  part  of  the  day. 

The  medical  officer  should,  as  at  present,  arrange  the  sick  in  wards,  and  pre- 
scribe their  dietaries  at  his  discretion  ;  but  he  should,  perhaps,  more  than  at 
present,  take  care  that  there  is  in  stock  a  supply  of  water  beds  and  other  medical 
appliances.  The  special  reports  show  that  in  many  workhouses  these  appli- 
ances are  deficient,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  stated  that  the  guardians  supply 
them  when  asked  to  do  so.  He  should  also  more  directly  control  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  wards  as  regard^  ventilation,  warmth,  baths,  lavatories,  and 
waterclosets,  and  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  in  writing  to  the  guardians 
whatever  would  remedy  existing  defects. 

The  only  matter  in  which  I  have  heard  of  a  widely  spread  disagreement  be- 
tween the  views  of  the  guardians  and  of  the  medical  officers  is  that  of 
v  ordering  spirituous  liquors,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  whilst  there  is  much 
difference  in  the  action  of  different  medical  officers  in  this  respect,  the  quan- 
tities of  such  stimulants,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  they  are  ordered, 
are  sufficiently  astonishing,  and  will,  I  do  not  doubt,  ultimately  engage  the 
attentiou  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 


3. — Site  and  Arrangements  for  Exercise. 

The  site  of  the  workhouse  is  almost  universally  unexceptionable  in  reference 
to  salubrity  (if  not  for  convenience),  since  it  is  usually  an  elevated  part  of  the 
country.  In  many  of  the  old  hundreds  it  is  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  union, 
and  thereby  removed  even  from  villages,  and  in  most  districts  it  is  placed  at  a 
distance  from  a  town.  In  a  comparatively  few  cases  it  is  situate  in  a  town,  and 
sometimes,  as  at  Sheffield,  in  a  position  of  very  low  elevation.  Such  are,  for 
the  most  part,  the  sites  of  workhouses  which  existed  anterior  to  the  present 

Poor 
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Poor  Law  organization,  and  it  is  probable  that  when  new  workhouses  are  built 
the  sites  will  be  made  suburban. 

Hence,  as  a  rule,  there  is  free  admission  of  air  and  light  to  the  workhouses, 
and  the  means  of  drainage  are  good.  The  water  supply  is  also  very  generally 
good  and  abundant,  but  some  exceptions  exist  in  reference  to  either  quantitv  or 
quality. 

There  is  also  in  nearly  all  country  workhouses  a  considerable  amount  of  land 
attached  to  the  workhouse,  which  affords  employment  and  means  of  recreation. 
As  a  rule,  the  inmates  have  admission  to  the  garden,  or  to  the  other  part  of 
the  land,  at  prescribed  hours;  but  this  privilege  might  be  advantageously- 
extended. 

The  site  of  the  infirmary,  when  it  is  a  detached  building,  is  almost  always  in 
the  rear  of  the  main  building,  and  has  not  always  a  southern  aspect,  or  is  so 
generally  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  as  might  be  desirable.  Not  much 
attention  has  been  hitherto  paid  to  these  advantages,  but  the  site  has  been 
selected  rather  in  accordance  with  the  form  and  other  features  of  the  land ; 
and  when  a  southern  aspect  has  been  given  to  the  main  building,  the  hospital, 
being  in  the  rear,  is  also  in  the  shade. 

If  any  evil  attach  to  this  arrangement,  it  must  vary  with  the  distance  between 
the  main  building  and  the  infirmary,  and  in  some  workhouses  it  is  not  great. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  besides  the  chief  sick  wards,  there  are  others 
for  special  cases,  and  these  are  placed  in  every  possible  position.  With  con- 
centration of  them,  and  the  erection  of  one  common  infirmary,  a  proper  site 
would  probably  be  selected. 

I  have  in  numerous  instances  noticed  an  evil  of  great  magnitude,  in  reference 
to  the  site  of  the  workhouse  or  some  of  the  sick  wards,  viz.,  that  it  has  been 
built  on  the  very  edge  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  guardians,  and  has  thus 
prevented  the  insertion  of  windows  and  ventilators  in  the  outer  wall,  and  the 
extension  of  the  building  in  that  direction.  This  should  never  be  allowed  in 
future. 

The  yards  for  exercise  are  almost  invariably  small,  and  not  always  either  well 
situate  in  reference  to  sunlight,  or  so  made  as  to  be  weU  fitted  for  exercise. 

Hospital  cases  are  for  the  most  part  unable  to  take  much  exercise,  and  when 
they  recover  they  are  sent  back  to  the  body  of  the  workhouse ;  and  hence  the 
size  of  the  yard  is,  perhaps,  not  of  the_first  importance.  As  it  respects  their 
State,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  they  are  very  generally  clean  and  dry,  but  they 
are  covered  with  gravel,  more  or  less  rough,  have  a  large  ugly  drain  in  the 
centre,  and  are  enclosed  by  high  walls.  There  are,  however,  some  very  agreeable 
exceptions,  where  they  are  asphalted,  gas-tarred,  or  flagged  ;  where  there  are 
flower  beds,  and  seats  and  sheds  in  them,  where  there  are  railings  around,  which 
permit  the  inmates  to  see  the  surrounding  country  ;  and  where  there  is  a  well- 
stocked  flower  garden,  to  which  the  sick  inmates  have  access  at  proper  times. 
Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  this  particular. 

In  nearly  all  the  country  workhouses  there  is  a  large  and  exceedingly  well- 
kept  flower  and  kitchen  garden  in  front  of  the  workhouse,  which  gives  an  air 
of  comfort  to  the  building  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  chiefly  enjoyed  by 
the  officers,  the  guardians,  and  the  public  who  pass  by,  and  not  chiefly  by  the 
inmates.  If  a  suitable  garden  could  be  attached  to  the  infirmary  it  would  be  of 
much  advantage.  In  towns  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  there  should  be  large 
and  agreeable  exercise  yards  or  gardens,  but  there  the  yards  are  commonly 
paved,  and  kept  in  a  cleanly  and  useful  state.  In  a  few,  pains  have  been  taken 
to  enliven  them  by  flowers. 

4. — Character  and  Construction  of  Sick  Wards. 

When  considering  the  present  character  and  construction  of  the  sick  wards, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Poor  Law  system  is  in  a  state  of  transition 
in  this  respect.  Workhouses  which  were  built  after  the  passing  of  the  present 
Poor  Law  are  still  comparatively  new,  and  yet  how  great  a  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  condition  of  the  poor,  the  views  of  guardians,  and  the  opinions  of 
the  public,  whether  professional  or  otherwise,  during  the  last  30  years  !  When 
the  present  workhouses  were  erected,  the  aged  and   sick   poor  were   more 
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generally  allowed  out-door  relief,  and  provision  in  the  workhouse  was  chiefly 
required  for  the  able-bodied,  a  large  majority  of  whom  were  idle  and  dissolute. 
Now,  the  aged  and  some  of  the  sick  are  Drought  into  the  workhouse,  and  the 
able-bodied  inmates  have,  comparatively  speaking,  disappeared-  Hence  it  must 
be  manifest  that  with  so  great  a  change  of  circumstances,  equal  changes  in  the 
construction  and  organization  of  workhouses  are  required;  and  yet  the  fabric 
of  a  workhouse  is  not  of  itself  changeable,  and  is  not  readily  remodelled. 

To  meet  these  changes,  increased  accommodation  for  the  sick  has  been  every- 
where provided  as  often  as  the  necessity  has  become  \crv  urgent,  and  new  >ick 
wards  have  been  erected,  or  old  wards  have  been  converted  into  sick  wards, 
and,  as  would  necessarily  occur,  this  has  resulted  in  great  variation  in  the  cha- 
racter of  wards,  and  in  great  want  of  concentration  in  the  wards  themselv.  . 
In  most  country  workhouses,  much  of  the  body  of  the  workhouse  has  become 
comparatively  empty,  whilst  the  sick  wards  and  the  wards  for  the  agd  and 
infirm  have  become  too  crowded  ;  and  three  great  problems  have  been  left  f  r 
consideration,  viz.  :  whether  by  careful  consideration  a  large  part  of  the  body 
of  the  workhouse  cannot  be  converted  into  infirmary  wards,  whether  the  present 
sick  wards  must  not  be  enlarged  and  re-organized,  and  made  fit  to  accommodate 
the  larger  part  of  the  inmates,  or  whether  out-relief  to  the  aged  and  infirm 
shad  not  be  more  generally  given. 

This  matter  is,  I  think,  deserving  of  the  deepest  consideration,  for  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  a  large  part  of  the  body  of  the  workhouse — the  best  rooms  in  the 
workhouse— is  comparatively  wasted,  whilst  much  expense  will  be  required  to 
enlarge  and  concentrate  the  detached  sick  wards.  The  chief  difficult)  still  lies 
in  the  fact  that  whilst  the  relative  numbers  of  the  different  classes  of  inmates 
have  changed  the  classes  themselves  remain,  and  provision  must  still  be  made 
for  the  proper  separation  of  them  ;  but  whilst  admitting  this  fully,  and  allowing 
that  the  circumstances  of  each  workhouse  must  be  considered  apart,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  workhouses  it  would  be  wise  to 
convert  the  greater  part  of  the  body  into  wards  for  the  two  chief  classes,  i.  c, 
the  aged  and  infirm  and  the  sick  ;  and,  if  needful,  to  use  the  present  outbuild- 
ings for  the  able-bodied. 

These  are,  however,  observations  of  only  a  general  application,  for  in  many 
instances  arrangements  have  been  made  which  have  anticipated  them.  Thus, 
within  a  much  less  period  than  30  years,  many  new  workhouses  have  been 
erected  which  are  not  ill  adapted  to  the  existing  requirements.  In  many 
instances  the  old  sick-wards  have  been  taken  down,  and  in  some  instances  a 
good  and  fitting  infirmary  has  been  built.  In  many  others  the  wants  of  the 
union  have  so  far  increased,  that  the  excess  of  room  in  the  body  of  the  work- 
house from  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  the  able-bodied  has  been  appro- 
priated to  the  increased  wants  of  other  classes,  and  has  thus  left  the  guardians 
free  to  remodel  their  sick  wards  without  waste  of  property  in  the  main 
building. 

1  et  I  mink  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  Poor  Law  Board  should  hesi- 
tate to  sanction  the  erection  of  new  sick  wards  in  workhouses  without  having 
been  informed  as  to  the  general  fitne>s  of  the  whole,  and  as  to  the  necessity  for 
a  general  concentration  or  remodelling  of  the  whole  As  an  illustration  of  this 
necessity  I  would  cite  the  condition  of  things  at  Ipswich. 

Again,  in  reference  to  workhouses  built  very  near  to  towns,  and  where  the 
space  is  contracted  and  additions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  it  is  now- 
expedient  to  consider  whether  more  money  should  be  spent  upon  a  site  which 
is  unsatisfactory,  and  new  buildings  added  to  a  series  which  demand  modifica- 
tion. As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  cite  the  cases  of  Wolverhampton  and 
Liverpool. 

In  reference  to  the  wards  themselves,  there  is,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
every  possible  variety  often  in  the  same  workhouse,  certainly  in  different  work- 
houses. Some  wards  are  sufficiently  large,  well  lighted  and  ventilated  ;  others 
are  small,  and  so  placed  that  they  cannot  be  light  and  air}'. 

In  reference  to  the  chief  sick  wards  in  country  workhouses,  whilst  they  are 
deficient  in  width  they  are  generally  sufficient  in  height,  and  having  windows 
on  both  sides,  offer  proper  means  for  light  and  ventilation.  In  many  town 
workhouses  the  wards  are  much  larger;  but  they  are  not  generally  light 'd 
from  two  sides,  and  are  from  the  nature  of  the  site,  perhaps,  less  cheerful,  and 
have  fewer  means  for  efficient  ventilation. 

It 
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It  is,  however,  quite  useless  for  me  to  enter  further  into  this  question  as  to 
the  existing  wards  than  to  state  that  there  is  an  entire  want  of  uniformity  of 
construction  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  that  there  are  hoth  very  excellently 
and  very  ill  contrived  infirmary  wards,  whether  new  or  old.  Yet,  upon  the 
whole,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  cases  are  for  the  most  part  the  aged, 
and  that  the  wards  are  almost  universally  kept  very  clean ,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  whilst  the  best  are  equal  to  any  sick  wards  in  the  kingdom,  the  worst  are 
far  better  than  the  homes  of  the  poor.  It  is,  however,  very  desirable  that, 
in  reference  to  new  infirmaries  and  new  infirmary  wards,  some  general  prin- 
ciples should  be  universally  applied.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  great  difficulty 
of  effecting  this  so  long  as  the  preparation  of  plans  is  left  with  the  guardians 
and  their  architects,  who  are  necessarily  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
requirements  of  sick  wards,  who  usually  continue  plans  of  construction  adopted 
many  years  ago,  and  who  are  too  much  restricted  in  their  action  by  the  present 
legislative  limits  of  expense  ;  and  I  think  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  change 
now  required  if  the  Poor  Law  Board  would  adopt  a  few  of  thosa  general  prin- 
ciples and  make  them  known  to  the  guardians. 

The  following  should,  I  think,  be  generally  insisted  upon:  — 

1.  That  the  site  of  the  infirmary  wards  should  have  a  southernly 
aspect ; 

2.  That  the  yards  shall  be  paved  or  asphalted,  and  supplied  with  proper 
seats  with  backs,  and  sheds,  and  be  rendered  cheerful.  1  hat  they  shall  be 
sufficiently  large.  That  they  shall  be  rounded  in  the  centre,  and  the  water 
allowed  to  drain  off  to  the  sides  into  drains  to  be  placed  there,  and  not  in 
the  centre.  That,  where  possible,  the  walls  shall  be  dwarfed,  vvith  iron 
railings,  or  some  other  plan  pursued  whereby  the  inmates  shall  be  permitted 
to  see  the  outside  ; 

3.  That  in  country  workhouses  the  gardens  shall  be  accessible  to  the 
sick  daily,  under  proper  restriction  ; 

4.  That  the  ground  floor  of  infirmary  buildings  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  devoted  to  the  various  offices  and  officers'  apartments,  and  the  first  floor 
to  the  sick  ; 

5.  That  all  sick  wards  shall  have  windows  on  two  sides  ; 

6.  That  the  sick  wards  be  not  less  than  20  feet  in  width,  and  from  10 
to  12  feet  in  height,  and  the  lengtii  be  so  arranged  that  six  feet  of  wall 
space  be  allowed  to  each  bed  ; 

7.  That  the  entrance  to,  and  the  passage  through  the  rooms,  shall  be 
in  the  gangway  ; 

8.  That  the  windows  reach  near  to  the  ceiling,  and  extend  to  within 
three  to  four  feet  of  the  floor ;  that  they  open  vertically  in  the  upper 
part ; 

9.  That  ventilation  be  effected  by  ventilators  apart  from  the  windows.  ■ 
That  the  area  of  the  ventilators  be  small,  and  the  ingress  of  air  not  entirely 
impeded  at  any  time  by  shutters,  but  modified  at  all  times  by  perforated 
zinc.     That  their  number  be  sufficient  to   maintain  purity  of  the  air,  and 
that  they  be  placed  near  the  ceiling  and  the  floor,  and  over  the  doors  ; 

10.  That  there  shall  be  means  of  distributing  warmth  throughout  the 
wards ; 

11.  That  day- rooms  shall  be  provided;  and,  in  this  matter,  I  am  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  them  in  so  many  of  the  existing  infirmaries. 

In  reference  to  cubical  and  floor  space,  the  separate  reports  show  ihe  number 
of  beds  which  are  at  present  in  the  sick  wards,  and  that  which  I  think  should 
be  there. 

The  estimation  is  a  matter  of  much  difficulty,  on  account   of  the  infinite 
diversity  in  size  and  form  of  the  wards,  and  the  position  of  the  gangway.     The  . 
rule  should,  I  think,  be  absolute  that  not  less  than  three  feet  should  be  required 
between  each  bed,  and  six  feet  or  thereabouts  of  wall  space  should   be  allotted  . 
to  each  bed,  but  the  allowance  to  De~fuaue  1  <Ul","tlf ^places  and  doors  and  gangways 
is  most  variable,  and  if  properly  made,  would  very  greatly  lessen  the  bed-holding  ' 
capacity  of  the  present  rooms.     Hence,  it  often  occurs  ih  the  sick  wards  that 
beds  are  placed  in  very  inconvenient  positions  in  reference  to  the  fireplaces, 
doors,  and  gangways,  and  an  air  of  untidiness  is  given  to  the  ward  by  certain 
beds  being  placed  with  their  heads,  and  others  with  their  sides  to  the  wall. 

4.  c  2  Such 
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Such  evils  arc,  however,  incident  to  diversity  of  construction,  and  the  only 
regulations  which  can  be  applied  are  those  of  "wall  space  and  inter-bed  space, 
and  to  keep  the  gangways  and  fireplaces  free. 

The  special  reports  will  show  that  whilst  in  many  workhouses  the  wards 
afford  ample  space,  in  others  there  is  overcrowding  in  the  sense  of  inconvenience, 
and  the  number  of  beds  should  be  considerably  lessened. 

As  to  ventilation,  there  is  also  much  diversity,  but  almost  universally  it  is 
effected  by  windows  and  by  ventilators  opening  directly  or  indirectly  into  the 
outer  air.  Some  of  the  ventilators  are  capable  of  being  closed  by  shutters  with 
strings  and  pulleys,  whilst  others  are  permanently  covered  with  perforated  zinc. 

Sir  John  W'aisham's  and  other  similarly  perforated  tubes,  constructed  with 
a  view  to  distribute  the  air  through  the  wards,  are  in  use  in  many  places.  At 
Birmingham  (one  of  the  most  extensive  workhouses  in  the  kingdom)  there  is  a 
special  system  of  flues,  as  also  at  Portsea  and  Birkenhead,  and  some  other 
workhouses  which  are  described  in  the  separate  reports. 

There  is  so  much  diversity  in  the  effect  of  the  attempts  at  ventilation,  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  general  expression  to  it ;  but  whilst  the  instances 
are  very  few,  at  least  in  the  country  workhouses,  where,  at  the  period  of  year 
when  my  visit  was  made,  there  were  marked  signs  of  defective  ventilation,  the 
novelty  and  importance  of  the  subject  demand  that  it  should  receive  the  most 
can  ful  and  extended  attention. 

In  not  a  few  workhouses  (chiefly,  but  not  altogether  the  smaller  ones),  there 
were  not  any  special  ventilators,  and  as  ventilation  by  windows  alone  can  never 
be  satisfactory,  a  defect  clearly  existed. 

5. — As  to  the  Separation  of  Sick  Wards. 

There  is  no  necessary  condition  of  sick  wards  which  calls  for  their  separation 
from  the  body  of  the  workhouse.  The  question  is  essentially  one  of  convenience 
and  not  of  necessity. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  separation  are, — 

1 .  That  of  quietude. 

2.  That  of  aggregation  of  cases  of  oue  class. 

3.  Convenience  of  nursing. 

4.  Special  construction  of  wards. 

As  to  quietude,  there  is  no  reason  why  many  parts  of  the  body  of  the  work- 
house should  not  be  as  quiet  as  any  detached  infirmary. 

The  aggregation  of  cases  and  the  convenience  of  nursing  are  very  important 
questions,  hut  with  proper  arrangements  they  may  be  equally  found  in  the  body 
of  the  workhouse. 

The  special  character  of  wards  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  reason  for 
separation,  for  it  is  most  rare  to  find  wards  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse  of  the 
most  convenient  width,  or  so  placed  that  the  proper  conveniences  are  at  hand  ; 
but  it  must  be  added  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  same  defects  at  present  exist  in 
many  detached  sick  wards,  and,  on  the  other,  that  there  are  many  workhouses  in 
which  the  ordinary  wards  arc  excellently  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  sick  wards. 

Hence,  the  prevalent  belief  that  the  sick  wards  in  workhouses  should  always 
be  detached  is  not  based  upon  necessity. 

There  is,  moreover,  in  reference  to  the  large  majority  of  workhouses,  an  evil 
attaching  to  separate  infirmaries  which  is  less  potent  in  wards  in  the  body  of 
the  house;  viz.,  that  the  kitchen  where  the  food  is  cooked,  and  whence  it  must 
be  carried  to  the  sick  wards,  is  usually  much  more  distant  from  the  detached 
infirmary  than  from  the  body  of  the  workhouse  ;  and  as  the  arrangements  for 
carrying  the  food  are  rarely  very  good,  the  food  for  the  sick  is  apt  to  lose  much 
of  its  heat,  and  even  to  become  cold  before  it  is  eaten.  This  is  an  evil  of  much 
magnitude,  for  it  is  comparatively  rare  that  an  infirmary  can  be  large  enough 
to  warrant  the  erection  of  a  kiteherr  within  its  walls,  in  which  all  the  food  could 
be  cooked;  and  although  small  kitchens  and  sculleries  an;  now  generally  found 
in  the  more  recently  erected  infirmaries,  they  arc  not  generally  used  even  for 
warming,  much  less  for  cooking  the  ordinary  food. 

But  assuming  that  there  is  not  proper  accommodation  for  the  sick  already 
existing  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  and  that  it  cannot  be  provided  without 

disturbing 
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disturbing  the  general  arrangements  of  the  workhouse  a  detached  infirmary 
becomes  almost  a  necessity ;  and  it  would  be  as  convenient,  and  probably  a 
economical,  to  erect  a  properly  constructed  infirmary. 

Sick  wards  on  the  first  floor,  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  are,  however,  to 
be  generally  preferreH,  for  sanitary  reasons,  to  those  in  an  infirmary  of  one 
storey  only. 

Hence,  the  conditions  of  each  of  the  smaller  workhouses  require  separate 
consideration ;  but,  in  reference  to  all  the  larger  ones,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  a  separate  building  properly  constructed,  in 
which  all  the  sick  cases  may  be  brought  together. 

With  regard  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  large  proportion  are  placed  upon  the  medical  officer's  list  simply  that  they 
may  be  supplied  with  a  proper  dietary,  and  there  is,  and  probably  will  continue 
to  be,  a  difference  of  opinion  among  workhouse  officials  as  to  whether  such  cases 
should  be  placed  in  a  separate  infirmary  with  the  sick,  or  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  ordinary  wards.  Under  present  arrangements  this  class  is  almost  univer- 
sally divided;  but  in  a  few  workhouses  there  are  also  aged  and  infirm  wards, 
fit  for  use  by  day  and  night,  in  which  nearly  all  the  aged  and  infirm  are  placed, 
and  when  these,  and  the  sick  wards  also,  are  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  the 
class  is  not  practically  divided. 

When  the  wards  are  detached  they  should  not  be  placed  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance from  the  general  kitchen. 

In  probably  a  majority  of  workhouses  the  sick  wards  are  detached,  but  it  is 
less  common  in  country  than  in  town  districts. 

7. — Convenience  for  Sanitary  Purposes. 

The  instances  are  extremely  few  in  which  cleanliness  is  not  a  marked  feature 
of  our  sick  wards  ;  cleanliness  extending  to  the  linen,  floors,  and  furniture.  As 
already  stated,  this  is  usually  less  evident  where  the  nurse  is  a  male,  but  there 
is  not  always  a  great  difference  observable  in  those  workhouses  where  there  is 
and  where  there  is  not  a  paid  nurse.  This  matter  is,  however,  under  the  direct 
cognisance  of  the  matron,  and  it  depends  more  upon  her  own  views  and  super- 
vision than  upon  any  other  aid. 

It  should,  however,  be  added,  that  of  late  years  the  number  of  able-bodied 
women  in  workhouses  is  so  small  that  the  matron  finds  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining  labour  wherewith  to  do  the  cleaning.  It  has  not  been  the  practice 
for  guardians  to  pay  servants,  but  in  a  few  instances  they  have  adopted  the 
indefensible  course  of  requiring  the  paid  nurse  to  clean  the  wards,  and  to  wash 
the  linen,  and  it  is  probable  that  ere  long  paid  servants  must  be  appointed. 

A  separate  laundry  for  the  sick  is  not  general,  neither  could  it  be  in  small 
country  workhouses,  but  it  is  found  in  many  of  the  larger  workhouses,  and  par- 
ticularly in  town  districts,  and  should,  I  think,  be  there  universal. 

Clean  sheets  are  supplied  weekly,  or  one  is  changed  weekly,  or  both  are 
changed  fortnightly,  or  at  intervals  of  three  weeks.  There  is,  therefore,  some 
diversity  in  the  present  arrangements,  and  particularly  in  the  country  as  com- 
pared with  the  town  districts,  resulting  from  the  continuance  of  an  old  system, 
or  from  deficiency  of  labour  in  washing.  Everywhere,  however,  clean  sheets 
are  provided  at  irregular  periods  when  they  are  specially  needed,  and  with  very 
dirty  cases  they  are  changed  daily. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  which  should  be  applicable  to  both 
country  and  town  districts,  but  generally  it  would  be  better  that  both  sheets 
should  be  changed  weekly. 

Wash-hand  basins  of  some  kind  and  roller  towels  are  very  generally  pro- 
vided for  the  personal  use  of  the  sick,  and  they  are  carried  to  those  who  remain 
in  bed  by  day.  In  a  small  proportion  of  workhouses  lavatories  are  also  pro- 
vided for  those  persons  who  are  able  to  leave  their  rooms  ;  but  in  this  there  is 
much  diversity,  and  the  several  reports  will  show  that  improvement  is  needed. 
In  a  few,  but  very  few,  instances  the  sick  wash  in  tubs  or  buckets. 

The  amount  of  watercloset  accommodation  varies  much  in  the  various  work- 
houses. In  some  there  are  not  any  waterclosets,  and  their  place  is  supplied  by 
night-chairs,  or,  in  a  very  few  instances,  by  earth  closets.  In  the  newer  or 
larger  infirmaries  there  are  almost  always  waterelosets,  and  it  is  in  the  smalt 
country  workhouses  that  the  defect  more  generally  exists. 

4.  c  3  In 
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In  a  few  instances  the  night-*tools  arc  of  an  improved  construction,  rod  arc 
scaled  when  not  in  actual  use,  but  in  nearly  all  they  are  simply  the  ordinary 
pan  with  a  cover,  and  very  generally  they  arc  old  or  common. 

The  waterclosets  are  sometimes  built  upon  the  staircase  or  on  a  landing,  but 
in  numerous  instances  they  are  placed  within  the  wards,  anil  were  probably 
placed  there  after  the  wards  were  constructed.  In  but  very  few  instances  are 
ehey  so  placed  that  there  is  a  cross  draught  through  them  whereby  the  foul 
aif  is  removed  from  the  building,  and  almost  universally  there  is  but  one 
window,  and  the  air  is  carried  into  the  landing  or  the  ward.  The  evil  of  the 
latter  course  varies  with  the  frequency  with  which  the  closets  are  used,  the 
state  of  the  pan  in  the  closet,  the  state  of  repair  of  the  closet  and  wood-work, 
the  supply  of  water,  and  the  constant  supervision  of  the  officers  ;  and  whilst 
in  many  of  these  particulars  everything  is  proper,  in  others,  and  that  a  majority, 
much  improvement  is  required. 

It  is,  I  think,  proper  that  in  every  sick  ward  the  night-stools  should  be  of 
good  construction  and  sealed,  and  the  waterclosets  be  so  built  that  there  shall 
be  a  cross  draught.  The  latter  can  be  best  effected  bv  erecting  them  in  a  pro- 
jection, and  by  not  having  too  many  pans  in  one  place,  or  the  closet  itself  too 
lars^e.  The  pans  should  be  of  earthenware,  and  kept  perfectly  clean.  Jennings' 
or  Weare's  closets  fulfil  all  these  indications,  and  are  not  expensive.  All  petties 
should  be  removed  and  improved  closets  supplied. 

Earth  closets  appear  to  answer  the  purpose  very  well,  and  where  water  has 
not  been  laid  on  to  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  or  where  soil  e;in  be  readily 
obtained  and  dried,  and  the  manure  profitably  used,  they  may  be  advantageously 
purchased.     Hence  they  are  especially  fitted  for  country  workhouses. 

There  is  much  diversity  as  to  the  accommodation  for  bathing  the  sick,  and 
the  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water.  In  many  infirmaries  the  arrangements  are 
very  good,  whilst  in  many  others  they  are  most  defective.  In  the  ordinary 
sick  wards  of  small  workhouses  fixed  baths  are  rarely  seen,  but  in  newly  con- 
structed fever  wards  they  are  commonly  found.  When,  however,  there  are  not 
fixed  baths,  there  is  some  kind  of  movable  ones,  but  in  both  of  these  respects 
many  defects  very  generally  exist. 

It  n  ay  be  questioned  whether  fixed  baths  are  required  in  the  small  country 
sick  wards ;  and  in  the  larger  ones,  as  well  as  in  the  smaller  ones,  there  should 
be  movable  ones. 

The  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water  is  limited  to  the  larger  and  more  newly 
constructed  workhouse  sick  wards,  and  although  a  supply  of  hot  water  to  the 
whole  building  might  now  be  effected,  the  cost  would  be  considerable. 

It  is.  however,  much  to  be  desired  that  everywhere  there  should  be  hot  and 
cold  water  laid  on  to  the  lavatories  and  the  baths,  and,  in  addition,  that  in 
several  of  the  wards  there  should  be  a  small  boiler  in  the  fire-grate  to  which 
cold  water  is  laid  on  from  a  cistern,  and  which  would  supply  clean  hot  water 
for  the  use  of  the  sick  inmates  in  making  tea,  &c. 

The  nurses'  apartments  should  be  near  to  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  each 
nurse  should  have  a  sitting-room  and  a  bedroom.  Bells  should  be  placed 
between  all  the  wards  under  her  care  and  her  bedroom.  If  there  are  two 
stories,  it  would  be  better  that  her  bedroom  should  be  upon  the  first  floor  and 
her  sitting  room  upon  the  ground-floor. 

In  tin  se  respects  there  is  srreat  variation  in  the  different  workhouses,  so  that 
in  a  verj  few  the  nurse  has  not  a  room  at  all,  and  in  others  she  has  only  one, 
but  more  commonly,  perhaps,  she  has  two.  Their  position  varies  much,  since 
they  have  been  appropriated  to  her  use  since  the  infirmary  was  constructed, 
and  wi  re  not  originally  built  for  that  purpose.  In  some  the  rooms  are  not 
very  convenient,  and  the  instances  are  few  in  which  bells  are  generally  placed 
in  the  \  edroom.  In  some  of  the  newer  workhouses,  however,  the  arrange- 
ments are  admirable. 

8.  Furniture  and  Medical  Appliances. 

The  separate  reports  will  show  how  various,  at  the  period  of  our  visits,  were 
the  supplies  of  furniture  to  the  sick  wards  in  different  workhouses,  and  how 
d<  sirable  it  is  that  a  nearer  approach  to  uniformity  should  be  made  in  this 
particular. 

The  bedsteads  were  almost  universally  of  iron,  and  a  few,  but  only  a  few,  had 

racks, 
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racks,  by  which  the  upper  part  of  the  body  could  be  raised.  The  bottom  was 
generally  made  of  iron  laths,  but  frequently  sacking  was  employed,  and  in  some 
workhouses  the  bottoms  were  rigid.  Cribs  made  of  wood,  or  with  wooden  sides, 
were  also  supplied  for  the  epileptic  and  very  aged  and  dirty  cases. 

The  usual  length  was  six  feet,  but  a  few  were  longer,  and  some  were  unac- 
countably shorter.  The  width  varied  very  much,  but  usually  it  was  two  feet 
six  to  three  feet. 

The  bedding  was  in  many  workhouses  of  feathers  for  a  large  part  of  the  sick, 
but  it  was  elsewhere  of  flock,  coir,  chaff,  or  straw,  and  generally,  but  not  always, 
was  sufficiently  full  and  good.  There  were  always  two  blankets,  and  sometimes 
more  than  that  number  The  rugs  varied  very  much,  but  generally  they  were 
of  cotton,  and,  with  the  blankets,  were  often  very  old  and  thin. 

The  number  of  chairs  and  arm-chairs  was,  in  a  majority  of  workhouses, 
moderately  sufficient  for  those  who  sat  up  during  the  day,  and  benches  with 
backs  were  commonly  found.  Well  stuffed  easy  chairs,  and  occasionally  a 
rocking  chair  were  supplied,  but  much  diversity  existed. 

Lockers  were  not  generally  supplied,  but  they  existed  in  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  infirmary  wards,  and  sometimes  were  of  novel  and  very  convenient 
construction.     Some  of  them  are  described  in  the  separate  reports. 

Cupboards  were,  perhaps,  generally  deficient,  both  for  the  convenience  of 
the  patients  and  for  the  tidiness  of  the  wards. 

Screens,  prints  of  some  kind,  scripture  phrases,  and  a  few  religious  books 
were  commonly  supplied  in  small  numbers. 

In  perhaps  one  half  the  workhouses  we  found  illustrated  papers,  and  a  library 
of  some  kind  was  yet  more  general. 

Water  or  air  beds,  waterproof  sheeting  without  funnels,  foot  and  chest 
warmers,  and  portable  baths  were  generally,  but  not  universally,  supplied. 
Thermometers,  looking-glasses,  clocks,  medicine  glasses,  were  frequentlv  met 
with.     A  separate  urinal  to  each  bed  was  almost  universal. 

The  supply  of  roller  towels  was  generally  fairly  sufficient,  but  it  was  very  rare 
to  find  that  each  sick  person  had  a  towel.  Pottery  plates  were  usuallv  supplied, 
and  pottery  mugs  or  teacups  and  saucers  occasionally.  In  too  many  instances 
trenchers  or  tin  or  pewter  plates  are  stili  used,  and  tin  pannikins  are  very  com- 
mon. Woollen  capes  were  sometimes  supplied  to  the  sick  women,  and  woollen 
nightgowns  were  found  in  some  workhouses. 

Such  is  a  general  statement,  but  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  many 
exceptions  were  noticed.  So  great  is  the  diversity  that  in  some  wards  there 
was  nothing  beyond  the  bed  and  bedding,  a  chair  or  bench,  and  a  night-stool, 
whilst  in  one  ward  at  Loughborough  each  female  sick  inmate  had  the  following 
articles  for  her  own  separate  use  :  tea-tray,  tray  cover,  towel,  cup  and  saucer, 
clothes  basket,  slippers,  woollen  cape,  comb  and  brush,  spoon,  and  wash-hand 
basin. 

In  some  workhouses,  as  at  Derby,  the  supply  of  furniture  and  convent 
was  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  best  furnished  hospit  I. 

But  with  so  much  diversity  it  is,  I  think,  desirable  that  the  Poor  Law  Board 
should  offer  some  advice  upon  this  matter,  and  induce  the  guardians  to  furnish 
their  wards  with  a  greater  approach  to  uniformity,  and  in  not  a  few  instances, 
particularly  in  the  country  workhouses,  to  furnish  them  much  more  libera!  1\. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  under  this  head  which  might  be  recom- 
mended for  adoption  : — 

1.  The  bedsteads  should  be  of  iron  with  iron  laths  of  modern  make  and  in  goo  ! 
order.  The  length  should  be  6  feet  3  inches,  and  the  width  2  feet  8  inches,  except 
for  the  bedridden,  the  lying-in  cases,  and  women  with  children,  for  whom  the  width 
should  be  3  or  3  £  feet. 

2.  A  palliasse  of  straw  or  other  material,  or  a  layer  of  cocoa  fibre  matting,  to  lie 
upon  the  laths. 

3.  Beds  of  feathers,  carded  flock,  cut  straw  or  chaff,  to  be  properly  made,  kept  in 
good  order,  and  sufficiently  full. 

4.  Two  sheets,  three  good  blankets,  and  a  cheerful-looking  woollen  rug. 

5.  One-half  the  number  of  bedsteads  should  have  a  raising  rack. 

6.  Separate  bed  n    ts. 

7.  Spittoons. 

8.  Special  urinary  pottery  bottles  for  the  use  of  men. 
!>.    Medicine  glasses  and  feeding  bottles. 

10.  Stone  or  metallic  fee*  and  chest  warmers. 
1  '4  11.   Air 
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1 1.  Air  or  water  beds. 

12.  Mackintosh  sheeting  to  lie  used  to  all  lying-in  beds. 

13.  The  same,  with  funnels  for  dirty  eases. 

14.  Square  and  round  Mackintosh  cushions,  with  depression  in  the  centre. 

15.  A  locker  with  shelves   for  the    use   of  two  inmates,  or  a  bed  table  similar  to 
that  recommended  by  Dr.  Acland,  of  Oxford. 

16.  Arm  and  easy  (hairs  for  two-thirds  the  number  of  sick. 

17.  Benches  with  barks  and  cushions. 

18.  Rocking  chairs  for  the  lying-in  wards. 

19.  Little  arm  chairs  and  rocking  chairs  for  the  children's  rick  wards. 

20.  A  chair,  in  which  those  who  cannot  walk  may  be  occasionally  wheeled  into 
the  open  air. 

21.  Macintosh  urinals  for  men  who  pass  their  urine  involuntarily. 

22.  Slippers  for  each  inmate. 

23.  "Woollen  capes  for  the  women  when  sitting  up  in  bed. 

24.  Woollen  nightgowns  for  those  inmates  who  use  the  night-stool  during   the 
night. 

25.  Pottery  wash-hand  basins  for  those  who  are  washed  in  bed. 

26.  Proper  fixed  lavatory  basins  for  others,  or  washstands  with  fittings. 

27.  Pottery  plates,  mugs,  and  teacups  and  saucers. 

28.  Blinds  to  the  windows,  and  in  a  few  cases  curtains  to  the  beds. 

29.  Looking-glasses. 

30.  Sufficient  number  of  roller  towels,  and  one  small  towel  to  each   person  who  is 
ii6ually  washed  in  bed. 

31.  Bed  trays.     Tray  covers  for  the  women. 

32.  A  proper  supply  of  both  combs  and  brushes  in  each  ward,  to  be  kept  clean  and 
in  good  order. 

33.  Sealed  night-stools. 

34.  Coal  boxes. 

35.  Cupboard  for  clothes,  crockery,  buckets,  and  all  utensils. 

36.  Bed  cards. 

37.  Religious    and   entertaining    library.      Testament    to   each   bed.      Illustrated 
periodicals,  systematically  circulated.     Scripture  phrases  and  prints  for  the  walls. 

38.  Spectacles  for  such  as  need  them. 

39.  Screens  four  feet  high. 

40.  Foot  baths  in  each  ward.     Hip  and  slipper  and  steam  baths  in  sufficient 
number. 

41.  Waste  paper  for  the  watercloset. 

42.  Gas  when  practicable. 

9. — Dietary,  Cooking,  and  Distribution  of  Food. 

The  dietary  of  the  sick  is  always  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  medical  officer, 
and  since  it  is  really  as  much  a  part  of  the  treatment  of  disease  as  the  medicine 
which  may  be  supplied,  the  two  remedies  must  be  considered  together. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  system  is  found  to  work  unsatisfactorily,  but  it  would, 
perhaps,  save  trouble  if  the  medical  officer  of  each  workhouse  would  prepare 
certain  general  forms  applicable  to  a  majority  of  his  cases,  or  if  the  Poor  Law 
Board  were  to  suggest  a  special  dietary  for  the  class  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  and 
also  a  low  dietary  and  a  convalescent  dietary  for  the  sick.  If  the  latter  course 
were  adopted,  it  would  have  the  advantage  of  producing  a  greater  degree  of 
uniformity,  and  the  practice  in  workhouse  infirmaries  might  be  assimilated  to 
that  in  general  hospitals. 

The  composition  of  certain  sick  foods  might  in  the  same  way  be  suggested  for 
general  adoption. 

The  cooking  in  the  smaller  workhouses  must  rest  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
skill  and  attention  of  the  matron.  In  the  larger  ones  the  skill  of  the  paid  nurses 
mav  also  be  put  into  requisition,  but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  of  these 
officers  have  any  special  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Hence,  whilst  the  plain 
dietary  for  the  ordinary  inmates  may  be  tolerably  well  cooked,  that  for  the  sick 
can  scarcely  be  so  good  as  is  desirable. 

I  do  not  see  any  remedy  for  this  iu  the  smaller  workhouses,  but  in  the  larger 
ones  it  is  desirable,  I  think,  that  the  services  of  a  paid  and  skilled  cook  should 
be  secured  for  the  general  as  well  as  for  the  sick  cookery. 

It  would  further  be  very  desirable,  if  it  were  practicable,  iu  the  workhouses 
where  the  general  kitchen  is  distant  from  the  infirmary,  that  much  of  the  cooking 
for  the  really  sick  should  be  done  in  the  infirmary  kitchen,  as  at  Portsea ;  and 
in  fact,  in  the  larger  workhouses,  chops,  light  puddings,  and  beef  tea  are  not 

unfrequently 
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unfrequently  prepared  there.  This  implies  a  suitable  cooking  apparatus,  more 
than  I  have  seen  in  present  use,  as  well  as  skill  and  spare  time  on  the  part  of 
the  nurse,  neither  of  which  are  largely  at  her  command.  A  skilled  cook  in  the 
kitchen,  and  proper  means  of  rapidly  carrying  the  food,  might  perhaps  be  the 
better  course  at  present. 

The  carrying  of  the  food  from  the  general  kitchen  is  seldom  effected  with  as 
much  care  to  keep  the  food  warm  as  is  desirable.  Almost  universally  the  food 
is  put  upon  the  plates,  and  the  plates  placed  one  upon  another  are  carried  on 
an  open  tray,  either  with  or  without  a  covering  cloth,  to  the  infirmary,  and  hence 
it  is  not  possible  that  it  can  be  kept  hot.  A  proper  box,  such  as  that  in  use  at 
the  City  of  London  Union,  or  at  Wolverhampton,  and  exhibited  at  my  office, 
would  be  much  better  for  the  removal  of  the  food,  and  means  should  be  taken 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  infirmary  to  have  the  plates  made  warm  and  to  transfer  the 
food  to  them  and  carry  them  to  the  beds  of  the  patients  or  to  the  dining  tables 
with  the  greatest  possible  dispatch.  In  several  workhouses,  as  at  Leicester,  each 
mess  is  placed  in  a  square  tin  covered  by  a  small  tray,  which  is  used  as  a  plate, 
and  the  food  is  thus  kept  fairly  warm. 

I  believe  that  usually  expedition  is  used  in  the  distribution,  and  it  is  chiefly  in 
the  mode  of  transport  and  the  means  of  keeping  the  food  warm  that  the  defect 
occurs. 

In  conclusion,  such  are  the  chief  matters  to  which  I  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  It  is  needless  that  I  should  state  that  there  is 
very  great  diversity  on  almost  every  subject  embraced  in  this  report,  since 
there  is  equal  diversity  in  the  size  and  circumstances  of  the  workhouses  them- 
selves, in  the  views  of  the  Guardians,  and  in  the  views  and  capabilities  of  the 
officials. 

It  is  proper  that  any  defects  which  exist  should  be  removed,  and  that  the 
etate  of  the  sick  wards  iu  workhouses,  and  the  treatment  of  the  sick  should 
contrast  not  unfavourably  with  the  arrangements  of  a  fairly  conducted  general 
hospital. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)  Edward  Smith, 

Medical  Officer  to  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

The  Right  Hon.  Gathorne  Hardy,  M.P., 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
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ALDERBURY     UNION. 


Observations. 


Alderbmy  Union.         Mr.  Ha.wi.ey  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  19th  September  18G6,  and  subsequently 
conveis^d  with  the  medical  officer. 

It  is  one  of  the  smaller  workhouses,  and  is  placed  upon  elevated  ground  outside  the 
citv  (if*  Salisbury.  There  is  not  a  detached  infirmary  ;  but  the  general  sick  are  treated  in 
the  body  of  the  workhouse,  and  infectious  cases  in  detached  buildings. 

One  ward  is  devoted  to  the  general  sick  of  the  male  sex,  and  there  are  two  wards  for 
females,  besides  a  small  lying-in  ward.  There  are  two  infectious  wards  in  which  all 
classes  of  infectious  cases  are  treated;  but  as  cases  of  fever  and  small-pox  have  not 
occurred  for  two  years,  it  has  scarcely  ever  happened  that  patients  afflicted  with  different 
diseases  have  required  the  room  at  the  same  time,  and  they  have  not  been  mixed  together. 
Never  more  than  one  lying-in  case  occurs  at  one  time. 

There  are  external  windows  on  both  sides  of  the  wards  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse, 
but  only  on  one  side  in  the  infectious  wards. 

There  are  not  any  day-rooms.  There  are  waterclosets,  and  fixed  and  portable  baths  ; 
but  the  closets  in  the  infectious  wards  are  not  sufficiently  cut  off  from  the  rooms. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  but  some  are  like  camp  beds,  and  have  a  wooden  frame  and 
laths.  Some  have  racks.  There  are  cocoa  fibre  mattresses,  on  which  are  placed  chaff 
beds ;  but  in  the  female  infectious  ward  there  were  two  venereal  cases  to  whom  beds  and 
sheets  were  not  allowed. 

Two  sick  women  sleep  in  one  bed. 

There  are  a  very  few  chairs,  tables,  cupboards,  benches,  books,  illustrated  papers, 
towels,  basins,  &c,  in  the  general  wards.  There  was  very  little  furniture  in  the  infectious 
wards,  and  no  wash-hand  basin  for  the  use  of  the  venereal  cases  before  referred  to.  The 
fire-grates  have  boilers  attached  to  them.  In  one  of  the  women's  wards  there  was  a  bench 
with  a  baek,  but  no  chairs.     Tin  plates  and  pannikins  are  still  used  here  for  the  sick. 

The  ventilation  is  effected  by  fireplaces,  windows,  and  a  few  ventilators ;  but  there 
were  not  any  ventilators  in  the  infectious  wards. 

There  is  not  a  paid  nurse. 

Hence  there  are  many  defects  in  this  workhouse. 

The  medical  officer  attends  about  four  days  weekly,  and  remains  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  at  each  visit.  There  are  also  a  few  night  visits  required.  His  salary  is  40  /.  per 
year,  and  he  finds  all  drugs,  except  cod-liver  oil  and  quinine.  He  is  satisfied,  and  does  not 
think  it  important  that  the  guardians  should  provide  all  the  drugs.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
there  should  be  a  paid  nurse.  He  is  satisfied  with  the  space  and  ventilation,  except  in 
the  infectious  wards,  which  should  be  improved.  There  are  sufficient  medical  appliances, 
and  whatever  extras  and  appliances  are  ordered  by  him  the  Guardians  provide.  He  would 
separate  scarlet,  typhus,  and  typhoid  fevers  ;  and  is  of  opinion  that  cases  of  fever  amongst 
the  out-door  poor  should  be  treated  at  their  own  homes. 

The  following  Table  6hows  the  size  of  the  sick  ward,  with  the  number  of  beds  which  are 
and  should  be  placed  in  them. 
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24th  September  1866. 


Adults. 

Children, 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day    - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only     ... 

66 

23 

6 

30 

86 

23 

6 

RETURN    OF    SICK     WARDS. 


Number 

r  Designation 

of  Ward. 

Class  of  Cases 

in 

the  Ward. 

On 
what  Floor. 

External  Windows 

on  both  Sides, 

or  not. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Total 

Cubical 

Feet. 

Total 

Superficial 

Feet. 

Number  of 
Beds. 

• 
g 

& 

0 

—     , 

a  g 

3    3 

Z-5. 

• 

Approximata 

Number 

of  Beds 

to 

be  allowed ; 

all  to  be 

single. 

00 

-a 

9 
pq 

0 

5> 

a 

DO 

Double  Beds 
for  Two 
Adults. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft.  in. 

57.   Men's  sick 
ird. 

f4th  Class.  I") 
\lst  Class-  2/ 

Second  floor 

Two  on  each  side 

23 

7 

17 

7 

8  10 

3,662 

414 

6 

- 

1 

6 

6.  Women's  6ick 
ird. 

fist  Class  -  5\ 
'(.3rd  Class  -  6j 

-    ditto      - 

-     ditto     - 

22 

8 

17 

9 

8  10 

3,153 

402 

- 

5 

1 

6 

7.  Women's  sick 
ird. 

Nth  Class-  5"| 
•2nd  Class-  6  } 
List  Class  -  8  J 

-     ditto      - 

•     ditto     - 

22 

8 

17 

7 

8  10 

3,520 

398 

3 

4 

1 

6 

8    hospital,    or 
'ectious  ward. 

-         -        - 

-    ditto 

Two  on  the  south 
side  ;    two   on 
the  east  side. 

17 

9 

14 

9 

9  11 

2,596 

261 

4 

- 

1 

2  is 

ten's      hospital 
ird. 

2nd  Class    -  5 

First  floor  - 

-     ditto     - 

19 

8 

14 

9 

10     4 

3,083 

291 

2 

1 

1 

1  V-     U 

2or3j-2 

As  tbe  measurement  of  the  wards  was  not  made  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  various  workhouses,  I  could  not  then  determine  the  proper  number  of  beds 
1  placed  in  each  ward,  and  the  estimation  can  now  be  made  only  approximative^. 

(signed)         Edward  Smith. 


Extract  from  Report  of  W.  H.  T.  Hawley,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the  9th  August     Alderbury  Union. 

1866.  


Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the   union  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 
Yes. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 
Yes. 

Arc  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 
Yes. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient?  Are  the  arrange- 
ments for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolutions  of  the  Guardians 
under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed? 

There  are  no  vagrant  wards ;  the  sick  vagrants  are  sent  to  the  workhouse. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ?  Do  any  of  their  answers 
to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  propriety  of  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 

Yes.     There  are  no  reports  of  the  visiting  committee  which  require  remark. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book,  or 
other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

None.     There  are  six  persons  of  unsound  mind  in  the  workhouse,  all  of  whom  are 
quiet  and  harmless. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 
Yes.     Number  this  day,  83. 
4  D  2  Has 
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Al.lerl.ui>  Union.         Has  any  marked  ohange  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit? 

There  is  an  increase  of  four  in  the  number  of  the  inmates,  as  compared  with  the 
number  at  my  last  visit. 

( Ibaerrations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 
None. 

(signed)         W.  H.  T.  Ilawley, 
9  August  1866.  Foor  Law  Inspector. 


AMESBURY    UNION. 


Observations. 

Amcsbury  Union.         Mr.  Hawley  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  19th  September  1866,  and  were  accom- 
panied  by  the  medical  officer  during  a  part  of  an  inspection. 

It  is  one  of  the  small  workhouses,  and  needs  improvement  in  the  accommodation  for  the 
sick. 

There  is  not  a  detached  infirmary,  but  the  6ick  men  are  placed  in  a  room  in  a  one- 
storied  building  in  the  yard. 

The  sick  women  arc  placed  on  the  ground  floor  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse.  The 
lying-in  ward  is  now  used  by  the  matron  as  a  nursery  for  her  own  children,  and  a 
i-mall  room,  with  narrow  beds,  is  substituted  for  it.  There  are  four  infectious  wards 
on  the  second  storey,  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  in  which  cases  of  itch  are  placed ;  and 
if  fever  cases  occurred  they  might  be  placed  there  also,  but  none  have  arisen  for  two 
years  past.  There  is  also  an  infectious  ward  in  a  range  of  low  buildings  in  the  yard,  but 
it  has  not  been  used  for  two  years,  and  is  now  temporarily  occupied  as  a  store  for 
vegetables. 

The  wards  are  small.  There  are  external  windows  on  both  sides  in  the  women's  sick 
ward,  but  in  that  only.     There  are  not  any  day-rooms.     The  yards  are  of  flint. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  and  the  beds  are  of  cut  straw,  upon  a  straw  mat-tress.  The 
rugs  are  old,  and  not  cleanly-looking,  and  the  blankets  are  old,  but  sufficient  in  quantity. 
There  is  very  little  furniture  of  any  kind  except  the  beds.  Instead  of  a  fireplace  there  is 
a  round  stove,  closed  in  front,  and  more  than  half  built  into  the  fireplace.  The  guardians 
purchase  periodicals.  Two  roller  towels,  basin,  and  soap,  are  supplied  to  each  ward. 
Enamelled  plates  and  basins  are  used  by  the  sick. 

The  ventilation  is  dependent  upon  the  windows  and  a  very  few  ventilators,  which  are 
closed.     There  are  not  any  ventilators  in  the  infectious  or  the  present  lying-in  wards. 

There  is  not  a  paid  nurse. 

There  are  many  deficiencies  in  this  workhouse. 

The  medical  officer  states  that  sick  cases,  and  particularly  single  persons,  are  sent  into 
the  workhouse,  but  not  cases  of  fever  or  small-pox.  There  are,  or  were,  numerous  itch 
cases. 

He  is  not  satisfied  with  the  nursing,  and  thinks  that  there  should  be  a  paid  nurse.  He 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  extent  and  character  of  the  accommodation  for  the  sick,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  an  infirmary  should  be  built.  The  ventilation  is  not  good.  His  son  chiefly 
attends  to  the  workhouse.  He  has  also  a  district,  and  for  the  two  duties  receives  150  /.  per 
year,  but  does  not  know  the  salary  for  the  workhouse  alone.  He  finds  all  drugs,  and  does 
not  think  it  important  that  the  Guardians  should  find  the  drugs  for  the  workhouse  alone, 
although  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  provide  them  for  the  whole  union.  He  is  satis- 
fied with  his  salary.  There  are  sufficient  medical  appliances,  and  whatever  he  orders  is 
supplied.     The  lying-in  room  is  not  sufficiently  good. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  size  of  the  sick  wards,  with  the  number  of  beds  which 
arc  and  should  be  in  them. 
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20th  September  1866. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day    - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only              - 

38 
14 

11 

39 
9 

4 

•       77 
23 
15 

Return  of  Sick  "Wards. 


Number 

Class  of  Cases  in 
the  Ward. 

On 
what  Floor. 

External 

Windows  on  both 

Sides,  or  not. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Total 
Cubical  Feet. 

Total 

Superficial 

Feet. 

Number  of  Beds. 

Number 
of 

Fire- 
places. 

It 

|2|i 

r  Designation 
of  Ward. 

Single 
Beds. 

Double 
Beds  for 
2  Adults. 

<i  2  2 

Ft.  in. 

Ft.  in. 

Ft.  in.    „ 

Ft.   in.  „  „, 

Ft.in.u 

e  Infirmary     - 

Chronic 

Ground  floor, 
boaided. 

1    window    on 

side. 

16    2 

10    2 

8       1      6 

2,123    6    8    6 

261     4    4 

5 

None 

3  or  4 

e  Infectious    - 

Empty 

Ground  floor, 
bricked. 

2  windows  on 
1  side. 

IS  10 

12  ll 
t 

Sloping  roof, 

7.11  by  10.10  =  18.9 

=  9.4£  aver. 

J  2,133  5     6    9 

227    6  10 

Empty  - 

None 

2 

lie)  Attici  1     - 

Ditto 

Third    story, 
boarded. 

1  window 

12    5 

11     2 

8      5      0 

1,166  11   11     2 

138    7  10 

Empty  - 

None 

S 

»      2     - 

Ditto 

-    ditto 

-    ditto   - 

13  11 

0  10 

8      5      0 

1,151    9    6  10 

136  10    2 

Empty  • 

None 

2 

itJe  Infirmary 

Chronic 

Ground  floor, 
boarded. 

4  windows,  2  on 
eacb  side. 

19    2 

IB     - 

8     10      0 

2,708  10    8     0 

306    8    0 

7 

None 

1  stove. 

5 

mtle)  Attics,  1 

Empty 

Third    story, 
boarded. 

1  window 

12     5 

11     2 

8       5      0 

1,166  11   11     2 

138    7  10 

2 

None 

2 

n         2 

Ditto 

-    ditto 

-    ditto   - 

13  II 

9  10 

8      5      0 

1,161     9     S  10 

136  10    2 

Empty  - 

None 

2 

nt  room  • 
*ery 

The  matron's  nur- 
sery. 

Occupied  by  mo- 
thers and  their 
infants       after 
leaving         the 
lying-in    ward, 
an  1  also  during 
the     children's 
sickness. 

Second  ditto 
Ground  ditto 

3  windows  on  1 
side. 

2  window*  on  1 
side. 

21  4 

22  10 

17    8 

8      7      0 

Sloping  roof, 

7.11  by  10.10  =  18.9 

=  9.4.6.  arer. 

3,234  11     6    8 
j'2,5S6  7     0    9 

376  10    8 
275  10  10 

2  for  Go- 
vernor's 
children. 

5 

1  for  Go- 
vernor's 
children. 

None 

5  or  6 
3  or  4 

Female  Attic  No.  2  is  now  used  as  the  lying-in  ward  in  plice  of  front  room,  which  is  at  present  n*ed  by  the  matron  as  her  nursery,  and  which  was  the  original  lying-in  ward. 

(signed)         Edward  Smith. 


Extract  from  Report  of  JV.  H.  T.  Hawley,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the 

15th  September  1865. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement? 
Yes. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 
Yes. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 
Yes. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient  ?  Are  the  arrange- 
ments for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution  of  the  Guardians  under 
5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed  ? 

There  are  no  vagrant  wards.  The  vagrants  are  relieved,  when  necessary,  by  the 
relieving  officer  of  the  Amesbury  district,  and  receive  relief  in  kind  at  the  workhouse. 
There  are  no  means  for  setting  the  able-bodied  vagrants  to  work. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ?  Do  any  of  their  answers 
to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  propriety  of  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 

1  es.     There  are  no  reports  of  the  visiting  committee  requiring  comment. 


Amesbury  Union. 


D  3 


Insert 
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Amcslmiv  Union.  Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book,  or 

—  oilier  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

None.     There  are  three  persons  of  unsound  mind  in  the  workhouse,  all  of  whom 
are  quiet  and  haimli 

lias  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit? 
Yes.     Number  this  day,  57. 

lias   any  marked   change   taken  place   in   the  state   of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of 
the  inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit  ? 

There  is  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  inmates  since  my  last  visit. 
Number  at  my  last  visit         ------     76 

Number  this  day  -------     57 


Decrease    - 


-     19 


Observations  not  falling  under   any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians? 
None. 

(signed)         IV.  II.  T.  Hmoley, 
15  September  1865.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


ATCHAM  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 


Atilmm  Union 
Workhouse. 


Mr.  Doyle  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  15th  February  1867. 

It  was  built  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  was  one  of  the  Shropshire  incor- 
porations for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

It  is  situate  in  a  purely  agricultural  district,  and  on  a  very  healthful  site.  The  wards 
in  the  body  of  the  workhouse  are  large  in  all  their  dimensions,  and  resemble  those  of 
hospitals  built  at  that  period. 

There  is  a  detached  infirmary  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  at  a  somewhat  lower 
elevation,  which  consists  of  a  basement  devoted  to  offices;  two  floors,  on  which  the  general 
sick  are  placed  ;  and  a  third  floor,  having  one  or  two  rooms  in  the  roof,  in  which  itch  cases 
are  placed.  No  fever  or  small-pox  case  has  been  in  the  workhouse  during  the  past  five 
years;  but  should  there  be  applicants,  they  would  be  placed  in  an  excellent  ward,  now  used 
as  a  receiving  ward.  There  is  a  ward  set  apart  for  sick  children.  There  is  not  award  for 
offensive  cases,  but  separate  wards  can  be  emptied  and  employed  for  that  purpose  when 
necessary.     '1  here  are  two  day -rooms  for  the  sick. 

The  form  of  this  building  is  that  of  an  H,  with  the  ends  slightly  projecting,  and  with  a 
protuberance  in  the  centre.  Each  end  wing  contains  two  rooms  on  each  floor,  which  have 
windows  on  three  sides,  whilst  in  the  middle  there  is  a  narrow  and  dark  corridor,  and  on 
either  hand  two  smaller  rooms  on  the  male  and  female  side,  respectively.  In  this  central 
portion  there  are  two  kitchens  for  wanning  food  and  for  washing  the  utensils;  and  the 
lying-in  ward  is  also  there,  on  the  women's  side.  There  are  waterclosets  leading  from  the 
corridors,  but  not  on  the  ground  floor  ;  and  there  are  moveable  baths,  but  not  any  fixed 
ones,  for  the  use  of  the  sick. 

The  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  painted  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  the  wards  generally  are 
cheerful. 

The  ventilation  is  very  generally  dependent  upon  the  doors  and  windows  only,  and  of 
the  latter  a  portion  moves  on  a  central  pin,  and  has  an  apparatus  by  which  it  may  be  fixed 
open  in  various  degrees,  and  cannot  be  closed  by  the  inmates.  There  are,  however,  some 
small  ventilating  tubes  in  the  roof  of  the  upper  wards,  and  a  large  tube  passes  from  the 
central  corridor  to  the  roof.  One  or  two  Arnott's  ventilators  are  placed  in  the  sick 
wards. 

The  bedsteads  are  three  feet  wide,  and  of  wood  in  iron  frames,  or  of  iron,  and  some  have 
racks.  Several  were  too  short  for  adults.  The  beds  are  of  cocoa  fibre,  kept  in  excellent 
condition.  The  sheets  are  ordinarily  changed  but  once  a  month,  except  for  dirty  cases, 
and  the  linen  looked  fairly  clean.  The  inmates  are  washed  in  a  large  tin  bowl,  and  roller 
towels  arc  placed  behind  the  doors.  There  are  some  arm-chairs,  benches  with  backs, 
tables,  and  night-stools  ;  but  there  are  not  any  screens,  prints,  illustrated  periodicals, 
games,  Mackintosh   sheeting  with  tubes,  or  rocking-chairs.     There  arc   two  water-beds, 

but 
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but  they  are  most  rarely  required-      There  are  also  air  cushions,  and  tin  foot  and  chest 
warmers. 

There  is  not  a  paid  nurse,  but  there  are  some  inmates  who  have  acted  as  nurses  for 
many  years.  The  master  gives  each  dose  of  stimulants  to  the  pauper  attendants,  and  they 
give  the  medicines  and  stimulants  to  the  patients. 

We  hatl  not  the  advantage  of  meeting  the  medical  officer. 

The  following  table  shows  the  size  of  each  ward,  with  the  number  of  beds  which  are  and 
should  be  placed  therein. 


Atdiatn  Union 
WoiUliouse. 


28th  February  1867. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day     - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only     - 

82 
48 
24 

G3 
4 

145 

52* 
24 

RETURN     OF     SICK    WARDS. 


Number  of 

0,  T3 

Beds. 

S  s 

External 

Total 

Total 

» 

s 

55  «  .2 

dumber  or  Designation 

Class  of  Cases  in 

On 

^'indows  on 

. 

«  — 

£ 

2.2  £ 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Cubical 

Superficial 

■o 

■m 

o 

X    tn    n 

of  Ward. 

the  Ward. 

what  Floor. 

both  Sides,  or 

« 

u 

not. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

u 

m 

II 

O    u 

OS 

a  g 
£  "E. 

Appro 
of  Bed 

all  to  1 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

No.  32.  Men's  day  - 

Convalescent 

Second 

Two  sides 

18 

4 

17 

9 

9 

9 

3,172 

318 

- 

- 

l 

S  or  6 

No.  34.  Men's  night 

ditto 

ditto 

Three  sides     - 

20 

2 

*  j 

2 

9 

9 

3,572 

366 

6 

- 

1 

No.  41.  Women's  day 

ditto 

ditto 

Two  sides 

IS 

4 

17 

9 

9 

9 

3,17-2 

318 

- 

- 

l 

No.  42.  Women'snight 

ditto 

ditto 

Three  sides    - 

20 

2 

18 

2 

9 

9 

3,572 

366 

6 

- 

l 

5  or  6 

No.  43.        „         „ 

ditto 

ditto 

One  side 

13 

0 

10 

0 

9 

9 

1,267 

130 

2 

- 

1 

2 

No.  38.  Men's      day 

Chiefly  bedridden  - 

Third 

Thiee  sides    - 

20 

2 

18 

2 

10 

3 

3,755 

366 

5 

- 

1 

5  or  6 

and  night. 

No.  35.       Ditto 

-    -    ditto   - 

ditto 

Two  sides 

18 

3 

17 

8 

10 

3 

3,304 

322 

4 

- 

1 

4  or  5 

No.  36    - 

Nurse  -         -        - 

ditto 

One  side 

15 

6 

8 

7 

10 

0 

1,330 

133 

- 

- 

l 

No.  37     - 

Boys  above  7,  when 
required. 

ditto 

ditto  - 

17 

10 

13 

0 

10 

2 

2,355 

231 

3 

— 

l 

3 

No.  39.  Infectious    - 

Itch,  or  single  cases 
of  small-pox   or 

fever. 

Fourth 

One  in  roof    - 

19 

0 

13 

6 

5 

9 

1,474 

256 

1 

No.  40.         „ 

-    -     ditto    - 

ditto 

-      ditto 

26 

6 

13 

6 

5 

9 

2,055 

344 

2 

- 

none. 

No.  44     - 

Children 

Third 

Three  sides    - 

20 

2 

18 

2 

10 

3 

3.755 

366 

I 

4 

1 

5  or  6 

No.  47     - 

Chiefly  bedridden  - 

ditto 

Two  sides 

18 

3 

17 

8 

13 

3 

3,304 

322 

4 

- 

1 

4  or  5 

No.  45     - 

Lying-in 

ditto 

One  side 

22 

6 

13 

0 

10 

0 

2,925 

292 

5 

- 

1 

3 

No.  46     - 

Nurse  • 

ditto 

-    ditto 

15 

6 

8 

7 

10 

0 

1,330 

133 

- 

- 

1 

•No.  48.  Infectious    - 

Itch,  or  single  cases 
of  small-pox    or 
fever. 

Fourth 

One  in  roof   - 

19 

0 

13 

6 

5 

9 

1,474 

256 

2 

" 

none. 

-  No.  49.        „ 

-     -     ditto    • 

ditto 

ditto 

26 

6 

13 

6 

5 

9 

2,055 

344 

none. 

JV.  B. — The  receiving  wards,  which  are  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  shut  off  from  any  other  part  of  the  house,  have  been  and  would 
again  be  used  in  case  of  outbreak  of  fever,  Stc.  &c.     Dimensions  as  follow  :  — 


lay  room  (males) 
led  room       „ 
lay  room  (females) 
led  room        „ 


First  floor  - 
Second  floor 
First  floor  - 
Second  floor 


17  10 

12     0 

7     9 

22     5 

13     0 

9     9 

17  10 

12     0 

7     9 

22     5 

13     0 

9     9 

•  Of  this  number  30  only  are  in  the  infirmary. 

f  Ventilation  from  outside  ;  near  the  floor  on  one  side,  and  roof  and  chimney  on  the  opposite  side. 


(signed)  Edward  Smith. 
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Atchaui  Union 
Workhousu. 


Extract  from  Report  of  Andrew  Doyle,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the  30th  August  1866. 

I  s  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 
Yes. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 
Yes. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 
Yes. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient  ?     Arc  the  arrange- 
ments for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution  of  the  Guardians, 
under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed  ? 
Yes. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ?  Do  any  of  their  answers 
to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  propriety  of  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 

The  house  appears  to  be  regularly  visited.  The  prescribed  queries  have  been 
answered  once  since  my  last  inspection. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  ? 

"  2nd  June  1866. — Visited  the  inmates  of  weak  mind  here,  whom  I  find,  as  on 
former  occasions,  in  a  satisfactory  state,  properly  cared  for,  and  most  kindly  treated 
by  the  master  and  matron.  The  house  throughout  also  seemed  to  be  in  its  usual 
good  order." 

(signed)         "  John  Forster,  Commissioner  in  Lunacy." 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 
Yes. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union  since  your  last  visit  ? 
No. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

I  heard,  some  time  ago,  that  the  master  of  this  workhouse  had  been  censured  by  the 
Guardians  for  permitting  an  inmate  to  go  every  day  to  work  at  the  house  of  his 
daughter,  close  by,  and  to  return  to  sleep  at  the  workhouse.  The  master  admitted 
the  facts,  expressed  his  regret  that  he  should  have  done  so,  and  promised  that  no  such 
irregularity  should  occur  again.  He  is  a  very  good  officer.  As  the  matter  has  been 
disposed  of  by  the  Guardians,  I  hardly  think  the  Board  are  called  upon  to  interfere 
further ;  but  the  Board  will  decide  that.  The  matron  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
capable  of  the  exertion  of  personally  discharging  the  duties  of  her  office.  The  work- 
house, however,  is  in  admirable  order,  as  indeed  it  usually  is. 


1  September  1866. 


(signed)         Andrew  Doyle, 

Poor  Law  Inspector. 


BAKTON-UPON-IRWELL  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 


Barton-upon-Irwell 
Union  Workhouse. 


Mr.  Cane  and  I  inspected  this  workhouse  on  4th  October  1866. 

It  is  situate  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Manchester.  The  body  of  the  workhouse  is  com- 
paratively new,  and  the  old  workhouse  is  now  used  as  the  infirmary. 

The  infirmary  is  old,  and  the  rooms  are  very  low,  but  with  the  great  cleanliness  which 
is  maintained,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  managers,  there  is  an  air  of  comfort  in  them. 
In  some  parts  there  are  external  windows  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  ward  ;  whilst  in  the 
greater  part  there  is  a  side  corridor,  and  the  wards  which  lead  therefrom  have  external 
windows  on  one  side  only. 

There  is  also  a  projecting  suite  of  one-storied  rooms  which  have  windows  on  one  side 

0nly-  The 
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The  general  sick  are  not  divided  into  medical  and  surgical  cases.  Cases  of  fever  are 
placed  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  infirmary,  or  in  the  low  and  unsuitable  rooms  just 
referred  to.  Itch  cases  are  also  placed  in  one  of  the  latter  series  of  rooms.  The  floors  of 
the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are  of  stone.     There  is  a  day-room. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron  with  iron  laths,  and  some  have  racks  at  the  head,  whilst  others 
are  proper  fracture  beds.  The  beds  are  of  straw,  well  filled  ;  or  of  flock,  laid  upon  a  straw 
bed  or  mattrass. 

There  are  chairs  with  or  without  cushions,  benches,  tables,  nightstools,  prints,  a  looking- 
glass,  a  few  books,  metal  washhand  basins,  combs,  screen,  cocoa  matting,  and  flowers  in 
the  wards ;  and  each  sick  inmate  lying  in  bed  has  a  separate  towel.  There  are  pottery 
plates,  and  pottery  as  well  as  tin  mugs.  The  food  is  at  present  carried  in  uncovered 
trays,  but  a  new  system  is  about  to  be  adopted.  In  some  wards  there  is  a  stove,  whilst 
in  others  there  is  an  open  fireplace. 

The  ventilation  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  windows ;  and,  as  the  building  is  old,  the 
doors  and  windows  do  not  fit  very  closely.  Some  of  the  windows  have  a  small  part  which 
opens,  whilst  in  others  the  lead  lights  open  in  a  large  piece  to  the  bottom  vertically.  There 
are  also  tubes  leading  into  the  ceiling  or  roof,  and  Sir  John  Walsham's  tubes,  besides 
openings  over  some  of  the  doors,  and  protected  air  bricks  in  the  walls.  Some  of  the 
rooms,  and  particularly  the  unfit  fever  wards,  are  ill  ventilated.  There  was  a  foul  drain 
smell  in  the  washhouse. 

There  is  one  paid  nurse  for  all  the  sick,  and  she  administers  all  medicines  and  stimu- 
lants. She  finds  many  of  the  pauper  nurses  very  reliable  and  valuable.  There  are  usually, 
perhaps,  three  cases  which  require  attention  at  night,  and  the  pauper  attendants,  who 
sleep  in  the  rooms  with  them,  call  her  when  necessary.     She  receives  18/.  per  year. 

I  had  not  the  advantage  of  conferring  with  the  medical  officer. 

The  following  table  shows  the  dimensions  of  each  ward,  with  the  number  of  beds  which 
are  and  should  be  placed  there. 


Barton-upon-Ii-well 
Union  Workhouse. 


RETURN      OF      SICK     WARDS. 


Number 

or 

Designation  of  Ward. 


Class  of  Cases  in 
the  Ward,  j 


On  what  Floor. 


External  Windows 

on  both  Sides, 

or  not. 


Length. 


Breadth. 


Height. 


Total 

Cubical 

Feet. 


Total 

Superficial 

Feet. 


No.  1.  Hospital 
Helpless 
Day  room 
No.  8    - 
No.  10  - 
Lying-in  ward 
No.  12  - 
Infectious 
No.  14  - 
No.  15  - 
No.  16  - 
Day  room 

Hospital  chapel 
Female  skin  disease 
Female  fever  ward  - 


Night  case 
Helpless   - 

-  ditto      - 
General  purposes 

-  -     ditto 

-  -     ditto 

-  -    ditto 
Skin  disease 
Fever 

General  purposes 

-  -     ditto 

-  -     ditto 

-  -     ditto 


Ground 

-  ditto  - 

-  ditto  - 
Second  floor  - 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 


Two  and  two 
Two  and  one 

-  ditto  '- 

-  ditto 

-  ditto    - 
Two 
ditto 
ditto 

One 
Two 
Three  and  one 


Ground  floor  -     Three  and  two 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Three  and  one 

Two 

ditto 


Ft.  in. 

Ft.  in. 

20  - 

14  4 

20  - 

17  1 

19  10 

18  5 

21  3 

19  7 

19  6 

17  5 

18  0 

15  6 

18  0 

15  10 

19  10 

17  3 

15  5 

13  6 

25  0 

13  7 

34  0 

17  11 

34  0 

17  11 

42  9 

17  10 

24  0 

15  6 

22  3 

15  8 

Number  of 
Beds. 


f.  m. 

8  3 

2,380 

286-8 

2,720 

340 

8  0 

2,802-1 

350 

8  0 

3,3292 

413 

8  0 

2,717 

325 

2,032 

279 

8  0 

2,180 

285 

8  0 

2,697-4 

325 

8  0 

1,665 

197 

8  0 

2,716-8 

337 

8  0 

4,873-4 

609 

8  10 

5,380-11 

609 

8  10 

6,734-3 

721 

7  6 

2,790 

372 

7  6 

2,503 

332 

"3  *o 


1 

7 
Day  room   - 

7 

7  ;  not  used 
2 

5 

4 

6 

11 

Used  as  day 
room. 

14 

5 

4 


o.        gj 

2      z-=  , 


H  J5  . 

O  ^ 

B*  ■ 


<  "o  "a 


2  or  3 
4  or  5 

6 
5 
2 

4 
4 
2 
4 
9 

12orl3 
4  or  5 
2  or  3 


(signed)         Edward  Smith. 


E 
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n-npon-Irwel]  EXTRACT  from  Rkport  of  Richard  Basil  Cane,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the 

(  moa  Workhouse.  25th  Septcmbcr  1866i 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 

I  believe  that  it  is  not  fully  large  enough  during  the  winter  season. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 

Generally  adequate,  but  there  are  no  detached  fever  wards  or  contagious  wards. 
See  last  question  and  answer  to  this  report. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 
They  are. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient  ?  Are  the  arrange- 
ments for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution  of  the  guardians 
under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed? 

There  arc.  and  they  are  ordinarily  sufficient ;  they  are  very  badly  ventilated.  No 
task  of  work  has  been  approved  of  by  the  Poor  Law  Board.  Nevertheless,  male 
vagrants  are  employed  in  stone  breaking  if  they  require  food,  but  usually  neither 
food  is  given  nor  work  exacted. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ?  Do  any  of  their  answers 
to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  propriety  of  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioners? 

Not  "once  at  least  in  every  week,"  in  accordance  with  the  regulations;  but  the 
Committee  professes  to  visit  once  in  14  days. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

A  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  has  not  visited  this  workhouse  for  the  last  two  years. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 
It  has.     Present  number  of  inmates  165. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union  since  your  last  visit? 
I  have  not  previously  visited  this  union. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

This  workhouse  has  not  been  constructed  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  facilitate 
effective  ventilation,  but  as  regards  the  main  body  of  the  building,  no  great  fault 
can  be  found  with  it,  except  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  less  of  it  had  been 
underground. 

The  old  workhouse  constitutes  the  infirmary ;  the  rooms  or  wards  are  low,  and  do 
not  admit  of  thorough  ventilation.  As  already  noted,  there  are  no-  detached  fever 
wards  or  wards  wholly  separate  from  others  for  contagious  cases. 

The  means  of  washing  infected  clothes  apart  from  those  of  the  other  inmates  arc 
wanting,  a  want  which  I  have  noticed. 

The  workhouse  and  the  entire  establishment  is  throughout  well  painted,  carefully 
lime  washed,  scrupulously  clean,  and  well  ordered  in  every  part.  Its  general  con- 
dition does  much  credit  to  the  officers  who  manage  it. 

(signed)         R.  Basil  Cane, 
29  September  1866.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 
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BATH  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 

I  visited  this  workhouse  on  24th  September  1866.  Bath 

Union  Workhouse. 

It  is  admirably  situate  on  one  of  the  hills  overlooking  Bath,  and  much  effort  has  been  

made  to  improve  the  drainage  and  general  sanitary  arrangements. 

There  is  a  detached  infirmary  in  which  the  wards  have  external  windows  on  both  sides, 
and  behind  this  is  a  large  detached  building  for  the  quiet  lunatics,  iu  which  the  wards  are 
placed  side  by  side.  A  detached  house  is  placed  at  some  distance,  and  across  a  public 
road,  in  which  fever  and  smallpox  cases  are  treated.  There  are  also  five  small  rooms 
heated  by  steam  in  which  venereal  or  other  foul  cases  are  placed. 

There  are  several  wards  devoted  to  the  aged  and  infirm  who  are  on  the  medical  officer's 
books.  There  are  also  sick  nursery  wards,  and  others  adjoining  in  which  children  with 
skin  diseases  are  treated.     There  is  a  fire  escape. 

The  rooms  are  large,  light,  and  cheerful.  The  bedsteads  are  of  iron  with  sacking,  or 
with  laths.  The  beds  are  of  good  soft  flock  and  are  kept  full,  and  cocoa-fibre  matting  is 
placed  under  some  of  them.  There  are  benches  with  backs,  cupboards,  tables,  pottery 
plates,  and  one  or  two  chairs  in  each  room.  Also  night-stools,  screens,  books,  and  a  few 
prints.  Enamelled  iron  basins  and  towels  are  provided  in  sufficient  quantity.  There  is  a 
watercloset  connected  with  each  ward  and  having  cross  draughts.  There  are  not  any 
day  rooms  for  the  sick,  neither  is  there  a  separate  cooking  kitchen,  but  the  food  is  carried 
from  the  kitchen  in  covered  tin  vessels.     There  is  a  warming  kitchen. 

The  arrangements  for  the  amusement  of  the  lunatics  are  superior  to  those  for  the  general 
sick,  and  there  are  fixed  baths,  day  rooms,  &c.,  for  their  use.  Their  yards  are  particu- 
larly large  and  good.  There  are  six  paid  nurses,  of  whom  one  attends  the  general  cases 
(about  200  in  number),  one  has  care  of  the  sick  children,  and  four  (two  of  tlfem  males) 
have  charge  of  the  lunatics. 

The  nurses  administer  the  medicine,  and  the  matron  the  stimulants. 

The  ventilation  is  effected  by  a  series  of  air  bricks  in  the  ceiling,  12  in.  by  6  in.,  and 
enclosed  by  iron  bars.  In  the  wards  in  the  roof  there  are  also  fanlights  which  open.  The 
windows  swing  from  a  central  pin,  and  there  are  from  one  to  three  fireplaces  iu  a  room. 

The  medical  officer  has  had  charge  of  the  workhouse  for  many  years  and  is  satisfied 
with  the  space,  sanitary  arrangements,  and  nursing.  There  is  sufficient  watercloset 
accommodation,  but  the  waterclosets  are  about  to  be  improved,  and  fixed  baths  to  be 
erected.  He  desires  that  roasted  meat  may  be  provided  for  the  inmates.  All  Iris  orders 
for  extras  and  medical  appliances  are  allowed,  and  there  is  sufficient  of  the  latter.  The 
clerical  work  in  keeping  his  books  is  very  laborious,  and  all  the  lunatics  are  placed  on 
his  list. 

His  salary  is  150/.  per  year,  with  a  small  sum  as  extras  for  midwifery.  He  pays  an 
assistant,  and  provides  all  drugs  except  quinine  and  cod-liver  oil,  and  he  gives  a  conside- 
ration to  the  nurse  when  she  attends  a  midwifery  case,  and  to  a  boy  for  clerical  help. 
He  is  not  dissatisfied  with  his  position  and  emoluments,  and  he  docs  not  care  for  the 
guardians  to  provide  all  the  drugs. 

His  cases  do  as  well  as  they  could  do  anywhere,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  care  of  the  sick  are  better  than  at  the  General  Hospital.  Two-thirds  of  the 
cases  in  the  infirmary  are  old  and  infirm,  and  totally  unlike  those  at  a  general  hospital. 
He  does  not  think  that  a  night  nurse  is  needed,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  number  of 
cases  under  the  care  of  the  general  nurse  (considering  their  nature)  is  too  many. 

His  assistant  attends  daily,  and  he  himself  four  days  a  week.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour 
is  sufficient  for  the  discharge  of  the  duty  at  each  visit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  dimensions  of  the  wards,  with  the  number  of  beds  which 
are  and  should  be  placed  in  them. 
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13  October  1806. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day      - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only 

405 
237 

195 
14 
none  such. 

600 
251 

RETURN     OF    SICK     WARDS. 


Class  of  Cases  in 
theWard. 

)n  what  Floor. 

External  Windows 

on  both  Sides, 

or  not. 

Length. 

llreadth. 

Height. 

Total  • 

Cubical 

Feet. 

Total 

Superficial 

Feet. 

Number  of 
Beds. 

■ 

B 

j 

E 
E 

E 

fe- 
ci 
h 

a 

s 
M 

0.  "O 

Number 

or  Designation 

of  Ward. 

■ 
Q 

pa 

"to 
E 
■ 

s  e" 

O    u 

Approximate  Nu 
of  Beds  to  be  all 
all  to  be  single. 

No.  35.  Adult  females 

Chronic  invalids 

First  floor  - 

On    both    sides, 
six  in  number. 

Ft. 
47 

in. 
4 

Ft.  in. 
18     0 

Ft.  in. 
9  10 

8,502 

852 

19 

- 

2 

llorlS 

No.  3C.  Adult  femalo  - 

-     ditto     - 

First  floor  - 

On  both  sides,  11 
in  number. 

GG 

0 

21     9 

11     9 

17,032 

1,435 

29 

- 

3 

20 

No.  37.  Adult  female  - 

Sick ;         mostly 
chronic  cases. 

Second  floor 

On  both  sides,  10 
in  number. 

58 

1 

17  10 

9    8 

10,118 

1,036 

22 

■    - 

3 

18 

No. 3Ca.  Lying-in  ward 

Lying-in  ward    - 

Second  floor 

On  one  side,  two 
windows. 

16 

4 

13     - 

9     8 

2,003 

212 

3 

- 

1 

2 

No.  13.  Adult  males   - 

Sink ;         mo-tly 
chronic  cases. 

Second  floor 

On    both    sides, 
eight  in  number. 

4G 

3 

17  10 

9    8 

8,098 

824 

17 

- 

3 

14 

No.  14.  Adult  males  - 

-     ditto     -• 

Second  floor 

On  both  sides,  11 
in  number. 

GG 

2 

21     7 

10    8 

15,389 

1,428 

27 

- 

3 

20 

No.  17.   Invalid  Adult 
males. 

Invalids    of    va- 
rious   descrip- 
tions. 

First  floor  - 

On  both  sides,  11 
in  number. 

66 

2 

21     7 

9  10 

14,243 

1,428 

22 

- 

3 

20 

No.  18.  Invalid  Adult 
males. 

-     ditto     - 

Ground  floor 

On    both    sides, 
eight  in  number. 

60 

8 

21     7 

9    8 

12,809 

1,309 

23 

- 

3 

18orl9 

Invalid  females  - 

-     ditto     - 

Ground  floor 

On    both    sides, 
eight  in  number. 

50 

9 

21*  7 

10    3 

13,377 

1,284 

21 

- 

3 

18orl» 

No.  19.  Female  Imbe- 
ciles. 

Chronic       luna- 
tics, epileptics, 
idiots,     imbe- 
ciles. 

First  floor  - 

On    both     sides, 
seven  in  number. 

30 

9 

15     9 

12    G 

6,158 

484 

10 

— 

1 

0 

No.l4.  Male  Imbeciles 

As  above  - 

First-floor  - 

On  one  side,  three 
in  number. 

24 

9 

16    5 

12     G 

5,120 

406 

12 

- 

I 

7 

No.  15.  Boys 

Tor  sick  and  in- 
valid boys. 

First  floor  - 

On     both    H.ies, 
four  in  number. 

27 

0 

17  10 

9  10 

4,783 

482 

10 

- 

1 

8  or  9 

No.  15  a.   Boys' Erup- 
tion ward. 

Foritch,  and  any 
other  cases  that 
call  for  separa- 
tion. 

First  floor  - 

On    both    sides, 
four  in  number. 

19 

9 

17  10 

9  10 

3,574 

352 

5 

" 

1 

5 

Men's  Eruption  ward  - 

Itch,  &c  Sec.  &c. 

Ground  floor 

On    both    sides, 
two  in  number. 

17 

10 

10    0 

9  10 

1,810 

178 

5 

No  fire- 
place. 

2  or  3 

Women's  Eruption  ward 

Ditto    -        .        -"I 
Ditto    -        -        -  1 
Ditto    -        *        -  I 
Ditto                      -J 

-     -    ditto 

Small  single  rooms 
reserved  for  ve- 
nereal and  other 
cases  calling  for 

separation. 

Ground  floor 

f-     ditto     - 

|  -     ditto     - 

-     ditto     - 

1-     ditto     - 

On  one  side,  one 
window. 

-  ditto     - 

-  ditto     - 

-  ditto     - 

-  ditto     - 

10 

10 
10 
10 

10 

9 

9 
9 

■9 
9 

G     9 

0     9 
6     9 
6     9 
6     9 

9  10 

9  10 
9  10 

9  10 
9  10 

713 

713 
7T3 

713 
713 

72 

72 
72 

72 
72 

2 

o 
2 
2 
2 

These  are  heatec 
steam  pipes. 

ditto    - 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Sick  Nursery     - 

For  sick  infanta 
and  children. 

Second  floor 

On    both    sides, 
four  in  number. 

26 

3 

17     0 

9    9 

4,35.1 

446 

9 

- 

1 

8  or  9 

Girls'  Eruption  ward  - 

For  itch,  and  snch 
other    cases    as 
call    for  separa- 
tion. 

Second  floor 

On    both    sides, 
three  in  num- 
ber. 

16 

3 

17     0 

9    9 

2,694 

276 

8 

1 

6 

*  The  cubical  contents  in  this  Return  somewhat  exceed  the  product  of  the  length,  breadth,  and  height;  this  is  in  consequence  of  the  recesses  of  the 
doors  and  windows  being  added  thereto. 

(signed)         Edward  Smith. 
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Extract  from  Report  of  Edward  Gulson,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the  11th  April  1866.  Path 

Union  Woikhou6e. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement? 
Yes. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 
Yes. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 
Yes. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient ;  are  the  arrange- 
ments for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution  of  the  guardians 
under  5  Ik  6  Vict.  c.  57,  a.  5,  duly  observed  ? 

The  vagrants  are  provided  for  by  the  police  in  this  union. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 

Yes. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 
No. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's   book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 
None. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 
Yes. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit  ? 
No. 

Observations  not  falling  under   any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 
None. 

16  April  1866.  (signed)        E.  Gulson,  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


BEDMINSTER  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 


I  visited  this  workhouse  on  24th  September  1866.     There  is  a  detached  infirmary  for  Bedminster 

'the  general  sick,  and  also  for  the  lunatics,  who  occupy  sepai-ate  wards.     There  are  two     Unien  Workhouse. 

very  small  wards,  containing  one  bed  each,  in   which  venereal  cases  are  placed.     Itch  

■cases  are  treated  in  a  separate  building;  viz.,  the  refractory  wards.  There  are  not  any  fever 
wards,  and  with  only  two  or  three  exceptions  there  have  not  been  fever  or  small-pox  cases 
in  the  workhouse  for  upwards  of  20  years.  The  lunatics  are  mixed  with  the  general  sick 
in  the  day -rooms  and  yards,  and  are  all  quiet  and  harmless.    The  yards  are  of  broken  stones. 

There  are  day-rooms  for  the  sick,  with  waterclosets  adjoining  the  several  wards.  There 
.are  also  moveable  but  not  fixed  baths. 

There  are  external  windows  on  several  sides  of  the  wards  on  the  first  floor,  but  not 
always  on  two  sides  of  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  so  that  some  of  the  wards  are 
very  light  and  cheerful,  and  others  less  so. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron  with  sacking,  and  the  beds  consist  of  fairly  soft  flock  without 
mattrasses. 

There  are  benches  with  backs,  chairs,  night-stools,  table,  screen,  pottery  plates,  pottery 
Avashhand  basins,  small  towels,  books,  illustrated  periodicals,  and  a  few  prints  in  the 
several  wards.  There  is  also  waterproof  sheeting,  but  it  is  not  used  for  the  lying-in  beds, 
and  not  always  for  dirty  cases. 

There  is  a  paid  nurse,  who  administers  all  the  medicines  and  stimulants. 

4.  E  3  The 
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Be<lminster  The  ventilation  is  effected  by  openings  in  the  ceilings  with  shutters,  a  few  air  bricks, 

Union  'Workhouse.   ;uui  perforated  glass  in  the  windows,  besides  fireplaces,  and  windows  which  open.     There 

are  QOt  any  ventilators  in  the  smallest  wards.     The  waterclosets  have  not  cross  draughts, 

hut  the  air  enters  the  passages.     There  is  an  open  privy  in  the  itch  wards  which  makes 

Loth  rooms  offensive,  and  the  ventilation  is  there  as  elsewhere  defective. 

The  medical  officer  was  absent,  and  I  could  not  converse  with  him  on  the  arrangements 
for  the  sick. 

The  following  t;d>le  shows  the  dimensions  of  the  sick  wards,  with  the  number  of  beds 
which  are,  and  should  be  placed  there.     The  rooms  are  much  too  crowded. 


1st  October  1866. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day         .... 

167 

104 

201 

Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 

Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only         ... 

48 
109 

1 

103 

49 

212 

RETURN    OF    SICK    WARDS. 


Number  or  Designation 
of  Ward. 


No.  1.  Women's 
No.  2.  Women's 
Women's  - 
Singte  room 
Ditto    - 
Convalescent     - 
Lying-in  ward  - 
No.  1.  Men's    - 
No.  2.  Men's     - 
Bakehouse 

Imbecile  -        -         - 
Small  room 
Sitting  room      - 
Old  Men,  convalescent 


Class 

of  Cases  in 

the 

Ward. 


On  what  Floor. 


External  Windows 

Total 

on  both  Sides, 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Cubical 

or  not. 

Feet. 

Total 

Superficial 

Feet. 


Six 

Six 

Six 

Six 

Six 

Six 

Five 

Two 

Two 

Two 

Two 

Two 

Two 

Two 


Ground  floor  • 

-  ditto 
Up  stairs 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 
Ground  floor  - 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 
Up  stairs 

-  ditto 
Ground  floor  - 

-  ditto 


One  side  - 
Two  sides  - 
Three  sides 
One  side  • 

-  ditto     - 

-  ditto  - 
Two  sides  - 
One  side  - 
Tno  sides  - 
One  side  - 
Three  sides 
One  side  - 
-  ditto  - 
•    ditto    - 


Ft.  in. 

Ft.    in. 

Ft. 

in. 

21     0 

16    G 

10 

3 

- 

17     3 

17    3 

9 

3 

- 

30    0 

17    3 

10 

3 

- 

8     3 

C    4 

9 

4 

- 

7     G 

0     G 

9 

4 

- 

10     7 

15     7 

10 

3 

- 

1G     5 

15     6 

9 

4 

- 

20    7 

10    4 

10 

6 

- 

17    6 

10     9 

9 

6 

- 

17    4 

17     0 

10 

4 

- 

30    0 

17     2 

10 

B 

- 

12  10 

12  10 

9 

4 

- 

16    4 

12    9 

9 

8 

- 

17     0 

12    6 

9 

B 

- 

Number  of 
Beds. 


« 


.5 


■3-S 


&  o 
j=  * 

St 

Q<2 


9 

6 

12 

1 

1 

nil 

nil 

9 

G 

6 

12 

nil 

nil 

nil 


a  s 

2;  *H, 


nil 

1 

nil 

1 

nil 

1 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

1 

4 

1 

nil 

1 

nil 

1 

ml 

1 

nil 

1 

2 

nil 

nil 

1 

nil 

1 

1 

(signed)         Edward  Smith 


Bedminster 
Union  Workhouse. 


Extract  from  Report  of  Edward  Gulson,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the  28th  August  I860. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  6ize  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 
Yes. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 

A  committee  was  appointed  on  the  above  day  to  prepare  plans  for  the  erection  of 
infectious  wards,  and  the  improvement  of  the  sick  wards. 


Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 
Yes. 


Are 
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Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient  ?  Bedminster 

Sufficient  for  the  purpose,  as  almost  all  vagrants  go  to  Bristol.  Union  Workhouse. 

Are  the  arrangements  for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective  ;  and  is  the  resolution 
of  the  Guardians  under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed  ? 
Yes. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 
Yes,  tolerably  so. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the   cpueries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  pro 
priety  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 
No. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 
None. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit? 
Yes. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit  ? 
No. 

Observations  not  falling   under   any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 
None. 

(signed)         E.  Gulson, 
4  September  1866.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


BIGGLESWADE    UNION. 


Observations. 


Mr.  Weale  and  I  visited  the  sick  wards  of  this  workhouse  on  13th  September  1866,    Biggleswade  Union, 
and  had  an  interview  with  the  medical  officer.  ' — * 

The  workhouse  is  a  comparatively  new  one ;  fireproof  in  its  construction,  and  healthful 
in  its  site.  The  floors,  even  above  the  ground  floor,  are,  with  a  few  exceptions  on  the 
female  side,  and  in  the  infectious  ward,  of  brick ;  and  small  pieces  of  matting  are,  in  some 
places,  found  between  the  beds,  to  protect  the  inmates  from  cold. 

There  is  not  a  separate  infirmary,  but  the  sick  are  placed  on  two  floors  in  the  body  of 
the  workhouse,  the  aged  sick  men  occupying  a  room  on  the  ground  floor.  There  are,  for 
the  most  part,  two  rows  of  beds  in  the  several  wards,  and  throughout  this  workhouse  there 
are  external  windows  in  each  ward. 

The  ventilation  is  carried  on  by  fireplaces,  and  by  ventilators  in  the  roof  and  walls  of 
the  wards,  as  well  as  by  the  windows,  which  are  of  iron,  and  open  in  the  middle. 

The  bedsteads  are  chiefly  of  iron,  with  laths  ;  but  there  are  not  a  few  old  wooden  bedsteads 
with  ropes  or  sacking.  The  beds  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  straw,  but  there  are  some  of 
feathers  and  flock,  with  straw  beds  underneath.  There  are  a  few  chairs,  numerous  night- 
stools,  prints,  a  screen,  cupboard,  some  washhaiul  basins,  and  roller  towels,  combs,  books, 
and  newspapers  in  the  several  wards.  There  are  not  any  games.  Pottery  plates  will  ia 
future  be  used  by  the  sick. 

There  is  a  separate  lying-in  ward  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  into  which  seldom 
more  than  three  persons  are  achnitted  at  one  time,  and  there  are  separate  infectious  wards 
placed  in  the  garden,  at  some  distance  from  the  workhouse,  which  are  so  seldom  used  that 
not  a  case  of  fever  and  only  one  of  small-pox  had  been  admitted  within  18  months,  the 
period  of  office  of  the  present  master.  Itch  cases  are  treated  in  the  receiving  wards,  and 
no  other  cases  are  then  admitted.  Sheets  are  not  supplied  to  itch  cases,  but  the  ticks  are 
washed  after  every  case.  Venereal  cases  are  treated  in  the  general  itch  wards,  but  only 
one  (a  man)  had  been  admitted  within  18  months. 

There  is  a  paid  nurse,  who  has  been  22  years  in  the  service  of  the  guardians,  and  a  malo 
pauper  nurse,  who  receives  1  s.  per  week. 

The  medical  officer  is  satisfied  with  the  present  accommodation  for  the  sick,  the  general 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  the  nursing.  He  is  aware  that  the  beds  are  placed  very  close 
together,  but  has  not  found  any  evil  results. 

4-  E  4  He 


Biggleswade 
Union. 
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lie  or  his  assistant  (who  is  not  qualified)  attends  every  alternate  day,  and  remains  about 
half  an  hoar  on  each  occasion.  There  arc  very  few  extra  visits,  and  sometimes  scarcely  a 
case  which  needs  attention.  His  salary  is  45/.,  with  about  5  /■  per  year  as  extras  for 
midwifery  and  vaccination;  and  he  finds  all  drags  except  cod-liver  oil  and  quinine,  lie 
thinks  that  his  salary  should  be  increased,  but  it  would  be  scarcely  worth  while  for  the 
guardians  to  provide  the  drugs  for  the  workhouse  alone.  He  has  full  power  to  order 
extra  diets  and  all  medical  appliances. 

There  is  a  case  of  an  idiot  and  cripple,  aged  23,  with  several  bed  sores. 

The  following  Tabic  contains  a  statement  of  the  size  of  the  wards,  and  of  the  number  of 
beds  which  are,  aud  should  be,  in  the  several  wards. 


15th  September  1866. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day     -         -         -         - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  hook 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only      - 

67 
30 
25 

37 
2 
2 

104 
32 
27 

RETURN     OF     SICK     WARDS. 


Class  of  Cases  in 
the  Ward. 

On  what  Floor. 

External 

Windows  on 

both  Sides, 

or  not. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

ToUl 

Cubical 

Feet. 

Total 

Superficial 

Feet. 

Number  of 
Beds. 

Number  of  Fire- 
places. 

Number 

or 

Designation  of  Ward. 

■ 

•a 
a 

pa 

■ 

.S 
tS 

3 

m  -^ 
an 

2  1 

3  C-1 

Ft.  in. 

Fl.  in. 

Fl. 

in. 

Occu- 
pied. 
6 

Old    men's    infirm 
ward. 

One  case  of  stricture  ; 
other  cases,  of  rheu- 
matism. 

Ground  floor  - 

Yes  - 

20    0 

10     0 

9 

0 

2,880 

320 

"* 

1 

Men's  sick  ward 

Rheumatism,  io. 

Second  floor  - 

Yes   - 

48    0 

17     0 

10 

9 

8,772 

816 

13 

- 

2 

Old    women's    sick 
ward. 

Infirm  and  paralysis 

Third  floor      - 

Yes   - 

20    2 

10    6 

11 

6 

3,318 

334 

7 

- 

1 

Women's  sick  ward 

Consumption,  &c.    - 

Third  floor     - 

Yes   - 

27     9 

17    0 

9 

6 

4,415 

473 

9 

- 

1 

Two  infectious  wards 

None       ... 

Ground  floor  - 

Yes    - 

17     0 

15    0 

11 

0 

2,805 

255 

2  each. 

- 

1  each. 

(signed)         Edward  Smi 


Extract  from  Report  of  Robert  Weak,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the  29th  June  1866. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 

It  has  always  been  found  so. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 

Yes. 
Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 

Yes. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient  ? 
Vagrants  are  relieved  and  employed. 

Are  the  arrangements  for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution 
of  the  Guardians  under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  6.  5,  duly  observed  ? 

Since  employment  has  been  enforced,  fewer  vagrants  apply  for  admission. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 
Yes. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 

There  are  no  remarks  calling  for  the  interference  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

Insert 
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Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

No  visit  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  since  my  last  report. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 
Yes. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit? 

The  workhouse  is  in  good  order ;  there  are  102  inmates  ;  in  the  corresponding  week 
last  year  the  number  was  137. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

I  spoke  to  all  the  aged  and  sick  inmates :  they  one  and  all  said  they  were  kindly 
treated,  kept  very  clean,  and  well  taken  care  of.  There  are  only  four  inmates  confined 
to  bed  by  sickness,  one  of  them  is  a  deformed  male  idiot,  22  years  of  age ;  he  has  a 
slight  bedsore  of  about  a  week's  duration  ;  the  medical  officer  is  attending  to  it,  and 
everything  requisite  is  provided  for  him,  and  all  the  sick  inmates  ;  there  is  a  very 
careful  and  experienced  paid  nurse  in  this  workhouse,  who  has  been  in  office  21  years  ; 
every  attention  is  paid  to  the  sick  and  the  infirm  by  her. 


29  June  1866. 


(signed)         Robert  Weale, 

Poor  Law  Inspector. 


BigglesKv.de 


BIRKENHEAD  UNION  ^YORKHOUSE. 


Observations- 

Mr.  Doyle  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  13th  February  1867.  It  has  been  very 
recently  erected,  and  is  situated  on  an  elevated  and  very  healthful  site. 

In  its  construction  there  is  a  wide  central  corridor,  with  wards  about  18  feet  in  width 
on  either  hand,  and  without  windows  or  ventilators  opening  into  the  corridors.  There 
are  day  and  night  wards  for  the  aged  and  infirm  in  the  main  building,  but  those  inmates 
are  not  regarded  as  sick.  The  lying-in  ward  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  main  building, 
on  the  first  floor,  and  like  the  others  has  windows  on  one  side  only. 

The  hospital  is  a  detached  building,  consisting  of  two  storeys  on  the  sides  and  of  three 
in  the  centre. 

The  entrance  hall  is  wide,  and  leads  at  right  angles  into  the  main  corridor,  which  is  also 
wide,  and  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  building.  There  are  also  two  sets  of  fever  wards, 
which  run  out  from  the  building  at  the  back  at  right  angles.  Hence,  the  wards  in  the 
main  building  have  windows  on  two  sides,  although  not  on  both  sides  equally,  except 
those  on  the  second  floor,  which  are  built  side  to  side,  and  have  windows  on  one  side  and 
end  only. 

The  ordinary  cases  of  sickness  are  placed  in  two  wards  on  the  ground  floor,  and  in  four 
on  the  first  floor.     Itch  cases  arc  placed  in  the  wards  on  the  second  floor. 

The  fever  wards  are  so  far  detached  that  there  is  a  separate  staircase  for  each  sex, 
whilst  they  are  directly  connected  with  the  main  building  by  a  door  which  is  used  by  the 
officers  only.  They  consist  of  four  rooms  on  two  floors  for  each  sex,  one  of  which  is  used 
as  a  day -room.     Small-pox  cases  woidd  be  placed  in  one  of  these  rooms. 

Tligre  is  not  at  present  a  day  room  for  the  ordinary  cases,  but  the  sewing  room  may  be 
readily  appropriated  to  the  convalescent  women,  and  one  might  be  built  for  the  men. 

There  are  nurses'  apartments  and  surgery,  and  also  a  kitchen,  with  other  convenient 
rooms,  in  which  much  of  the  sick  food  is  cooked,  and  a  lift  by  which  the  food  is  distributed 
to  the  different  wards.  There  is  a  lavatory,  one  or  two  waterclosets,  and  a  bath  at  the 
end  of  each  ward,  or  series  of  two  wards  ;  and  a  cross  draught  is  effected  when  the  win- 
dows of  both  the  watercloset  and  the  bath  room  are  opened,  and  all  may  be  cut  off  from 
the  wards  by  a  door.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the  waterclosets  had  been  built  iu  a 
projection  with  windows  on  opposite  sides.  There  is  n  washhouse  for  the  infirmary  linen, 
and  a  separate  shoot  down,  into  which  the  dirty  linen  is  thrown  from  the  wards. 

The  ventilation  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse  is  carried  on  by  a  special  arrangement, 
and  in  the  ordinaiy  wards  is  doubtless  effective  ;  but  in  the  lying-in  ward,  with  the 
emanations  from  the  infants,  it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficient.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a  number  of  curved  tubes,  which  arc  placed  at  intervals  along  the  outside 
of  the  ceilings,  and  lead  into  an  air  chamber  extending  along  three  sides  of  the  room,  and 
ending  in  an  air  flue  which  ascends  by  the  side  of  the  chimney  to  the  roof.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  there  are  fires  in  the  grates,  and  there  is  a  perceptible  current  upwards  in  all 
the  ventilators.  The  size  of  the  ventilators  might  be  increased  with  advantage  where 
4.  F  increased 
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.^ ahead  Union    increased  ventilation  is  required,  and  in  the  lying-in  ward  it  in  desirable  to  supplement 
Workhouse.         tncin  |1V  a;r  bricks  in  the  opposite  wall-. 

There  is  no  system  of  ventilation  whatever  in  the  hospital  except  the  ordinary  one  of 
doors  and  windows,  and  the  latter  were  in  some  wards  opened  at  the  top.  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  essential  that  a  BystetO  of  ventilation  should  be  introduced,  and  air  bricks  placed 
in  the  outer  walls.  Large  openings  over  the  doors,  and  ventilators  in  the  ceilings  of  the 
upper  rooms  were  also  suggested.  At  present  the  ventilation  is  defective.  There  are  iron 
gratings  in  the  corridor  floors. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  and  the  beds  throughout  of  straw,  without  mat  trasses.  There 
are  a  few  chairs  and  benches  with  backs,  but  no  arm-chairs  with  oushions  in  the  fever  or 
other  wards,  and  no  rocking  chair  in  the  lying-in  ward.  There  are  no  prints,  illustrated 
periodicals,  or  amusing  books.  The  sick,  who  cannol  get  up,  are  washed  in  a  bu< 
which,  with  a  towel,  is  brought  up  daily.  There  is  no  waterproof  sheeting,  or  sheeting 
with  funnels  for  dirty  cases,  nor  any  water  or  air  beds.  There  are.  air  cushions.  Bed- 
steads  with  racks  have  been  bought,  and  will  be  put  up.  Illustrated  periodicals  have 
been  ordered,  and  waterproof  sheeting,  with  air  beds,  are  to  be  recommended  by  the 
medical  officer:  tin  and  glass  prescription  holders,  and  a  tin  bottle  holder,  are  supplied  to 
each  bed. 

There  arc  two  paid  nurses,  man   and   wife,   in  charge  of  the  hospital  and  fever  v\ 
who,  with  pauper  help,  attend  to  all  the  cases,  by  night  and  day.  and  give  each  dose  of 
medicines  and  stimulants.     There   is  not  a  paid  ni«-ht  muse,  and  Considering  that  there 
are  fever  cases  now  in  the  wards,   and   probably  always  will  lie,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
-atisfactory. 

There  is  also  a  nurse  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse  in  charge  of  the  aged  and  intirm 
wards,  and  of  the  lying-in  ward,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  medical  officer  she  acts  as 
midwife. 

We  had  not  the  advantage  of  meeting  the  medical  officer,  but  were  informed  that  he 
attends  about  one  hour  daily,  and  sometimes  twice  a  day.  The  Guardians  provide  all 
drugs,  ami  pay  the  medical  officer  40/.  per  year. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  dimensions  of  the  various  sick  wards,  with  the  number 
of  beds  which  are  and  should  be  in  them. 


4th  March  18C7. 


Number  of  inmates  on  this  day    - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only     - 


Adults. 


Children. 


Total. 


353 
45 
20 


RETURN     OF     SICK     WARDS. 


Number 

1     Number  of 
Beds. 

r 

it 

Approiin. 
Number 

External  Windows 

Total 

Total 

■ 

J 

or 

Class  of  Cases  in 

. 

*  *^ 

It.  (Is 

Designation 
of 

the  Ward. 

On  what  Floor. 

on  both  Sides, 
or  not. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Cubical 
Feet. 

Superficial 
Feet. 

CD 

CD 

ffl 

-2 

it 

to  be  Alio- 
all 

Ward. 

c 
35 

Q.2 

I 

Z 

to  be  Sin 

Ft. 

fa." 

Ft. 

;'». 

Ft. 

in. 

No.  1 

Male  fever  cases 

First  floor 

On  both  sides    - 

21 

6 

18 

0 

11 

0 

4,257 

387 

0 

_ 

1 

5 

2 

-     ditto     - 

-      ditto 

-     ditto     - 

21 

6 

18 

0 

11 

0 

4,257 

387 

6 

- 

1 

5 

3 

-     ditto     - 

Second  story  - 

-     ditto     • 

20 

8 

18 

0 

11 

0 

4,092 

372 

0 

1 

5 

1 

Day  ward  - 

-     ditto 

-     ditto     - 

20 

8 

18 

0 

11 

'I 

4,092 

372 

- 

- 

1 

- 

5 

Mala  rnon-infec* 
tious  ward. 

First  floor 

-     ditto     - 

31 

0 

18 

0 

11 

0 

6,138 

558 

10 

1 

9  or  I 

6 

-     ditto     - 

Second  story  - 

-     ditto     - 

31 

0 

18 

0 

11 

0 

0,138 

558 

10 

- 

1 

9  .,r  1 

7 

-     ditto     - 

-     ditio 

-     ditto     - 

30 

2 

18 

0 

11 

0 

5,973 

543 

10 

- 

•       1 

9  orl 

8 

Itch  ward- 

Third  story     - 

On  one  side  and 

end. 
-     ditto     - 

31 

4 

18 

0 

11 

0 

C,204 

564 

- 

10 

1 

9  orl 

9 

-     ditto     - 

-     ditto 

31 

4 

18 

0 

11 

0 

6,204 

564 

12 

_ 

1 

9  or  1 

10 

Femnle  fever  ward 

First  floor      • 

On  both  sides    - 

21 

0 

18 

0 

11 

0 

4,158 

378 

6 

- 

1 

:,  or  i 

11 

-     ditto     - 

-     ditto 

■     ditto    - 

21 

0 

18 

0 

11 

0 

1,158 

378 

6 

- 

1 

5  or'.i 

[3 

-     ditto     - 

Second  story  - 

-     ditto     - 

21 

0 

18 

0 

11 

0 

4,158 

378 

- 

- 

1 

',  ...r  • 

13 

Day  ward  - 

-     ditto 

-     ditto     - 

21 

0 

18 

0 

11 

II 

4,158 

378 

6 

- 

1 

- 

11 

Xon  -  infectious 
female  ward. 

First  floor 

-     ditto     - 

31 

0 

18 

0 

11 

0 

6,138 

.558 

10 

- 

1 

i  or  1 

15 

-     ditto     - 

Second  st'.ry  - 

-     ditto     - 

31 

0 

18 

0 

11 

0 

6,138 

558 

11 

- 

1 

9  or  1 

10 

-     ditto     - 

-     ditto 

-     ditto     - 

31 

4 

18 

" 

11 

0 

0,204 

iC.-i 

11 

- 

1 

9  or  1 

1/ 

Day  ward- 

First  floor 

On  one  side 

17 

0 

15 

0 

11 

0 

2,805 

255 

- 

1 

(signed)         Edward  Smith. 
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Extract  from  Report  of  Andrew  Doyle,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the  17th  July  1866. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 

Yes  ;  except  that  the  schools  have  not  yet  been  built,  although  a  school  has  been 
organized  in  the  body  of  the  house. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 
Yes. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 
Yes. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient  ?     Are  the  arrange- 
ments for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution  of  the  Guardians 
under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed? 
Yes. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  l  Do  any  of  their  answers 
to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  propriety  of  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 

The  house  appears  to  be  regularly  inspected  by  members  of  the  visiting  committee, 
who  make  a  brief  general  record  of  their  visit.  There  is  nothing  in  these  records  of 
visits  that  require  the  attention  of  the  Board. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 

The  house  has  not  been  crowded  since  my  last  report. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit  ? 
No. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 
Nil. 

(signed)         Andrew  Doyle, 
18  July  1866.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 
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Observations. 


Mr.  Weale  and  I  visited  the  sick  wards  of  this  workhouse  on  12th  November  1866. 

The  workhouse,  of  which  a  small  ground  plan  is  appended,  is  of  the  largest  size,  and  is 
built  upon  about  35  acres  of  land.  Its  situation  is  upon  the  border  of  the  town,  and  on 
an  elevated  site,  and  must  be  regarded  as  very  salubrious. 

In  some  respects  it  is  the  most  complete,  as  it  is  one  of  the  largest  workhouses  in 
the  kingdom,  but  it  is  yet  incomplete  in  some  of  its  arrangements,  and  no  less  a  sum 
than  40,000  I.  is,  as  I  am  informed,  to  be  expended  upon  it  during  the  approaching 
year. 

There  is  a  detached  infirmary  for  general  cases  of  both  sexes,  a  detached  building  for 
the  epileptics  and  insane  of  both  sexes,  detached  fever  wards,  detached  itch  wards,  separate 
wards  in  a  block  devoted  only  to  venereal  wards  for  women,  separate  wards  for  male 
venereal,  bed-ridden,  consumptive,  and  lying-in  cases,  and  a  separate  hospital,  and  separate 
wards  for  sick  children.  There  are  also  detached  bat  temporary  small-pox  wards.  The 
cases  are  not  technically  divided  into  surgical  and  medical,  but  those  ot  ulcerated  legs, 
and  others  of  a  disagreeable  character,  are  placed  in  separate  wards. 

The  several  buildings  are  all  of  two  or  three  storeys,  except  the  temporary  small-pox 
wards. 

The  rooms  are  almost  universally  affair  c-ize,  whilst  some,  as  the  new  ones  far  the  aged 
men,  are  large  and  of  ample  dimensions  in  all  respects.  The  height  of  the  wards  is 
universally  good,  but  the  wards  in  the  top  storey  being  built  into  the  roof  are  14  to  IS  feet 
high,  and  lose  somewhat  of  the  homely  and  comfortable  appearance  of  the  other  wards. 
One  of  these,  that  occupied  by  the  aged  women,  is  also  so  wide  that  it  is  divided  by  a 
dwarf  partition,  and  four  rows  of  beds  are  placed  in  it. 

In  the  body  of  the  workhouse  the  wards  are  for  the  most  part  placed  on  each  side  of 
a  central  corridor,  and  have  external  windows  on  one  side  only,  but  this  portion  of  the 
building  will  be  devoted  to  those  classed  as  able-bodied.  The  epileptic  wards  are  placed 
at  the  ends  of  the  building,  and  have  windows  on  three  sides,  whilst  in  the   centre  is   a 
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liirmingliam  passage  placed  by  the  s'ule  of  the  officers'  Apartments.  The  fever  wards  have  the  great 
Workhouse.  defect  of  having  been  built  Bide  by  side,  ami  have,  therefore,  externa]  windows  on  one 
side  only  ;  and  there  are  not  any  windows  in  the  partition  walls.  In  a  few  other  cases,  as 
in  the  sick  nursery,  there  are  external  windows  on  one  side  only,  whilst  on  the  other  there 
are  large  gratings,  which]  when  not  covered  with  shutters,  admit  light  In  all  others,  and 
in  by  for  the  majority  of  the  wards,  there  are  windows  on  both  sides,  and  the  rooms  are 
almost  universally  light  and  airy. 

The  watercloset  accommodation  is  abundant  in  quantity,  but  its  character  is  undergoing 
a  process  of  improvement.  In  many  parts,  as  in  the  epileptic  wards,  the  window  is  so 
placed  that  the  current  passes  into  the  corridor  or  ward.  Many  others  have  been  taken 
down,  and  arc  being  rebuilt  in  a  projecting  block  with  a  bath-room  at  their  side,  which  lias 
hitherto  prevented  the  adoption  of  tin  plan  of  a  cross  draught,  but  a  cross  draught  is  ob- 
tained in  the  passage  which  leads  to  the  doors  of  the  watercloset  and  bath-room.  With  a 
little  alteration  of  plan  these  might  have  been  made  perfect. 

There  is  and  will  be  a  good  supply  of  baths,  and  hut  and  cold  water  is  distributed  to  all 
the  sick  wards. 

The  supply  of  water  is  from  an  artesian  well,  and  is  abundant  and  fairly  good. 

The  bedsteads  arc  generally  of  iron  with  iron  laths,  and  bed-rests  are  preferred  to 
bedsteads  with  racks.  The  width  is  from  two  feet  eight  inches  to  three  feet.  There 
are  modern  wooden  beds  in  use  in  the  wards  for  lunatics,  but  they  are  not  approved. 
Separate  beds  arc  found  for  adults,  and  a  separate  cot  is  provided  for  each  child. 
There  are  also  fracture  and  reclining  beds.  The  beds  are  of  flock,  and  some  few  have 
mattrasses. 

There  are  not  any  benches,  whether  with  or  without  backs,  in  a  large  majority  of  the  wards ; 
but  arm-chairs,  in  a  certain  proportion,  have  been  supplied,  and  cushions  have  been  placed 
in  some  of  them.  There  are  also  tables,  small  lockers  made  for  two  persons,  night-stools, 
medicine-shelves,  bed-cards,  screens,  flannel  gowns  for  both  sexes,  slippers,  prints,  books, 
illustrated  periodicals,  and  foot  and  chest  warmers,  in  the  different  wards.  Several  sets  of 
two  combs  and  a  brush,  placed  in  a  bag,  are  found  in  each  ward.  Each  inmate  of  a  ward 
who  is  unable  to  leave  the  bed  has  a  tray-cloth  and  a  towel,  and  the  others  use  a  very 
long  roller  towel,  which  is  changed  once,  or  more  frequently,  a  week.  Pottery  and  tin 
plates  are  used  for  the  sick,  and  the  food  is  carried,  in  open  or  covered  trays,  a  distance  of 
200  or  300  yards.  Other  apparatus  for  the  carrying  of  food  is  to  be  provided.  A 
warming-pan  is  provided  for  each  suite  of  rooms,  and  there  is  a  strip  of  cocoa  fibre  matting 
between  the  beds. 

The  system  of  ventilation  varies  with  the  several  buildings.  The  windows  open  by  a 
central  part,  or,  as  in  the  new  wards,  by  a  transverse  piece  near  to  the  top,  and  there  are 
fireplaces  in  each  ward.  In  the  new  buildings  there  are  several  large  gratings  on  the 
outside  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  which  communicate  with  shafts  in  the  inside, 
and  supply  external  air,  whilst  there  are  others  placed  near  the  ceiling  which  lead  into 
flues  passing  into  the  roof.  In  many  parts  there  are  large  gratings  over  the  doors  or  in 
the  partition  walls.  In  the  older  building  there  are  ordinary  air-bricks,  and  other 
openings,  of  a  larger  size,  which  may  be  covered  by  shutters.  There  are  also  various 
openings  in  the  ceiling  and  the  chimneys. 

The  following  is  the  statement  made  by  the  surveyor  of  the  workhouse  : — 

"  Christ  Church  Buildings,  Birmingham, 
"  My  dear  Sir,  11  June  1867. 

"  The  mode  adopted  for  ventilating  the  old  men's  new  wards  at  the  Birmingham  work- 
house is  as  follows : — 

"  Gratings  arc  provided  in  each  external  wall  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  underneath 
the  sills  of  the  windows,  and  gratings  are  fixed  immediately  below  the  ceiling  of  the 
ground  and  first-floor  wards,  and  in  the  ceiling  of-the  top  floor. 

"  These  gratings  open  into  flues  which  convey  the  vitiated  air  into  horizontal  flues  in 
the  roof.  The  horizontal  flues  are  continued  to  and  are  connected  with  a  large  shaft, 
which  is  built  of  brick. 

"  In  the  side-walls  of  the  shaft  the  smoke-flues  from  the  various  fireplaces  are  formed, 
and  the  heat  from  these  smoke-Hues  causes  a  sufficient  draught  for  extracting  the  foul  air 
from  the  wards. 

"  The  windows  on  each  side  of  all  the  wards  have  casements  for  summer  use. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  To  William  Sharp,  Esq.  (signed)         "  William  Martin." 

"With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  wards,  I  did  not  perceive  any  disagreeable  smell  in 
the  workhouse. 

There  are  22  paid  nurses,  who  arc  distributed  as  follows : — 
One  male,  for  male  epileptics. 
Two  female,  for  female  epileptics. 
One  female,  for  fever  cases. 
One   -   ditto  -  venereal  cases. 
One    -    ditto  -  children. 

One    -    ditto  -  lying-in  ward,  and  for  midwifery. 
One    -    ditto  -  general  infirmary  for  females. 
Two  -    ditto  -  general  infirmary  for  males. 

Two 
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Two  female  night  nurses,  for  infirmary. 

One  female,  for  bedridden. 

One  male,  for  bedridden  males,  and  for  male  venereal  cases. 

One  female,  for  nursery. 

One    ditto,  for  old  women. 

One  male,  for  old  men. 
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One  female,  for  infants'"! 
One    ditto,  for  girls'    -J 


school. 


One    ditto,  for  temporary  school. 

One  male,  ibr  itch  and  receiving  wards  for  males. 

One  female,  for  itch  and  receiving  wards  for  females. 
And,  in  addition,  there  is  such  an  amount  of  pauper  help  that  the  paid  nurses  do  not  do 
any  rough  cleaning. 

The  medical  officer  resides  within  the  workhouse,  and  has  charge  of  all  the  sick,  about  600 
or  700,  and  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  His  salary  is  3.50/.  yearly, 
besides  house,  servants,  fire,  light,  and  washing.  He  is  satisfied  with  his  position  and 
emoluments,  and  can  do  the  wThole  work,  and  does  not  at  present  need  an  assistant.  His 
cases  do  as  well  as  they  could  do  in  any  institution,  and  in  his  opinion  there  are  some 
pauper  nurses  much  belter  than  some  paid  nurses  in  the  town  hospitals. 

He  is  satisfied  with  the  sanitary  arrangements  now  existing  or  being  established.  The 
cooking  and  the  conveyance  of  food  are  to  be  improved.  The  guardians  provide  all  drugs, 
a  dispenser,  medical  appliances  and  extras,  and  there  are  water-beds,  air-cushions, 
and  all  medical  appliances.  He  is  also  satisfied  with  the  nursing,  and  has  no  doubt 
that  the  inmates  have  greater  comfort  than  exists  in  hospitals.  When  it  is  needful,  the 
guardians  pay  two  guineas  for  a  consultation.  There  are  no  bed-sores  amongst  nearly 
2,000  inmates.  There  are  scarcely  any  surgical  cases  in  the  workhouse,  and  capital  opera- 
tions, as  amputation,  are  not  performed  there.  There  are  much  fewer  acute,  and  much 
more  numerous  chronic  cases  and  venereal  cases  than  occur  in  hospitals.  Fever  and 
small-pox  cases  have  been  sent  into  the  workhouse.  The  different  kinds  of  fever  are 
classified  in  the  several  wards.  There  are  not  day-rooms  for  the  sick  in  general,  but  in 
even  the  bedridden  wards  one-third  of  the  patients  leave  their  beds  and  their  rooms. 
There  are  day-rooms  for  the  old  men  and  lunatics. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  dimensions  of  the  several  wards,  with  the  numbers  of 
beds  which  are  and  should  be  in  them  : — 


24th  November  1866. 


umber  of  inmates  on  this  day     - 

Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
IN  umber  of  tliem  on  for  dietary  only  - 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

1,352 

574 

1,926 

514 

268 

68 
6 

582 
274 

782 

74 

856 

*  Of  these,  131  are  bedridden, 
and  122  insane,  epileptics,  &c. 

t  Of  these,  160  are  house  assis- 
tants, and  51  infirmary  assistants. 


RETURN    OF    SICK    WARDS. 


N  umber  of 

■D 

1  S-2" 

Beds. 

a 

•f  % 

External 

Total 

Total 

C 
OB 

X  _ 

• 

£  "5  c 

Number  or  Designation 

Class  of  Cases  in 

Windows 
on  both  Sides, 

£ 

of  Ward. 

the  Ward. 

On  what  Floor. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Cubical 

Superficial 

n 
to 

tq 

c 

=  _  •- 

-  cy 

or  not. 

Feet 

Feet. 

4D 

"si 

B 

in 

o  -~ 

o 

-a 
E 
a 
'A 

<  *C  "o 

Ft. 

1H. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

arse  Giles' 

No. 

1 

Male  general  dis- 
orders. 

Ground  floor  - 

Yes   - 

36 

6 

19 

0 

11 

10 

8,201 

693 

13 

- 

2 

10  or  11 

Ditto 

No. 

2 

Boys'  disorders  - 

First  floor 

Yes   - 

18 

0 

23 

0 

10 

8 

4,410 

114 

7 

1 

G 

Ditto 

No. 

5 

Male  general  dis- 
orders. 

-     ditto 

Yes    - 

36 

0 

19 

9 

10 

9 

7,643 

711 

13 

- 

2 

10  or  11 

Ditto 

No. 

3 

-     ditto     - 

Second  floor  - 

Yes   - 

36 

0 

20 

0 

12 

n 

8,640 

720 

13 

_ 

? 

10  or  11 

Ditto 

No. 

4 

-     ditto     - 

-     ditto 

Yes   - 

18 

0 

23 

0 

12 

0 

4,968 

414 

6 

urse  Heath's     - 

No. 

6 

Female     general 
disorders. 

-     ditto 

Yes   - 

36 

6 

19 

0 

11 

10 

8,201 

693 

13 

- 

2 

10  or  11 

Ditto 

No. 

7 

Children's 

,  -     ditto 

Yes    - 

18 

0 

23 

0 

10 

8 

4,416 

414 

7 

1 

0 

Ditto 

No. 

8 

Female     general 
disorders. 

First  floor 

Yes   - 

36 

0 

19 

9 

10 

9 

7,643 

711 

13 

- 

2 

10  or  11 

Ditto 

No. 

9 

-     ditto    - 

-     ditto 

Yes   - 

36 

0 

20 

0 

12 

0 

8,640 

720 

13 

_ 

J! 

10  or  11 

Ditto 

No. 

10 

-     ditto     • 

Ground  floor  • 

Yes   -         - 

18 

0 

23 

(i 

12 

0 

4,968 

414 

7 

— 

I 

6 

Fry 
3 
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REPORT  OX  EXISTING  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE 


P.4IUSH  of  Birmingham — Return  of  Sick  Wards — continual. 


-~ 

Number 

an 

B 

Jt! 

of  Beds. 

a 

§  1 

. 

External  Windows 

Total 

Total    . 

2 

— 

6 
C 

322 

Number  or  Designation 
of  Ward. 

Class  of  Cases  in 
the  Ward. 

On  what  Floor. 

# 

on  both  Sides, 
or  not. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Cubical 

1 
Feet. 

Superficial 
Feet. 

■ 

m 

V 

■si 

-     O 

«•- 

o 

1 

§ 

proximate 
Beds  to  be 
to  be  Sing 

cj> 

0 
IB 

■<  o  TJ 

l-t. 

in. 

It. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Nurse  Stacy's       -     No.  1 1 
Ditto        -         -     No.  12 

Male  venereal    - 

Ground  floor  - 

Yes  - 

24 

10 

19 

0 

11 

10 

5,586 

■172 

III 

_ 

7  or  8 

Male    secondary 

First  floor       -      Yes  - 

24 

10 

19 

9 

10 

10 

5,309 

490 

10 

- 

7  or  8 

disorders. 

Ditto       -        -     No.  13 

Male  ulcered  leg 

Second  floor  - 

Tes  - 

Jl 

0 

19 

!l 

12 

0 

5,688 

474 

11 

- 

7  or  8 

Norse  Orgillt      -     No.  14 
Ditto        -         -     No.  15 

Female  venereal 

Ground  floor  - 

Yes  - 

24 

10 

19 

0 

11 

111 

5,586 

172 

10 

- 

7  or  8 

-     ditto     - 

First  floor 

Yes  - 

24 

111 

19 

9 

10 

10 

5,309 

490 

10 

- 

7  or  8 

Ditto       •         -    No.  16 

-     ditto     - 

Second  floor  - 

Yes  - 

24 

0 

19 

9 

12 

(I 

5,688 

474 

11 

- 

7  or  8 

•Nurse  Driscoll's,  Epileptic 
♦Ditto  -         -         -         - 

lie  insane  - 

First  floor       -  '  Windows       one  i 

30 

9 

19 

9 

in 

9 

6,525 

6U7 

13 

- 

- 

-     ditto     - 

Second  floor  -        side, ventilators  I 

30 

9 

19 

9 

12 

0 

72284 

607 

13 

- 

- 

No.  19  Ward     - 

Chronic  ailments 

Pint-floor       -        18  inch  square  | 

30 

9 

19 

9 

10 

9 

6,525 

607 

13 

- 

- 

Ditto    - 

Children   - 

fid  floor  - 

on  the  other,      1. 

30 

9 

19 

9 

12 

0 

7,284 

607 

IS 

- 

- 

•Nurse  Giles',  Epileptic     - 
•Ditto  -         -         -         - 

U  insane    - 

First  floor 

Yes- 

40 

9 

18 

0 

14 

6 

10,628 

733 

2  1 

- 

hot  air  • 

- 

-     ditto     - 

-     ditto 

Yes  - 

26 

9 

20 

8 

14 

G 

8,018 

553 

13 

- 

- 

Ditto    - 

Female  sick  epi- 

Ground floor  - 

No    - 

16 

0 

11 

0 

11 

3 

1,980 

176 

3 

- 

« 

•Mr.  Bevan's,  Epileptic     - 
•Ditto  -         -         -         - 

leptics. 
Male  insane 
-     ditto     - 

First  floor 
-     ditto 

Yes  - 

Yes  - 

40 
26 

9 
9 

18 
20 

0 

8 

14 

1  i 

6 

6 

10,(128 

.-.ills 

733 
553 

24 
13 

- 

hot  air  - 

- 

Ditto     -         -         -         - 

Sirk  epileptics   - 

Ground  floor        No    - 

16 

0 

11 

0 

11 

3 

1,980 

176 

3 

- 

- 

Nurse  South's,  Fever 

Infantile  eruptive 

fivers. 
-     ditto     - 

-     ditto 

)                               ( 

30 

0 

20 

0 

11 

7 

6,950 

600 

7 

- 

- 

Ditto     - 

First  floor 

M 

0 

20 

0 

12 

0 

7,200 

600 

8 

- 

- 

Ditto     - 

-      d'tto     - 

Ground  floor  - 

\\  indows       one 

30 

0 

20 

0 

11 

7 

6,950 

600 

7 

- 

- 

Ditto     -         -         -         - 
in  Ward 

-     ditto     - 

First  floor 

side, ventilators 

30 

0 

20 

0 

12 

0 

7,200 

600 

8 

- 

- 

Lyint'-in  - 

Ground  floor  - 

)  12inches  square 

24 

HI 

19 

10 

12 

0 

5,904 

492 

7 

- 

6  or  7 

Ditto       -         -     No.  28 

Accouilu  mentroom 

-     ditto 

on  the  other. 

is 

9 

12 

0 

10 

6 

2,362 

225 

1 

- 

3  or  4 

Ditto        -         -     No.  29 

Lying  in    - 

-     ditto 

20 

6 

20 

0 

10 

C 

4,305 

410 

6 

- 

5  or  6 

Ditto        -         -     No.  31 

-     ditto     - 

First  floor 

ill 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

2,880 

240 

4 

- 

- 

Ditto        -         -     No.  30 

-     ditto     - 

-     ditto 

y 

20 

6 

12 

0 

4,920 

410 

7 

- 

3  or  4 

*New  Ward,  Temporary    - 
•Ditto  - 

Consumptive  cases 

ln-.ne 

Second  floor  - 
Fir-t  floor 

Yes  - 
Yes  - 

47 

17 

9 
9 

20 
20 

0 

II 

12 
11 

0 

3 

11,460 
10,744 

955 
955 

19 
25 

_ 

14  or  15 

1  Detached  Fever  Cottage  - 

Convalescent 

Ground  floor  - 

Yes  • 

16 

6 

10 

6 

in 

0 

1,730 

173 

2 

- 

- 

2  Detaehed  Fever  Cottage  - 
:;  Dtached  Fever  Cottage  - 
4  Fever  or  Cholera    - 

-     ditto     - 
•      ditto      - 

ale  small-pox 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

Y'es  - 
Yes  - 
Y'es  - 

29 
19 
44 

6 
0 
6 

10 
10 
16 

6 
6 
6 

10 
10 
10 

6 
0 
6 

3,255 
1,990 

7,7117 

310 
199 
734 

4 
2 

6 

- 

stove     - 

- 

5  Fever  or  Cholera     - 

Male  small-pox  - 

-     ditto 

Yes  - 

44 

6 

16 

6 

111 

6 

7,707 

734 

6 

- 

stove    - 

- 

Female  Infirm,  Bedridden  - 

F<  male  bedridden 

First  floor 

Windowsonesidc 

30 

6 

17 

6 

10 

6 

.''.oii7 

:,:il 

11 

_ 

1 

9  or  10 

•Titto     - 

-     dit'o     - 

-     ditto 

Windowsboth  sides 

74 

(i 

38 

0 

14 

0 

39,368 

2,812 

64 

2 

46  or  48 

Male  Infirm,  Bedridden     - 
Ditto     -         -         -         - 

Mai    t.  dridden- 
-     ditto     - 

Ground  floor  - 
-     ditto 

Y'es  - 
Yes  - 

12 

22 

B 

C 

21 
21 

9 
9 

}.s 

8 

16,496 

1,414 

20 

/stove    - 
(.stove    - 

|    20 

Ditto    -         -         -         - 

Ditto    - 

-  .  itto     - 

-  ditto     - 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

Windows  both  sides 
-     ditto     - 

72 

22 

0 
0 

21 
21 

9 
9 

}» 

0 

26,572 

2,044 

38 

- 

f  stove    - 
12  fire  pi. 

|    30 

Ditto     -         -         -         - 

-     ditto     - 

First  floor 

Windowsone  side 

21 

6 

22 

0 

13 

0 

6,149 

473 

9 

- 

1 

6 

Ditto     - 
Ditto    - 

-      di'to      - 

tto     - 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

Windowsboth  sides 
-     ditto     - 

27 

28 

6 
6 

9 
21 

6 
9 

}13 

0 

11,388 

876 

17 

- 

2 

17 

Male  l:ad  Leg  - 
Ditto     - 

Male  bad  leg 
itto     - 

Ground  floor  - 
-     ditto 

Yes  - 
Yes  - 

21 

18 

6 
0 

23 

21 

0 
9 

}" 

9 

11,189 

886 

18 

- 

1 

13 

descent 
Male  Itch  Ward 

Boys  n-nvalescent 

First  flour 

Yes  - 

24 

6 

22 

6 

13 

0 

7,163 

5.'>1 

- 

12 

- 

Male  itch  - 

Ground  floor  - 

Windows  one  side 

15 

6 

13 

3 

10 

6 

2,152 

205 

4 

- 

3 

Ditto     -         -         -         - 

itch  - 

-     ditto 

-     ditto     - 

15 

0 

12 

6 

12 

0 

2,2  11 

187 

4 

- 

3 

male  Itch      —         —         • 

n's  itch    - 

-     ditto 

Yea  - 

23 

9 

15 

0 

11 

6 

4,094 

356 

7 

- 

6 

Ditto     -         -         -         - 

Children's  itch  - 

-     ditto 

Windows  both  sides 

16 

(I 

12 

6 

12 

0 

2,  mo 

200 

4 

— 

— 

'  These  wards  have  day-rooms  attached. 


(signed)         Edward  Smith. 


ingham 
Workhi 


Extract  from  Report  of  Robert  Weale,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the  13th  July  1866. 

1-  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 

-  not :  the  boys  were  removed  to  a  building  a  mile  distant  from  the  workhouse, 
called  the  Cape  School,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  are  still 
there.  Some  new  buildings  have  been  elected  at  the  workhouse,  and  1  hope  in  the 
rse  of  two  months  these  buildings  will  be  lit  for  occupation,  and  the  boys  brought 
back  to  their  old  quarters.  The  Guardians  have  recently  obtained,  by  purchase  and 
exchange,  a  considerable  quantity  of  land,  with  the  view  of  erecting  distinct  scho 
and  providing  enlarged  accommodation  for  all  classes. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 

For  the  numbers  in  the  workhouse  at  this  time,  it  is:  but  the  wants  of  the  parish 
require  more  room  for  sick  and  infectious  cases,  which  are  now  more  frequently  brought 
into  the  house  than  formerly. 

Are 
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TREATMENT  OF  STCK  POOR  IN  PROVINCIAL  WORKHOUSES.     47 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ?  Birmingham 

Yes.  Workfiouse. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient?  Are  the  arrange- 
ments for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution  of  the  Guardians 
under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed  ? 

Yes.     Vagrants  are  relieved  and  employed. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ?  Do  any  of  their  answers 
to  the  cilleries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  propriety  of  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 

There  are  eight  visits  recorded  since  my  last  inspection. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

Mr.  Foster,  the  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  visited  the  workhouse,  and  made  a  satis- 
factory report  of  his  visit  to  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit? 
Yes. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union  since  your  last  visit? 

The  workhouse  and  schools  at  the  Cape  are  in  good  order ;  in  the  workhouse  there 
are  1,753  inmates,  in  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year  the  number  was  1,702.  In 
the  school  at  the  Cape  there  are  208  inmates,  in  the  corresponding  week  last  year  the 
number  was  198.  r 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

I  append  a  copy  of  a  report  made  to  me  by  Dr.  Robinson,  the  medical  officer,  after 
his  visit  to  the  different  wards  with  me  to-day,  and  also  a  copy  of  a  report  I  made  of 
my  visit,  to  the  Guardians.  The  medical  officer,  who  is  a  married  man  with  a  family, 
resides  on  the  premises,  and  devotes  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  it  is  only  an  act  of  justice  to  him  that  I  should  add  that  he  performs  those  duties 
in  a  most  exemplary  manner ;  as  to  his  treatment  of  the  insane  and  epileptic  inmates, 
see  the  recent  report  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  of  Mr.  Forster,  the  Commissioner  in 
Lunacy.  Dr.  Robinson,  the  medical  officer,  is  paid  290/.  a  year,  is  supplied  with 
furnished  apartments,  coals,  gas,  and  washing,  and  is  allowed  the  services  of  two 
female  inmates,  who  are  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  workhouse.  He  is  allowed  a  dis- 
penser, to  whom  the  Guardians  pay  6  s.  weekly,  with  board  and  lodging.  Dr.  Robin- 
son assures  me  he  is  equal  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  delegated  to  him,  although 
the  work  is  laborious.  The  Guardians  provide  all  the  medicine  and  medical  appliances, 
at  a  cost  from  350  /.  to  400  /.  a  year.  The  master  and  matron  are  most  valuable  officers. 
Dr.  Robinson  reports  to  me,  and  my  report  to  the  Guardians  annexed  will  put  the 
Poor  Law  Board  in  the  full  possession  of  the  state  of  the  workhouse  ;  and  the  list 
of  officers  will  show  the  staff  employed  by  the  Guardians  in  its  management. 

(signed)         Robert  Weale, 
16  July  1866.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 

Note. — I  also  annex  a  report  recently  made  by  Dr.  Robinson,  the  medical  officer,  to  the 
Guardians,  as  to  the  mortality  in  the  workhouse.  He  clearly  describes  the  classes  of 
occupants  of  the  sick  wards  of  a  workhouse  and  hospital  or  infirmary,  and  I  beg  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  notice  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 


Parish  of  Birmingham,  13  July  1866. 

I  HAVE  to-day  inspected  the  workhouse  of  this  parish,  and  the  boys'  school  at  the 
Cape. 

I  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Robinson,  the  medical  officer,  over  all  the  sick,  infirm,  bed- 
ridden, and  epileptic  wards,  and  also  over  all  the  bedrooms  in  the  workhouse,  ai  d  we 
found  them  all  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  free  from  any  offensive  smells.  We  examined 
all  the  beds  and  bedding,  and  four.  1  ihem  clean  and  in  good  order,  and  not  over-crowded. 
All  the  defects  referred  to  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  his  report  of  the  18th  of  dune  last  as  to 
the  want  of  supply  of  water  to  the  waterclosets,  the  ventilation  of  them,  and  of  the  bed- 
rooms and  corridor  have  been  remedied.  Waterclosets  have  been  erected  on  the  female 
side  of  the  workhouse ;  the  large  heap  of  ashes  has  been  removed,  and  the  offensive 
sewage  tank  has  been  pulled  up,  and  the  sewage  of  the  workhouse  conveyed  into  the 
town  sewer. 

The  over-crowding  of  several  of  the  wards  referred  to  by  Dr.  Robinson  is   entirely 
abated,  and  the  certified  numbers  for  each  ward  are  strict!;  attended  to. 
4.  I    4 


There 
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Birmingham  There  arc  566  cases  under  llie  supervision  of  the  medical  officer,  viz. : — 

Workhouse.  -.,    .  .  ,  .  ,  ._ 
bedridden-         -------     147 

Bpileptic    --------64 

Harmless  lunatic  idiots         -----       64 

I  leered  legs 38 

Minor  ailments  -------30 

Syphilitic  -•• 42 

Under  Bpecial  medical  treatment  -  181 

I  inquired  of  all  the  above  who  were  ahle  to  reply  to  me,  and  of  all  the  other  aged  and 
infirm  inmateBj  as  to  their  treatment  in  the  workhouse,  and  the  universal  arfswer  given 
was  that  they  were  kindly  and  properly  treated,  well  nursed  and  kept  in  their  persons, 
their  clothing  and  bedding  very  clean.  I  only  found  one  person  Buffering  from  bed-sores, 
a  bedridden  female  who  is  paralysed,  and  who  was  brought  into  the  workhouse  in  that 
state:  she  is  supplied  with  water-cushions ;  and  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  hear  from  Dr. 
Robinson  that  with  such  and  all  other  necessary  appliances  for  the  relief  of  suffering  the 
Workhouse  is  well  furnished. 

For  nursing  the  sick  and  bedridden,  taking  care  of  the  children's  nurseries,  superin- 
tending the  epileptic  and  insane  and  the  aged,  20  paid  nurses  are  employed,  and  they  arc 
assisted  by  paupers.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  I  made  of  the  medical  officer  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  this  sta<£,  he  replied  that  he  thought  great  advantage  would  arise  from  the 
appointment  of  another  night  nurse,  and  an  assistant  to  Nurse  Giles  ;  and  I  beg  respect- 
fully to  suggest  to  the  Guardians  that  they  should  as  speedily  as  possible  make  these 
appointments. 

I  inspected  all  the  other  wards  of  the  workhouse  and  school,  and  found  them,  the 
inmates,  and  the  beds  and  bedding,  clean  and  in  good  order.  The  day  rooms  of  the  aged 
men  and  women  were  over-crowded. 

The  school  at  the  Cape  was  only  sanctioned  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  as  a  temporary 
expedient  during  a  great  pressure.  I  have  in  my  previous  reports  to  the  Guardians  re- 
minded them  of  this  fart,  and  expressed  a  strong  hope  that  by  providing  new  schools  this 
building  should  be  dispensed  with. 

The  Guardians  have  now  possessed  themselves  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  these  schools  and  extending  their  workhouse  accommodation 
o-enerally,  and  I  have  earnestly  to  press  upon  their  attention  the  necessity  and  import- 
ance of  "their  taking  the  whole  subject  into  their  immediate  consideration. 

The  dining-room  of  the  workhouse,  from  the  want  of  room,  is  diverted  from  its  purpose, 
much  to  the  interruption  of  the  order  of  the  house  ;  the  epileptic  patients  are  too  numerous 
to  be  restricted  to  the  wards  set  apart  for  their  use,  and  the  day-room  accommodation  for 
almost  all  the  classes  is  too  limited. 

It  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  attend  the  Board  of  Guardians,  or  any  committee 
they  may  appoint,  and  explain  my  views  as  to  the  best  mode  of  carrying  out  the  projected 
alterations,  and  I  will  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  do  so  if  the  Guardians  should  be  of 
opinion  that  my  experience  would  assist  them  in  their  deliberations  on  this  important 
subject. 

(signed)         Robert  JVeale, 

Poor  Law  Inspector. 


Birmingham  Workhouse,  13th  July  1866. 

I  have  accompanied  Mr.  Weale,  the  Poor  Law  Inspector,  over  all  the  wards  occupied 
by  the  bedridden,  the  sick,  the  epileptic,  and  idiotic  and  infirm  inmates,  and  through  all 
the  bedrooms  of  the  house.  The  wards  occupied  by  the  bedridden,  the  sick,  the  epileptic, 
and  infirm  inmates  are  not  over-crowded,  having  regard  to  the  health  of  the  occupants. 
I  examined  all  the  bedding  of  these  wards,  as  well  as  the  beds  and  bedding  throughout 
the  house,  and  found  them  all  clean  and  in  proper  order.  The  inmates  were  clean  in 
their  persons,  and,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  made  by  Mr.  Weale,  they  said  they  were  all 
clean,  comfortable,  and  well  taken  care  of. 

The  nursing  of  the  sick,  bedridden,  children,  aged,  epileptic,  and  idiotic  inmates  is,  on 
the  whole,  well  managed  :  for  these  classes  we  have  20  paid  nurses,  who  are  assisted  by 
pauper  assistants,  who  clean  the  wards  and  do  other  household  work  usually  performed 
in  public  hospitals  by  the  nurses.  It  would,  I  think,  be  advantageous  to  the  establish- 
ment to  have  two  additional  paid  nurses  appointed,  the  one  to  act  as  a  night  nurse,  and 
the  other  as  an  assistant  to  Nurse  Giles.  With  reference  to  my  report  to  the  Guardians 
of  the  18th  of  .Tidy  last,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  certifying  that  all  the  watcrclosets  are 
now  supplied  with  water  and  properly  ventilated,  and  that  new  waterclosets  have  been 
erected. 

The  ventilation  in  the  bedrooms  is  now  attended  to,  and  the  defects  in  the  ventilation 
of  the  corridor  have  been  remedied  :  the  large  heap  of  ashes  has  been  removed,  and  the 
sewage  tank  abolished,  and  the  sewage  of  the  house  conveyed  into  the  town  sewer. 

I  have  much  satisfaction  in  reporting  that  I  have  not  a  single  instance  of  bed-sores 
amongst  the  sick,  and  only  one  amongst  the  bedridden ;  this  is  a  female  paralysed,  who 
came  into  the  house  with  a  bed-sore,  and  since  her  admission  she  has  been  supplied  with 
water-cushions  and  every  necessary  appliance. 

I  have 
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I  have  always  at  my  command  every  description  of  medicine  and  every  necessary  ap- 
pliance for  all  the  inmates  under  my  charge,  and  I  feel  assured  that  all  my  directions  as 
to  the  supply  of  wine,  diet,  and  other  necessaries  are  duly  attended  to. 

At  the  present  time,  though  I  am  hardly  worked,  I  feel  equal  to  the  performance  of  all 
the  duties  delegated  to  me. 

(signed)         Edmund  Robinson, 

Medical  Officer. 


Birmingham 
AVorkhouse. 


To  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  Birmingham. 

Gentlemen,  Birmingham  "Workhouse,  18  June  1866. 

As  I  find  some  misapprehension  exists  as  regards  the  rate  of  mortality  at  the  workhouse, 
permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  facts  tending  to  place  the  matter  in  its  proper 
light.  The  majority  of  deaths  that  occur  in  the  workhouse  are  cases  that  have  been 
under  medical  treatment  out  of  doors,  and  are  sent  into  the  house  for  the  special  purpose 
of  having  comforts  around  them  in  their  last  moments.  Many  of  them  have  been  patients, 
either  at  the  General  Hospital,  Queen's  Hospital,  or  Dispensary,  and  recommended  to  the 
workhouse  because  their  maladies  were  incurable.  Others  are  those  who  have  travelled 
to  Birmingham  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  admission  to  some  of  the  charities,  and  who 
have  been  refused  on  account  of  the  advanced  state  of  their  disease.  The  workhouse,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  is  a  receptacle  for  all  classes  of  diseases,  many  of  the  patients  being 
admitted  in  the  last  stage  of  disease,  and  who  do  not  live  many  hours.  Until  within  the 
last  two  years  it  was  not  the  custom  to  admit  cases  of  a  contagious  nature.  During  that 
period,  however,  upwards  of  300  fever  and  small-pox  cases  have  been  treated  at  the  infir- 
mary. The  average  ratio  of  mortality  is  considerably  diminished,  which  in  a  great  measure 
is  attributable  to  the  sanitary  improvements  that  have  taken  place,  and  arc  still  being  made. 
Had  the  mortality  much  augmented  no  one  could  have  been  surprised,  in  consequence  of 
the  immense  number  of  people  under  the  same  roof.  The  health  of  the  inmates  generally 
of  the  house  is  most  satisfactory,  considering  the  classes  which  are  associated  together. 
The  births  are  nearly  double  the  number  they  were  seven  years  ago ;  the  consequance  of 
which  is  a  great  mortality  among  the  infants  on  account  of  the  very  diseased  condition  of 
some  of  their  parents.  Since  the  1st  of  January  1861,  upwards  of  1,300  accouchements 
have  taken  place  at  the  workhouse,  and  it  affords  very  great  satisfaction  to  report  that 
only  two  deaths  have  occurred  from  causes  incident  thereto;  one  from  heart  disease,  and 
one  from  placenta  prcevia,  the  last-named  being  in  a  state  of  collapse  upon  her  admission. 
The  number  of  old  and  infirm  inmates  is  at  present  nearly  double  the  number  in  the  house 
in  the  year  1859.  Subjoined  I  beg  to  annex  a  statement,  showing  the  number  of  inmates 
in  the  workhouse  on  the  25th  of  March,  in  each  year  from  1859  to  1S66,  both  inclusive, 
the  number  of  births  and  deaths  registered  in  the  poor  law  books  during  the  quarter 
ending  the  25th  of  March  in  each  of  those  years,  the  number  of  aged  and  infirm,  and  the 
number  of  new  cases  admitted  during  the  same  period;  also,  the  total  number  of  deaths 
for  the  whole  of  those  years,  and  the  per-centage  of  the  same. 


Per-centage 

Number 

Old 

New  Cases 

Births 

Total 

per  Annum  on 

Number 

of 

and  Infirm 

admitted 

during  the 

of  Deaths 

the  whole 
of  the  Inmates, 

of  Inmates 

Deaths  during 

during 

during 

Quarter 

during 

calculating 

YEAR. 

on 

the  Quarter 

the  Quarter 

the  Quarter 

ending 

the  whole 

the  Number 
on  the 

25th  March. 

ending 

ending 

ending 

25th  March. 

Year. 

25th  March 

25th  March. 

25th  March. 

25th  March. 

as  the  Average 
Quantity. 

1859 

1,177 

135 

377 

878 

37 

374 

31 

1860 

1,178 

95 

371 

849 

37 

330 

28 

1801 

1,476 

150 

377 

1,402 

53 

360 

24 

18G2 

1,763 

105 

453 

1,510 

54 

407 

22 

1863 

1,710 

87 

485 

1,116 

54 

337 

19 

1861 

1,885 

142 

466 

1,227 

55 

384 

20 

1865 

2,127 

141 

550 

•    1,246 

63 

430 

20 

1866 

2,065 

145 

014 

1,202 

64 

■— 

— 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)         Edmund  Robinson,  M.D., 

Medical  Officer  of  the  "Workhouse. 
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Birmingham 
Workhouse. 


Birmingham  "Wokkiiouse. 


List  of  Officebb  and  Skkvants,  with  Salaries  and  "Wages. 


No. 


Name. 


Appointment. 


Salary  or  Wages 
without 
Board. 


Salary  or  Wages 
with 

Boaril. 


Remarks. 


1  William  Sharp 

2  Matilda  sharp 

3  Joseph  Rodgers     - 

4  Annie  Clues 

5  Richard  Webb       - 

6  George  ( llarke 

7  Richard  Briscoe    - 

8  William  Goldby    - 

9  Edward  White      - 

10  Thomas  Groom 

11  John  Warr    . 

12  Hannah  Ellms 

13  William  Bird 

14  M.  11.  Harris 

15  Elizabeth  Bird      - 
1G  Sophia  Greenfaalgh 

17  Edith  Tustin 

18  Harriet  Grundy     - 

19  Noah  Lawes 

20  Maria  Jane  Walsh  • 

21  Joseph  Smith 

22  Elizabeth  Smith     - 

23  Alice  Heley- 

24  Dr.  E.  Robinson    - 

25  Henry  Smith 

26  John  Jennings 

27  Elizabeth  Rotton  - 

28  Ellen  Lapidus 

29  Jane  Lewis    - 

30  William  Stokes 

31  Rebecca   ilitehin 

32  Mary  Ann  Allport 

33  Fanny  Giles 

34  Catherine    M.  La- 

touche. 

35  Thomas  Bevan 

36  Ann  Giles     - 

37  Bridget  Driscoll    - 

38  Edward      Shoebo- 

tham. 

39  Jane  Smith  - 

40  Amelia  Orgill 

41  Mary  Ann   Barker 

42  Ann  Latouch 

43  Jane  South  - 

44  Ann  Barker  - 

45  Edward  Keen 

46  James  Boguo 

47  Alfred  Hemsworth 

48  James  Gillies 

49  Ceorge  Reed 

50  Wi. liana  Whittaker 

51  Joseph  Preston 


Blaster        - 

Matron         - 
Assistant    master     and 
storekeeper. 

Assistant  matron  - 
Book-keeper 

Assistant  book-keeper  - 

Porter  - 

Assistant      porter    and 

tramp-master. 
Cook  - 

Corridor-keeper  - 
N  ight  u  aichman 
Laundress    - 
Schoolmaster 
Schoolmistress 
Infant  schoolmistress   - 
Assistant  schoolmistress 
Assistant       to       infant 

schoolmistress. 
Industrial  trainer 
Probationary  .    school- 

ni aster. 
Probationary       school- 
mistress 
Yardsman    - 
Seamstress  -         -  - 

Assistant  seamstress 
Medical  officer    - 
Assistant  dispenser 
Wanlsiiian,  old  men 
Nurse,  old  women's  ward. 
Nurse,  girls'  department 
Nurse,  infant  school 
Probationary  wardsmen 
Tramp  mistress    - 
Nurse  in  nursery 
Nurse,  male  infirmary  - 
Nurse,  female  infirmary 

Attendant  male  epileptic 
ward 

Attendant  female  epilep- 
tic ward. 

Attendant  old  female 
epileptic  ward. 

Wardsman,  bed-ridden 
and  bad  leg  ward. 

Nurse,  female,  bed-rid- 
den and  had  leg  ward. 

Nurse,  female,  venereal 
ward. 

Nurse,  women's,  bad  leg 
■ward. 

Nurse,  lying  in  ward    - 

Nurse,  male  and  female 
fever  ward. 

Night  nurse 

Engineer      - 

Assistant  engineer 

Carpenter    - 

Assistant  carpenter 

-     ditto        ... 

Master  shoemaker 

Assistant  master  shoe- 
maker. 


£.  s.  d. 

250  -  - 

100  -  - 

HO  -  - 

63  8  - 

104  -  - 

39  -  - 

65  -  - 

54  12  - 


43 

8 

101 

- 

78 

8 

68 

8 

58 

8 

20 

8 

68 

8 

52 

- 

64 

12 

43 

8 

290  - 


2  2 
1  10 


1  10 
1  - 


£. 


10  - 
20  16 
10  8 


80  -  - 


2  12  — 

15  12  - 

15  -  - 

15  -  - 

15  -  - 

20  -  - 

20  16  - 

15  -  - 

15  -  - 

20  -  - 

15  -  - 

33   16  - 

20     -  - 

15     -  - 

33   16  - 

15     -  - 

15     -  - 

15     -  - 

20     -  - 

15     -  - 

15     -  - 


And  livery. 


Paid  weekly. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 
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Birmingham 
Workhouse. 

List  of  Officers  and  Servants,  with  Salaries  and  Wages — continued. 

Salary  or  W 

ages 

Salary  or  \V 

ages  ' 

No. 

Name. 

Appointment. 

without 
Board. 

with 
Board. 

Remarks. 

£.     s. 

d. 

£.      s. 

d. 

52 

William   Heyward 

Assistant   master   shoe- 
maker. 

1     - 

- 

- 

- 

Paid  weekly. 

63 

Edward  Martin     - 

-     ditto 

1     - 

- 

- 

. 

-     ditto. 

54 

William  Freeman  - 

-     ditto        - 

1     - 

- 

- 

. 

-     ditto. 

55 

James  Longford    - 

-     ditto        - 

1     - 

- 

- 

- 

-     ditto. 

56 

William  Costello   - 

Master  tailor 

1    10 

- 

. 

. 

-     ditto. 

57 

J.  H.  Follows 

Assistant  master  tailor  - 

1     - 

_ 

. 

- 

-     ditto. 

58 

Frederick  Mew 

-     ditto        ... 

1     - 

_ 

. 

- 

-     ditto. 

59 

TLnothy  Garney  - 

-     ditto        - 

1     - 

- 

- 

- 

-     ditto. 

60 

Charles  Gibbs 

-     ditto        -          -         - 

1     - 

- 

- 

- 

-     ditto. 

61 

Samuel  Bales 

-     ditto        ... 

1      - 

- 

. 

- 

■     ditto. 

62 

Thomas  Cull 

Bricklayer  -         -         - 

1     10 

- 

- 

. 

-     ditto. 

63 

Thomas  Petty 
Cape  School: 

Superintendent  out-door 
labour. 

1     5 

-     ditto. 

64 

John  Cox 

Master         ... 

81      - 

_ 



• 

65 

Ann  Hallam 

Matron         ... 

58      8 

- 

_— 

66 

Ann  Hooke  - 

Nurse,  boys'  department 

- 

- 

15      - 

- 

67 

William  Thompson 

Junior  teacher 

- 

. 

10      - 

— 

68 

The    Rev.  Charles 
Britton. 

Chaplain      -         -         - 

200     - 

Birmingham  Workhouse, 

13  July  1866. 

BLANDFORD    UNION. 


Observations. 


Mr.  Hawley  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  21st  September  1866.     It  is  nearly  a    Blandford  Union, 
new  building,  and  is  situate  in  a  very  salubrious  positiou.  — — 

There  is  a  detached  infirmary,  consisting  of  two  stories,  and  having  on  either  side  two 
principal  and  two  small  wards,  besides  a  nurse's  room.  There  are  windows  at  either  end 
of  the  principal  wards,  and  there  is  a  corridor  leading  into  all  the  wards  from  the  centre 
of  the  building  into  which  there  are  external  windows.  There  are  waterclosets  and  fixed 
and  movable  baths. 

There  are  not  any  separate  infectious  wards  ;  but  itch  cases  and  dirty  cases  are  placed 
in  the  smaller  infirmary  wards.  Neither  fever  nor  small-pox  cases  have  been  admitted  for 
a  considerable  period,  but  should  they  occur  they  would  be  treated  in  the  infirmary.  The 
imbeciles  are  also  jdaced  in  the  infirmary,  since  many  of  them  are  aged,  and  need  special 
attention.    The  lying-in  ward  is  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse    There  arc  not  any  day-rooms. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  with  laths,  2  ft  6  in.  to  3  ft.  3  in.  in  width,  and  the  beds  are 
of  flock  or  feathers,  placed  upon  rush  mats.  There  are  night-stools,  and  a  few  chairs, 
tables,  and  cupboards,  but  in  general  there  is  not  much  furniture.  A  number  of  easy 
arm-chairs  have  recently  been  ordered.  There  is  not  a  separate  urinal  to  each  bed, 
but  the  night-stool  and  the  waterclosets,  which  closely  adjoin  the  wrard,  are  used.  In 
several  of  the  wards  there  is  an  oven  and  a  boiler  in  the  fire  grate.  One  towel  and  some 
soap  is  supplied  weekly  to  each  ward,  and  there  arc  iron  wash-hand  basins. 

The  ventilation  is  effected  by  round  ventilators  in  the  ceiling,  or  air  1  nicks  at  either 
end  of  the  wards,  but  there  are  none  in  some  of  the  smaller  wards,  neither  are  any  of  the 
wards  ventilated  from  the  corridor.  The  ventilation  in  some  of  the  wards  is  defective, 
and  dirty  cases  are  disagreeable  to  others.  The  arrangements  for  the  ventilation  of  the 
waterclosets  are  not  good,  and  there  are  other  defects  which  demand  attention. 

There  is  not  a  paid  nurse,  but  the  Guardians  have  advertised  for  one. 

The  medical  officer  considers  that  there  should  be  a  paid  nurse.  He  is  satisfied  with 
the  amount  of  accommodation  for  the  sick,  but  wishes  the  ventilation  to  be  improved,  and 
particularly  in  the  wards  for  offensive  cases.  The  cases  do  well.  All  extras  and  medical 
appliances  ordered  by  him  are  provided,  but  there  is  need  for  a  water-bed  and  water-proof 
sheeting.     Hot  water  is  not  distributed  through  the  workhouse,  neither  is  there  a  cooking 
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IJlaiidford  Union. 


or  warming  kitchen,  but  t lie  boilers  supply  hot  water,  ami  the  food  is  served  hot. 
general  sanitary  arrangements  are  good,  and  hospital  epidemics  never  arise. 


The 


Fever  cases  are  not  sent  in  from  the  out-door  poor, 
treated  at  their  own  homes. 


and  he  thinks  that  they  should  be 


He  attends  three  or  four  tames  weekly,  and  pays  an  occasional  night  visit.  He  also 
finds  all  drugs,  splints,  leeches,  &c.  His  salary  is  20/.  yearly,  and  he  thinks  it  should  be 
increased,  l>ut  it  would  aol  be  "1  much  advantage  to  him  if  the  Guardians  found  all  the 
drugs  for  the  workhouse  alone.  He  would  prefer  that  they  should  provide  cod-liver  oil 
and  quinine. 

The  following  table  shows  the  dimensions  of  each  ward,  with  the  number  of  beds  which 
are  and  should  be  placed  in  the  wards : — 


12th  April  1867- 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day     - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only     » 

43 

19 

6 

41 
1 

84 

20 

6 

RETURN     OF     SICK     WARDS. 


t-^ 

Number  of 

•oS 

00 

Beds. 

V 

"=a 

Number 

External 

Total 

Total 

X. 

— 

•2   • 

n 

-  « 

or 

Class  of  Cases  in 

Windows  on 

< 

□ 

Double  Bee 
Two  Adults 
louse. 

js 

1'5 

Designation 

of 

Ward. 

the  Ward. 

On  what  Floor. 

both  Sides, 
or  not. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Cubical 
Feet. 

Superficial 
Feet. 

o 

3 

14 

■a* 

o 

1 

a 

.M. 

G    U 

O    u  ~ 

3 

o 

83  s 

•AS.  .2 

* 

<M. 

Ft    in. 

Ft.  in. 

Ft.  in. 

Ft.     in. 

Ft.  in. 

66 

Surgery 

Ground  floor  - 

One  side  only 

19     0 

7  10 

9  10 

1,463  10 

118   10 

- 

1 

- 

l 

- 

C7 

Men's  hospital  ward 

-     ditto 

Both  sides  - 

20     8 

11     0 

9  10 

2,235    5 

227     4 

- 

5 

- 

i 

3 

68 

-     ditto 

-     ditto 

•     ditto      - 

2C     0 

1G     0 

9  10 

4,090     8 

416     0 

5 

8 

- 

l 

0  or  ! 

69 

First  floor,  men's  - 

First  floor 

-     ditto      - 

26     0 

16    0 

10     0 

4.1G0     0 

41G     0 

3 

8 

- 

i 

Oor' 

70 

Men's  itch  ward    - 

-     ditto 

-     ditto      - 

20     8 

11     0 

10     0 

2,235     5 

227     4 

- 

4 

- 

l 

3 

71 

Norse's  room 

-     ditto 

-     ditto 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

72 

Women's    venereal 
ward. 

-     ditto 

-     ditto      - 

20     8 

11      0 

10    0 

2,235     5 

227     4 

— 

4 

— 

i 

3 

73 

Women's  hospital  - 

-     ditto 

-     ditto      - 

26     0 

1C     0 

10     0 

4,160     0 

416     0 

3 

6 

- 

l 

Oorl 

74 

-     ditto 

Ground  flour  - 

-     ditto      - 

2G     0 

16     0 

9  10 

4,090     0 

416     0 

6 

6 

- 

i 

6  or 

75 

-     ditto 

-     ditto 

-     ditto      - 

20     8 

11     0 

9  10 

2,235     5 

227     4 

3 

4 

l 

3 

(signed)         Edward  Smith. 


Extract  from  Report  of  W.  II.   T.  Hawley,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the 

8th  February  1866. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangements  ? 
Yes. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient? 
Yes. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state. 
Yes. 

Are  there  vagrants  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient;  are  the  arrange- 
ments for  6etting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution  of  the  Guardians 
under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed  ? 

Yes.     The  able-bodied  vagrants  are  set  to  pick  oakum. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse ;  do  any  of  their  answers 
to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  propriety  of  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 

Yes.     There  are  no  reports  of  the  visiting  committee  which  require  observation. 

Insert 
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Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since   your  last  visit  in  the  visiting   committee:s  book,     Blandford  Union. 

or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy.  

None.     There  are  seven  persons  of  unsound  mind  in  the  workhouse,  all  of  whom 
are  quiet  and  harmless. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed   by  the   Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 
Yes.      Number  this  clay,  115 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit? 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  inmates  since  my  last  visit. 


Number  this  day  - 
Number  at  my  last  visit 


Increase     -     - 


115 
92 

23 


Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 

it  is  suj 
None. 


which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians 

DO 


8  February  1866. 


(signed)  W.  H.  T.  Hawley, 

Poor  Law  Inspector. 


BOSMERE  AND  CLAYDON  UNION. 


Observations. 


Workhouse  at  Barham. 

I  visited  this  workhouse  on  7th  March  1867.  It  was  built  about  a  century  ago,  and 
was  used  as  a  factory  ;  but  prior  to  the  foundation  of  the  present  Poor-law  system  it  had 
been  a  workhouse.  Within  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  present  master  there  have  been 
530  inmates  at  one  time,  whereas  now  there  are  only  122,  and  hence  there  is  much  spare 
space  in  a  large  part  of  the  building. 

It  consists  of  a  front  and  two  wings,  in  which  are  placed  the  two  sexes.  The  sick 
occupy  a  part  of  each  wing,  three  wards  being  devoted  to  males  on  the  men's  side,  and 
two  to  females  on  the  women's  side,  of  which  one  for  each  sex  is  a  day-room.  These 
rooms  are  wide  and  large,  but  have  windows  on  one  side  only.  There  are  waterclosets 
closely  connected  with  the  wards  and  allow  the  air  to  pass  through  them  into  the  wards. 
There  are  also  sinks  and  movable  baths. 

The  lying-in  wards,  three  in  number  (one  being  a  day-room),  occupy  the  front  part  of 
the  workhouse,  and  are  near  to  the  able-bodied  women's  wards.  They  are  small,  and 
have  windows  on  one  side  only.  Hot  water  can  be  readily  carried  into  them.  There  is 
not  a  watercloset  in  them. 

At  a  considerable  distance  in  the  fields  in  the  rear  of  the  workhouse  are  the  detached 
infectious  wards,  which  consist  of  two  parts ;  one  in  which  fever  and  small-pox  cases  are 
placed,  containing  three  rooms  on  each  of  the  two  floors ;  the  other  having  three  rooms 
for  itch  cases  of  both  sexes.  Dirty  cases  are  also  placed  in  the  former  when  infectious 
cases  are  not  under  treatment ;  and  only  about  five  cases  of  small-pox  have  been 
admitted  in  five  years.  These  infectious  wards  arc  not  rigidly  allotted  to  each  sex, 
but  the  appropriation  in  that  particular  varies  with  the  number  of  cases  of  the  two  sexes 
which  have  been  admitted. 

The  site  is  flat,  and  the  drainage  requires  much  labour  daily  to  keep  it  in  good  order. 
There  is  a  large  cemented  drain,  which  passes  through  the  workhouse  premises,  and 
conveys  the  material  to  a  cesspool  in  the  field. 

The  water  supply  is  from  a  well,  and  is  said  to  be  good  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
The  bedsteads  are  of  iron  with  sacking  generally,  and  with  iron  laths  or  planks  in  a  few 
instances.  I  here  are  also  loose  straw  mattrasses,  upon  which  feather  beds  are  placed, 
except  in  the  itch  ward  and  for  dirty  cases.  'I  here  are  not  any  bedsteads  with  racks, 
neither  are  there  fracture  beds.  There  is  mackintosh  sheeting,  but  not  with  funnels;  and 
there  are  air  cushions,  but  not  water  beds.  1  here  are  also  chest  and  foot  warmers,  sepa- 
rate urinals,  chairs  (chiefly  old  and  without  arms),  table,  small  stools  instead  of  lockers, 
screens,  pottery  basins  and  roller  towels,  clocks,  religious  books,  illustrated  periodicals, 
cupboards,  and  hot-water  boilers  ;  but  there  are  not  any  spectacles  in  stock,  prints,  games, 
bed-rests,  or  rocking  chair. 

There  are  ventilators  in  the  external  walls,  opposite  to  the  windows  in  the  ordinary  sick 

wards,  but  they  are  almost  universally  covered  with  wood.     The  master  informed  me  that 

4.  g  3  it 


Bosmere 
and  Claydon  Union. 
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Bosmere  i*  ls  the  intention  of  the   Guardians  to  make  windows  in  these  blank  walls.     Sir  John 

and  Claydon  Union.    Walsham'e  tubes  are  also  found  across  many  of  the  wards. 

There  is  one  paid  nurse,  who  has  charge  of  all  the  sick,  varying  from  30  to  40  in 
number;  and  she  giv<  -  -  ach  dose  of  medicines  and  stimulants.  As  the'two  wings  of  the 
building  in  which  the  .-ick  of  the  two  sexes  are  warded  arc  widely  apart,  and  particularly 
as  the  infectious  ward- arc  a1  a  quite  unmanageable  distance  from  the  main  building,  it  is 
clear  that  she  cannot  have  charge  of  the  whole  with  desirable  efficiency.  Hitherto  two 
inmate-,  man  and  wife,  have  lived  at  the  infectious  wards,  and  have  taken  care  of  the  cases 
under  the  paid  nurse,  hut  now  an  old  man  ha-  charge  whilst  there  are  not  anv  patients, 
and  the  beet  inmate  they  have  is  employed  as  nurse  when  there  are  patients.  Such 
serious  cases  as  fever  and  small-pox,  require  the  services  of  a  competent  nurse. 

A  non-resident  midwife  attends  the  lying-in  cases,  and  receives  5  s.  for  each. 

I  had  not  the  advantage  of  conferring  with  the  medical  officer,  as  he  resides  3$  miles 
distant  ;  hut  I  was  informed  that  he  attends  twice  a  week, and  oftener  when  sent  for.  His 
salary  is  about  30  /.  per  year,  and  he  provides  all  drugs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  size  of  each  ward,  with  the  number  of  beds  which  are  and 
should  be  placed  therein. 


15th  March  1867. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day    - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only 

73 
25 

4 

49 

122 

25 
4 

RETURN     OF    SICK     WARDS. 


Number  or  Designation 
of  Ward. 


Class  of  Cases  in 
the  Ward. 


On  what 
Floor. 


External 
Windows 

on 

both  Sides, 

or  not. 


Length.  Breadth 


Height, 


Total 

Cubical 

Peet. 


Number  of 

Beds. 

Total 

in 

Superficial 

•o 

%  3 

CO 

ea< 

Feet. 

m 

v  o 

-  ■- 

as 

717 

none 

none 

717 

13 

none 

478 

G 

none 

826 

none 

none 

804 

13 

none 

£        b< 


Approxim* 

Number  o: 

Beds 

to  be  allowe 

all  to  be 

Single. 


Men's  Sick  Ward : 
Day  room         - 

Day  and  night  room 
Ditto    -    ditto      - 

Women's  Sick  Ward : 
Day  room         - 

Day  and  night  room  - 


Age  and  infirmity 
and  casual  sick- 
ness. 

-  ditto     - 

-  ditto     - 


Age  ami  infirmity 
and  casual  sick- 
ness. 

-     ditto     - 


First  floor 


ditto 
ditto 


First  floor 
ditto      • 


One  side 


ditto 
ditto 


One  side 
ditto      - 


Ft.  in. 

Ft.  in. 

33     0 

21     9 

33     0 

21     9 

22    0 

21     9 

38     0 

21     9 

37     0 

21     9 

Ft.  in. 
9  0 


9  0 
9  0 


9  0 


0,459 


C,459 
4,036 


,430 


9  0  7,240 


1 
none 


10 
6 


11  or  12 


(signed)         Edtoard  Smith. 


Extract  from  Report  of  Sir  John  Walsham,  Bart.,  after  a  Visit  on  the  28th  July  1866. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 
Yes. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 
Yes. 


Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 
Yes. 


Are 
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Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient  ? 
Yes. 

Are  the  arrangements  for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is   the  resolution 
of  the  Guardians  under  5  &  6  "Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed  ? 
Yes. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouses? 
Yes,  monthly. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the   queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 
No. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

Mr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Nairne  visited  the  workhouse  on  the  3rd  May,  and  examined 
the  inmates  of  unsound  mind,  whom  they  reported  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  state.  There 
are  at  present  eight  harmless  inmates  of  unsound  mind  in  the  workhouse  who  have 
not  been  examined  by  the  visiting  committee  since  the  2nd  March.  I  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  omission. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the   Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 

Yes. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit  ? 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  workhouse,  and  of  the  union  generally,  seems  to  be 
at  present  very  good.  There  were  however  two  small-pox  cases  recently  in  the 
detached  fever  house,  which  were  discharged  10  days  ago  convalescent.  The  number 
of  workhouse  inmates  is  slightly  higher,  and  the  amount  of  out-relief  considerably 
higher  than  at  this  time  last  year. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and   points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

There  have  been  some  fresh  cases  of  cattle  plague  within  the  last  month  declared 
in  this  union,  which  had  previously  been  free  for  some  time  past. 

The  Board  are  aware  that,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  the 
Guardians  contemplate  making  certain  alterations  in  their  workhouse,  in  order  to 
allow  of  their  appropriating  the  wards  now  occupied  by  the  able-bodied  women  and 
the  school  girls  for  the  reception  of  such  chronic  cases  of  lunacy  as  may  be  properly 
drafted  from  the  county  asylum.0  The  arrangement  will  be  of  great  advantage  to 
Suffolk  generally,  as  their  asylum  is  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  county  in  respect 
of  pauper  lunatics;  but  the  workhouse,  as  a  workhouse,  will  not  be  improved  by  the 
alterations  in  question. 


Bosmere 
and  Claydon  Union. 


28  July  1866. 


(signed)         John  Wahham, 

Poor  Law  Inspector. 


CARDIFF  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


nurses 


Observations. 

Mr.  Graves  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  14th  November  1866. 

It  consists  of  various  buildings  which  have  been  erected  at  different  times,  and  which 
vary  much  in  their  fitness  for  the  reception  of  the  sick. 

The  newest  part  has  been  erected  about  five  years,  and  has  lofty  rooms.  All  the 
female  sick,  the  children,  and  the  lying-in  cases,  and  a  few  men  occupy  it.  There  are 
external  windows  on  both  sides,  the  central  part  of  which  opens.  In  an  adjoining  one 
storied  building  there  are  three  small  wards  for  men,  and  they  have  windows  on  one  side 
only. 

There  are,  in   a  comparatively  new  building,  wards  for  idiots,   as  well  as  the 
apartments.     There  is  also  a  room  which  has  been,  and  should  be  again,  padded." 

The  infectious  and  venereal  wards  are  placed  in  a  separate  building  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  and  has  a  central  part,  which,  besides  nurses' 
rooms,  stores,  and  bath-room,  provides  a  fever  ward  for  each  sex,  and  a  day-room  for  the 
sick.  There  is  further  a  wooden  building  at  each  end,  which  affords  room  for  sick  tramps, 
and  for  foul  and  dirty  cases  of  both  sexes.  There  are  also  two  wards  now  filled  with 
female  venereal  cases. 

The  character  of  the  newest  wards  is  the  best,  and  would  be  good  if  the  wards  were 
wider.  The  old  men's  one-storied  room,  and  the  wooden  building,  are  much  less  satis- 
factory. 

4.  G  4  The 


Cardiff 
Union  Workhouse^ 
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Cardiff 

Union  Workhouse. 


The  amount  of  waterclosel  accoinmodation  is  very  fair,  since  in  the  newer  part,  and  in 
the  fever  wards,  there  is  one  closet  to  each  ward,  and  there  arc  others  near  to  the  other 
wards.  They  are,  however,  not  so  well  separated  from  the  wards  as  they  should  be. 
There  is  also  a  fair  supply  of  fixed  baths. 

The  ventilation  in  tli<"  new  wards  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  large  openings  in  t lie 
ceiling,  which  are  covered  with  perforated  zinc,  as  well  as  upon  the  windows  and  fire- 
places. In  other  wards  there  are  air-bricks  by  the  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  in  a  few 
there  are  Sir  John  Walsham'e  tubes,  but  in  the  old  men's  ward,  the  fever  ward,  and  some 
others,  the  means  of  ventilation  are  defective. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron  with  laths,  and  the  beds  of  chaff.  There  are  tables,  a  few 
chairs,  benches  with  backs.  Looking-glasses,  clocks,  ornaments,  screens,  slippers,  night* 
stools,  bed-cards,  bibles,  and  illustrated  periodicals,  and  separate  urinals  in  the  wards. 
There  are  m>t  any  flannel  gowns,  or  mattrasses.  Spectacles  are  provided  and  tin  plates, 
pannikins,  or  basins  are  used  by  the  sick.  Tin  wash-hand  basins,  a  proper  supply  of 
towels,  and  some  comb-,  are  allowed  to  each  ward. 

There  arc  two  paid  nurses,  one  of  whom  has  charge  of  the  ordinary  sick  cases,  and 
attends  the  greater  part  of  the  lying-incases,  whilst  the  other  has  charge  of  the  fever,itch, 
and  venereal  cases,  and  sick  tramps.      The  former  has  about    50  sick   under  her  care,   and 

does  not  "ivc  each  dose  of  medicines  and  stimulants.     The  midwife  does  not  usually  use 
waterproof  sheeting  in  the  lying-in  ward. 

I  had  not  the  advantage  of  meeting  the  medical  officer,  but  I  was  informed  that  the 
Guardians  provide  the  expensive  medicines  only,  and  that  the  medical  officer  attends  lour 
or  five  hours  a  week,  and  receives  50/.  per  year,  I  could  not  ascertain  his  view  of  the 
sanitary  arrangements,  but  it  may  not  be  doubted  that  the  number  of  bed-  should  be 
materially  lessened,  and  that  a  reorganization  of  the  sick  department  is  desirable. 


TABLE  showing  the  Size  of  each  Ward,  and  the  Number  of  Beds  in  the  Cardiff  Union  Workhouse. 


llth  December  18GG. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day                                 - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only      - 

101 
69 
G9 

9G 
10 
10 

287 
79 
79 

RETURN     OF     SICK     WARDS. 


Number  or  Designation 
of  Ward. 


No.  11.  Men's  sick  ward   - 

No.  12.  Lying  in  ward 
No.  13\  Men's  sick  ward  - 
No.  14*.  Men's  sick  ward  - 
No.  13.  Women's  sick  ward 


No.  11.  Women's  sick  ward 

No.  15.  Men's  sick  ward    - 
No.  16.  Men's  sick  ward  - 

House  of  Refuge: 

No.  4.  Men'i  sick  ward 
No.  5.  Men's  sick  ward 
No.  7.  Women's  sick  ward 
No.  8.  Women's  sick  ward 
No.  9.  Men's  fever  ward   - 

No.  10.  Women's  fever  ward 


Class  of  Cases  in 
the  Ward. 


Rheumatism,  debility, 
consumption. 

Confinements    - 

Asthma  and  old  age  - 

Imbecile  and  old 

Sick  children  and  de- 
bility after  confine- 
ment. 

Phthisis,  bad  legs,  and 
rheumatism. 

Rheumatism 

Itch  - 


Ulcers,  bad  legs,  Sec. 
No  patients 
Venereal 
Convalescents  - 
No  patients 


On  what  Floor. 


-     ditto   - 


Ground  floor  - 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 
First   floor  up 

stairs. 

-  ditto 

Ground  floor  - 

-  ditto 


-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 
First   floor  up 

stairs. 

-  ditto 


External 
Windows 

on 

both  Sides 

or  not. 


Yes- 

Yes- 

No  • 
No  ■ 
Yes. 


Yes- 

No  - 

No   - 


Yes  ■ 
Yes- 
Yes- 
Yes- 
No  - 

No  - 


Total 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Cubical 

Feet. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

39 

0 

11 

0 

12 

0 

6,552 

24 

0 

14 

0 

13 

0 

4,032 

17 

0 

14 

0 

8 

6 

2,023 

14 

0 

14 

0 

9 

0 

1,764 

29 

0 

15 

0 

12 

0 

5,220 

33 

0 

15 

0 

12 

0 

5,940 

14 

0 

14 

0 

9 

0 

1,764 

14 

0 

14 

0 

9 

0 

1,764 

24 

0 

20 

0 

13 

0 

6,240 

18 

0 

15 

0 

13 

0 

3,510 

25 

0 

20 

0 

13 

0 

6,500 

22 

0 

15 

0 

13 

0 

4,290 

21 

0 

15 

0 

11 

0 

3,465 

,0 

0 

15 

0 

11 

0 

2,640 

Number  of 

0 

Beds. 

KJ 

Total 

— 

b 

Superficial 

t» 

•&4 

«M 

n 

»<: 

u 

Feet. 

"3> 

-  % 

^3 

F. 

O    t. 

3 

w 

oa 

fe 

546 

10 

1 

336 

7 

1 

238 

5 

_ 

1 

196 

4 

_ 

1 

435 

5 

- 

1 

495 

9 

- 

1 

19G 

3 

1 

196 

4 

- 

1 

480 

12 

1 

270 

7 

_ 

1 

525 

13 

M 

1 

330 

8 

_ 

1 

315 

8 

- 

1 

240 

6 

- 

1 

S   P 


■i* 

<  o1 


/  or 

1  or 

7  or 
4  or 
3 

2  or: 


(signed)         Edward  Smith. 


TREATMENT  OF  SICK  POOR  IN  PROVINCIAL  WORKHOUSES.     57 


Extract  from  Report  of  John  T.  Graves,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the  lGth  June  L866.  Cardiff 

Union  Workhouse. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 

The  workhouse  is  still  barely  sufficient.     It  is  limited  to  hold  328  paupers. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 

The  sick  are,  I  believe,  properly  attended  to  in  the  numerous  small  wards  in  the 
workhouse  in  which  they  are  lodged.  There  is  a  place  connected  with  the  work- 
house called  the  "  Refuge,"  constructed  of  wood,  in  which  are  lodged  infirm  and  sick 
tramps,  and  cases  of  foul  and  infectious  disease.  The  Guardians  have  it  in  contem- 
plation to  erect  improved  wards  for  the  ordinary  sick  and  infirm  in  front  of  the  pre- 
mises, to  have  the  Refuge  reserved  for  fever  and  foul  cases,  and  to  lodge  infirm  tramps 
at  the  back  of  the  present  building. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 

There  are  two  receiving  wards,  which  are  in  a  proper  state,  but  are  inconveniently 
situated,  as,  in  order  to  reach  them,  pauper3,  on  admission,  have  to  pass  through  the 
body  of  the  workhouse. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient  ? 

Able-bodied  male  tramps  are  lodged  in  the  cells  at  the  police  station  by  orders  from 
the  superintendent  of  police,  J.  B.  Stockdale,  who  is  assistant  relieving  officer  for 
vagrants,  at  a  salary  of  51.  He  supplies  bread  at  a  cost  of  about  Hr/.  per  head  to 
able-bodied  male  tramps  ;  of  this  he  sends  an  account  to  the  clerk,  and  is  paid  upon  this 
statement.  There  is  a  room  in  the  workhouse,  supplied  with  the  ordinary  bedding  of 
the  workhouse,  iron  bedsteads,  chaff  beds  in  ticks,  and  bed  clothes,  to  which  female 
tramps  and  children  are  admitted  by  orders  from  Superintendent  Stockdale,  or  from 
an  ordinary  relieving  officer.  The}'  receive  while  they  remain  the  ordinary  work- 
house dietary.  Infirm  and  disabled  tramps  arc  lodged  at  the  Refuge,  with  the  bedding 
of  the  ordinary  inmates,  upon  orders  given  by  the  relieving  officer  or  assistant  relieving 
officer  for  vagrants. 

Are  the  arrangements  for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution 
of  the  Guardians  under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed? 
There  is  no  task  of  work. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 

The  visits  are  unusually  frequent,  and  the  entries  in  the  visitors'  book  are  numerous. 
The  printed  questions  are  frequently  answered  in  detail. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 
No. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 
No  entry. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 

It  has  been  occasionally  exceeded  during  the  winter. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit  ? 
No  marked  change. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  Guardians,  when  they  make  the  proposed 
alterations  in  the  workhouse,  to  provide  vagrant  wards,  where  able-bodied  men  might 
be  lodged  and  set  to  work.  The  cells  at  the  police  station  are  scarcely  fit  places, 
though  they  are  better  than  some  cells  which  I  have  seen  elsewhere. 

(signed)         John  T.  Graves, 
18  June  1866.  Poor  Law  Inspector, 
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REPORT  ON  EXISTING  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE 


CARMARTHEN  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 


Carmarthen 
t'nion  Workhouse, 


Mr.  Grates  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  1.1th  November  18 

It  is  built  of  stone,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  in  about  an  average  specimen  of  the  work- 
hooses  in  Wales. 

There  is  not  a  detached  infirmary,  but  the  sick  cases  of  both  sexes  are  treated  in  fun- 
wards  in  the  wings  of  the  main  building.  There  are  also  two  other  wards  in  which  itch 
cases  are  placed,  whilst  fever  cases,  and  even  cholera  cases,  arc  placed  in  a  small  receiving 
ward.  The  lying-in  ward  is  now  filled  with  the  general  sick.  There  is  not  a  separate  foul 
ward,  and  we  found  a  case  of  cancer  in  the  general  ward.  The  character  of  the  larger 
sick  wards  is  much  deteriorated  by  the  absence  of  windows  on  one  side  (except  in  one  of 
the  women's  wards)  and  the  substitution  of  openings  with  iron  gratings,  which  are  covered 
with  shutters.  The  lower  rooms  are  darkish,  and  only  one  ward  can  be  regarded  as  at  all 
satisfactory.  The  itcli  wards  are  not  only  small,  but  they  have  but  one  window  each;  and 
the  receiving  wards  arc  quite  unfit  for  the  treatment  of  any  case  of  disease,  and  much  less 
of  cases  so  severe  and  important  as  fever  and  small-pox. 

The  ventilation  is  effected  by  the  large  gratings  above-mentioned,  as  well  as  by  circular 
holes  in  the  ceiling,  and  in  some  of  the  floors,  but  in  some  of  the  wards  even  these  in- 
sufficient means  do  not  exist,  and  as  the  large  gratings  are  not  covered  by  perforated  zinc 
they  are  usually  closed  by  shutters. 

The.  watercloset  accommodation  is  very  defective  since  the  watercloscts  are  really  privies, 
and  are  very  offensive.  They  are  connected  with  the  lower  wards,  are  ill-ventilated,  and 
without  a  cross  current.     There  are  not  any  fixed  baths. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron  with  rigid  laths,  and  the  beds  of  straw.  There  are  a  few  old 
chairs  and  benches,  but  there  is  not  much  furniture.  There  are  tin  wash-hand  basins, 
and  two  towels  are  supplied  to  each  ward  twice  a  week.  Tin  plates  and  pannikins  are 
provided  for  the  sick. 

There  is  not  a  paid  nurse. 

I  did  not  see  the  medical  officer,  but  was  informed  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
present  arrangements.  Improvements  are  much  needed,  and  the  accommodation,  such  as 
it  is.  is  insufficient. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  size  of  each  ward,  with  the  number  of  beds  which  are 
and  should  be  placed  therein. 


15th  April  18C7. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day    -         -         -         - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only     - 

47 
18 
14 

42 

8 

7 

89 
26 
21 

RETURN     OP     SICK     WARDS. 


Number 

or 

Designation  of 

Ward. 


Class  of  Cases 
in  Ward. 


On 
what  Floor. 


External 
Windows  on 

both 
Sides  or  not. 


Length. 


Breadth. 


Height. 


Total 

Cubical 

Feet. 


Total 

Supciftcial 

Feet. 


Number  of 
Beds. 


s  o 


5 
5 


S 


-   w 

e  ° 


Lying-in  ward 
Female  dormitory 
Female  contagious 
Female  sick  ward 
Ditto  -  ditto   - 

Female  day-room 


Lying-in  women  and 

others. 
Able-bodied,    infants. 

and  lunatics. 
Contagious  diseases  - 

Old  and  infirm,  sick 

and  lunatics,  &c. 
-     ditto     -     ditto     - 


Able-bodied     women 
and  infants. 


First  floor  - 

-  ditto       - 
Ground  floor 

-  ditto      - 
First  floor  - 

Ground  floor 


Ft. 

in. 

Only  one  window 

9 

6 

Two    on   each 

34 

0 

side. 

Only  one  window 

10 

0 

Two,   on    one 

21 

0 

side  only. 

Two     on    one 

18 

0 

side,  one  the 

other  side. 

Two    on    one 

2G 

0 

tide. 

Ft.  in. 

17  0 

17  0 

17  0 

17  0 

17  0 

17  0 


Ft.  in 
9     0 

1,405-5 

161-5 

2 

2 

1 

9     0 

5,202 

578 

8 

8 

1 

0    0 

1,615 

170 

1 

- 

a  stove 

9     6 

3,391-5 

357 

5 

- 

1 

9     0 

2,751 

306 

4 

1 

1 

9     6 

4,199 

442 

" 

" 

1 
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Carmarthen  Union  Workhouse — Return  of  Sick  Wards — continued. 


Number 

or 

Designation  of 

Ward. 


Class  of  Cases 
in  Ward. 


On 

what  Floor. 


External 
Windows  on 

both 
Sides  or  not. 


Length. 


Breadth. 


Number  of 

in 

Total 

'J'  bj] 

Beds. 

* 

& 

PE| 

Height. 

Cubical 

Superficial 

CD 

*o  i5 

<*- 

« 

«    3 

Feet. 

Feet. 

u 

^< 

3 

=    fe 

3 

CO 

Gc5 

» 

5  I 

-  o 

=  =r 

^.<  6 

o  %~u> 
»-°± 

a  z.  "° 
—  o 
N  _i  ^ 

L.     «     a 

§■«£ 

<  "3  "a 


lale     contagious 
ward, 

.lale  dormitory  - 

lale  day-room  - 

■lale  sick  ward  - 

Ditto  -  ditto  - 

Nursery 


Contagious  diseases  > 

Able-bodied,  lunatics, 
and  old  men. 

-  ditto     -     ditto 

Sick,  old  and  infirm, 
and  lunatics. 

-  ditto     -     ditto 

Infants     - 


First  floor  - 
•     ditto 
Ground  floor 

-  ditto 
First  floor  - 

-  ditto      - 


One  window  - 

Two   in  front, 

one  behind. 

Two  in  front  -' 

One  in  front  - 

Two     in      the 

back. 
Two  each  side 


Ft.  in. 

10  0 

27  0 

27  0 

21  0 

22  0 
26  0 


Ft.  in. 

17     0 

Ft. 

9 

in. 
0 

1,530 

170 

17     0 

9 

0 

4,131 

459 

17     0 

9 

6 

4,3605 

459 

17     0 

9 

0 

3,213 

357 

17     0 

9 

0 

3,3S6 

374 

17     0 

9 

0 

3,978 

442 

2 
15 

7 

8 

10 


(signed)        Edward  Smith. 


Extkact  from  Report  of  John  T.  Graves,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the  17th  March   1866.  Carmarthen 

Union  Workhouse. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement? 

It  is  amply  sufficient  in  size,  hut  some  of  the  arrangements  for  the  sick  have  hitherto 
not  been  convenient.     Holds  260. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient? 

The  provision  for  foul  and  infectious  cases  is  defective.  In  order  to  remedy  this 
defect  the  Guardians  have  suggested  arrangements  which  are  not  approved  by  the 
workhouse  medical  officer,  and  which  1  think  not  wholly  satisfactory. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 

There  are  pretty  good  receiving  wards,  each  consisting  of  a  ground  floor  of  stone, 
and  a  boarded  first  floor,  with  fireplaces  in  both.  Xew-comers  on  admission  either 
bring  a  certificate  of  having  been  seen  by  the  workhouse  medical  officer,  or  are  seen 
by  him  in  the  room  on  the  ground  floor  the  same  day.  Beds  could  be  put  in  if 
necessary. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient? 

There  are  vagrant  wards  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  sufficient  in  size  but  not  in 
good  order.  They  consist  each  of  a  sort  of  lumber  room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a 
room  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  in  which  the  tramps  pass  the  night.  In  the  male  sleeping 
ward  the  sleeping  accommodation  consists  only  of  loose  straw  spread  upou  the  floor  ;  in 
the  female  sleeping  ward,  of  loose  straw  on  iron  bedsteads  placed  close  together,  and  rugs 
are  provided  besides.  There  are  fireplaces  without  grates,  the  roof  is  not  watertight, 
and  the  privies  are  foul.  The  allowance  of  food  to  men  is  7  oz.  bread  and  1  h  oz.  cheese 
in  the  evening,  and  in  the  morning  milk  porridge,  1£  pint,  and  7  oz.  bread.  Women 
have  6  oz.  bread,  and  children  4  oz.  at  each  meal.  They  are  seen  in  and  out  by  the 
porter  or  his  daughter  :  sometimes  they  are  seen  out  by  the  master,  who  frequently 
visits  them  in  the  morning. 

Are  the  arrangements  for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution  of 
the  Guardians  under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  6.  5,  duly  observed  ? 

Some  break  stones  (one  bushel),  but  many  of  them  are  in  such  a  state  that  the 
master  says  he  cannot  put  them  to  work.  The  police  do  not  assist  in  the  administra- 
tion of  relief  to  vagrants  in  this  union. 

Does  the  visiting  committee   regularly  inspect  the   workhouse? 
The  entries  in  the  visitors'  hook  are  tolerably  frequent. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 
No. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy.1 

No  entry  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  since  my  last  report. 
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REPORT  ON  EXISTING  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE 


Carmarthen 
Union  Workhouse. 


Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  wnce  your  last  visit  ? 

Yes;  but  1  doubt  whether  bo  large  a  number  would  now  be  fixed  for  the  maximum 
if  a  re-Calculation  were  made.  1  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  re-calculate  the 
limit,  as  the  nominal  limit  is  used  in  argument  by  some  Guardians,  when  improve- 
ments are  suggested  for  the  acci  mmodation  of  the  sick. 

lias  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhou-v,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit? 

No  marked  change.  Pauperism  is  rather  less  as  to  number  than  at  the  corresponding 
time  of  last  year. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  beads,  and  points  (if  any)   upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians? 

The  porter  (or  person  who  acts  as  porter,  for  my  district  book  contains  no  mention 
of  a  paid  porter)  informs  me  that  he  has  been  25  years  in  his  office,  and  he  has  the 
appearance  of  a  very  old  man.  I  think  that  from  the  infirmities  of  age  he  is  unfit  for 
his  office  ;  part  of  his  duties  consist  in  the  reception  of  tramps  and  the  superintend- 
ence of  male  tramps  at  work. 

I  this  day  held  a  special  inquiry,  on  oath,  at  Carmarthen  workhouse  as  to  a  charge 
preferred  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Narberth  Union  against  Mr.  John  Evans,  relieving 
officer,  lor  being  concerned  in  the  improper  removal  of  Jane  Phillips,  a  pauper,  to  the 
house  of  her  mother  in  Narberth. 

(signed)  John  T.  Graves, 

22  March  18GC.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


CHELMSFORD  UNION  ^YORKIIOUSE. 


Observations. 


Chelmsford 
Union  Workhouse. 


I  visited  this  workhouse  on  9th  March  1867. 

It  is  situate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chelmsford,  on  a  healthful  site,  and  was  built 
about  1837. 

Its  form  is  that  of  a  Maltese  cross,  with  the  limbs  one  ward  in  depth,  and  with  the 
officers'  apartments  in  the  centre.  There  are  therefore  usually  windows  on  both  sides  of 
the  wards,  but  in  that  part  of  tiie  building  where  the  lying-in  ward  is  placed  there  is  a 
narrow  dark  corridor,  with  rooms  on  either  hand,  having  windows  on  one  side  only. 

There  are  not  any  sick  wards  in  the  main  building,  other  than  the  lying-in  ward  and 
another  ward,  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  lying-in  ward,  an!  at  others  for  children,  but 
the  sick  are  placed  in  five  separate  and  detached'  buildings. 

The  infirmary  is  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  and  is  connected  with  the 
latter  only  by  a  staircase  which  leads  to  the  lying-in  ward.  It  consists  of  a  central  part, 
in  which  the  entrances,  staircases,  and  nurses'  apartments  are  placed,  and  two  sides,  con- 
taining two  rooms  on  each  of  two  floors,  occupied  by  males  and  females  respectively.  Two 
of  each  of  these  sets  are  day-rooms,  and  two  are  day  and  night  rooms,  and  the  latter  have 
windows  on  three  sides. 

Ordinary  cases,  and  the  ordinary  kinds  of  offensive  cases,  are  placed  in  these  wards,  and 
the  cases  are  mixed  more  or  less  together.  There  is  no  separation  of  acute  cases,  neither 
arc  there  any  children's  wards. 

On  either  hand  of  the  infirmary,  and  separated  by  yards,  is  a  two-storied  building  called 
the  "  foul  wards."  On  the  female  side  half  of  this  has  been  appropriated  as  a  laundry, 
and  the  other  part,  consisting  of  two  rooms,  is  appropriated  to  foul  and  itch  cases.  On 
the  male  side  the  whole  building  is  devoted  to  the  reception  of  cases,  usually  of  bad  legs 
of  the  more  offensive  kind;  but  there  was  also  at  my  visit  a  case  of  acute  disease  of  the 
lungs.  There  is  a  day-room,  and  also  a  room  for  the  treatment  of  itch  eases.  Some  of 
the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  have  brick  floors.  Several  of  the  wards  have  windows  on 
one  side  only. 

On  the  outer  side  of  the  building  for  female  foul  cases  is  another  detached  building 
called  "  the  old  fever  wards,"  in  which  is  a  ward  devoted  to  female  fever  cases.  There 
are  windows  on  both  Bides. 

A  fourth  detached  building  is  of  recent  erection  for  the  care  of  fever  and  small-pox 
cases.  It  consists  of  a  central  part  for  entrance  and  staircase,  and  on  either  hand,  on  the 
ground  floor,  is  a  ward  at  the  end  with  a  small  room  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  kitchen 
on  one  side,  and  as  a  bath  room  on  the  other.  There  arc  also  waterclosets  on  this  floor. 
Above,  there  is  a  good  ward  at  either  end,  with  windows  on  three  sides,  and  there  is  a 
nurses's  room  between  them. 

There  are  no  internal  waterclosets,  baths,  or  lavatories  in  the  infirmary,  or  in  any  of 
the  sick  wards,  except  the  new  fever  and  small-pox  ward.-. 

The  cases  of  fever  and  small-pox  arc  very  few,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  they  never  arise 
within.     About  six  cases  of  fever  and  eight  of  small-pox  are  said  to  have  been  admitted 

in 
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in  eight  years.  Fever  has  never  been  known  to  spread  in  the  workhouse,  but  smal!-pox 
spread  on  one  occasion  and  infected  several  inmates. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron  with  iron  laths,  and  the  beds  of  flock,  but  there  are  not  any 
mattrasses.  There  arc  no  bedsteads  with  racks,  and  no  fracture  beds.  The  counterpanes 
are  of  cotton.  There  are  arm  chairs  (in  the  day-rooms)  as  also  night-stools,  tables,  a  few 
illustrated  periodicals  and  Bible,  blinds,  pottery  plates,  tin  mugs,  pottery  and  iron  wash- 
hand  basins,  roller  and  small  towels,  combs  and  hair  brushes,  and  a  very  few  prints  in  the 
wards.  There  is  also  one  water  bed  and  an  air  cushion,  but  there  is  no  mackintosh  sheet- 
ing with  or  without  tubes,  rocking  chairs,  lockers,  or  special  foot  or  chest  warmers  ;  and 
spectacles  are  not  supplied  to  all  who  can  read.  The  food  is  carried  in  open  trays  from 
a  not  distant  kitchen. 

The  ventilators  are  generally  restricted  to  Sir  John  Walsham's  tubes,  but  in  some 
wards  there  are  no  ventilators,  and  in  others  there  are  a  few  air  bricks  in  the  walls  and 
openings  in  the  ceiling,  which  are  covered  by  shutters.  The  ventilation  is  capable  of 
improvement. 

There  is  one  paid  nurse,  and  she,  after  having  held  office  for  about  23  years,  is  retiring 
with  a  pension.  A  new  one  has  been  appointed,  but  has  not  yet  entered  upon  her 
duties.  She  administers  each  dose  of  stimulants  but  not  of  medicines.  There  is  not  a  paid 
night  nurse. 

Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  sick  are  placed  in  five  separate  buildings,  it  is 
impossible  that  one  nurse  can  efficiently  attend  to  them,  and  indeed  as  long  as  there  is 
no  consolidation  of  the  buildings,  and  the  small-pox  w.irds  are  so  distant  and  have  but 
very  few  inmates,  it  is  not  possible  that  all  can  be  properly  cared  for  by  paid  nurses. 

The  infectious  wards  are  unfit  for  the  treatment  of  fever  cases  on  account  of  deficient 
height. 

I  had  the  advantage  of  a  conference  with  the  medical  officer.  He  attends  daily,  and 
devotes  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  to  his  duties.  He  finds  all  drugs,  and  receives  a 
salary  of  84  /.  a  year  ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  Guardians  should  provide  the  drugs. 
There  is  a  want  of  water-beds,  air  cushions,  and  mackintosh  sheeting.  The  ventilation  of 
the  old  men's  day-room  needs  improvement,  but  he  is  satisfied  with  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments for  the  care  of  the  sick.  He  does  not  approve  of  internal  waterclosets,  but  thinks 
that  earth  closets  would  be  suitable 

The  following  Table  shows  the  size  of  each  ward,  with  the  number  of  beds  which  are 
and  should  be  placed  therein. 


Chelmsford 
Union  Workhouse. 


28th  March    1867. 

Adults. 

Cliililren. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day     .... 

181 

119 

300 

Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 

63 

18 

81 

Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only      - 

13 

- 

13 

RETURN      OF      SICK      WARDS. 


Number 

or  Designation 

of  Word. 


Class  of  Cases 
in  the  Ward. 


On 

what  Floor. 


External 

Windows  on 

both  Sides, 

or  not, 


Length. 


Breadth. 


Height. 


Total 

Cubical 

Feet. 


Total 

Superficial 
Feet. 


Number  of 
Beds. 


O    L.-3 


a 


il. 

S   a   a 

1   OtO 

'5   -.2 
a  r3 

— S5  «* 
<  o  «3 


Men's  Infirmary  : 

1.  Day-room 
Bedroom 

2.  Bedroom 
2.  Day-room 

Women's  Infirmary : 

Day-room 
Bedroom 
Bedroom 
Day-room 


Chronic  cases    - 

-  ditto     - 

-  ditto     - 

-  ditto     - 


Chronic  cases     - 

-  ditto     - 
Chronic  and  acute 

-  ditto     - 


Men's  Infectious  Hospital : 


1.  Day-room 

1.  Bedroom 

2.  Bedroom 

3.  Bedroom 


Chronic  and  con- 
valescent. 

Chronicand  acute 

-     ditto     - 

Itch  cases  arid  bad 
legs  and  baud. 


Ground  floor 

-  ditto 
First  floor    - 

-  ditto 


Ground  floor 

-  ditto 
First  floor    - 

-  ditto 


Ground  floor 

-  ditto 
First  floor    - 

-  ditto 


Both  sides 

-  ditto    - 

-  ditto    - 

-  ditto    - 


Both  sides 

-  ditto    - 

-  ditto    - 

-  ditto    - 


Both  sides 

-  ditto  - 
One  Bide  - 
Both  sides 


F*.  in. 

16  2 

30  2 

30  2 

16  2 


16  2 

30  2 

30  2 

16  2 


16  2 

23  0 

23  0 

16  2 


H  3 


Ft.  in. 

10  10 
16  1 
16  1 
12  0 


10  10 

16  1 

16  1 

12  0 


10  0 

16  2 

16  2 

10  0 


Ft.  in. 

10  4 

10  4 

10  7 

10  7 


10  4 
10  4 
10  7 
10  7 


8  9 

7  5 

8  8 


Ft.  in. 

1.877  5 
4,989  2 

5,078  6 
1,980  7 

- 

10 
10 

1,877  5 
4,959  2 
5,078  6 
1,980  7 

- 

10 
10 

1,359  4 

- 

- 

3,209  8 
2,707  3 
1,361  0 

- 

7 
6 
2 
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Chelmsford   Uhion  Wohkuouse — Return  of  Sick  Wards—  continued. 


Number 

or  Designation 

of  Ward. 


i  llau  of  <  .-i-i's 
in  the  Word. 


On 

what  Floor. 


External 

Wiudows  on 

both  Sides, 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

or  not. 

Total 


Total 


Cubical   Superficial 
Feet.        Feet 


8 

Number  of 

□ 

beds. 

D* 

£ 

«>          3          3 

L- 

n 

8 

=          '  O    1.  -O 

3 

in       C<2  < 

5S 

Women's  Infectious  Hospital : 


No.  1.  Bedroom 
No.  2.  Bedroom 

Female  Fever  Ward: 
No.  1.  Bed  and  day-room 

Small-pox  Hospital : 

No.  1.  Day-room 
No.  1.  Bedroom 
No.  2.  Bedroom 
No.  2.  Day-room 

Lying-in  Ward  - 


Venereal   - 
-     ditto     - 


Itch  case  - 


None 

-  ditto  - 

-  ditto  - 

-  ditto  - 

Women  delivered 
and  children. 


Ground  floor 
First  floor    - 


Ground  floor 


Ground  floor 

-  ditto 
First  floor    - 

-  ditto 

First  floor    - 


lioth   sides 
-     ditto     - 


One  side  - 


Both  sides 

-  ditto    - 

-  ditto    - 

-  ditto    - 

Botli  sides 


Ft.  m. 


10 
10 


19     8 


16  0 

20  0 

20  0 

10  0 

12  8 


Ft. 

in. 

10 

0 

10 

0 

14 

2 

10 

6 

16 

0 

10 

0 

10 

6 

16 

1 

Ft. 

H 
8 


8     9 


10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

7  10 


1.295  9 

1.296  S 


2,339  0 


1,080  0 

3,200  0 

3,800  » 

1,(180  0 

2,855  3 


(signed)         Edward  Smith, 


Chelmsford 
Union  Workhouse. 


Extract  from  Report  of  Sir  John  JVahham,  Bart.,  after  Visits  on  the 
6th  and  7th  November  1866. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  uuion,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 

Yes  ;   though  the  dormitories  of  the  girls  seem  rather  too  full. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient? 

There  is  a  large  infirmary  ;  detached  foul  wards  for  males  and  females  ;  a  paid 
superintending  nurse,  and  a  recently  erected  fever  hospital ;  hut  the  infirmary  and 
male  foul  ward  are  quite  full  already  (the  day -room  of  the  foul  ward  too  full),  and  the 
female  foul  ward  is  not  a  satisfactory  place. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state? 

The  female  receiving  ward  is  always  in  good  order.  The  male  receiving  ward, 
owing  to  its  being  partly  occupied  by  the  porter's  assistants,  is  never  tidy. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient  ? 

The  male  vagrant  ward  is  large  but  comfortless ;  the  women's  very  good. 

Are  the  arrangements  for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution  of 
the  Guardians  under  5  8i  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s,  5,  duly  observed  ? 

I  6uspect  not.     The  master  is  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  vagrants  as  soon  as  possihle. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 
Only  once  a  month. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners? 
No  ;  but  the  questions  are  never  answered  in  detail. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

Xn  .-uch  entry  has  been  made  for  two  years.  There  are  at  present  six  harmless 
inmates  of  unsound  mind  in  the  workhouse,  but  the  visiting  committee  has  omitted  to 
make,  or  at  least  to  record,  any  examination  of  them  since  the  16th  of  April  last. 
I  have  drawn  attention  to  such  omission. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the   Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 

Yes;  hut  as  the  accommodation  in  this  workhouse,  and  especially  that  of  the 
hospital  infirmary  and  foul  wards,  been  limited,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
which  have  been  for  some  time  past  in  force. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit? 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  workhouse  is  tolerably  good  upon  the  whole,  but 
there  are  two  cases  of  typhus  fever  (children)  doing  well  in  the  hospital,  and  there  is 
a  very  long  list  of  ordinary  cases  of  sickness  and  infirmity.  The  health  of  the  union 
generally  is  at  present  good  ;  there  has  been  only  one  case  of  cholera  in  it. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon  which 
it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

The  cattle  plague  appears  to  be  dormant  at  the  present  time. 

(signed)         John  Walsham, 
7  November  1866.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 
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CHELTENHAM  UNION  WORKHOUSE.* 


Observations. 


Mr.  Graves  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  13th  November  18G6.  Cheltenham 

It  has  been  built  somewhat  upon  the  radiating  system,  with  five  radii  proceeding  from  Union  Workhouse, 
a  centre  ;  but  the  central  portion  is  not  (as  in  many  other  workhouses  built  upon  this 
system)  occupied  by  the  master  and  matron,  with  the  windows  so  placed  that  those 
officers  might  inspect  each  yard  at  pleasure.  It  is  about  24  years  old  ;  but  certain 
portions,  as,  for  example,  the  detached  infectious  buildings,  have  been  very  recently 
erected.  The  plot  of  ground  upon  which  it  stands  is  somewhat  restricted,  and  the  yards 
are  somewhat  small. 

The  wards  are  single  throughout,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  there  are  external 
windows  on  both  sides  ;  the  exceptions  being  the  female  venereal  ward,  and  one  of  the 
female  infectious  wards.  The  windows  are  for  the  most  part  placed  somewhat  high,  and 
they  swing  open  in  one  piece  from  the  centre.  The  wards  are  only  moderately  large,  but 
they  arc  generally  light  and  cheerful. 

There  is  not  a  separate  infirmary,  but  there  are  separate  sick  wards  for  both  sexes,  and 
those  for  the  women  occupy  two  parts  of  the  building.  There  are  separate  infectious 
wards  for  each  sex,  to  be  occupied  by  fever,  small-pox,  and  itch  cases,  but  two  classes  of 
cases  are  not  placed  in  the  same  ward  at  one  time.  There  is  a  separate  venereal 
ward  for  women.  The  sick  girls  have  a  separate  ward  ;  but  the  boys,  when  ill,  are  placed 
with  adults.     There  is  a  good  lying-in  ward. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  with  the  ordinary  iron  laths.  The  beds  consist  of  flock, 
except  for  the  dirty  and  venereal  cases,  to  whom  cut  straw  is  supplied.  There  are  not 
any  mattrasses  except  in  the  lying-in  wards.  There  are  chairs,  but  mostly  old  ones,  in 
the  wards,  with  an  occasional  looking-glass,  screens,  nightstools,  tables,  and  a  very  few 
cupboards.  There  are  Bibles,  and  a  few  illustrated  periodicals,  which  have  been  gi^en  by 
the  chairman  and  medical  officer.  There  is  a  fracture  bed,  and  there  are  also  water  beds, 
and  other  medical  appliances.  There  are  scarcely  any  prints,  but  there  are  Scripture 
phrases. 

Waterclosets  are  found  on  the  different  floors,  but  on  the  men's  side  there  is  only  one 
to  all  the  sick  rooms,  and  paper  is  not  provided.  The  position  of  the  window  directs  the 
current  inwards. 

The  system  of  ventilation  in  the  sick  wards  is  almost  restricted  to  the  fireplaces  and  the 
windows,  and  the  latter  open  almost  immediately  above  the  heads  of  the  patients.  There 
are  a  few  of  Sir  John  "VValsham's  tubes,  and  in  the  new  fever  wards  there  are  large 
gratings  in  the  ceilings  ;  but  in  the  old  fever  wards,  the  venereal  ward,  and  many  others, 
there  are  not  any  ventdators. 

There  is  one  paid  nurse,  and  she  has  charge  of  the  ordinary  sick  wards  for  women,  as 
also  the  female  venereal  ward,  and  the  lying-in  ward,  whilst  a  male  pauper  is  the  nurse  on 
the  men's  side,  and  the  paid  officers  for  tramps  have  charge  of  the  infectious  wards.  The 
paid  nurse  has  about  12  to  20  cases  under  her  care,  and  does  not  always  give  each  dose  of 
medicines  and  stimulants  even  to  the  females. 

I  had  not  the  advantage  of  meeting  the  medical  officer  at  the  inspection  ;  but  subse- 
quently I  learnt  from  him  that  the  Guardians  provide  all  drugs,  and  a  dispenser,  and  pay 
the  medical  officer  45 1,  a-year,  besides  10  s.  6  d.  for  each  midwifery  case.  He  attends 
daily,  and  devotes  about  an  hour  and  a-half  per  day  to  his  duties.  He  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  workhouse  Some  of  the  wards  are  over-crowded, 
and  the  temperature  of  one  of  the  wards  is  unduly  increased  by  a  boiler,  which  is  placed 
underneath.  There  are  also  bugs  in  that,  and  perhaps  other  wards.  There  are  not  any 
fixed  baths,  neither  is  hot  water  distributed  throughout  the  building.  There  are,  how- 
ever, portable  baths,  and  there  will  soon  be  all  the  medical  appliances  which  he  thinks 
necessary.  The  nursing  arrangements  are  not  satisfactory,  since  there  should  be  a  paid 
nurse  for  the  men.  The  present  unpaid  male  nurse  is  very  efficient.  The  ventilation  is 
not  unsatisfactory. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  size  of  each  ward,  with  the  number  of  beds  which  are 
placed  therein. 


Smith. 


A  more  detailed  report  upon  this  workhouse  has  been  more  recently  made   by  Mr.  Graves  and  Dr. 
■1, 
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24th  November  1806. 

Adults. 

Children. 

T. 

ITALi 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day 

. 

100 

136 

335 

Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 

- 

11  1 

21 

189 

Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only 

65 

7 

7 -J 

RETURN      Of 

SICK     WARDS. 

aber 

External  Windows 

Total 

Total 

Num 

her  of  Beds. 

1 
I 

i 

XUD 

Class  of  Cases  in 

or  Designation 

the  Ward. 

On  what  Floor. 

on  both  Sides, 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Cubical 

Superficial 

| 

Double  Beds 
for 

of  Ward. 

or  not. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Two  Adults. 

a 

CO 

V 

Ft.    in. 

Ft.    in. 

Ft    in. 

(A)     - 

. 

Acnte  (female)  - 

First  floor 

Yes  -        -        - 

1!)     7 

16     4 

9     5 

2,926 

319 

6 

. 

\ 

(I!)     - 

- 

Acute  (feruale)  - 

-     ditto          -  1  Yes  - 

21      4 

20     4 

9     5 

3,990 

433 

7 

• 

1 

(C)    - 

• 

Children  (night) 

-     ditto 

Yes  - 

20     0 

19  11 

9     4 

3,800 

400 

2 

6 
for  children. 

1 

(D)    - 

- 

Children     (night 
and  day). 

-    ditto 

Yes 

19     0 

1G    0 

9     5 

2,9G9  ? 

304 

2 

2 
for  children. 

1 

(E)     - 

- 

Acute  (men) 

Ground  floor  - 

Yes  - 

29     1 

16     0 

9     7 

4,445 

464 

7 

. 

1 

(F)     - 

* 

Acute  and  vene- 
real (men). 

First  floor 

Y'es  - 

12     0 

14     6 

8  10 

1,556 

174 

2 

1 

1 

(G)   - 

- 

Acute  (men) 

-     ditto 

Yes  - 

49     !) 

16     G 

9     0 

7,288 

820 

15 

. 

2 

(H)    - 

- 

Bedri'imn    m  D 

-     ditto 

Yes  - 

29     0 

16     6 

10     4 

4,960 

47H 

10 

. 

1 

(I)     - 

. 

Venereal  (female) 

Ground  floor  - 

One  side  - 

18     3 

12     0 

10     0 

2,186 

219 

4 

. 

1 

(J)     - 

- 

Bedridden      (fe- 
male). 

First  floor 

Yea  - 

28     0 

13     0 

9    6 

3,693 

364 

8 

• 

1 

(K)    - 

- 

Acute  (female)  - 

-     ditto 

Yes  - 

24    n 

13     0 

9    6 

3,037 

312 

G 

. 

1 

(L)    - 

Lying-in  - 

Second  floor  - 

Y'es  - 

39  10 

16     7 

8  10 

5,831 

GG0 

8 

2 

(signed)        Edward  Smith. 


Cheltenham 
Union  Workhouse. 


Extract  from  Retort  of  John  T.  Graves,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the  7th  June  1866. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 

It  is  generally  adequate  in  size,  but  is  sometimes  crowded  in  parts.  It  would  he 
more  convenient  if  the  children  were  removed  to  a  separate  building ;  but  many 
fruitless  attempts  have  been  made  to  induce  the  Guardians  to  erect  detached  school 
buildings. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient? 

Yes,  generally.  The  Guardians,  last  year,  erected  new  foul  and  infectious  wards. 
There  arc  98  names,  out  of  302,  on  the  workhouse  medical  relief  book,  mostly  chronic 
cases. 

Arc  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  stale  ? 

There  are  two  pretty  good  receiving  wards  which,  though  small,  have  been  found 
generally  sufficient  in  size.     They  are  in  a  proper  state. 

Arc  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient  ?  Are  the  arrange- 
ments for  selling  the  vagrants  to  work  effective;  and  is  the  resolution  of  the  Guardians, 
under  .5  es;  <>  Viet.  e.  57,  g.  5,  duly  observed  ? 

In  addition  to  my  Report  on  the  relief  of  tramps  in  this  union,  made  after  my  visit 
to  the  workhouse  on  the  15th  February  1866,  I  have  now  to  stale  as  follows  :  It  is 
believed  by  the  clerk  and  the  master  that  no  resolution  under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5, 
is  in  for  e  in  this  workhouse,  but  adult  male  tramps  are  required  to  do  stone-breaking 
ior  two  hours  in  the  morning,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  breakfast.  Besides  the 
allowance  of  bread,  children  have  a  little  gruel  ;  and  gruel  is  also  given  to  persons 
who  appear  to  require  it  from  feebleness  or  illness.  The  police  keep  a  tramp-book, 
from  which  they  send  an  extract  in  a  sheet,  once  a  quarter,  to  the  Guardians.  There 
i-  a  tramp-master  at  the  workhouse  (Thomas  Perry)  who  sees  the  vagrants  in  and 
out,  and  keeps  a  vagrant  relief  book,  with  the  following  headings:  Dale  of  Admis- 
sion, 
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sion,  Time  when  admitted,  Name,  Age,  Males,  Females,  Children  under  16,  Where         Cheltenham 
from,  Whither  going,  Date  of    Discharge,   Time   when   Discharged,  Bread  given,    Union  Workhouse. 
Supper,  Breakfast.  

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 

Yes ;  there  are  entries  almost  weekly,  but  the  answers  to  questions  in  the  visitors' 
book  are  not  always  entered  in  detail. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 
No. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  ? 
No  entry. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 
Yes. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit  ? 

No  marked  change.  In-door  pauperism  has  somewhat  diminished,  and  out-door 
paupers  are  rather  more  numerous  than  they  were  at  the  corresponding  time  of  last 
year. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

The  workhouse  medical  officer,  Dr.  Henry  Bird,  gave  notice  of  resignation,  being 
about  to  leave  Cheltenham.  The  workhouse  had  been  whitewashed,  and  the  wood- 
work had  been  painted  since  my  last  previous  visit.  The  house  was  well  ventilated, 
and  very  clean. 

(signed)         John  T.  Graves, 
7  June  1866.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


CHESTERTON  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 

I  visited  this  workhouse  on  8th  March  1867. 

It  is  the  workhouse  of  an  union  of  rural  parishes,  and  is  situate  on   the  borders  of  the    _  .  Chesterton 
city  of  Cambridge.  Union  Workhonse. 

The  locality  is  flat,  but  it  is  said  that  the  drainage  is  good,  and  by  sinking  wells  to  a 
greater  depth  than  formerly,  a  good  and  plentiful  supply  of  water  has  been  obtained. 
Cholera  was  imported  into  the  workhouse  at  the  former  visitation  of  that  epidemic,  and 
caused  the  death  of  three  men  who  attended  upon  the  case,  and  of  two  women  who  washed 
the  linen. 

The  wTorkhouse  is  built  of  brick,  and  of  three  stories,  and  was  erected  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  present  poor  law.  The  present  master  and  matron  have  held  their 
offices  from  that  period  about  thirty  years. 

The  plan  of  the  workhouse  is  that  of  a  Maltese  cross,  with  the  apartments  of  the  officers 
at  the  centre,  and  for  the  most  part  it  is  of  one  room  in  depth,  and  with  windows  on  both 
sides.     It  is  not  nearly  half  full. 

There  is  not  a  detached  infirmary,  but  four  sick  wards  have  been  appropriated  in  the 
main  building  on  each  side,  and  there  is  a  small  one-storied  room  in  the  yard  for  infectious 
cases. 

At  present  two  rooms  are  used  by  the  sick  on  each  side.  On  the  male  side,  one  of 
these  has  been  built  at  the  end  of  the  other,  so  that  windows,  which  were  formerly  at  the 
outside,  are  now  in  the  inside.  These  rooms  have  therefore  windows  on  one  side  only, 
and  the  latter,  which  is  the  least  cheerful  ward  is  devoted  chiefly  to  bad  leg  cases,  and  to 
such  others  as  are  able  to  rise  during  the  day  and  occupy  the  adjoining  room.  There  is 
not  a  fireplace  in  it.  Similarly  one  of  the  wards  on  the  women's  side  has  not  a  fireplace, 
and  yet  I  found  persons  lying  in  it  during  the  day,  whilst  there  is  a  fireplace  in  the 
adjoining  room.     In  this  ward,  however,  there  are  windows  on  two  sides. 

The  lying-in  ward  is  placed  in  another  part  of  the  main  building,  and  has  three  wide 
beds  in  it. 

The  rooms  over  these  wards  are  occupied  by  fever  and  itch  cases  in  women,  but  not 
more  than  three  or  four  cases  of  fever  have  been  admitted  yearly,  and  the  disease  has 
never  been  known  to  spread.  Small-pox  has  been  brought  into  the  workhouse  about  three 
times  during  thirty  years,  and  the  cases  were  placed  in  separate  wards. 

The  men's  itch  and  foul  ward  is  separate  from  the  workhouse,  and  has  windows  on  one 
side.  It  is  built  into  the  roof.  Male  fever  cases,  when  they  occur,  are  placed  in  the  new 
empty  ward  over  the  present  sick  ward. 

a  I  There 
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There  arc  not  any  wotaxcloeete  »r  earth  eloseif  in  connection  with  any  pari  of  the  sick 
ward;',  except  one  mar  to  the  Lying-in  ward]  and  all  these  conveniences  arc  placid  on  the 
outside.     There  are  no  fixed  lavatories  or  baths  for  the  sick,  but  iliere  it)  a  movable  bath. 

The  bedsteads  arc  of  iron,  with  laths,  and  the  hoi-  are  of  Hock,  without  mattrasses.  The 
counterpanes  arc  woollen,  and  some  (Crimean  rugs)  on  the  women's  side  arc  very  n  al 
and  cheerful. 

There  are  benches  with  hacks,  a  very  few  chairs  and  arm  chairs,  night  stools,  tl  bje, 
lockers.  Beparnte  urinal.-,  tub  and  basin    for   washing)  roller    towels,   cupboards,  and  B]       - 

tacles,  but  there  are  no  prints,  illustrated  periodicals,  library,  games,  water-bed,  air 
cushions,  waterproof  sheeting,  rocking  chair,  &c,  and  in  general  the  furniture  is  old. 

The  ventilation  is  effected  by  Sir  John  W'al-ham's  tube-,  and  by  a  few  iron  gratings. 
Where  the  wards  arc  built  together,  as  on  the  men's  side,  it  will  be  very  diffiouli  to  obtain 
good  ventilation  when  the  wards  are  tolerably  well  filled. 

There  is  a  paid  nurse,  who  also  act  tant  matron,  and  in  fact  devotes  the  gr 

part  of'her  time  to  the  latter  duty.  The  matron  however  assists  her  in  taking  charge  of 
the  sick,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  divided  action  is  wise.  She  gives  each 
dose  of  medicines  and  stimulants. 

I  had  not  the  advantage  of  conferring  with  the  medical  officer,  but  1  was  informed  that 
he  attends  for  about  half  an  hour,  about  three  times  a  week  on  the  average,  but  often 
hie  visits  are  more  frequent.  His  salary  for  the  workhouse  and  the  village  is  50  /.,  and 
he  finds  all  the  drugs. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  size  of  each  ward,  with  the  number  of  beds,  which  arc, 
arul  should  be,  placed  therein. 


Cth  of  April  1867. 


Number  of  inmates  on  this  day    - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only     - 


Adults 


23 
8 
4 


Children. 


Total. 


30 

15 

9 


RETURN    OF    SICK    WARDS. 


Number  or  Designation 
of  Ward. 


Class  ot  Cases  in 
the  Ward. 


Mens'  .vard 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Infectious  ward 
Womens'  ward 

Ditto 
Lying-in  ward 
Infectious  ward 

Ditto 


No. 

83 

No. 

84 

No. 

86 

No. 

87 

No. 

64 

No. 

65 

No. 

106 

No. 

109 

No. 

no 

Debility  - 

-  ditto  - 

-  ditto  - 

-  ditto  - 

-  ditto  - 

-  ditto  - 


On  what  Floor. 


First  story 
Second  story  - 
First  story 
Second  story  - 
First  floor 
First  story 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 
Second  story  - 

-  ditto 


External  Windows 

on  both  Sides,        Length, 
or  not. 


Breadth. 


Two  one  side 

-  ditto     - 

-  ditto     - 

-  ditto     - 
One  one  side 
Three  one  side    - 
Two  each  side    - 
Three ;  2  one  side 

-  ditto     - 
Two  one  side 


Ft. 

in. 

25 

0 

14 

6 

26 

0 

14 

C 

17 

0 

27 

0 

20 

6 

20 

0 

20 

0 

12 

10 

Ft.  in. 

15  6 
21  0 
14  0 
21  0 

14  0 

16  0 
1G  0 
16  9 

15  0 
12  4 


Height 


Ft.  in. 

10  0 
8  0 

8  0 
10  0 

9  0 
10  0 
10  0 
10  0 
10  0 

9  6 


Total 

Cubical 

Feet. 


Total 

Superficial 

Feet. 


Number 

n 

3 

of  Beds. 

P. 

a 

c 

o 

~        j    J 

B 

*■      "^   * 

■5    -fe- 

a 

5      o  t. 

a 

35  '(53 

z 

a  S 


■1. 


£2' 

V.     4 

°  "3* 

—  EQ 

— ul 

<  o 


3,875 
2,430 
2,912 
3,045 
2,142 
4,320 
3,280 
3,350 
3,000 
1,503 


387J 

304 1 

364 

304J 

238 

432 

328 

335 

300 

158 


2 

1 

- 

1 

4 

1 

6 

- 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1   | 

5  or 
4 


(signed)         Edward  Smith. 


Extract  from  Eeport  of  Sir  John  Walsham,  Bart.,  after  Visits  on  the  26th  day  of 
February,  and  the  13th  and  14th  days  of  March  1867. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in   respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 

Yes,  in  respect  of  size,  but  its  internal  arrangements  are  not  good. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 

There  is  no  detached  hospital,  but  there  are  very  fair  sick  wards,  and  a  paid  nurse, 
as  well  as  one  infectious  ward  at  the  top  of  the  house. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 

There  are  no  receiving  wards,  nor  have  there  ever  been  any.  I  cannot,  however, 
discover  that  any  mischief  has  arisen  by  the  introduction  into  the  body  of  the  house, 
of  contagious  diseases. 

Are 
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Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient?  Chesterton 

Yes;  but  compare  answer  to  this  query  in  my  last  report.  Union  Workhoute 

Are  the  arrangements  for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution 
of  the  Guardians  under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed  ? 

Yes,  and  vagrants  applying  here  still  continue  very  few  in  number. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 
Yes,  monthly. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse   regulations  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 
No,  but  the  answers  are  rarely  given  in  detail. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

Mr.  Forster  examined  the  seven  harmless  inmates  of  unsound  mind  now  in  the 
workhouse  on  the  22nd  February  last,  and  reported  them  to  be  properly  cared  for. 
The  Guardians  have  not  signed  the  visitors'  book  since  the  12th  April  last,  though 
they  see  the  imbeciles  regularly. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the   workhouse,  fixed  by  the   Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 
Yes. 
Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit  ? 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  workhouse,  and  generally  of  the  union  also,  is  at 
present  good,  and  with  reference  to  the  answer  to  this  query  in  my  last  report,  I  have 
to  state,  first,  that  the  supply  of  water  has  now  been  rendered  abundant  and  pure  ; 
and,  second,  that  the  mystery  of  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  August  appears  to  have 
been  cleared  up.  A  tramp  from  Thetford  had  been  in  the  vagrant  ward  a  few  days 
previously  to  the  old  man  Wilkinson  (who  attended  to  him)  being  struck  down,  and 
this  tramp  seems  to  have  died  of  cholera  at  another  workhouse  shortly  afterwards. 
The  number  of  workhouse  inmates,  and  the  amount  of  out-relief,  is  higher  than  at 
this  time  last  year. 
Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

I  was  present  to-day  at  the  election  of  medical  officers,  when,  after  an  exciting 
contest,  Mr.  Arnold,  the   resident  practitioner  of  Waterbeach,  was  elected,  owing,   . 
I  have  no  doubt,  to  my  presence. 

(signed)         John  Walsham, 
14  March  1867.  Poor  Law  inspector. 


DARTFORD    UNION    WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 


I  visited  this  workhouse  on  9th  March  1867.  Dartford 

It  is  situate  in  the  higher  part  of  Dartford,  and  partly  under  the  side  of  a  high  chalk    Union  Workhouse, 
hill,  which  interferes  somewhat  with  the  free  circulation  of  air  around  it.  

It  has  been  enlarged  in  various  parts  from  time  to  time,  and  now  presents  a  want  of 
uniformity  in  plan,  and  disproportion  between  the  various  buildings  and  some  of  the 
offices  ;  as,  for  example,  the  kitchen. 

The  main  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  T,  the  first  limb  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
master's  apartments  and  offices,  and  the  transverse  one  by  wards  which  are  placed  side  by 
side,  and  have  windows  on  one  side  only.  There  is  also  a  large  detached  building  occu- 
pying the  front  of  the  workhouse,  and  containing  many  of  the  ordinary  inmates,  as  well 
as  the  ward  for  the  lying-in  cases. 

The  ordinary  sick  are  placed  in  two  separate  buildings,  which  extend  from  the  trans- 
verse limb  of  the  main  building  on  each  side  and  proceed  towards  the  front.  The  wards 
for  sick  females  are  on  the  first  floor  of  one  of  these,  and  are  two  in  number.  They  are 
built  into  the  roof,  and  have  windows  on  one  side  only. 

On  the  men's  side  there  is  one  ward  on  the  ground  floor  which  is  occupied  by  dirty 
cases,  and  two  others  on  each  of  the  two  higher  floors,  and  all  have  windows  on  two  sides, 
except  that  on  the  ground  floor. 

There  is  also  a  foul  ward  on  the  first  floor  in* an  adjoining  building,  with  windows  on 
one  side  and  gratings  on  the  other. 

The  venereal  cases  occur  amongst  females  chiefly,  and  are  placed  in  a  room  above  the 
lying-in  ward  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse.     Itch  cases  are  placed  in  the  fever  ward. 

There  are  two  fever  wards  in  a  one-storied  building,  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
workhouse.  There  are  windows  on  both  sides,  and  the  wards  are  constructed  partly  in 
the  roof.     About  12  cases  of  fever  have  been  admitted  within  five  years. 

There  are  not  separate  wards  for  sick  children. 

There  are  no  waterclosets  in  connection  with  any  of  the  sick  wards,  except  on  the  upper 
floor  on  the  male  side,  the  foul  ward,  and  in  the  fever  ward,  where  there  are  in  each  two 

4.  I  2  dark 
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dark  ones.     There  are  no  fixed  baths  for  the  use  of  the  sick,  neither  are  there  any  lava- 
tories, but  there  are  small  washing-up  places.     Hot  water  is  not  distributed. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  with  laths.  Mat  trasses  of  sea-weed  arc  provided,  and  the 
beds  arc  of  flock.     There  are  cotton  counterpanes,  chairs,  night-stools,  tallies,  pottery 

{dates,  and  mugs,  movable  baths,  mackintosh  sheeting,  blinds,  thermometer,  clock,  gas, 
ockers  or  stools,  open  stoves  instead  of  fin  place  in  some  rooms,  separate  urinals,  spittoons, 
screens,  foot  and  chest  warmers,  &c,  but  there  are  not  bedsteads  with  racks  or  fracture 
beds,  prints,  illustrated  periodicals,  library,  water-bed,  air  cushions,  rooking  chair,  &c. 
The  furniture  is  in  general  old,  and  might  be  improved  and  increased. 

The  ventilation  is  etleeted  by  ventilators  in  the  ceiling,  .Sir  John  Walsham's  tubes,  and 
by  gratings  in  the  walls,  defended  by  a  V  shaped  wooden  protector,  but  it  is  defective  in 
many  of  the  rooms.  Some  of  the  wards  smell  very  close.  The  windows  in  some  of  the 
wards  open  in  one  piece,  on  a  central  piu. 

There  is  not  a  paid  nurse. 

I  had  the  advantage  of  a  conference  with  the  medical  officer.  He  attends  at  the  work- 
house at  a  fixed  hour  every  morning,  and  devotes  about  an  hour  and  a  half  to  his  duties. 
His  salary  is  G5  /.  per  year,  and  he  finds  all  drugs  except  cod-liver  oil ;  but  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Guardians  should  provide  the  drugs  and  a  dispenser. 

There  is  not  sufficient  room  for  the  sick,  and  particularly  on  the  male  side,  and  the  dif- 
ferent sick  wards  are  too  much  scattered  about  to  render  them  convenient  to  the  officers. 
The  accommodation  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the  infectious  wards  are  too  distant  from  the 
main  building.     The  ventilation  is  not  good.     Various  medical  appliances  are  needed. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  a  complete  re-arrangement  of  the  sick  wards  is  needed,  and  that  it 
would  be  very  advantageous  if  they  were  all  consolidated,  and  proper  paid  nurses 
appointed.     Many  improvements  are  required. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  size  of  each  ward,  with  the  number  of  beds  which  are 
and  should  be  placed  therein. 


20th  April  1867. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day     - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only                          - 

152 

38 

114 

75 
o 

73 

227 

40 

187 

RETURN     OF    SICK    WARDS. 


Number  of 
Beds. 

11 

External  Windows 

Total 

Total 

1 

3- 

Class  of  Cases  in 

S 

.S3 

2;  « 

or  Designation 

On  what  Floor. 

on  both  Sides, 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Cubical 

Superficial 

-a 

•3-3 

the  Ward. 

H 

ta  < 

21 

of  Ward. 

or  not. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

%fi 

v     . 

M 

Eft 

e:  w 

—- 

O      U 

°«i 

CO 

B.2 

Za 

<\ 

Feet. 

Feel. 

Feet. 

1  Men's      . 

Infirm  and  epilep- 
tic affections. 

Ground  floor  - 

One  side   - 

20 

15 

8 

2,100 

300 

5 

- 

1 

2    „           -        - 

Infirm  and  chest    - 

Second  floor  - 

Both  sides 

1G 

15 

9 

2,227 

240 

4 

- 

1 

3    „           -        - 

Infirm    and    asth- 
matic. 

-     ditto 

-     ditto     - 

35 

15 

9 

4,725 

525 

9 

- 

2 

4     „            -        - 

Surgical 

Third  floor     - 

-     ditto      - 

35 

15 

9 

4,725 

525 

9 

- 

2 

■ 

5     ,,            - 

ditto  - 

-     ditto 

-     ditto     - 

16 

15 

9 

2,227 

210 

4 

- 

1 

• 

1  Women's 

Infirm    and    para- 
lytic. 

Second  floor  - 

One  side  - 

35 

15 

9 

4,725 

525 

9 

- 

2 

o 

—       ?» 

Infirm  and  surgical 

-     ditto 

-     ditto     - 

26 

15 

9 

3,510 

390 

7 

- 

2 

7  Foul  Ward 

Itch,  &c. 

-     ditto 

-     ditto     - 

17 

15 

8 

2,35G 

255 

5 

•- 

1 

• 

Fever  Hospital : 

2*2 

Small-pox     - 

Ground  floor - 

Both  sides 

21 

16 

10 

3,548 

336 

8 

- 

1 

• 

23 

-             -             - 

-     ditto 

-     ditto     - 

21 

16 

10 

3,54  G 

330 

8 

' 

1 

(signed)  Edward  Smith, 
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Extract  from  Report  of  Sir  John  Wahham,  Bart.,  after  a  Visit  on  the 

28th  December  1866. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 

In  respect  of  size,  it  is  generally  adequate,  but  the  number  of  old  and  infirm  meu 
(being  very  greatly  in  excess  of  every  other  class)  renders  their  ward  crowded,  whilst 
the  other  wards,  especially  on  the  female  side,  are  comparatively  empty.  I  have 
requested  the  Guardians  to  consider,  by  means  of  a  committee,  if  the  unoccupied 
rooms  may  not  be  utilised  to  the  relief  of  the  more  crowded  wards,  without  real 
detriment  to  classification. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 

There  is  a  small  detached  fever  house  which  has  done  good  service.  Sick  rooms 
for  the  school  children,  and  sick  wards  for  men  and  women,  but  no  paid  nurse,  the 
men's  sick  ward  being  very  inconveniently  arranged,  and  too  crowded. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 

The  men's  receiving  ward,  a  good  room,  but  quite  in  the  body  of  the  house,  was  in 
a  proper  state,  and  so  would  have  been  the  women's  receiving  ward,  which  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  men,  had  it  been  restricted  to  its  proper  uses.  I  drew  attention  to  the 
fact. 

Are   there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient  ? 

There  are  vagrant  wards  which  are  alleged  to  be  sufficient,  notwithstanding  there 
have  been  as  many  as  50  or  60  in  them  at  once  during  the  hop-picking  season  ;  but  they 
are  unsatisfactory  places,  the  three  rooms  generally  used  being  small,  the  windows  of 
the  men's  two  rooms  unglazed  though  shuttered,  the  privy  in  the  adjoining  stable- 
yard,  and  the  vagrants  locked  in  at  night,  without  the  means  of  obtaining  help  if  taken 
ill.     I  have  drawn  attention  to  the  latter  fact. 

Are  the  arrangements  for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution 
of  the  Guardians  under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed? 
Yes. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 
Once  a  month. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 
No. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

No  such  entry  has  been  made  since  May  1865.  There  are  at  present  eifht  harm- 
less inmates  of  unsound  mind  in  the  workhouse,  with  a  paralysed  idiot  infant  just 
admitted,  who  is  likely  to  become  very  troublesome.  The  last  examination  of  the 
visiting  committee  was  on  the  19th  October. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 

Yes,  as  far  as  the  total  number  is  concerned,  but  not  as  regards  particular  wards. 
Be  so  good  as  to  let  me  have  the  late  correspondence  on  the  subject,  as  something 
should  be  done,  whether  the  vexed  question  of  cubical  space  has  or  has  not  been 
settled. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit? 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  workhouse  is  very  good.  There  are  only  36  cases 
on  the  medical  officer's  list,  and  they  are  mostly  cases  of  senile  infirmity.  In  the 
union  generally  the  public  health  appears  to  be  satisfactory,  except  in  the  parish  of 
Sutton,  where  small-pox  has  broken  out.  The  number  of  workhouse  inmates  is 
lower  than  at  this  time  last  year,  the  amount  of  out-relief  being  rather  higher. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

1.  With  reference  to  the  answer  to  query,  Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for 
infectious  cases  sufficient  ?  I  advised  the  appointment  of  a  paid  nurse  ill  March  last, 
and  have  repeated  the  advice  more  strongly  to-day.  The  men  are  attended  by  male, 
the  women  by  female  pauper  nurses,  who  are  said  to  be  efficient. 

2.  The  notices  as  to  complaints  by  inmates  have  not  been  hung  up,  but  the  master 
believes  the  clerk  has  taken  upon  himself  to  order  them  ;  respecting  which  the  Board 
should,  I  think,  write,  if  the  mere  recommendatory  character  of  the  letter  respectiu(T 
complaints  of  inmates  does  not  indispose  them  from  doing  so. 

3.  There  is  no  cattle  plague  in  the  union,  and  there  was  only  one  case  of  cholera 
in  the  workhouse,  brought  in  from  without.  It  proved  fatal,  but  the  disease  did 
not  spread,  nor  was  it  epidemic  in  the  union. 

(signed)         John  Wahham, 
28  December  1866.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


Dartford 
Union  Workhouse. 
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REP0R1   UiN    EXISTING  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THI 


DERBY    [  NJON   WORKHOUSE. 


Obskrvations. 

Derby  Mr.  Cane  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  2nd  March  1867. 

Union  Workhouse.  .    . 

It  was  built  soon  alter  t he  present  roor  Law  system  was  established,  and  is  in  the  form 

of  a  T.     There  is  a  very  narrow  passage  running  through  from  the  front  entrance  to  the 

officers'  apartments,  which  are  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  two  lines  of  the  T,  and  on  either 

hand  are  day-rooms  and  officer.     Windows  look  from  the  rooms  into  this  passage.     There 

is  not  a  similar  passage  in  the  cross  building,  but  the  wards  are  built  side  by  side. 

The  officers'  sitting  room  is  octagonal  in  shape,  and  until  recently  looked  into  the 
garden,  and  gave  the  officers  the  means  of  supervising  the  inmates  in  their  yards  ;  but  the 
infirmary  has  now  been  built  in  the  central  line,  continuous  with  the  passage  just  referred 
to,  and  the  officers'  rooms  have  been  darkened,  and  the  position  of  them  rendered  lesa 
convenient. 

The  infirmary  consists  of  a  newly  erected  building  attached  to  the  back  of  the  work- 
house, but  separated  by  a  door  May,  and  by  the  nurses'  and  other  ^niall  apartments. 
It  consists  of  two  very  large  wards,  having  an  imperfect  spinal  partition  which  permits 
two  rows  of  beds  on  either  side.  The  lower  one  is  used  by  the  men,  and  the  upper  one 
by  the  women.  There  arc  windows  on  both  sides,  and  as  the  rooms  are  very  wide  and 
lofty,  they  are  light  and  cheerful.  There  is  a  narrow  passage  leading  from  the  main 
building  to  these  wards,  and  another  at  right  angles,  which  communicates  with  the  yard  at 
one  end,  and  with  the  staircase  at  the  other.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  wards  there  is  a 
small  day-room  with  windows  on  the  side  and  end,  and  adjoining  are  a  good  bath  room 
with  fixed  bath,  Laving  hot  and  eold  water  and  cupboards,  and  two  waterclosets,  which 
have  the  disadvantage  of  allowing  the  current  of  air  to  come  into  the  ward.  On  the  first 
floor  there  is  in  addition  to  the  above  another  watercloset,  a  lying-in  ward  with  four  beds, 
a  nurse's  bed  and  sitting  room,  &c. 

There  is  an  air  of  comfort  about  the  wards.  The  bedsteads  arc  of  iron,  and  the  beds  of 
chaff.  The  bed  coverings  are  good  and  sufficient.  There  are  very  excellent  lockers 
placed  between  the  beds,  which  are  intended  for  the  use  of  two  persons,  and  have  two 
cupboards  with  doors,  and  are  of  sufficient  height  to  be  used  also  as  a  table.  There  are 
also  chairs,  ordinary  urinals,  cupboard  for  urinals,  male  urinals,  hot-water  bottles,  screens, 
excellent  prints,  a  few  religious  books  and  illustrated  papers,  mackintosh  sheeting,  ther- 
mometers, coloured  blinds,  bed  cards,  medicine  measures,  cocoa-fibre  matting  on  the  floor, 
coal  boxes  covered  and  used  as  settees,  and  night  stools.  There  are  lavatories,  and  a  zinc 
bowl  with  roller  towels  are  used  in  the  wards. 

There  are  not  any  mattresses  or  cocoa-fibre  matting  upon  the  bedsteads,  fracture 
bedsteads,  bedsteads  with  racks,  water  or  air  beds,  air  cushions,  or  waterproof  sheeting 
with  funnels,  and  the  .-ick  and  convalescent  use  pewter  plates  or  trenchers,  and  tin 
mugs. 

There  is  not  a  rocking-chair  in  the  lying-in  ward.  Usually  the  number  of  patients  in 
that  ward  at  one  time  does  not  exceed  two  or  three,  but  on  one  occasion  there  were  four, 
and  as  a  further  bed  was  wanted  a  case  was  removed  after  12  days  into  the  ordinary 
wards. 

'l'h 'le  is  not  much  classification  of  ordinary  cases.  Young  children  and  girls  are  placed 
when  ill  with  the  women,  and  boys  with  the  men,  and  offensive  oases,  if  any,  are  placed 
in  ordinary  wards. 

There  are  two  wards  in  a  one-storied  building  at  the  front  of  the  workhouse  in  which 
itch  eases  are  placed,  and  they  have  windows  on  one  fir  both  sides. 

■  ie  also  a  detached  and  newly  built  one-storied  fever  building,  constructed  upon 
\ei\  d(  teeiive  principles.  There  is  a  ward  for  each  sex,  ami  between  the  two  is  a  very 
small  waiting  or  nurse's  room,  a  sink  and  a  watercloset,  and  hence  the  window  is  on  one 
each  room  "only.  There  is  a  passage  running  along  the  front  Bide  of  the  building, 
which  givee  access  to  the  two  wards.  The  window  of  the  watercloset  allows  the  current 
of  aii'  to  enter  the  room.      There  is  no  fixed  bath. 

There  are  no  special  ventilators  in  the  infirmary  or  fever  wards,  except  large  openings 
overtlic  doors,  which  may  be  closed  with  shutters, and  are  usually  closed  at  night.  There 
is  an  ii  closed  corridor  just  within  the  room  in  the  infirmary,  which  at  night  is  also  entirely 
covered  in.  There  are  no  air-brick  ventilators  in  the  fever  building,  and  the  skylights 
do  net  open  :  but  there  are  two  tubes  which  go  through  the  roof,  and  are  covered  with  a 
cowl.  A  similar  one,  on  Watson's  principle,  which  may  be  closed  at  the  bottom',  is.  also 
placed  on  the  staircase  of  the  infirmary. 

There  are  air  bricks  in  the  women's  itch  ward  which  are  closed  by  shutters,  and  there 
are  also  fixed  baths  and  water-closets  in  each  of  those  rooms. 

The  ventilation  of  the  fever  ward  is  exceedingly  defective,  and  the  construction  of 
the  building  reouires  a  radical  change.     That  of  the  infirmary  should  be  improved. 

There 
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There  are  two  nurses,  one  of  whom  is  assistant   to  the  other,  who  have  apartments  in  Derby 

the  infirmary.     There  is  a  pauper  nurse  in  the  fever  wards,  and  she  complained  much     Virion  Workhouse, 
that  she  had  only  the  ordinary  house  food,  not  even  tea  and  butter,  although  she  had  to 
sit  up  much  of  every  night,  as  well  as  to  have  charge  of  the  fever  ward  by  day. 

There  was  a  fever  case  in  the  female  ward,  and  several  children  with  ?kin  disease  occu- 
pied the  male  ward. 

The  paid  nurses  give  each  dose  of  medicines  and  stimulants. 

Cleanliness  was  almost  universal ;  but,  as  is  usual,  the  beds  in  the  itch  wards  were  ^iny, 
and  sheets  were  not  used. 

We  had  not  the  advantage  of  conferring  with  the  medical  officer,  but  we  were  informed 
that  he  attends  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  daily,  and  goes  through  every  si<-k 
ward.  The  Guardians  provide  all  the  drugs,  and  he  receives  75  /.  yearly.  He  attends 
the  lying-in  cases. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  size  of  each  ward,  with  the  number  of  beds  which  are, 
and  should  be,  placed  therein. 


2nd  March  1807. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day    - 

192 

113 

305 

Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book     - 

47 

5 

62 

Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only  (that  is,  with- 

31 

1 

32 

out  any  extras). 

RETURN    OF    SICK   WARDS. 


Number  of 
Beds. 

1 

Class  of  Cases  in 
the  Ward. 

On  what  Floor. 

External  Windows 

on  both  Sides, 

or  not 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Total 

Cubical 
Feet. 

Total 

Superficial 

Feet. 

1 

b 

O 
h 

9 

.n 
S 

9 

3.2 

Designation 
of  Ward. 

c 

33 

m 

v.  -~ 

«  <: 

C    u. 

as 

Approximate  N 
of  Beds  to  be  a 
all  to  be  Single 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

i's  sick  ward* 

Male    sick    pau- 
pers. 

First,  or  ground 
floor. 

Six,  viz.  :    three 
on  each  side. 

44 

Q 

37 

0 

13 

0 

21,104 

1,628 

27 

- 

3 

- 

l's     convales- 
int  ward. 

-     ditto     - 

-     ditto 

Three,  viz.  :  two 
onone  side, and 
one  at  end. 

24 

0 

15 

2 

IS 

10 

4,071* 

364 

- 

- 

1 

- 

men's         sick 
ard.* 

Female  sick  pau- 
pers. 

Second  floor  - 

Six,  viz.  :    three 
on  each  side. 

44 

0 

37 

0 

12 

8 

20,6214. 

1,628 

28 

- 

3 

- 

men's    conva- 
:scent  ward. 

-     ditto     - 

-     ditto 

Three,  viz. :  two 
ononeside,  and 
one  at  end. 

24 

0 

15 

o 

12 

8 

4,610| 

364 

- 

- 

1 

- 

ng-in  ward 

Lying-in  women 

-     ditto 

Two  on  one  side 

22 

0 

12 

4 

12 

7 

3,414-31 

271J 

2 

•j 

1 

3 

b's  fever  ward 

Male    infectious 
cases. 

First  floor 

One  on  one  side 

21 

0 

12 

0 

14 

C 

3,G54 

252 

2 

j 

1 

3 

men's       fever 
rard. 

Female  infectious 
cases. 

-     ditto 

-     ditto     - 

21 

0 

12 

0 

14 

G 

3,654 

252 

2 

2 

1 

3 

n's  itch  ward  - 

Male     itch     pa- 
tients. 

-     ditto 

Two  on  one  side 

18 

6 

14 

0 

10 

3 

2,654 1 

259 

2 

1 

1 

3  or  4 

men's  itch  ward 

Female  itch  pa- 
tients. 

ditto 

Two,   viz.  :    one 
on  each  side. 

18 

G 

15 

0 

10 

G 

2,913-9 

277-6 

4 

1 

1 

3  or  4 

*  Each  room  is  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  wooden  partition,  and  contains  four  rows  of  beds. 

(signed)         Edward  Smith. 
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Derby 
Union  Workhouse. 


Extract  from  Retort  of  Richard  Basil  Cane,  Esq.,   after  a  Visit  on    Wednesday  the 

lath  day  of  August  186G. 

Is  tin-  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 

I  doubt  much  whether  this  workhouse,   even  when   the  alterations  and  additions 

in  progress  are  completed,  will  he  fully  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 

There  is  now  proper  provision  for  the  sick,  and  also  for  infectious  cases  arising 
in  the  workhouse,  although  the  new  fever  wards  have  not  yet  been  fitted  up. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 

The  receiving  wards  are  being  altered,  and  are  so  much  affected  by  the  building 
going  on  that  they  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  expected  to  be  in  good  order  at  the 
present  time. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient  ? 

There  is  accommodation  for  30  male  and  for  6ix  female  vagrants,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  sufficient. 

Arc  the  arrangements  for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution 
of  the  Guardians  under  o  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  sect.  5,  duly  observed  ? 

The  men  break  stones  (the  women  are  not  employed),  and  in  return  are  supplied 
with  bread  and  porridge  night  and  morning.  Paupers  of  this  class  are  admitted  by 
orders  of  the  police. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ;  do  any  of  their  answers 
to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  propriety  of  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 

Not  "  once  at  least  in  every  week,"  as  is  required  by  the  regulations,  nor  very  fre- 
quently either,  judging  from  the  entries  in  the  visitors'  book.  The  committe,  how- 
ever, 1  was  told,  visit  more  frequently  than  they  formerly  did. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  ? 

No  visit  has  been  paid  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  since  the  present  master 
was  appointed  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit? 

I  believe  that  it  has,  although  in  the  absence  of  the  weekly  returns  I  am  unable 
to  state  positively  that  it  has  been  observed.     Present  number  256. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit  ? 
This  is  my  first  visit. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any;  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

The  new  hospital  does  not  admit  of  complete  classification  of  cases.  The  separa- 
tion is  nearly  limited  to  the  sexes.  The  wards  are  occupied  by  cases  of  active  disease, 
accidents,  insane  and  idiotic  cases,  and  by  cases  of  infirmity,  arising  mainly  from  old 
ago  and  from  natural  decay.  There  is,  however,  a  lying-in  ward  and  fever  wards. 
An  "  itch  ward"  is  also  being  constructed. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Guardians  instead  of  expending  a  large  sum 
in  altering  and  enlarging  this  workhouse,  did  not  resolve  to  build  a  new  one  entirely. 
The  rapid  increase  of  the  town  must,  if  it  goes  on,  soon  render  the  present  house 
too  small.  Its  original  faulty  construction  does  not  admit  of  effective  classification, 
and  thorough  ventilation  is  hardly  possible  from  the  same  cause. 

(signed)         Richard  Basil  Cane, 
18  August  1866.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 
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DEVONPORT  WORKHOUSE  (STOKE  DAMERELL  PARISH). 


Observations. 


Mr.  Gulson  and  I  visited  the  infirmary  of  this  workhouse  on  26th  of  July  18GG.  Devonport 

Workhouse  (Stoke 

The  workhouse  is  a  new  one  and  admirably  situate.  There  is  a  detached  infirmary 
constructed  with  a  side  corridor,  and  having  external  windows  on  one  or  two  sides  of  the 
Wards.     The  wards  themselves  are  large,  light,  airy,  and  in  general  very  excellent. 

Besides  the  wards  for  the  general  sick,  there  are  two  sick  nurseries  and  venereal  wards, 
into  which  itch  cases  are  also  exceptionally  admitted.  There  are  not  any  separately 
appropriated  fever  wards,  and  consequently  these  cases  are  most  rarely  admitted.  No 
case  of  small-pox  has  occurred  in  five  years,  but  there  is  a  room  in  which  such  might 
be  placed.  There  is  a  foul  ward,  but  offensive  cases  are  usually  placed  in  a  separate 
ward.  Amongst  the  general  sick  wards,  one  is  more  particularly  devoted  to  surgical  and 
another  to  medical  cases,  but  the  distinction  is  not  strictly  maintained.  There  is  a  warming, 
and,  in  fact,  a  cooking  kitchen  in  the  infirmary.  The  waterclosets  are  placed  at  the  ends 
of  the  building,  and  there  are  11  of  them  in  the  infirmary.  There  are  movable  but  not 
fixed  baths.  There  are  also  waterclosets  (not  privies)  in  the  yards.  The  yards  are  of 
broken  stone,  and  adorned  with  flower  beds. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  and  a  majority  have  a  rigid  iron  bottom,  and  are  only  two 
feet  three  inches  wide,  and  are  known  as  Crimean  bedsteads.  Some  are  of  wood,  and  very 
low,  for  the  use  of  imbeciles.  There  are  also  beds  for  fractures,  but  none  of  the  bedsteads 
have  a  rack  to  raise  the  head  only.  There  are  not  mattrasses  of  any  kind.  The  beds  are 
very  generally  of  flock,  but  some  are  of  feathers,  and  a  few  of  straw;  the  beds  are  some- 
what thin  and  the  flock  not  very  well  picked.  There  are  night-stools,  chairs,  screens, 
tables,  brown  pottery  urinals,  a  few  books  and  illustrated  periodicals,  little  stools,  towels, 
wash-hand  basins,  and  slippers  in  each  ward.  Tin  plates  and  tin  pannikius  are  used  for 
the  sick.     There  are  not  any  benches  with  backs,  or  any  flannel  gowns. 

There  is  not  a  padded  room. 

The  ventilation  is  effected  chiefly  by  the  windows  and  fireplaces.  There  are  ventilators 
in  the  floor,  but  so  small  as  not  to  exert  much  influence.  There  are  also  large  panes  of 
perforated  zinc  over  each  door  leading  from  the  corridor,  and  a  lattice  work  in  the  corridor 
allows  free  ventilation  from  end  to  end.  The  wards  were  in  general  sweet,  but  one  or  two 
were  close. 

There  is  but  one  paid  nurse  for  about  120  patients,  and  although  the  matron  visits  the 
hospital  daily,  the  whole  management  really  devolves  upon  the  nurse.  She  has  the  charge 
of  all  the  sick  as  well  as  of  the  general  arrangements  of  the  wards,  and  attends  about  20 
midwifery  cases  yearly.  She  cannot  administer  all  the  medicines  and  stimulants  herself, 
but  the  stimulants  are  served  out  by  the  matron  in  small  bottles  for  the  use  of  each 
patient.  She  receives  16/.  per  year  and  double  rations.  About  15  cases  require  attention 
in  the  night,  and  for  that  purpose  watchers  sit  up  all  night,  and  call  the  paid  nurse  when 
needful.     Other  paid  day  and  night  nurses  are  required. 

The  medical  officer  is  satisfied  with  the  space,  ventilation,  general  sanitary  arrangements 
and  nursing,  and  he  does  not  think  that  any  change  in  the  system  of  night  nursing  is 
necessary.  All  extras  and  medical  appliances  ordered  by  him  are  readily  provided.  The 
cases  do  as  well  here  as  in  an  hospital  or  in  any  other  place.  Epidemics  never  arise,  but 
he  never  keeps  a  ward  full  of  the  class  who  constantly  keep  their  beds.  He  does  not, 
however,  "desire  to  separate  fever  cases.  His  salary  is  120/.  per  year,  and  he  finds  all  drugs 
except  cod-liver  oil.  He  is  not  dissatisfied,  and  does  not  care  that  the  Guardians  should 
provide  all  the  drugs  required  at  the  workhouse.  There  are  not  any  bed-sores  in  this 
workhouse. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  dimensions  of  the  several  wards,  and  the  number  of 
beds  which  arc  and  ought  to  be  placed  there. 
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28  September  1860. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day      .... 

Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 

Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only       ... 

302 

lot; 

104 

116 

9 
0 

417 
110 
11.1 

RETURN     OF     SICK     WARDS. 


Number 

Class  of  Casts  in 
the  Ward. 

On  what 
Floor. 

External  Windows 

on  both  Sides, 

or  not. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Total 

Cubical 

Feet. 

Total 

Superficial 

Feet. 

Number  of 
Beds. 

■ 
o 

p 
o 

fa 
H 

i 

-  ■ 
— 

a 

or 

Designation 

of  Ward. 

■ 
n 

H 

0) 

Hi 

to 

ea< 
•s  § 

3  t-" 

^  - 

m 

a 
'§■ 

00 

aa 

fcr, 

<- 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft.  tn. 

Ft.  in. 

Ft.    in. 

21 

Male  surgical  fracture  ward 

Ground  - 

On  three  sides   - 

20 

9 

20     5 

10     4 
Rei  eu 

1,272  10 

177     8 

422 

6 

- 

25 

Male  lunatic    - 

ditto      - 

-     ditto     - 

20 

■1 

20     4 

10     4 
Recess 

4,168     4 
173     7 

419 

4 

- 

26 

Medical  -         -         -         - 

ditto      - 

On  one  side 

21 

5 

18     2 

10     4 
Recess 

4,020     4 
114     2 

399 

7 

- 

27 

Ditto    .... 

ditto     . 

-     ditto     - 

21 

8 

18     2 

10     5 
Reeess 

4,100     1 
99    8 

404 

6 

- 

28 

Female  medical 

ditto     - 

-     ditto     - 

21 

4 

18     0 

10     4 

Recess 

3,969    0 

103    4 

391 

8 

- 

29 

Female  fracture  and  surgical 

ditto     - 

-     ditto     - 

21 

C 

17  11 

10     4 

Recess 

3,980    5 

11)7     0 

385 

7 

- 

30 

Female  lunatic 

ditto      - 

On  three  sides    - 

20 

2 

20     4 

10     4 
Recess 

4,237    2 
165    6 

412 

8 

- 

p,i 

Female  venereal   or  lock 
ward. 

ditto     - 

-     di;to     - 

20 

4 

20     3 

10     4 
Recess 

4,254     9 
159     7 

419 

9 

- 

42 

Ditto    -     -     ditto 

First  floor 

-     ditto     - 

21 

0 

20    6 

10     5 

Recess 

4,481      1 
144     8 

439J 

9 

■* 

41 

Female  general 

ditto     - 

.     ditto     - 

20 

9 

21      0 

10     5 
Recess 

4,539     0 
162     0 

442j 

8 

- 

< 

40 

Ditto    - 

ditto      - 

On  one  side 

21 

9 

18     3 

10     4 

Recess 

4,101     8 
81   10 

406 

8 

- 

39 

Ditto              ... 

ditto      - 

.     ditto     - 

21 

6 

18     4 

10     4 
Recess 

4,073     0 
80     0 

406} 

9 

- 

38(a) 

Lying-in  ward 

ditto     - 

-     ditto     - 

18 

4 

16     4 

10     4 
Recess 

2,994     3 
76  10 

285} 

4 

- 

37  (4) 

Ditto    -         -         -         - 

ditto      - 

On  two  sides 

17 

4 

15  10 

10     4 

Recess 

2,835  11 
138  10 

284 

3 

- 

• 

36 

Children's  general    - 

ditto     - 

On  one  side 

16 

0 

18     4 

10    * 
Recess 

3,031     4 

70     8 

297 

7 

- 

j 
< 

35 

Ditto     - 

ditto      - 

-     ditto     - 

21 

4 

18     6 

10     4 
Recess 

4,078     2 
72     4 

403 

9 

- 

84 

Men's  general 

ditto      - 

-     ditto     - 

22 

0 

i-     5 

10     4 
Recess 

4,186     8 
71     4 

414 

7 

- 

33 

Ditto     ---. 

ditto      - 

On  three  sides  - 

20 

C 

20  10 

10     4 

Recess 

4.413     2 

143     7 

456 

8 

- 

32 

Ditto    - 

ditto      - 

-     ditto     - 

21 

0 

20    9 

10    4 
Recess 

4,502     9 

153  10 

4424, 

6 

- 

Infa:tious  - 

Small-pox,  &c. 

On  ground 
floor. 

On  one  end 

14 

8 

12    0 

11     0 

1,848     0 

178 

2 

- 

Central 

Occasional    separation    of 
cases. 

ditto      - 

On  two  sides  above 

15 

2 

15     2 

13     0 

2,925     0 

243 

2 

(gigneil)         Edward  Smith. 
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Deronport 
Workhouse  (Stoke 
Damerell  Parish;. 


Extract  from  Report  of  Mr.  Gulson,  after  a  Visit  on  the  27th  March  1866. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement? 
Yes. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 
Yes. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 
Yes. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient  ? 
Yes. 

Are  the  arrangements  for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution  of 
the  Guardians  under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  8.  5, duly  observed? 
Yes. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 
Yes. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners? 
No. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 
None. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 
Yes. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit  ? 
No. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 
None. 

2  April  1866.  (signed)         E.  Gulson,  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


DUDLEY  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 


Me.  Graves  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  16th  March  1867.  .    DJidle>' 

Union  W  oi  kuouse. 

It  has  been  built  about  eight  years,  and  occupies  a  very  elevated  site  about  two  miles  

from  Dudley. 

The  body  of  the  workhouse  is  built  with  a  central  corridor,  with  the  different  floors 
placed  so  as  to  allow  light  and  air  to  penetrate  through  them.  There  are  also  Large 
openings  from  each  of  the  wards  into  the  corridor,  which  are  closed  with  shutters.  Hence 
there  are  external  windows  on  one  side  only,  whilst  on  the  other  there  are  openmgs 
which  mio-ht  be  rendered  equal  to  windows  if  the  shutters  were  fixed  somewhat  open,  or 
if  windows  with  panes  of  perforated  zinc  or  glass  were  placed  in  them. 

The  infirmary  is  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of 
an  H,  the  central  part  being  much  longer  than  the  transverse. 

There  is  a  passage  along  the  side  of  the  wards  in  the  central  part,  and  there  arc 
windows  on  one  side  only  on  the  ground  floor,  but  on  both  sides  on  the  upper  floor.  The 
passage  from  the  central"  part  has  a  continuation  into  the  wings,  and  there  are  also,  others, 
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Donley  which  pass  righ<  and  left  in  those  parts  of  the  building.     Nearly  all  the  wards  in  the 

Union  Workhouse,    wrings  have  windows  on  one  Bide  only,  and  (hose  r. is  are,  for  the  most  part,  small,  and 

very  inconveniently  formed  for  the  arrangement  of*  the  beds. 

The  wards  on  the  ground-floor,  throughout,  bave  windows  on  one  Bide  only,  and  are  not 
cheerful.  They  have,  moreover,  brick  floors,  and  doors  witb  gangways  leading  along 
their  .-ides,  and  must  be  cold,  and  imi  well  fitted  for  the  care  of  serious  cases. 

On  the  outer  side  of  either  wing  are   two  r us,  which  have  a  separate  entrance  from 

the  yard,  and  are  occupied,  on  the  male  side,  by  bad  leg  cases,  and  on  the  female  side,  by 
similar  cases,  and  by  venereal  eases. 

There  is  a  detached  fever  hospital  affording  two  rooms  for  each  sex  on  two  floors,  and 
having  suitable  offices,  As  these  rooms  are  built,  side  by  side,  there  are  not  windows  on 
the  inner  Bide.     One,  of  these  wards,  on  the  female  side,  was  occupied  by  sick  idiots. 

Besides  these  there  is  an  excellent  suite  of  rooms  over  the  detached  schoolroom,  con- 
sisting of  five  wards,  three  of  which  are  occupied  by  aged  and  infirm  women,  and  two 
by  sick  children  with  their  mothers.  They  have  windows  on  both  sides,  and  are  large, 
light,  and  cheerful. 

There  are  also  wards  for  the  aged  and  infirm  men  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse. 

In  general  the  best  wards  are  those  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  central  part  of  the 
infirmary,  and  those  over  the  schoolroom.  Of  the  others,  those  on  the  ground  floor  are 
cold,  and  but  few,  if  any,  have  such  an  arrangement  of  doors,  gangways,  and  fireplaces 
as  could  render  them  jjood  sick  wards. 

There  are  many  imbeciles  in  this  workhouse.  Some  are  placed  in  the  body  of  the 
workhouse,  and  are  usefully  employed.  Others,  and  they  are  the  greater  number, 
occupy  two  dormitories  and  a  day-room  on  each  side  of  the  house,  whilst  the  sick 
imbeciles  are  placed  in  the  ordinary  wards,  or  in  the  fever  wards,  when  not  occupied  by 
fever  eases.  One  woman  was  lying  in  a  sick  ward  with  other  serious  cases,  who  by  her 
moans  and  cries  greatly  disturbed  the  other  inmates.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  more  room  is 
required  for  this  class,  that  a  better  arrangement  of  the  cases  is  needed,  that  the  wards 
should  be  made  much  more  cheerful,  and  that  one  lunatic,  at  least,  should  be  taken  to  an 
asylum.     There  is  not  a  padded  room. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  isolate  the  serious  cases  as  a  whole,  but  they  are  mixed  with 
others,  and  some  occupy  the  cold  ground-floor  wards.  Itch,  fever  and  small-pox,  venereal, 
bad  leg,  and  children's  cases  are  separated. 

In  any  serious  attempt  to  improve  the  infirmary,  and  to  re-arrange  the  cases,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  that,  at  present,  the  best  wards  in  the  workhouse  are  occupied  by  the 
aged  and  infirm. 


"B 


The  watercloset  accommodation  is  neither  very  abundant,  nor  very  good,  but  with 
attention  it  might  probably  suffice.  There  are  sinks,  with  bowls,  but  no  proper  lavatories. 
There  are  only  two  baths  for  the  whole  infirmary  cases,  including  the  imbeciles,  and  tin 
baths  in  the  fever  wards.     There  is  one  movable  hip-bath. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  with  laths  throughout,  and  as  they  are  three  feet  in  width, 
they  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  floor  of  the  ordinary  dormitories.  Some  of  them  in  the 
adult  wards  are  very  short,  and  only  fit  for  the  use  of  children.  There  are  not  any  with  racks. 
There  are  not  any  mattrasses.  The  beds  are  of  flock,  and  might, with  advantage,  be  fuller. 
The  counterpanes  are  old  cotton  ones,  and  the  blankets  were,  so  far  as  I  saw,  old. 

There  are  tables,  open  cupboards,  benches  with  and  without  backs,  and  a  very  few 
chairs  ;  also  screens,  a  few  looking-glasses,  two  illustrated  periodicals,  iron  wash-hand 
basins,  chest-warmers,  little  pots  for  spittoons,  separate  urinals  to  each  bed,  a  very  few 
slippers,  some  Mackintosh  sheeting,  but  without  tubes;  water-bed  and  air-cushions. 
Mackintosh  sheeting  is  not  used  to  the  lying-in  beds. 

In  general,  there  was  a  want  of  chairs  and  other  furniture;  and  there  was  a  lack  of 
that  air  of  comfort  and  convenience  which  should  be  found  in  sick  wards. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  size  of  each  ward,  with  the  number  of  beds  which  arc 
and  should  be  placed  therein. 
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25th  March  18C7. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day     - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only     - 

407 

260 

73 

219 
21 

626 

287 
73 

RETURN     OF     SICK     WARDS. 


ber  or  Designation 
of  Ward. 


Class  of  Cases  in 
the  Ward. 


On  what  Floor. 


External 

Windows  on 

both  Sides, 

or  not. 


Length. 


Breadth.     Height. 


Total 

Cubical 

Feet. 


Total 

Superficial 

Feet. 


Number 
of  Beds. 


c    I  b  b 


-Q   ?> 

Sl  . 

'3.3.S 

o.oa  2 


General  diseases 
Chest  diseases  - 
Bad  legs  - 
Lying-in  - 

-  ditto  - 
Paralysis  - 
Syphilis  - 
Fever       - 

-  ditto  - 
Insane     - 

-  ditto    • 

-  ditto  - 
Itch  - 
Diseases  of  infancy  - 

-  ditto  - 
Infirmities  of  old  age 

-  ditto    • 

-  ditto   - 


General  diseases 
Rheumatism 
Paralysis  - 
Chest  disease 
Bad  legs  • 

-  ditto  - 
Fever 

-  ditto  - 
Insane     - 

-  ditto  - 
Syphilis  - 
Itch 


Ground  floor  - 
Second  floor  - 
Ground  floor  - 
Second  floor  - 

-  ditto 
Ground  floor  - 
Second  floor  - 

-  ditto 
Ground  floor  - 

-  ditto 
Second  floor  - 

-  ditto 
Ground  floor  - 
Third  floor     - 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

Ground  floor  . 
Second  floor  - 
Ground  floor  - 
Second  floor  - 
Ground  floor  - 
Second  floor  - 
.  ditto 
Ground  floor - 
Second  floor  - 

-  ditto 
Ground  floor  • 
Second  floor  - 


One  side 
Both  sides 
One  side 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 
Both  sides 
One  side 

-  ditto 
Both  sides 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

One  side 
Both  sides 
One  side 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 
•     ditto 
Both  sides 
One  side 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 


Ft.  in. 

24     0 

24     0 

17     4 

17     9 

13  10 

17     0 

17     0 

10    9 

16    9 

15    9 

27     6 

15    6 

22     1 

18    9 

22    4 

35     7 

26     1 

35     7 

24    0 

24     0 

17     4 
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"A"11?',  EXTBACT  from  REPOBT  of  John  T.  Graves,  E.-q.,  after  B  Visit  on  the  4th  May  1866. 


Uuiwi  Workhouse 


I.-  t lie  work] louse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 
Yes,  generally. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  suflicient? 

Yea.  The  alterations  and  enlargements  made  two  years  ago  have  worked  well,  and 
furnished  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  sick.  The  workhouse  medical  officer  is 
now  satisfied  with  the  provision  for  foul  and  infectious  cases.  The  hospital  part  is 
detached  from  the  other  part  of  the  workhouse. 

Arc  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state? 
Yes. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient  ?  Arc  the  arrange- 
ments for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution  of  the  Guardians 
under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed  ? 

There  are  two  vagrant  wards,  sufficient  in  size.  The  superintendent  of  police 
(II.  Burton)  is  assistant  relieving  officer  for  tramps,  without  salary,  and  his  clerk 
(named  Prince)  gives  orders  of  admission  to  the  workhouse,  with  printed  signature, 
after  entering  in  a  tramp  hook  minute  particulars  of  each  case.  Females  and  grown 
children  have  5oz.  of  bread  and  about  1  i  pint  of  gruel  night  and  morning.  Women 
pick  lib.  of  oakum,  and  most  of  them  stay  to  do  it.  Men  have  no  food  at  night, 
and  5  oz.  of  bread  and  1  h  pint  of  gruel  in  the  morning,  if  they  pick  the  prescribed 
lib.  of  oakum,  which  most  of  them  do.  Tbc  sleeping  accommodation  consists  of 
separate  beds  of  straw,  in  ticks,  laid  on  a  wooden  platform,  and  provided  with  rugs. 
Women's  clothes  are  dried  ;  and  in  wet  weather  a  fire  is  lighted  in  the  open  fire-place 
in  the  male  tramp  ward.  The  female  tramp  ward  is  warmed  by  a  covered  stove. 
The  wards  have  brick  floors. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 

Yes.     On  the  second  Tuesday  in  each  month,  the  visiting  committee  now  regularly 
inspect  the  workhouses  at  Sedgley. 
Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners '! 
No. 
Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book, 
orothe  r  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

No  visit  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  since  my  last  report.  An  insane  man  is 
about  to  be  removed  to  an  asylum  to-morrow. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissio 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit? 

Yes.      The  maximum  has  not  reached  600  during  the  last  winter. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  tin'  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit? 

No  marked  change.     The  number  of  paupers  fin- door  and  out-door)  has  lately  been 
rather  less  than  it  was  at  the  corresponding  time  of  last  year. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (If  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  guardians. 

Attached  is   an  account  of  this  workhouse,  recently  inserted  in    the    "  Dudley 

Guardian."  .  .        ,..  t  ,      ,r  ^ 

(signed)  John  1.  Graves, 

9  .May  18GG.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 

Extract  from  the  "  Dudley  Guardian,"  Saturday,  28  April  18G6. 
Dudley  Union  Workhouse.     A  Pen-and-ink  Sketch. 

Of  late  years,  few  matters  have  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  close  and  constant 
examination  in  such  a  degree  as  the  working  of  the  New  Poor  Laws.  During  the  last 
27  years  commissions  of  every  kind  have  been  reporting  upon  the  management  of  work- 
houses, as  Well  as  upon  the  condition  of  their  inmates.  Blue  books,  manifold,  ponder  ■; 
and  crammed  cover-full  with  statistics,  have  been  issued  with  reference  thereto.  Legis- 
lators have  discussed  the  question  prosily  in  all  its  general  aspects;  social  reformers  have 
pointed  out  how  the  state  of  the  paupers  might  be  improved  with  advantage  to  themseli 
and  to  the  public;  while  novelists,  as  well  as  writers  for  the  press,  especially  the  author 
of  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette"  "casual  ward"  sketch,  have  done  much  to  lift  the  veil 
which  hangs  between  the  great  mass  of  the  community  and  the  realities  of  a  workhouse 
life.  In  truth,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  great  many  well-to-do  persons,  whose  lives  are 
spent  in  the  constant  enjoyment  of  earthly  comforts,  to  realise  fully  or  even  partially  a 
tithe  of  the  human  misery  which  comes  and  goes  every  day  in  the  year  through  every 
large  town  in  the  kingdom.  The  permanent  paupers,  who  are  well  housed  and  well  fed 
in  the  union  workhouse,  are  raised  beyond  the  immediate  reach  of  destitution  and  hunger 
as  long  as  they  remain  within  the  walls.  But  the  "  casuals,"  those  unfortunate  wan- 
derers, 
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derers,  the  realities  of  whose  lives  are  totally  unknown  to  the  public,  are  essentially  a  Dudley 

different  class.     Their  ways  are  not  the  ways  of  ordinary  men.     Their  miseries  are  many    Union  Workhouse, 
and  aggravated.     Their  hopes  are  ever  on  the  wane,  each  fresh  disappointment  in  life  adding 
but  another  bitter  pang  to  the  wretchedness  of  their  hearts,  till  in  the  end  they  become, 
a  great  number  of  them,  abandoned,  callous,  perhaps  embruted.     But  yet  they  are  a  well- 
defined  class,  and  every  way  worthy  of  the  study  of  philanthropists.     The  Poor  Law  system 
has  been  put  through  such  an  ordeal  of  scrutiny,  and  has  been  so  anatomised  by  many  keen- 
eyed  observers,  that  we  can   tell  to  the  fraction  of  a  farthing  what  the    maintenance, 
clothing,  and  burial  of  every  one  of  our  union  poor  costs  the  ratepayers.     The  mysteries  of 
light  diet  in  the  shape  of  vegetable  soups,  "  skilly,''  rice  gruel,  and  other  recondite  dishes, 
have  been  more  than  once  revealed.     And  yet,  while  all  that  facts  and  figures  can  do  to 
make  the  public  fully  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  administration  of  relief  to  the  pauper 
inmates  of  the  union  workhouse  is  brought  prominently  forward,  there  has  been  nothing 
done  to  stem  the  tide  of  casual  misery  which  flows  and  ebbs  incessantly  from  one  end  of 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.    If  the  experiences  of  a  few  dozen  representative  men  among 
the  tramp  family  could  be  presented  in  a  volume  to  the  world,   the  history  would  surpass 
in  strange  and  appalling  interest  all  the  works  of  fiction  and  sensation  which  now  deluge 
the  country.     In  a  word,  the  "  casuals  "  of  these  islands  are  an  unknown  race,  much  more 
unknown  and   unstudied   than  the   inhabitants  of  Tahiti  or  Labrador.      In  driving  or 
walking  along  any  of  the  main  turnpike  roads,  from  the  Cheviots  to  the  English  Channel, 
one  may  daily  see  a  few  isolated  specimens  of  the  tramp  race.     Most  likely  it  is  a  dust- 
stained   traveller,  footsore    and  weary,    who  claims  attention   by    reason  of   his  unique 
appearance.     A  small  bundle  most  probably  is  carried  in  his  hands,  or  suspended  over  the 
shoulder.     His  head-gear  is  an  old  cloth  cap  with  a  glazed  peak,  once  a  bona  fide  protec- 
tion from  the  weather,  but  worn  to  shreds  through  many  a  dav  of  misery  and  many  a  ni^ht 
of  degradation ;  a  red  cotton  kerchief  is  wrapped  around  his   neck,   sailor-fashion,  pro- 
bably ;  a  rusty  frock  coat,  once  black,  is  buttoned  tightly  to  the  chin ;  a  pair  of  rickety 
unpronounceables  exhibit  very  positive  marks  of  long  service,  for  there  are  sundry  rents 
and  fissures  and  patches  visible  about  the  knees  ;  and  then  the  boots — if  it  be  not  a  bur- 
lesque to  call  by  that  name  the  rent  and  shattered  pieces  of  leather  which  are  scarcely 
more  than  a  mere  mockery  !     If  we  may  judge  of  these  worn  uppers  and  clattering  soles, 
they  are   admirably  adapted  for   ventilation,  but  not  very  conducive  to  comfort,  as  the 
crippled  gait  and  limping  step  of  the  wearer  will  evidently  suggest.     That  is  a  "  tramp," 
one  of  the  poor  race  of  nomadic  unfortunates,  and  perhaps,  poor  fellow,  he   has   his  own 
life-history  of  youth  and  innocence,  high  hopes,  crushed  aspirations,  despair,  recklessness, 
guilt,  and  outlawry  from  the  pale  of  civilised  society.     In   many  instances,   men  of  this 
stamp  will  be  found  accompanied  by  bronzed  females,  with  or  without  bonnets,  and  clad  in 
the  cheapest  of  cheap  cotton.     These  are  compagnons  de  voyage,  picked  up  on  the  road,  just 
as  whim  or  inclination  may  suggest.     Perhaps,  in  addition  to  these,  a  child  or  two  may  be 
seen,  generally  hired  for  a  stated  season  ;  but  the  tramp  who  has  these  is  rarely  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  at  the  casual  ward  of  the  neighbouring  workhouse.     The  hard  hearts  of 
the  public  yield  at  the  sight  of  helpless  infancy,   and  accordingly  the  real  or  reputed 
parents  are  relieved  with  a  bounteous  hand.     Rambling  navvies,  pretended  sailors,  run- 
away   apprentices,    returned    convicts,    discharged    soldiers,   hurdy-gurdy    grinders,  and 
similar    murderers    of  the   "  art   divine,"    collectors    and   vendors    of    rags    and    bones, 
merchants,    whose    stock-in-trade    comprises    a    few    pennyworths    of    leather    boot-ties, 
sellers  of  pins  and  needles,  brushes,  halfpenny  song-books,  and  similar  wares,  and  real 
tradesmen  out  of  work ;    these,  including  the  gipsy  tribes,  form   the  great  bulk   of  the 
wandering  army  of  Great  Eritian   and  Ireland,  who  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  rarely 
remain  longer  than  a  single  night  under  the  shelter  of  the  same  roof.     Leaving  London 
out  of  the  calculation,  there  are  at  least,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
these  Arab  outcasts.     Of  these  perhaps  a  tithe  finds  refuge  in  sheds  or  outhouses,  or  lies 
under  hedges  or  beside  haycocks,  at  least  during  the  summer  season;  one-fifth  or  there- 
abouts obtain  the  price  of  their  lodgings  from  selling  the  articles  already  specified ;  upwards 
of  sixth  tenths  "  mump,"  or  beg,  the  required  two,  three,  or  four  pence  for  "  half-a-bed," 
from  chance  travellers,  or  charitable   persons  in  the  towns  through  which  they  happen  to 
pass;  while  the  remaining   tithe  maybe  fairly  considered  to  find   nightly  refuge  in  the 
"  casual  wards."     It  is  to  this  unfortunate  race  the  attention  of  the  public  and  the  legisla- 
ture must  yet  be  fully  directed.     Miserable  and  unfortunate  they  undoubtedly  are,  Heaven 
help  them,  but  there  is  surely  no  necessity  that  their  miseries   should  be   aggravated  or 
their  sufferings  made  a  sport  and  a  jest,  as,  in  truth,  is  but  too  often  the  case   in   many 
casual  wards  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in  some  of  the  great  towns.     Tramps,  suspicious 
characters,  and  decent  unfortunates  fallen  perhaps  from  a  better  state,  may  be  seen,  when 
every  other  effort  to  procure  a  lodging  fails,  limping  towards  evening,  friendless,  and  destitute, 
footsore,  weary,  and  often  starving,  to  the  "  union"  gates  as  a  last  resource.     They  come, 
however,  and  depart  without  attracting  especial  notice.     The   relieving  officer  who  may 
with  many  growls  have  signed  their  tickets  of  admission,  or   even   the  surly  porter  who 
opens  the  wicket  and  leads  them  to  the  dens  set  apart  for  their  sole  and  indisputable  use, 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  feelings  and  real  nature  of    the   strange   visitors  who  appear 
before  them.     As  for  the  master  he  is  iu  general  too  dignified  a   personage,  and  esteems 
himself  of  too  much  importance,  to  allow  the  wind  to  come  between  the  "  vagrants  "  and 
his  gentility.     It  is  sufficient  for  him  that  their  supposed  names,  occupations,  birthplaces, 
&c,  are  set  down  in  the  well-bound  books  provided  for  the  purpose,  books  of  which  it  may 
be  confidently  asserted  that  they  contain  more  undiluted  falsehoods  than  any  other  volume 
4.  K  4  written 
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Dudley  written  or  printed.     The  shed  allotted  to  the  wretches  who  obtain   admission   thus  is  in 

Union  v  orkhouse.   general  a  temporary  building  apart  from  the  main  workhouse,  and  is  intrusted  to  the  care 

of  some  deputy  or  vice-deputy  wlin.sc  reward  is  the  oonciousneas  of  being  able  to  exercise 

an  intinit'Miiial  amount  of  authority,  and  more  Bolid  as  well  as  more  plentiful  rations  than 
are  portioned  out  to  the  general  herd  of  paupers,  Though  usually  rude  and  unfeeling, 
almost  to  the  verge  of  brutality,  this  official  has  no  dislike  for  a  little  contraband  traffic,  being 
quite  ready,  as  opportunities  "Her,  to  barter  broken  bread  or  meat  for  pipes  and  tobacco, 
or  to  give  real  quartern  Loaves  for  half  their  value  in  hard  cash.  He  will  be  quite  jovial 
with  any  one  who  chances  to  possess  a  penny  or  two.  while  oaths  and  scornful  epithets  arc 
freely  hurled  at  those  whose  pockets  are  empty.  The  venerable  "  Daddy  "of  the  Amateur 
Casual's  sketch  in  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette "  was  the  type  of  an  honourable  class  of 
exceptions,  but  the  overbearing  insolence  of  the  majority  of  such  subordinates  is  a 
matter  of  notoriety  amongst  the  tramp  family.  A  respectable  tramp  once  told  the 
writer  of  this  sketch  that  out  of  fourteen  masters,  assistant  masters,  and  relieving  officers 
with  whom  he  came  into  contact  during  a  single  journey,  he  found  three  humane  and 
even  generous,  three  more  were  civil  and  considerate,  four  were  neither  kind  nor 
unkind,  doing  their  duty,  nothing  more  and  nothing  less,  like  mere  automatons,  while  four 
more  were  tyrants  in  their  way.  seasoning  relief  with  insult,  and  ready  to  make  materials 
for  heartless  mirth  from  the  miseries  of  the  wretches  wdio  simply  claimed  what  the  law 
provided  for  them,  a  crust  of  bread  and  the  covering  of  a  roof.  For  such  men  it  may  be 
alleged  as  a  sort  of  excuse  that  they  have  a  lawless,  hardened,  degraded  set  to  deal  with. 
AVere  the  fact  even  so,  which  is  far  from  being  invariably  the  case,  it  would  not,  however, 
palliate  the  harsh,  heartless,  and  unbecoming  language  which  may  Bometimee  be  heard 
addressed  to  men,  and  more  especially  to  women,  when  they  appear  before  some  unfeeling 
officer  of  this  stamp.  If  metropolitan  and  provincial  police  can  hold  their  tempers  under 
control,  as  they  generally  contrive  to  do,  and  refrain  from  using  harsh  language  towards 
known  malefactors,  undoubted  thieves,  and  debased  characters,  it  would  not  be  impossible 
for  workhouse  officials  to  do  the  same.  Many  of  those  who  are  compelled  to  appeal  for 
casual  assistance  can  be  accused  of  no  other  crime  but  poverty;  and  there  is  no  possible 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  addressing  them  as  if  they  were  lower  than  dogs  in  the  scale 
of  creation.  Insolence  is  certainly  no  part  of  the  qualifications  of  a  public  servant,  high 
or  low.  Some  of  the  latter  denomination,  in  workhouses  at  least,  think  that  it  is,  and  it 
would  therefore  not  lie  amiss  if  they  received  a  warning  either  from  their  chief,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  or  from  far  more  impartial  and  perhaps  equally  influential 
censors,  the  public  press  of  this  country.  After  this  tedious  preamble  which  it  was  almost 
necessary  to  give,  in  order  that  the  admirable  working  of  the  tram])  relief  system  in  our 
own  union  workhouse  may  be  appreciated  properly  by  a  contrast  with  what  takes  place 
elsewhere,  the  direct  subject  of  this  sketch  may  now  be  entered  upon. 

The  new  and  spacious  buildings  which  constitute  the  union  workhouse  of  Dudley  arc 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  turnpike  road  leading  from  this  town  to  Wolverhampton,  and 
directly  opposite  the  celebrated  and  now  classic  hill,  the  Wren's  Nest,  where  Sir  Roderick 
MuTCmson  was  crowned  li  King  of  the  Silures,"  in  1849.  The  house,  which  is  calculated 
to  hold  757  inmates,  exclusive  of  the  vagrant  wards,  which  accommodate  20  of  each  sex, 
was  erected  in  1859,  at  a  cost  of  about  18,600/.  Considering  the  vast  acreage  of  the  union, 
which  is  set  down  in  the  latest  official  returns  at  17,984,  also  the  population,  which  in 
1861  was  fixed  at  130,243,  but  is  now  much  larger,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  form  a  con- 
ception of  the  vast  resources  which  are  required  to  meet  the  standing  pauperism  of  so 
important  a  district.  For  the  fuller  information  of  the  ratepayers  generally,  it  may  not, 
however,  be  out  of  place  to  subjoin  a  hurried  and  imperfect  description  of  the  interior  of 
the  building  and  the  general  arrangements  which  ensure  so  much  of  the  order  and  disci- 
pline  which  characterise  this  excellent  parochial  establishment.  The  entire  building 
consists  of  detached  quadrangular  blocks,  one-half,  that  on  the  left  of  the  centre  as  one 
enters,  being  exclusively  devoted  to  the  females,  and  the  other,  that  lying  to  the  right, 
being  set  apart  for  the  males.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  visitor  is  the  ab.-olutely 
perfect  cleanliness  of  the  entire  house.  Nothing  bordering  in  the  slightest  degree  upon 
dirt  or  dust  is  tolerated  throughout  the  whole  series  of  the  rooms.  Everything  is  punc- 
tiliously neat  and  tidy,  and  the  very  stone  stairs  leading  from  corridor  to  corridor  arc  a3 
faultlessly  white  as  human  hands  can  make  them.  The  favourable  impression  created  by 
this  scrupulous  attention  to  the  first  great  law  of  health  is  never  counteracted  during  the 
stranger's  visit,  no  matter  what  portion  of  the  house  he  may  inspect.  Leaving  the  master's 
office,  we  enter  a  comparatively  spacious  room,  originally  intended  to  be  the  Board-room, 
for  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Guardians,  and  furnished  with  a  suitable  ante-chamber  in 
which  the  paupers  could  remain  till  their  applications  had  been  decided  by  the  Board. 
Over  opposite  there  is  a  nice  room  for  the  clerk's  office,  but  now  used  as  a  kind  of  store. 
It  was  found  impracticable  to  hold  the  meetings  of  the  Board  at  this  place,  owing  to  the 
great  extent  of  the  union,  and  to  the  fact  that  Dudley  is  more  central,  and  therefore  more 
convenient  tor  the  members  attending  the  weekly  meetings.  On  the  left  of  this  place  there 
is  a  receiving  room  for  females,  and  they  are  accommodated  with  a  bed  and  bath  before 
they  see  the  doctor.  The  visitor  is  next  introduced  to  the  female  tramp  ward,  and  thi- 
room  will,  no  doubt,  be  closely  examined  by  strangers.  The  place  is,  however,  an  honour- 
able exception  to  the  miserable  sheds  which  are  found  attached  to  other  workhouses.  The 
writer  examined  it  very  closely,  and  found  it  comfortable  and  warm,  and  at  the  same  time 
well  ventilated,  and  rigidly  clean,  s:j  that  even  the  most  fastidious  "dandy"  might  have  no 
misgivings  in  entering.    The  arrangements  for '■  casuals "'  are  asfol'ows:  The  ward  is  rectau- 

gula; 
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gular,  and  along  the  wall  opposite  the  door  there  runs  a  wooden  platform  about  a  foot  or  Dudley 

18  inches   high  in  front,  and  sloping  upwards  for  a  distance  of  about  eight  feet,  at  an    Union  AA  orkhouse. 

incline  of  six  or  eight  inches.     On  this  the  beds,  which  are  made  of  straw,  are  ranged  in  

order,  the  heads  being  at  the  top.     Each  casual  has  a  bed,  and  a  separate  blanket  and 
quilt,  and  there  is  no  confusion  or  promiscuous  huddling  together,  as  in  other  localities. 
If  the  tramps  come  in  before  seven  o'clock,  they  first  of  all  are  served  with  supper,  con- 
sisting of   bread  and   cheese,  or   bread    and    butter  and  tea,  if  they  are  footsore    and 
exhausted ;  they  then  retire  to  rest,  and  turn  out  about  six  o'clock  next  morning,  and  are 
asked  who  will  stay  to  work.     Those  who  remain  to  pick  a  pound  of  oakum  get  a  break- 
fast of  five  ounces  of  bread  and  half-a-pint  of  oatmeal  gruel.     If  any  of  them  complain  of 
being  ill  the  doctor  is  sent  to  them.     Refractory  persons  are  set  in  a  room  apart  from 
others,  to  pick  oakum;  and  this  is  looked  upon  as  a  punishment.     As  a  rule,  however,  the 
women  are  very  tractable,  and  undress  themselves  properly,  but  the  men  will  not  attempt 
to  do  so  unless  compelled.     The  heat  of  the  tramp  ward  is  amply  provided  for  by  a  con- 
cealed stove  running  along  the  entire  room,  and  under  the  platform  on  which  the  beds  are 
extended.     One  of  the  pauper  inmates  has  charge  of  this  department.      The  description 
given  of  this  ward,  and  indeed  of  all  the  wards  on  this  side  of  the  house,  applies  equally  to 
the  corresponding  male  wards  on  the  right  side,  so  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  make 
separate  allusions  to  the  latter.     Coming  along  the  ground  floor  still,  the  visitor  is  ushered 
into  the  female  infirm  ward,  in  which  18  old  women  are  accommodated.     These  creatures 
seem  quite  happy  and  cheerful,  and  in  common  with  all  the  other  female  inmates,  are 
under  the  watchful  care  of  the  matron.     The  beds  are  tastefully  neat,  and  well  arranged, 
and  a  comfortable  fire  at  the  remote  end  of  the  room  diffuses  a  genial  heat  through  the 
spacious  apartment.     Immediately  overhead  there  is  another  room  for  women  of  the  same 
class,  and  here   there  is  a  poor  imbecile  who  spends  her  day  from  morning  till  night 
knitting.     Over  this  room  there  is  a  similar  ward  for  the  same  class  of  aged  and  infirm. 
On  the  same  corridor  there  are  four  rooms  appropnated  to  married  couples  of  60  years  of 
age,  but  at  present  two  only  are  occupied.     In  the  old  women's  day  ward,  on  the  ground 
floor,  several  aged  creatures  may  be  seen  sitting  down  at  tables,  and  engaged  in  knitting, 
and  making  themselves  otherwise   useful.     Here   may  be  perceived  a  once  wealthy  and 
independent  lady,  the   wife  of  an  ironmaster  in    this  district,    seated    in   the  midst  of 
her  companions  in  poverty,  and  to  all  appearances  oblivious  of  the  old  old  times  when 
she    had  vassals    to    bow  to  her  will.     If  moralising  were    requisite  or  desirable,  here 
might  be  found  a  suitable  theme.      A  special  ward  is  appropriated  to  young  childless 
women ;    and    from    this  we    pass   into    the    nursery    ward,  which,    at    first    intimation, 
might   be   supposed    to    be  the   noisiest  in   the    house.      Such  is  not    always  the   case, 
however,  and  the  children  are  quietly  attended  to,  ordinarily   speaking.     Pretty  little 
iron  swing  cribs  are  provided  for  the  younglings,  and  in  these  they  are  rocked  gently 
to  sleep.     They  are  nursed  by  their  mothers  solely,  and  such  of  the  latter  at  work  out  of 
the  room  have  access  to  the  children  at  all  times.     Passing  by  the  laundry,  drying,  and 
washing-rooms,  we  come  to   the   boys'  and  girls'  dining-room,  where  about  120  of  both 
sexes  take  their  meals,  entering  and  retiring  at  opposite  sides  of  the  hall.     There  is  also 
a  ward  for  infants  who  have  left  the  nursery  ward  at  three  years  of  age,  and  these  little 
things  are  under  the  care  of  a  responsible  inmate.     Like  the  elder  juveniles,  they  have  a 
spacious  yard  to  disport  in,  fenced  in  with  palisades.     They  attend  school  at  certain  por- 
tions of  the  day.     The  girls'  school  next  claims  attention.     It  is  at  present  presided  over 
by  Miss  Herbert,  who  has  been  lately  appointed.     About  60  children  are  now   on   the 
rolls,   and   they  receive  instruction  in  the  usual  elementary  branches,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  &c.     The  hours  are  from  9  to  12,  and  from  2  to  4.     When  the 
girls  are  old  enough  they  are  sent  out  to  service.     The  writing  of  the  elder  girls  is  really 
admirable,  and  would  shame  the  caligraphy  of  many  a  boarding-school  miss.     A  lavatory 
and  also  a  play-room  for  wet  weather  are  contiguous  to  the  school.     Over  the  school  is 
the   dormitory,  well  ventilated,   and  rigidly  cleansed.     The  boys'  school  is  in  the  same 
building,  and  is  conducted  by  Mr.  John  Barcley,  whose  labours  have  been  highly  success- 
ful during  the  short  time  he  has  held  office.     Some  of  the   boys,  of  whom  there  are  40 
now  in  attendance,  and  from  the  ages  of  6  to  12  or  13  years,  are  tolerably  versed  in  the 
rudiments  already  specified.     They  appear  cheerful  and  industrious,  and,  indeed,  intel- 
ligent likewise.     Their  dormitory  is  over  the  school,  and  they  are  provided  with  day-room 
and  play-yard.     Over  the  boys'  rooms  is  a  spacious  ward  for  extremely  old  women,  and 
this  is  shut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  remainder  of  the  building.     One  of  the 
old  women  in  this  room  is  aged  88,  and  retains  all  her  faculties  in  perfection.    A  fine  view 
is  to  be  had  from  the  windows.     There  are  now  31  aged  creatures  in  the  ward,  the  avail- 
able space  being  divided  into  three  compartments  at  the  suggestion  of  the  master.     The 
next  block  of  houses  which  claim  attention  are  the  infirmary  buildings.     These  comprise 
a  female  idiot  ward,  with  28  inmates,  a  regular  Babel  of  noises  and  incoherent  talk  :   a 
female  bad-leg  ward,  general  sick  wards,  infectious  disease  ward  (separate  from  the  main 
block),  male  sidewards,  male  idiot  ward,  male  bad-leg  ward,  asthmatical  and  bronchital 
ward,  and  a  Burgery.     The  sick  wards  contain  at  present  90  males  and  89  females,  and 
this  number  is  below  the  weekly  average.     This  calculation  docs  not  include  the  idiots. 
From  the  cooking  kitchen,  which   is  furnished  with  .7  cakes' s  (London)  steam-cooking 
machines,  we  pass  on  to  the  general  dining-room.      In  this  fine  hall  are  dined  all  the  able- 
bodied  adults,  who  are  summoned  by  a  bell  to  their  three  meals,  order  being  preserved  by 
the  porter.     On  Sundays  and  Thursdays  Divine  service  is  held  in  this  room,  and  each 
morning  prayers  are  said  at  half-past  six,  the  matron  being  always  present.     All  the 
4.  Ij  inmates, 
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Dudley  inmates,  except  Roman  CathoMce,  attend  Divine  service,  and  the  latter  are  permitted  to 

tTnion  WoiUotiee.   ,_,,,  t(,  Dudley.     A  harmonium  is  provided  for  worship,  and  the  entire  church  service  is 

chanted  in  the  usual  manner,    The  next  room  winch  the  visil  >r  may  enter  is  that  in  which 

the  oakum  is  picked.  Here  the  labour  is  conducted  in  its  leveral  stages  by  about  .'$<>  men 
daily.  There  is  a  Beries  of  exc  rtlenl  store  rooms  foe  keeping  all  the  necessary  artiol  ■-  of 
consumption,  and  those  are  arranged  in  a  moat  orderly  manner.  In  the  stone  yards  up- 
wards of  211  men  are  engaged  every  day  I « 1  breaking  stones.  When  not  at  this  kind  of 
labour  tiny  arc  t<>  lie  found  working  over  the  grounds  and  gardena  The  condition  of  the 
front  grounds  at  the  present  time  is  moat  creditable  indeed  In  1859,  when  the  houst 
opened,  the  front  piece  of  ground  was  covered  with  briek-kilns  or  broken  up  in  clay-pits, 
while  the  land  at  the  rear  was  only  a  series  of  pit  mounts.  Thanks  to  the  active  exert]  'tis 
of  the  master,  all  this  is  changed,  and   the  walks  arc  now  arranged  in  excellent 

a  spacious  carriage  drive  leading  from  the  p  dge  he  ide  the  turnpike  t 1 

the  front  of  the  building,  A  weighing  machine  i  placed  over  opposite  the  lodge,  an  I  all 
articles  coming  in  are  weighed.  Such  is  a  brief  -ketch  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
Dudley  Union  workhouse  ;  and  the  greatest  credit  is  refl  >oted  not  only  upon  the  obliging 
master,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Stillard,  hat  also  upon  Mrs.  Stillard,  the  matron,  for  the  admi- 
rable care  and  unceasing  solicitude  with  which  they  continue  to  conduct  the  entire  he 
Whatever  failings  are  attributable  to  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  system  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  one  thing,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  the  Dudley  Union  workhouse  ea  mot 
possibly  come  within  the  category  of  badly-conducted  establishments.  We  congratulate 
the  master  and  matron  and  their  subordinate  officers  on  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they 
i  utinuc  to  perform  their  onerous  duties,  and  we  congratulate  the  ratepayers  upon  the 
llighly  creditable  and  satisfactory  way  in  which  their  money  is  expended  in  relieving  the 
permanent  and  casual  poor  of  this  populous  district. 
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Observations. 


Ecclesall  Bierlow  j\]K.  FABNAXL  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  22nd  February  1867. 

Union  Workhouse.         jt  j8  .,  1|(,w  VV(,rlJ,, ,,,,,.  situate  ""  :l  very  healthful  site  in  the  suburbs  of  Sheffield,   and 
""— ' ~ ■"  the  inmates  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from  country  districts. 

There  are  projections  in  the  centre  and   at    either   end,   which   have  a   central   at 
corridor,  and  wards  on  either  hand,  whilst  the  intermediate  parts  are  of  one  room  in  depth, 
and  have  windows  on  both  sides. 

The  lying-in  wards  are  three  in  number,  be  t,  which  forms  part  of 

the  suite,  and  are  placed  in  the  central  part  of  the  main  building. 

There  is  a  newly-erected  detached  infirmary,  consisting  of  two  stories,  and  having  a 
centri  '  '■     idor  with  ward-- on  either  ban  I.     The  c  is  fairly  wide,  but  it  is  perfectly 

closed  in  the  middle  I  the  windows  a!  -  id     a-    well   as    tho  the 

centra!^  lights  in  the  upper  flo  fixed.      There    are   gratings  in  the 

several 

f  wards  i  ■■  .  I  fair  size,  but  not  so  wide  as  20  feet,  and  there  is  a  day  room  for  each 
sex,  and  a  warmii  'king  kitchen  on  the  ground  iloor. 

There  are  wal  :  in  each  ward  with  the  window  so  arranged  that  the  air  pa 

into  the  ward.      There  are  two  fixed  baths  in  the  infirmary  with  hot  and  cold  water,   but 
hot  water  is  not  distributed  over  the  building.      There  .  q  or  hot  water  pipes,  w. 

warm  the  rooms,  and  gratings  at  the  lower  part,  which  admit  the  warm  air. 

Ordinary  cases  are  placed  in  this  building;  and  as  there  are  few,  it  any,  offensive  c 
except  sore  legs,  a  ward  has  not  been   specially  appropriated  to  them.     Cases  of  syphilis 
are  few,  and  the  females  are  placed  in  a  separate  ward. 

There  is  a  building  called  the  old  hospital,  having   very  small  and   ill-ventilated  ro    q  , 
which  lias  been  recently  vacated  by  the  sick,  and  devoted  to  other  purposes,  but  at  pre 
fever  and  small- pox  cases  would  be  placed  there.     It  is  not  adapted  to  such  cases,  and  the 
arrangement  is  only  temporary. 

A  separate  building  is  devoted  to  lunatics,  and,  like  the  old  hospital,  it  has  small  and 
unsatisfactory  wards,  but  there  arc  two  day-rooms  for  each  sex,  and  none  of  this  class 
occupy  the  rooms  by  day  and  night.     There  are  two  padded  rooms. 

Itch  cases  are  rare,  and  are  placed  in  the  sick  vagrant  wards. 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  this- workhouse,  although  new,  ami  in  many  respects  excellent, 
has  need  of  further  accommodation  for  the  sick,  and  particularly  in  properly  detached 
wards  for  fever,  small-pox,  syphilis,  and  itch  cases. 

The  yards  are  good  and  asphalted  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  but  not  with  racks.  There  are  palliasses  and  flock  beds,  and 
the  quilts  are  woollen,  of  a  greenish  colour.  There  is  au  abundance  of  arm-chairs,  also 
night-stools,  screens,  tables,  and  tin  bowls  for  washing. 

There  are  cupboards  in  the  lower  rooms.  Books,  prints,  illustrated  periodicals,  and 
books  are  supplied.     Large  water  cushions,  waterproof  sheeting,  but  not  with  funnels,  is 

provided, 
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provided,  but  it  is  not  used  for  the  lying-in  beds.  There  is  not  a  rocking  chair.  There  arc 
fixed  lavatories  and  baths,  as  also  pottery  basins  and  roller  towels,  and  there  are  separate 
urinals  to  each  bed.     Gas  is  supplied  to  the  wards. 

The  ventilation  is  effected  in  the  infirmary  by  air  gratings  in  the  outside  wall,  and  laro-e 
openings  covered  with  perforated  zinc  leading  from  the  corridors,  in  addition  to  the  oratin^s 
for  the  admission  of  warm  air,  but  as  there  is  not  sufficient  motion  of  the  air  in  the  corridors 
there  is  not  so  much  freshness  in  the  wards  as  might  be  obtained.  There  are  two  very 
large  Watson's  syphons  in  the  roof,  which  open  between  the  skylights  in  the  upper  cor- 
ridor, but  their  influence  is  not  great 

The  gratings  in  the  outer  walls  are  too  much  defended  on  the  inner  side,  and  in  "-eneral 
more  movement  of  the  air,  both  in  the  wards  and  the  corridors,  is  desirable". 

The  ventilation  in  the  old  hospital  need  not  be  referred  to,  as  the  sick  are  not  placed 
there,  but  if  fever  cases  continue  to  be  treated  there  it  should  be  improved.  That  of  the 
lunacy  wards  has  been  greatly  improved  by  placing  air  bricks  in  every  ward. 

There  are  two  female  nurses  for  the  hospital,  two  superintendents  (man  and  wife) 
for  the  imbeciles,  and  one  for  the  lying-in  ward,  to  act  as  midwife.  There  are  about 
60  cases  on  the  medical  officer's  books,  including  a  few  of  the  imbeciles ;  and  the  female 
nurse  in  the  hospital  appears  to  have  too  much  to  do.  They  all  administer  each  dose  of 
medicines  and  stimulants.     There  is  not  a  paid  night  nurse. 

We  did  not  see  the  medical  officer,  but  learnt  that  thrice  a  week  he  devotes  about  four 
hours,  and  goes  through  every  part  of  the  workhouse,  whilst  on  other  days  he  attends  and 
devotes  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  daily.   His  salary  is  90  I.,  and  he  finds  the  drugs. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  size  of  each  ward,  with  the  number  of  beds  which  are 
and  should  should  be  placed  therein. 


Ecelesall  Bierlow 
Union  Workhouse. 


4th  March  186/ 


Number  of  inmates  on  this  day    - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only    - 


Adults. 


319 

81 
11 


Children. 


119 
10 


Total. 


338 
91 
11 
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umber  or  Designation 
of  Ward. 


Class  of  Cases  in 
the  Ward. 


On  what  Floor. 


External 

Windows  on 

both  sides, 

or  not. 


Length. 


Breadth.,  Height. 


Number  of 

Total 

Total 

Beds. 

•B 

Cubical 

Superficial 

■a 

■    aS 

Feet. 

Feet. 

PQ 

-4 

2." 

bfl 

3    O 

a 

o  S 

09 

an 

a  o 

s  = 

■J.     -     M 

6.(8* 


n's  convalescent   - 

n's  ward  for  bad  cases  - 

le  nurse's  sitting-room  - 

is'  convalescent  ward     - 

h-rooni  and  lavatory  for 

sales. 

n's  sick  ward 

nale  nurse's  sitting-room 

nale  ward  for  bad  cases  - 

imen's  convalescent  ward 

Is'  convalescent  ward    - 

th  and  lavatory  for  wo- 

nen. 

illery    - 

chen    . 

rridor  - 

rough  corridor 

:n's  sick  ward 

rse's  bed-room 

ys'  ward        - 

m's  sick  ward 

>re  closet       - 

jmen's  sick  ward    - 

rls'  ward 

irse's  bed-room 

omen's  sick  ward    - 

rridor  - 


Convalescent 
Serious  cases 

Convalescent 


Ordinary  sick  cases 

Serious  cases 
Convalescent 
-     ditto     - 


Ground  floor  • 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 


Ordinary  sick  - 

Ordinary  sick  - 

-  ditto     - 

Ordinary  sick  - 

-  ditto     - 

Ordinary  sick  - 


-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 
First  floor 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 


On  two  sides  - 
On  one  side    - 

-  ditto 

On  two  sides  - 
On  one  side    ■ 

-  ditto 
•     ditto 

-  ditto 

On  two  sides  ■ 

-  ditto 

On  one  side  ■ 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 


On  two  sides  - 
On  one  side  - 
On  two  sides  - 
On  one  side    • 

On  one  side  - 
On  two  sides  • 
On  one  side  ■ 
On  two  sides  • 


Ft.  in. 

27     0 

14     0 

12     0 

21     0 

7  10 

25     0 

12     0 

14     0 

27     0 

21     0 

7  10 

8  11 

15    0 

6     5 

6     5 

41     9 

12     0 

!     21     0 

j     33     7 

b     3 

'    33    7 

21     0 

,     12     0 

41     9 

;  130     0 

1 

Ft.  in. 

19  0  . 

19  0        11 

19  0  i 

21  0 

19  0  ' 


19  0 

19  0 

19  0 

19  0 

21  0 

19  0 

19  0 

19  0 

130  0 

50  5 
19 
19 


0 
0 

21     0 
19     0 


10 

19 
21 
19 


19     0 
6     5 


11. 

in. 

11 

9 

11 

9 

12 

2 

11 

10 

11 

10 

11 

10 

11 

9 

11 

10 

11 

10 

11 

10 

11 

10 

11 

10 

11 

10 

12 

2 

12 

2 

U 

0 

9 

8 

14  0 

9  8 

14  0 

14  0 

9  8 


6,028 
3,121 
■J. 771 
5,213 
1,762 

5,620 
2,679 
3,127 
6,070 
5,218 
1,762 

2,000 
3,372 

10,149 
3,943 

11,120 
2.234 
(..174 
8,433 
619 
8,933 
6,174 
2,234 


14  0  11,126 

9  6   7,92  4 


513 
266 
228 
411 
148 

475 
228 
266 
513 
441 
148 

169 
285 
H34 
324 
794 
228 
441 
638 
64 
638 
441 
228 
793 
834 


5 
8 

10 


16 

1 

8 

12 

12 
8 
1 

ie 


4 

6or7~ 

4 


13  or  14 

6  or  7 
10 

10 
6 

13  or  14 


(signed)         Edicard  Smith. 
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Ecclesall  Bierlow 
I'nion  Workhouse. 
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Extract  from  Report  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith  after  a  Visit  on  the  17th  January  1866. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement? 
Yes. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient? 

Yes  ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  certain  wards  should  be  set  apart  for  syphilitic,  itch, 
and  fever  cases. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state? 
Yes,  but  they  are  rarely  used. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient?     Are  the  arrange- 
ments for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution   of   the   Guardians 
under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed  ? 
Yes. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ?  Do  any  of  their  answers 
to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  propriety  of  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioners? 

Very  rarely.  I  have  called  their  attention  to  this.  Only  two  entries  have  been 
made  since  my  last  visit. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 
I  believe  so. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit? 

The  new  infirmary  and  the  new  schools  have  been  opened  since  my  last  visit.  They 
are  both  excellent  buildings. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

1  have  made  the  following  entry  in  the  visitors'  book,  and  I  think  that  the  Board 
might  call  attention  to  it  generally  with  advantage : — 

"  I  have  visited  and  inspected  the  workhouse  to-day,  and  have  found  the  con- 
dition generally  satisfactory. 

"  I  desire,  however,  to  offer  some  suggestions,  and  trust  that  the  Guardians  will 
give  them  their  attention. 

"  1.  Mattrasses  of  some  kind  should  be  provided  for  all  the  beds.  With  a  thin 
chaff  bed  the  occupant  is  not  protected  from  the  boards  beneath,  and  when  laths 
are  used  the  sharp  edges  are  felt. 

"  2.  The  laundry  and  wash-house  are  far  too  small  for  so  large  a  workhouse. 

"  3.  Certain  wards  should  be  set  apart  as  syphilitic,  itch,  and  fever  wards. 

"  4.  The  ventilation  of  the  lying-in  ward  is  very  defective,  and  ventilators  are 
required  in  6ome  of  the  imbecile  wards. 

"  5.  Many  girls  dislike  and  leave  suet  pudding,  and  some  boys  dislike  and 
leave  rice  pudding.  Vinegar  should  be  added  to  the  dip,  and  allspice  added  to 
the  rice  pudding.  It  is  also  very  desirable  that  bread  should  be  given  with 
pudding,  and  the  pudding  given  in  less  quantity,  so  that  those  who  cannot  eat 
the  pudding  may  still  have  some  food. 

"  6.  The  general  health  of  the  boys  is  not  so  good  as  I  think  it  ought  to  be, 
and  1  desire  to  commend  this  observation  to  the  consideration  of  the  medical 
officer. 

"  7.  The  visiting  committee  appear  to  meet  very  rarely. 

"  Edward  Smith, 
"17  January  1866.  "  Inspector  of  Poor  Law." 

(signed)         Edward  Smith, 
20  January  1866  Poor  Law  Inspector. 
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EDMONTON  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 


Mr.  Weale  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  11th  March  1867.  .  Edmonton 

It  is  situated  in  the  open  country,  and  although  the  neighbourhood  is  somewhat  flat,  the  "      orkhouse. 

site  is  healthful. 

The  sick  are  placed  in  buildings  quite  apart  from  the  body  of  the  workhouse. 

There  is  an  infirmary,  having  the  surgery,  nurses'  apartments,  and  staircases  in  the 
centre,  and  on  either  hand  are  two  large  wards,  on  two  storeys,  devoted  to  the  male  and 
female  sick  respectively. 

This  building  has  been  enlarged  at  both  ends  within  a  few  years,  and  an  additional 
ward  has  been  added,  which  makes  one  ward  with  the  old  building  by  means  of  a  very 
large  and  lofty  doorway.  Each  of  these  wards  holds  19  beds.  There  are  windows  on 
both  sides,  and  the  wards  are  lofty,  but  narrow.  The  size  and  arrangements  of  the 
different  wards  are  alike. 

There  is  also  a  detached  infectious  building  on  either  side  of  the  infirmary  for  the  two 
sexes.  In  this  there  are  two  rooms  devoted  to  small-pox  and  fever  cases  respectively, 
with  windows  on  two  sides.  The  upper  wards  are  very  light,  airy,  and  cheerful.  On 
one  side  there  is  a  small  ward  for  venereal  cases,  and  on  the  other  a  nurse's  ward  on  the 
female  side,  and  a  ward  on  the  male  side  for  bad  leg  and  offensive  cases. 

The  lying-in  ward  is  a  one-storied  room  built  into  the  roof,  and  forming  one  of  a  row 
of  low  buildings  which  are  placed  between  the  infirmary  and  the  main  building,  and 
although  the  room  is  not  a  very  good  one,  its  situation  is  convenient  for  the  medical  officer 
and  nurses. 

The  venereal  and  bad  leg  wards  have  a  window  on  one  side  only,  but  the  lying-in  ward 
has  windows  on  two  sides. 

There  are  no  water-closets  within  the  infirmary  on  the  ground  floor,  but  they  are 
placed  in  the  yard.  There  are  two  closets  with  cross  draughts  on  the  upper  floor.  There 
is  one  fixed  bath  and  two  movable  baths  in  the  infirmary. 

There  are  iron  bedsteads,  with  sacking  chiefly,  and  flock  beds.  The  counterpanes  are 
of  wool  on  the  men's,  and  of  cotton  on  the  women's  side.  There  are  chairs,  but  in  greater 
number  on  the  women's  side  ;  benches  with  and  without  backs ;  tables,  little  stools,  and 
stool  trays  for  lockers,  screens,  slippers,  flannel  bed  jackets  for  the  women,  water  beds, 
mackintosh  sheeting,  but  not  with  tubes ;  blinds,  written  bed  cards,  separate  urinals,  a 
very  small  supply  of  towels,  pottery  wash-hand  basins,  foot  and  chest  warmers,  two  combs 
to  a  ward,  small  washing-up  places,  pottery  plates  and  tin  mugs,  and  bedsteads  with  racks 
in  each  ward.  Bed  rests  are  being  made.  There  are  not  prints  (except  on  the  women's 
side),  or  illustrated  periodicals. 

The  ventilation  is  effected  by  air-bricks  in  the  walls,  which  also  lead  to  openings  in  the 
ceilings,  and  also  by  large  louvre  ventilators  over  the  doors.  In  some  of  the  smaller 
wards  there  are  not  any,  and  the  rooms  are  close. 

There  are  two  paid  nurses,  who  have  charge  of  the  male  and  female  sick  and  lunatics 
respectively,  and  have  each  from  50  to  70  of  those  two  classes  under  their  care.  They 
do  not  give  each  dose  of  medicines  and  stimulants.  There  is  not  a  paid  night  nurse. 
Their  salary  is  25  /.  per  year. 

We  had  the  advantage  of  a  conference  with  the  medical  officer.  He,  or  his  qualified 
assistant,  attend  daily  from  two  to  three  hours.  The  salary  is  60  /.  per  year,  and  the 
Guardians  find  all  drugs,  but  he  dispenses.  He  is  not  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement. 
He  can  obtain  all  medical  appliances,  but  is  now  seeking  that  the  Guardians  should  pro- 
vide instruments. 

A  convalescent  ward  on  each  side  is  required,  and  the  beds  are  somewhat  too  close. 
He  is  not  dissatisfied  with  the  classification  of  the  sick,  or  with  the  sanitary  arrangements. 
Cases  of  sickness  are  sent  in  from  without. 

The  following  table  shows  the  size  of  each  ward,  with  the  number  of  beds  which  are, 
and  should  be,  placed  therein. 
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23rd  March  1W37. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day    -         -         -         - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only     -         -         - 

402 
126 
100 

20 
2 
1 

422 

127 

101 

RETURN    OF    SICK    WARDS. 


Number  of 

in 

q 

Beds. 

B 

§  i 

N  umber 

Class  of  Cases 

External  Windows 

Total 

Total 

P 

&T3  « 

On  what 

K 

v  u  to 

or    Designation 

in 

Floor. 

on  both  Sides, 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height 

Cubical 

Superficial 

S3  < 

o 

ha 

I  2  53 

of  Ward. 

the  Ward. 

or  not. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

"5) 
□ 

53 

O    h 

a 

3 

Appro; 
of  Bed 
all  to  b 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

to. 

Infirmary- 

Mule      - 

Ground 

External  both  sides 

ou- 

0 

15 

0 

12 

9 

9,562 

750 

17 

not  any 

2 

14  or  15 

Ditto  - 

ditto    - 

One  pair     - 

-     ditto 

st) 

0 

15 

0 

12 

9 

9,562 

750 

19 

»> 

2 

14  or  15 

■Small-pox 

ditto    - 

Ground 

•     ditto 

21 

0 

15 

0 

11 

0 

3,960 

360 

4 

»» 

- 

Fever     - 

ditto    - 

One  pair     - 

-     ditto 

24 

0 

20 

0 

12 

i) 

6,120 

480 

5 

■j 

- 

Venereal 

ditto    - 

Ground 

One  tide 

13 

0 

12 

0 

y 

0 

1,404 

156 

3 

» 

2 

Itch 

ditt.-    - 

One  pair    - 

Hoth  sides     - 

15 

0 

13 

0 

9 

0 

1,755 

195 

4 

n 

3 

Bad  leg  - 

ditto    - 

ditto    -     - 

One  side 

16 

0 

16 

0 

10 

0 

2,560 

256 

7 

»» 

4 

Casual    - 

ditto    - 

Ground 

-     ditto 

10 

0 

17 

0 

9 

0 

2,448 

272 

7 

» 

4 

Infirmary 

Female  - 

Ground 

External  both  sides 

50 

0 

15 

0 

12 

9 

9,562 

750 

18 

» 

2 

14  or  15 

Ditto  - 

ditto    - 

One  pair     - 

-     ditto 

50 

0 

15 

0 

12 

9 

9,562 

750 

17 

tt 

2 

14  or  15 

Small-pox 

ditto    - 

Ground 

-     ditto 

21 

0 

.5 

0 

12 

6 

4,500 

360 

6 

» 

- 

Fever     - 

ditto    - 

One  pair     - 

-     ditto 

24 

0 

15 

(1 

14 

0 

5,040 

360 

6 

jt 

- 

Venereal 

ditto     - 

Ground 

One  side 

18 

0 

12 

0 

9 

0 

1,404 

156 

3 

„ 

2 

Itch 

ditto    - 

One  pair     • 

-     ditto 

15 

0 

13 

0 

9 

0 

1,755 

195 

3 

» 

3 

Lving-in 

ditto    - 

Ground 

-     ditto 

20 

0 

14 

6 

11 

0 

3,390 

290 

5 

n 

3  or  4 

(signed)         Edward  Smith. 


Edmonton  Extract  from  Report  of  Robert  li'eale,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the  6th  March  1867. 

Union  Workhouse. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  tcthe  wants  of  the  union  in  respect  of  size  and 

internal  arrangemenl  ? 

The  two  house?  at  Edmonton  and  Enfield  are  so ;  the  latter  is  the  school  for 
children. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient? 

Yrs,  in  the  Enfield  workhouse;  no  case  of  bed-sore  in  the  workhouse.     In  my 
opinion  it  is  sufficient  in  the  Edmonton  workhouse.    Dr.  Smith  is  to  visit  this  work- 
house with  me  on  Monday,  and  he  will  report  his  opinion  on  this  point.     Tin  i 
only  one  case  of  bed-sore  in  the  Kdinonton  workhouse,   a  female  who  is  paralysed. 
and  been  bedridden  for  a  year  ;  she  is  getting  better. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 
Yes. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient? 
Yes. 

Are  the  arrangements  for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution 
of  the  Guardians  under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  sect.  5,  duly  observed? 
Vagrants  are  relieved  and  employed. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ;  do  any  of  their  answers 
to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  propriety  of  -any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 

The  workhouse  at  Edmonton  is  visited  once  a  month ;  there  are  no  remarks 
calling  for  the  interference  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  The  school  at  Enfield  is 
regularly  visited  ;  there  are  no  remarks  calling  for  the  interference  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board. 

Has 
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Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit? 
Yes. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit  ? 

The  number  of  inmates  in  the  Edmonton  workhouse  is  413,  in  the  correspond- 
ing week  last  year  the  number  was  396.  The  number  of  inmates  at  the  school 
workhouse  at  Enfield  is  211,  in  the  corresponding  week  last  year  the  number  was 
189. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,   and  points   (if  any)   upon 
which  it  is  susreested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 
No  remark. 

(signed)         Robert  IVeale, 
6  March  1867.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


Edmonton 
Union  Workhouse. 


FAREHAM  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 


Mr.  Hawley  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  16th  September  1866,  and  subsequently 
conversed  with  the  medical  officer. 

It  is  one  of  the  smaller  country  workhouses  in  which  the  general  sick  are  treated  in 
the  body  of  the  workhouse,  whilst  there  are  small  and  not  satisfactory  wards  for  fever  and 
other  infectious  cases  in  detached  buildings.  There  are  a  few  lunatics  and  imbeciles 
placed  in  separate  wards.  Itch  cases  are  placed  in  an  infectious  ward,  and  bad-leg  cases 
are  warded  together.  The  rooms  are  generally  somewhat  low  and  narrow,  but  have 
external  windows  on  both  sides.  There  are  not  any  day  rooms  for  the  sick,  neither  are 
there  water-closets  in  the  sick  wards.  The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  with  sacking,  and  are 
usually  2  ft.  4  in.  in  width,  except  in  the  lying-in  ward.  The  beds  are  chiefly  of  feathers, 
but  some  are  of  oat  chaff,  and  are  fairly  full.  The  bed  covers  are  woollen,  and  there  are 
two  thick  blankets  in  winter.  There  are  also  some  chairs,  cupboards  for  the  crockery  and 
utensils,  benches  with  a  few  cushions,  short  forms  or  stools,  night-chairs,  some  looking 
glasses,  four  towels  with  pottery  basins  and  soap  bowls,  soap,  books,  illustrated  periodicale, 
and  a  few  prints  in  the  several  wards.  Fixed  and  portable  baths,  waterproof  sheeting, 
and  other  medical  appliances  are  provided.  Small  enamelled  iron  basins  are  provided  for 
the  food,  and  are  very  cleanly. 

The  special  system  of  ventilation  is  that  of  Sir  John  Walsl  n's  tubes,  but  there  are  air 
brick 'ventilators  in  the  walls,  and  perforated  zinc  in  the  ceding  of  many  of  the  wards. 
The  ventilation  of  the  infectious  wards  requires  improvement,  but  no  fever  or  small- p  >k 
case  has  been  admitted  during  the  past  two  years. 

There  is  a  paid  nurse,  who  is  said  to  be  a  most  efficient  person. 

The  medical  officer  has  also  charge  of  a  district,  and  does  not  know  the  salary  attached 
to  the  workhouse  duty  alone.  He  attends  daily,  and  spends  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at 
each  visit.  There  are  also  a  few  night  visits  required,  and  about  six  midwifery  case-  are 
attended  in  the  year.  He  provides  all  drugs,  and  does  not  think  that  any  material  advan- 
tage woidd  result  from  any  other  arrangement  for  the  workhouse  alone.  He  thiuks  1 
the  salary  and  emoluments  should  be  increased.  Two  new  separate  infectious  wards  are 
required,  but  otherwise  he  is  quite  satisfied  with  the  existing  accommodation,  the  nursing 
and  saiutary  arrangements  for  ihe  sick.  The  cases  do  well,  as  well  as  in  any  private 
houses  or  hospitals.  The  Guardians  readily  provide  all  extra  diets  and  medical  appliances, 
and  he  proposes  to  recommend  the  purchase  of  a  new  water-mattrass. 

The  following  table  shows  the  dimensions  of  the  ward,  with  the  number  of  beds  which 
are  and  should  be  placed  in  them. 


Fareham 
Union  Workhouse. 
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Cth   October   1806. 


Number  of  inmates  on  this  day    - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only 


Adults.  Children. 


89 

7-2* 

0 


39 


Total. 


G 


*  A II  the  men  and  women 
oyer  60  on  for  beer,  tobacco, 
and  snuff.  The  number  in- 
cludes a  few  young  men.  tem- 
porarily disabled. 


RETURN     OF     SICK     WARDS. 


Number  or  Designation 
of  Ward. 


Class  of  Cases  in 
the  Ward. 


On  what  Floor. 


External 

Windows  on 

both  Sides, 

or  not. 


lien's  sick,  No.  1     - 
.,      sick,  No.  2      - 

infirm     - 

,,      infectious 

Women's  sick  - 

lying-in      - 
,,        infirm 
„        infectious,  No.  1 
„       infectious,  No.  2 


Various     - 
Chronic     - 
Infirm 
Infectious  • 
Various 
Lying- in    - 
Infirm 
Infectious  - 
-     ditto     - 


Second  - 
ditto     - 

First  - 
ditto  - 
ditto    - 

Second  - 
ditto    - 

Ground  - 
ditto     - 


Both 
ditto 
ditto 

One 

Both 
ditto 

One 
ditto 
ditto 


Length. 


Breadth. 


Height. 


Total 

Cubical 

Feet 


Total 

Superficial 

Feet. 


Ft.    in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft.  in. 

48    9 

16 

0 

8     3 

20     9 

17 

0 

8     3 

20     9 

17 

0 

9     0 

21     0 

10 

0 

7     6 

20     9 

17 

0 

9    0 

20     9 

17 

0 

8    3 

27     6 

15 

0 

8     6 

12     0 

10 

0 

11     3 

12     0 

10 

0 

11     3 

7,736 
2,910 
3,174 
1,575 
3,174 
2,910 
3,506 
1,350 
1,350 


-2   g 


Number 

.   1 
£   1 

of  Beds. 

03 

3. 

& 

"8 1 

e  2 

o 

PQ 

So 

1* 

to 

Hi) 

■§£ 

■a 

a 

S 

O    v. 

s 

IT. 

<A& 

Z 

a  Sen 

-23  3 

<"s3 


816 
352 
352 
210 
352 
352 
412 
120 
120 


15 

2 

8 

- 

1 

8 

_ 

1 

4 

_ 

1  1 

7 

_ 

1  | 

5 

- 

1 

7 

_ 

1 

2 

- 

1  1 

2 

*" 

1 

11 

5or6 
Jor6 
none 
5  or  6 

3 

6 


(signed)         Edward  Smith. 


Fareham 
Union  Workhouse. 


•      Extract  from  Report  of  W.  II.   T.  Hawley,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the 

24th  October  1865. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 
Yes. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 
Yes. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 

Yes. 
Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient  ? 

Yes. 

Are  the  arrangements  for  Betting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution  of 
the  Guardians  under  5  &  6  Vict.,  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed  ? 

The  able-bodied  vagrants,  though  allowed  bread  for  supper,  have  not  been  set  to 
work.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Guardians  to  this  omission  by  a  note  in  the 
visitors'  book. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 
Yes. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in   the  workhouse   regulations   suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners? 

There  are  no  reports  of  the  visiting  committee  which  require  remark. 
Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since   your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  ? 

None.     There  are  six  persons  of  unsound  mind  in  the  workhouse,  all  of  whom  are 
quiet  and  harmless. 
Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 
Yes.     Number  this  day,  138. 

Has 
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Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit  ? 

There  is  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  inmates  since  my  last  visit. 


Number  at  my  last  visit 
Number  this  day   - 


Decrease 


151 
138 

13 


Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians? 
None. 

(signed)         W.  H.  T.  Hawley, 
24  October  1865.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


GRANTHAM  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 


Fareham 
Union  Workhouse. 


Mr.  Farnall  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  the  21st  February  1867. 

It  is  situate  on  a  healthful  site,  very  near  to  the  town  of  Grantham,  and  was  built  soon 
after  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Act.  It  is  constructed  upon  the  radiating  plan,  with 
narrow  rooms,  lighted  on  both  sides  by  windows,  which  open  in  one  piece  on  a  central 
pin. 

The  ordinary  sick  wards  are  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  and  consist  of  one  for  women, 
one  for  girls,  and  one  for  men,  besides  the  lying-in  ward. 

The  general  plan  is  that  of  the  body  of  the  workhouse  in  general,  viz.,  narrow  rooms, 
with  beds  on  either  hand,  and  a  gangway  clown  the  centre. 

The  lying-in  ward  is  also  used  by  imbecile  women  and  by  children ;  but  there  are  two 
small  rooms,  or,  properly  speaking,  wooden  boxes,  in  which  the  women  are  delivered, 
and  in  which  they  remain  for  a  certain  period  afterwards. 

There  is  a  separate  two-storied  building  for  infectious  cases  in  the  garden,  with  itch 
ward,  kitchen,  and  two  other  wards  on  the  ground  floor,  and  four  sleeping  rooms  on  the 
first  floor ;  but  as  there  are  no  means  of  separating  the  sexes,  it  is  now  exclusively  devoted 
to  men.  At  the  present  time  there  are  no  infectious  cases  in  it,  and  the  inmates  are  such 
as  recpiire  separation  from  the  general  sick.     The  floors  are  of  brick  or  plaster. 

There  are  also  three  low  one-storied  buildings  used  for  itch,  syphilis,  and  offensive  cases 
among  women  ;  but  some  of  the  latter  class  are  retained  in  the  ordinary  wards. 

The  general  arrangements  are  not  satisfactory,  and  it  would  be  much  better  to  build 
new  sick  wards  in  which  all  the  sick  cases  could  be  placed  together,  and  proper  infectious 
and  separation  wards  should  be  provided  for  both  sexes. 

There  are  water-closets  in  the  several  rooms,  or  on  the  several  floors,  except  in  the 
one-storied  rooms,  but  the  window  allows  the  air  to  enter  the  rooms.  There  are  also 
sinks,  which,  with  bowls,  are  used  as  lavatories  ;  but  bowls  and  towels  are  taken  into  all 
the  sick  wards. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  and  without  racks,  with  beds  of  straw  placed  upon  cocoa-fibre 
matting.  The  counterpanes  are  of  cotton,  ami  are  old-looking.  There  are  arm-chairs, 
tables,  a  few  cupboards,  nightstools,  bowls,  books,  a  few  illustrated  periodicals,  and  clock, 
but  there  are  not  any  prints.  Mackintosh  sheeting  and  air-beds  have  just  been  obtained. 
There  are  not  any  air-cushions.  Two  portable  baths  have  recently  been  obtained,  but 
there  are  none  for  the  sick. 

The  ventilation  is  effected  by  openings,  with  shutters  or  large  sheets  of  perforated  zinc, 
placed  over  the  doors  in  the  gangways,  and  by  ventilators  in  the  ceiling,  covered  with 
perforated  zinc,  and  communicating  with  the  outer  air  bv  air-bricks. 

In  the  separated  buildings  there  is  a  small  ventilator,  with  a  shutter  over  each  door. 

In  general  the  ventilation  is  defective,  and  in  the  men's  ward  the  defect  is  further 
increased  by  the  use  of  a  stove  which  emits  sulphureous  odours,  in  no  ward  was  the  air 
fresh,  and  the  boxes  in  the  lying-in  ward  are  really  without  ventilation. 

There  is  one  paid  nurse,  who  has  charge  of  all  the  patients  in  the  four  separate  sets  of 
wards,  amounting  to  between  30  and  40;  ami  although  the  medical  officer  is  regarded  as 
the  accoucheur,  the  nurse  really  attends  the  lying-in  cases.  It  is  clear  that  she  cannot 
well  discharge  all  her  duties,  but  she  generally  gives  each  dose  of  stimulants,  whilst  the 
pauper  nurses  give  the  doses  of  medicines.  There  is  not  a  paid  night  nurse.  Should  all 
the  sick  wards  be  consolidated.,  and  proper  infectious  and  separation  wards  be  established, 
she  would  discharge  her  duties  more  easily  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  an  assistant  should  be 
appointed. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  size  of  each  ward,  with  the  number  of  beds  which  are, 
and  should  be,  placed  therein. 


Grantham 
Union  Workhouse. 


M 
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1st  March  1»66. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day     .... 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only      ... 

89 
23 
10 

5G 

10 

6 

145 
33 
1G 

RETURN     OF     SICK     WARDS 

Number 

or  Designation 

of  Ward. 


Ferer  Hospital : 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Class  of  Cases  in 
the  Ward. 


On  what  Floor. 


External 

Windows 

on  both  Sides, 

or  not. 


Length. 


Total 

Breadth.  Height.   Cubical 
Feet. 


Number  of 

Beds. 

Total 

. 

mS 

Superficial 

T3 

G 

n 

"2 -3 

Feet. 

■ 

■b  is 

a 

Z'*Z 

m 

a* 

s 


s 
a 

z 


Itch- 

l 
Both      ordinary 
cases  and   in- 
fectious. 


Sick  Rooms  in  the  Workhouse  : 
Women's  sick  room 


Lying-in  rooms,  No 
"        v-° 
Men's  sick  room 


All  rases  except 
infectious  and 
confinements. 

'Confinements    - 

All  cases  except 
infectious. 


Ground  floor  - 
f-     ditto 

-     dit'o 
'  ^ecoud  floor  - 
|  -     ditto 
I-     ditto 


Third  floor    - 


(-    ditto 

-     ditto 
[-    ditto 

Second  floor 


One  side  only 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 
Both  sides 
One  side  only 
Both  sides 


Both  sides 


One  side  only 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 
Both  sides 


/••/.   in. 

Ft.  in. 

Ft.  in. 

11     2 

12     2 

9     4 

1,608 

172J 

- 

2 

12      1 

10     8 

9     4 

1 ,203 

129 

2 

- 

14     2 

12     2 

9     4 

1,008 

172J 

3 

- 

14     2 

12     2 

9     4 

1,608 

1  72  ', 

3 

- 

12     1 

10    8 

9     4 

1,203 

129 

2 

- 

14     8 

12     2 

9    a 

1,608 

172  J 

3 

— 

24     0 

17     8 

8     8 

3,6  74  J 

424 

8 

- 

6  11 

6  10 

8     8 

409} 

47} 

1 

8     2 

7     2 

8     8 

507 

58$ 

1 

- 

16     1 

17     9 

8     8 

2,461 

285j 

5 

_ 

31  10 

16  10 

8     6 

4,554  J 

53o§ 

12 

1 

stov 


• 


signed)         Edward  Smith 


Grantham  Extract  from  Repoi:t  of  H.  B.  Fornall,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the  8th  February  1867. 

Onion  Workhouse. 


Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 

Generally  it  is;  but  the  accommodation  for  men  has  lately  proved  inadequate,  so 
much  so  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  take  lodgings  for  some  aged  men  in  the 
town  of  Grantham.  I  found  the  men's  ward  much  overcrowded  to-day,  while  the 
women's  wards  are  in  some  instances  unoccupied.  There  are  64  aged  and  infirm  men 
in  the  house,  and  only  26  aged  and  infirm  women.  Some  old  men  sleep  in  wards 
under  the  wall  of  their  yard,  which  must  have  originally  been  intended  for  workshops ; 
these  rooms  arc  damp,  and  have  brick  floors.  Two  of  the  bedrooms  intended  for  boys 
arc  occupied  by  old  men.  The  lavatories  and  privies  of  the  Inns  and  girls  are  very 
imperfect.  The  lying-in  wards  (here  called  boxes)  are  wholly  unfit  for  the  purpose; 
they  are  small  closets,  with  a  window.  The  itch  and  syphilitic  wards  for  women  are 
unfit  to  be  slept  in  ;  they  are  mere  sheds,  under  the  boundary  wall  of  the  women's 
yard  ;  they  are  damp,  and  have  brick  floors. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient? 

There  are  detached  wards  for  male  and  fever  and  infectious  cases;  these  wards 
are  used  as  ordinary  sick  wards ;  they  are  close  to,  and  are  partially  imbedded  in,  the 
bank  of  the  railway  station,  so  that  all  day  and  night  the  incessant  noise  of  the  trains 
is  most  trying  to  the  sick.  There  is  one  paid  nurse,  but  there  should  be  two  at  the 
least.  There  is  a  want  of  easy  chairs,  of  mackintosh  sheets,  of  bed  rests,  and  dressing 
gowns.  There  are  no  hot-water  ta]>s  in  the  sick  wards,  nor  bathrooms.  The 
Guardians  find  cod-liver  oil  and  quinine.  There  is  a  want  of  amusing  books  for  the 
sick  and  aged.     Many  of  the  bedrooms  are  badly  ventilated. 


Arc  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 
Yes,  but  they  are  not  good  wards. 


Are 
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Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient  ?  Grantham 

Yes,  but  they  are  scarcely  sufficient.  Union  Workhome. 

Are  the  arrangements  for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution  of 
the  Guardians,  under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  o,  duly  observed  ? 
There  is  no  measured  task  of  work. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 
Yes. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 
No. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  ? 

"  5  March  1866. 
"  Visited,  pursuant  to  the  statute,  the  workhouse,  and  examined  the  inmates  classi- 
fied   as  lunatics  and  idiots,  and  found  them  quiet  and  in  a  satisfactory  state.     The 
house  is  very  clean  and  well  ventilated. 

(signed)         "  Robert  Nairne,  M.  D., 

"  Commissioner  in  Lunacy." 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 

My  first  visit.  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  whether  the  maximum  number  of 
inmates  for  each  room  in  this  workhouse  has  been  fixed  by  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit? 
My  first  visit. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

I  find  that  many  of  the  dormitories  of  the  workhouses  in  this  district  (on  the  men's 
side)  are  much  crowded,  and  that  the  women's  dormitories  are  not  more  than  half 
filled  ;  thus  the  maximum  accommodation  of  a  house  is  maintained,  although  some  of 
the  dormitories  are  injuriously  full.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
but  fixing  the  maximum  of  each  room  in  each  workhouse. 

(signed)  //.  B.  Farnall, 

11  February  1807.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


HATFIELD  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 


Me.  Weale  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  the  11th  March  1867.  Hatfield 

It  is  one  of  the  old  Gilbert's  workhouses,  and  is  constructed  on  the  plan  of  a  private 
house. 

The  women's  sick  wards  are  placed  in  a  separate  building,  and  have  been  very  recently 
enlarged.  They  are  of  two  stories,  and  the  upper  one  is  built  quite  into  the  roof.  The 
new  rooms  are  four  in  number,  providing  two  small  wards  for  the  sick,  and  two  nurses' 
rooms.  All  the  rooms,  both  new  and  old,  are  very  low  ;  and  in  one  of  the  new  there  is 
a  curious  arrangement  of  two  fire-places,  only  one  of  which  can  be  used  at  a  time. 

One  of  the  old  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  will  in  future  be  used  for  itch  cases. 

There  are  no  waterclosets,  fixed  baths,  or  lavatories  in  these  wards,  whether  new  or  old  ; 
and  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  new  wards  have  been  built  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board  having  been  sought.  There  are  windows  on  one  side  only,  and  the 
building  is  placed  upon  the  edge  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  Guardians. 

On  the  men's  side  there  are  some  one-storied  rooms  with  brick  floors,  in  which  the  aged 
and  the  sick  are  placed.  They  are  quite  open  to  the  roo.f,  and  are  thatched.  There  are 
windows  on  one  side  only. 

There  are  also  two  wards  at  the  end  of  this  row  of  buildings,  but  cut  off  from  the  other 
by  a  separate  yard,  in  which  fever  and  small-pox  cases  of  both  sexes  may  be  received;  but 
the  number  of  such  cases  is  extremely  small,  probably  not  more  than  one  fever  case  in 
five  years. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  and  are  capable  of  being  turned  up,  and  some   have  racks. 
There  is  some  furniture,  as  chairs,  tables,  nip  lit-.- tools,  &c     They  wash  in  tin  basins,  and 
4.  M  2 
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Hatfield 
Union  Workhouse. 
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take  their  food   from  trenchers   or 
Waterproof  sheeting  with  or  without 


tin   plates.     There  are   no  water-beds,  air-cushions, 
unnels,  or  bed  racks. 
The  new  wards  are  built  without  any  ventilatory  bul  there  is  a  ventilator  in  one  of  the 
old  wards. 

There  is  a  paid  nurse,  who  gives  each  dose  of  medicines  and  stimulants,  and  has  charge 

of  all  the  sick. 

I  had  not  the  advantage  of  conferring  with  the  medical  officer,  but  I  learnt  that  ho 
attends  daily  and  provides  all  medicines.  His  salary  is  30/.  per  year,  but  in  the  districts 
the  district  medical  officers  are  paid  per  case  (not  to  extend  beyond  three  months),  the 
amount  being  8  «.  in  the  town  and  lOi.  in  the  country. 

It  is  nut  worth  the  trouble  to  seriously  examine  this  workhouse  as  a  place  for  the 
treatment  of  the  sick.  The  whole  workhouse  must  DO  doubt  be  taken  down,  and  new  and 
properly  constructed  sick  waul-  should  be  provided  for  the  different  classes  of  sick. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  size  of  each  ward,  with  the  number  of  beds  which  are 
and  should  be  placed  therein. 


'48th  March  1807. 


Number  of  inmates  on  this  day 

Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 

Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only 


Adults. 


52 
25 
18 


Children. 


1 


Totm 


08 
26 

18 


RETURN      OF      SICK     WARDS. 


Number  or  Designation      Class  of  Cases  in 


of  Ward. 


the  Ward. 


On  what  Floor. 


Men's  eick  ward    - 

Men's  infirm  ward 
Women's  sick  ward 

Ditto         -        -        - 

Ditto  - 

Women's  new  sick  ward 

Ditto     -     -     ditto      - 


Blind,  paralytic, 
lame,  rheumatic. 

Infirm 

Blind  and  infirm 

-  -     ditto 

-  -     ditto 


External 

Windows  on 

both  Sides, 

or  not. 


Length. 


Ground  floor 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 
First  floor 

-  ditto 
Ground  floor  - 
First  floor 


On  one  side  - 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

One  side  and 
one  end. 


Ft.  in. 

22  3 

1G  0 

13  9 

14  0 
14  0 
17  0 
17  0 


Breadth.     Height. 


Ft.  in. 

14  9 

14  9 

13  0 

13  0 

13  0 

13  0 

13  0 


Ft.  in. 

9  G 

9  G 

8  0 

G  0 

G  0 

7  0 

8  0 


Total 

Total 

Cubical 

Superficial 

Feet. 

Feet. 

3,1  IB 

328 

2,242 

236 

1,430 

179 

1,131 

188 

1,092 
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1,547 

221 

1,768 

221 
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(signed)         Edward  Smith. 


Extract  from  Report  of  Robert  Weak,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the  11th  March  1867. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 

It  is,  as  I  have  for  many  years  reported,  a  very  inconvenient  and  ill-constructed 
place  ;  and  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  in  their  reports,  have  spoken  of  it  as  such, 
and  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  has  taken  place  between  the  Poor  Law  Board 
and  the  Guardians  on  the  subject.     (See  copy  of  my  report  to  Guardians,  annexed.) 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient? 

The  ] iid vision  for  the  male  sick  is  not  what  it  should  be.  The  Guardians  are  con- 
templating some  improvements, — see  my  report  to  the  Guardians.  The  female  sick 
wards  are  improved  by  the  erection  of  new  wards,  the  plans  for  which  were  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  Poor  Law  Board.  I  believe  the  accommodation  now  provided  will  be 
sufficient,     The  infectious  wards  have  been  found  sufficient. 

Are 
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Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ?  Hatfield 

Yes.  Union  Workhouee. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient  ? 
Yes. 

Are  the  arrangements  for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution 
of  the  Guardians,  under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed  ? 
Vagrants  are  relieved  and  employed. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 
Yes. 

Do  any  of  their  answers   to  the  queries   in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the 
propriety  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners? 

There  are  no  remarks  calling  for  the  interference  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

Mr.  Forster,  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  on  the  21st  of  August  last,  visited  and 
reported  the  result  of  his  visit  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  a  correspondence  took 
place  with  the  Guardians  on  the  subject. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 
Yes. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit? 

The  workhouse  is  clean  throughout,  and  in  as  good  order  as  such  a  place  can  be 
kept  in.  There  are  68  inmates  ;  in  the  corresponding  week  last  year  the  number 
was  83. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

In  my  report  of  the  1 6th  of  January  to  the  President,  I  observed  of  this  house, 
"  The  Hatfield  Union  presents  a  very  different  appearance  from  any  other  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  I  have  repeatedly  referred  to  it  in  my  iuspectional  reports.  The  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy  have  frequently  referred  to  this  workhouse  in  terms  deprecatory 
of  its  condition.  The  Guardians,  of  whom  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  is  the  chairman, 
have  replied  to  communications  addressed  to  them  on  the  subject,  that  inasmuch  as 
the  workhouse  resembles  the  general  habitations  of  the  labouring  classes,  thev  believe 
it  to  be  more  agreeable  and  satisfactory  to  the  inmates  than  a  building  of  a  more 
regidar  and  systematised  character.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  there  are  any  able- 
bodied  inmates  in  the'  workhouse,  and  it  is  well  managed.  And  in  answer  to  inqui- 
ries I  have  frequently  made  of  the  inmates,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
opinion  coincides  with  that  of  the  Guardians.  Some  improvements  in  the  female  sick 
ward  are  now  in  progress."  Dr.  E.  Smith  visited  the  sick  wards  with  me  to-day, 
and  he  will  report  on  them.  I  submit  that  the  Poor  Law  Board  should  write  to  the 
Guardians,  and  say  that  I  have  forwarded  to  them  a  copy  of  the  report  I  made  of  my 
inspection  in  the  visitors'  book,  and  request  to  be  favoured  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Guardians  upon  it. 

(signed)         Robert  Weale, 
11  March  1867.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


Hatfield  Union,  11  March  1867. 
I  have  to-day  inspected  the  workhouse,  and  I  found  all  the  wards  clean  and  in  good 
order. 

The  young  men  sit  and  sleep  in  the  same  room,  and  so,  too,  do  some  of  the  infirm  men. 
This  is  very  objectionable,  and  I  wish  the  Guardians  could  find  some  way  of  remedying  it. 
The  room  used  by  the  sick  men  is  not  well  suited  for  its  purpose,  and  1  heard  with  much 
pleasure  from  the  clerk  that  the  Guardians  contemplate  an  improvement  in  this  particular. 
The  new  female  sick  wards  will  be  an  improvement ;  it  is  a  pity  they  were  not  made 
loftier,  and  the  fire-places  in  the  upper  ward  better  arranged. 

When  any  further  alterations  are  made,  I  beg  respectfully  to  submit  that  the  plans 
should  be  sent  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  for  approval.  My  colleague,  Dr.  E.  Smith, 
examined  the  sick  wards  with  me  to-day. 

(signed)         Robert  Weale, 

Poor  Law  Inspector. 
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Extract  from  Report  of  Robert  Weale,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the  26th  June  I860. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement? 

So  far  as  its  size  is  concerned,  it  is ;  but  I  have  often  represented  it  before  as  an  old 
ill-arranged  building. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 

It  is  sufficient,  but  ill-constructed.  1  have  made  the  following  report  to  the  Guar- 
dians on  my  visit  to-day: — "  I  have  to-day  inspected  the  workhouse,  which  I  found 
in  as  good  condition  as  it  is  possible  to  keep  such  an  old  and  ill-constructed  place  in. 
The  sick  and  infirm  men  did  not  complain  of  the  brick-floored  low  rooms,  but  they 
have  a  comfortless  appearance.  If  new  sick  wards  were  erected,  with  rooms  between 
them  for  the  nurse,  the  sick  would  be  under  better  supervision  by  niglit  and  day,  and 
1  think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  Guardians,  and  for  the  advantage  of  the 
sick." 


Arc  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 


Yes. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  arc  they  sufficient? 
Yes. 

Are  the  arrangements  for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution 
of  the  Guardians,  under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed? 

Vagrants  are  relieved,  and  such  as  are  able  arc  employed,  but  not  under  any  regu- 
lation sanctioned  by  the  Poor  Law  Board.  After  my  last  inspection  a  correspon- 
dence took  place  on  the  subject,  and  the  Guardians  are  about  to  re-consider  the  ques- 
tion. Write,  and  inquire  if  the  Guardians  have  come  to  .any  resolution  as  to  the 
employment  of  tramps  and  wayfarers. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 
Yes. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the 
propriety  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 

There  are  no  remarks  calling  for  the  interference  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
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Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

No  visit  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  since  my  last  report. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 
Yes. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit  ? 

The  workhouse  is  in  good  order ;  there  are  61  inmates.  In  the  corresponding  week 
last  year  the  number  was  63. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

There  is  a  paid  female  nurse  to  this  workhouse.  There  is  no  acute  disease.  There 
are  a  good  many  aged  people,  and  some  of  them  are  paralysed ;  not  one  with  bed 
sores ;  I  spoke  to  them  all,  and  they  said  they  were  well  taken  care  of.  Some  of 
the  men  complained  of  the  bread  ;  I  tasted  it,  and  thought  it  quite  as  good  as  1  can 
buy  for  my  own  household. 

(signed)         Robert  Weale, 
26  June  1866.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 
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HEREFORD  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 


Me.  Graves  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  the  15th  November  1866.  Hereford 

Union  Worlchonie. 

It  is  situate  very  near  to  the  town,  and  upon  a  salubrious  site  and  a  moderately  large  

plot  of  land. 

The  arrangements  for  the  sick  are  transitional,  since  two  new  wards  are  now  being  built 
over  the  dining  room. 

The  workhouse  is  about  30  years  old,  and  is  built  upon  the  radiating  system,  there 
being  now  three  radii,  and  a  fourth  is  in  process  of  construction.  There  is  not  a  separate 
infirmary,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  sick,  and  all  the  lying-in  cases,  are  placed  in  the 
body  of  the  workhouse.  There  are,  however,  separate,  low,  one-storied  buildings,  in 
which  some  of  the  men  are  warded,  and  in  which  itch  and  foul  cases  are  treated.  There 
is  also  a  so-called  fever  ward,  but  no  case  of  fever  has  occurred  during  the  tenure  of 
office  of  the  present  matron,  viz.,  five  years.  Small-pox  cases  are  placed  in  the  tramp 
ward. 

The  wards  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse  are  narrow,  and  have  windows  on  both  sides, 
which  open  either  into  racks,  or  by  the  centre.  Those  in  the  low,  one-storied  building 
have  windows  on  one  side  only,  and  are  very  inferior  to  those  in  the  body  of  the  work- 
house. 

There  is  only  one  watercloset  on  each  side  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  and  it  is 
placed  upon  the  first  floor  with  the  window  leading  upon  the  landing;  but  there  are  some 
in  the  yards  which  contain  water,  and  are  flushed  two  or  three  times  a  week.  There  are 
not  any  fixed  baths  for  the  sick,  but  cold  water  is  supplied  to  fixed  lavatories  in  every 
ward. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  with  laths  and  cocoa-fibre  mattrasses,  and  the  beds  are  chiefly 
of  flock.  There  is  very  little  furniture  in  the  wards,  and  as  there  are  scarcely  any  chairs 
or  benches,  except  in  the  women's  ward,  the  inmates  sit  upon  the  sides  of  their  bed. 
There  is  usually  a  small  table,  but  it  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  room  opposite  to  the  fire- 
place, and  the  inmates  eat  their  food  from  the  bed,  or  from  their  knees. 

The  ground  floors  are  of  stone,  and  are  covered  with  cocoa  fibre.  Bugs  were  abundant 
until  very  recently,  when  the  walls  were  painted.  There  are  practically  no  books  but 
Libles,  and  the  Guardians  have  not  provided  any  illustrated  papers. 

The  ventilation  is  effected  almost  exclusively  by  the  doors,  windows,  and  fireplaces ; 
but  as  the  lower  wards  are  heated  by  hot  water,  there  are  no  fireplaces  there.  In  one  or 
two  wards  there  is  a  pane  of  perforated  zinc  in  the  windows,  or  ventilators  in  the  ceiling ; 
but  in  others  there  are  not  any  special  ventilators,  and  even  in  the  new  building  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  any  air  bricks. 

There  is  a  paid  nurse,  who  was  formerly  a  pauper,  and  now  receives  12/.  yearly,  with 
apartments  and  rations.  There  are  now  scarcely  any  sick  women  in  the  workhouse.  She 
administers  each  dose  of  medicines  and  stimulants,  and  has  from  20  to  30  cases  under  her 
care. 

I  did  not  see  the  medical  officer,  but  was  informed  that  he  attends  three  times  a  week 
for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.     The  Guardians  find  cod-liver  oil  only. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  dimensions  of  the  various  wards,  with  the  number  of  beds 
which  are  and  should  be  placed  in  them.  It  shows  that  there  are  too  many  beds  in  the 
several  wards. 
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10th  November  I860 


Number  of  inmates  on  this  day     - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only 


Adults. 


85 
33 


Children. 


70 
3 


Tor  a  i 


101 
30 


RETURN     OF     SICK     WARDS. 


Number 

or  Designation 

of  Ward. 


Class  of  Cases  in 
the  Ward. 


On  what  Floor. 


External 
Windows  on 

both 
Sides,  or  not 


Men's  sick  ward 
Men's  lower  ward 

Men's  fever  ward 

Men's    room    for    old 
men. 

Women's  sick  room   - 

Lying-in  room   - 

Women's  fever  ward  - 

Women's  itch  ward     - 

Women's  syphilis  ward 


Chronic,  acute,  me- 
dical, surgical,  Sec. 

Imbecile  through  age, 
ulcers,  syphilis,  and 
itch  cases. 


Aged     - 

Midwifery 
Epileptic  cases 

Syphilis  - 


Second  storey; 
boards. 

Stone    - 


Boards  - 
Stone    - 

Boards  • 

-  ditto  - 

-  ditto  - 

-  ditto  - 

-  ditto  - 


Both  sides  ■ 
One  side     • 

-  ditto      ■ 
Both  sides  ■ 

-  ditto  • 

-  ditto  ■ 
One  side  ■ 

-  ditto 

-  ditto  • 


Length 


Breadth. 


Ft. 

in. 

3G 

0 

32 

0 

10 

6 

20 

0 

11 

0 

18 

C 

15 

c 

15 

0 

15 

6 

Ft.  in. 

17  0 

1G  0 

10  0 

17  0 

17  0 

17  0 

14  0 

14  0 

14  6 


Height. 


Ft.  in. 

9  0 

8  3 

8  3 

9  0 

9  0 

9  0 

9  0 

9  0 

9  0 


Total 

Cubical 

Feet. 


Total 

Superficial 

Feet, 


5,408 
4,356 

1,320 
3.0G0 

0,273 

2,830} 

2,022:! 

2,022} 

2.022J 


Number  of 
Beds. 


a 
33 


oi.il 


GI2 
528 

1G5 
340 

097 
314} 
224} 
224} 

224  :i 


1G 

_ 

10 

- 

3 

_ 

8 

- 

14 

- 

5 

- 

5 

- 

5 

- 

5 

- 

Is 


<  o 


9 

7 

1 
0 

11 
3  or 

3  or' 
3  or 


(signed)         Edward  Smith. 


Hereford 
Union  Workhouse 


Extract  from  Report  of  John  T.  Graves,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the 

11th  August  1866. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement? 
Yes,  generally. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient? 

The  accommodation  for  the  sick  on  the  women's  side  has  been  generally  found 
sufficient,  and  the  intended  new  erection  over  the  chapel  will  improve  the  provision 
for  the  male  sick.  The  Guardians  are  about  to  erect  a  temporary  building  for  receiving 
patients,  if  cholera  should  appear. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 

There  are  two  good  receiving  wards,  heated  by  warm-water  pipes.  They  arc  in 
proper  order. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient? 
Yes. 

Are  the  arrangements  for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution 
of  the  Guardians,  under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed  ? 

Yes.  There  has  been  no  alteration  in  the  arrangements  respecting  the  relief  of 
vagrants  in  this  union  since  the  report  which  I  made  after  my  visit  of  3rd  March  1866. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse? 

Yes,  and  the  entries  in  the  visitors'  book  are  made  weekly,  and  the  questions  are 
answered  in  detail. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 
No. 

Insert 
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Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book'         _  ^w^k'f 

or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy.  Union or^    ouse. 

Extract  from  the  Visitors'  Book  as  to  Lunatics : — 
Laid  by  the  master  of  the  workhouse  before  me,  this  11th  day  of  April  1866. 

(signed)         James  Wilkes, 

Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 
Yes. 
Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union  since  your  last  visit? 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  indoor  paupers  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  time  of  last  year ;  but  out-door  pauperism  has  diminished. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

The  Guardians  are  about  to  erect  two  wards  over  the  chapel,  to  which  sick  males 
are  to  be  transferred.  An  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  cooking  apparatus. 
Itch  has  been  rather  prevalent  in  the  workhouse  of  late. 

(signed)         John  T.  Graves, 
14  August  1866.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


IPSWICH  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 


I  visited  this  workhouse  on  7th  March  1867. 

It  is  a  large  institution,  placed  within  the  borders  of  the  town  of  Ipswich,  and  was  built  Ipswich 

soon  after  the  passing  of  the  present  Poor  Law.  Union  Workhouse. 

The  main  building  is  of  three  stories,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  Maltese  cross,  and  the 
master's  apartments  are  at  the  angles. 

The  sick  are  placed  in  24  wards,  in  buildings  which  are  distant  from  each  other,  and  of 
very  varied  character.  . 

The  female  ordinary  sick,  and  a  part  of  the  males,  occupy  the  second  floor  in  four  parts 
of  the  maiu  building, — five  day  and  night  wards,  and  one  day-room,  being  devoted  to 
women,  and  four  day  and  night,  and  two  day  wards,  to  men.  Some  of  these  wards  have 
windows  on  both  sides,  whilst  others  have  them  on  one  side  only.  The  wards  are  narrow, 
and  not  well  adapted,  except,  perhaps,  for  the  ordinary  aged  and  infirm.  There  are 
little  kitchens,  or  washing-up  places. 

There  is  a  newly-erected  and  detached  hospital  for  men  and  boys  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  building.  On  the  ground  floor  there  is  a  very  narrow  passage  from  which  closets, 
waterclosets,  bath-room,  boys'  sick  ward,  day-room,  and  a  room  for  foul  cases  are  entered. 
The  whole  of  the  floor  above  is  occupied  by  one  long  ward,  open  to  the  roof,  having  a  long 
range  of  lantern  lights,  which  may  be  opened  or  closed  at  will,  and  windows  on  one  side. 
The  whole  of  this  is  open  to  the  roof,  and  although  there  are  three  fireplaces,  it  must  be 
difficult  to  keep  it  warm  in  cold  weather.  Fever  cases  have  been  placed  in  this 
building. 

There  is  also  a  small  ward  on  the  side,  holding  two  beds,  in  which  two  pauper  attendants 
sleep;  and  there  are  water-closets  allowing  the  air  to  pass  through  them  into  the  wards. 
There  are  also  sinks,  and  a  dispensing  room.  The  boys  occupy  a  separate  room  in  the 
building,  and  the  worst  of  the  dirty  cases  occupy  another. 

Near  to  this  is  another  newly  erected  one-storied  building,  open  to  the  roof,  and  having 
lantern  lights,  for  female  fever  cases.  Near  to  that  is  also  a  one-storied  ward,  in  which 
small-pox  cases  of  both  sexes  are  treated. 

The  lying-in  ward  occupies  another  part  of  the  workhouse,  and  is  also  a  small  one-storied 
room.  There  is  not  a  water-closet  attached  to  it,  but  there  is  a  small  sink  allowing  the 
air  to  enter  the  room.  This  ward  is  lighted  by  a  skylight,  and  is  not  suited  to  its  purpose  ; 
neither  can  it  properly  hold  three  patients  and  a  nurse.  At  the  end  of  this  row  of  build- 
ings is  a  one-storied  ward  for  venereal  and  itch  cases  in  women,  and  to  it  a  small  room 
luis  been  attached  for  the  examination  of  the  patients.  There  is  not  a  separate  ward  for 
sick  girls,  and  itch  cases  are  placed  in  the  venereal  ward. 

On  the  men's  side  there  are  also  two  one-storied  rooms  for  the  treatment  of  itch  and 
other  skin  diseases,  and  for  fever.  All  these  one-storied  rooms  have  windows  on  one  side 
only.  No  fever  case  was  in  the  ward  at  my  visit,  but  a  case  of  pneumonia  was  there  for 
isolation. 

4.  N  The 
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The  water-closet  accommodation  is  tolerably  abundant  in  quantity,  but  very  defective 
in  position  and  construction.  The  baths  are  very  deficient,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of 
hot  water. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  whilst  provision  is  made   for  various  classes  of  sick,  the  cases 

are  scattered  in  every  direction,  and  not  only  arc  better  wards  required,  but  all  should  I"' 
consolidated,  and  brought  into  one  properly  constructed  infirmary. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron  with  sacking  chiefly,  and  with  laths  or  planks  in  a  few 
instances,  Many  have  racks,  but  there  are  not  any  fracture  beds.  Many  arc  very  narrow. 
The  beds  are  of  feathers  chiefly,  and  of  straw  for  dirty  and  some  other  cases.  In  a 
few  instance;-  there  are  also  .-traw  inattrasses.  There  are  pottery  washhand-basins,  roller 
towels,  night-stools,  spittoons,  foot-warmers,  large  air  or  water-cushions,  bell-,  screens, 
thermometer,  books,  a  few  prints,  chairs  [very  tew  with  arms),  tin  plates  for  some,  but 
pottery  plates  for  most  of  the  patients.  There  are  little  lockers  in  the  long  ward  of  the 
infirmary. 

There  are  no  water-beds,  illustrated  periodicals,  or  Mackintosh  sheeting,  whether  with  or 
without  funnels,  and  in  general  there  is  a  deficiency  of  furniture.  There  arc  no  ventilators 
in  the  ward  for  dirty  cases,  but  there  are  a  few  in  the  ceiling,  or  in  the  walls,  in  the  main 
building.  There  are  none  in  the  detached  infirmary,  except  the  windows  or  lanterns. 
Generally  improvement  is  required.  In  a  few  places  an  opening  exists  over  the  doors, 
which  i.-  capable  of  being  closed  by  a  shutter. 

There  are  two  paid  nurses,  who  have  charge  of  the  male  and  female  sick  respectively, 
and  each  has  alxmt  50  cases  under  her  care.  One  lives  in  the  detached  male  infirmary, 
and  the  other  in  the  main  building.  Neither  of  them  gives  each  dose  of  medicines  or 
stimulants,  and  it  is  manifest  that  they  are  insufficient  :  as  indeed  would  almost  any 
number  be  whilst  the  cases  are  scattered  about  as  at  present.  There  is  not  a  paid  night 
nurse. 

I  had  the  advantage  of  conferring  with  the  medical  officer.  He  is  not  resident,  but 
attends  daily  from  half  an  hour  to  three  hours.  His  salary  is  80  /.  a  year,  with  10*. 
for  each  midwifery  ease,  and  he  finds  all  drugs  except  cod-liver  oil.  He  thinks  that  the 
Guardians  should  find  all  the  drugs,  and  he  would  pay  a  dispenser.  He  objects  to 
the  present  scattered  state  of  the  sick,  and  wishes  them  to  be  brought  together.  The 
sanitary  arrangements  are  not  good  in  the  female  sick  wards,  and  he  does  not  think  that 
those  wards  are  fitted  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  He  objects  to  pauper  nursing,  and 
thinks  the  paid  staff  insufficient.  Baths  are  required,  as  also  waterproof  sheeting.  The 
classification  of  the  sick  is  satisfactory,  except  that  he  requires  a  ward  for  female  skin 
cases  apart  from  the  venereal  ward.  He  is  satisfied  with  the  male  fever  ward,  and  says 
the  cases  do  well. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  size  of  each  ward,  with  the  number  of  beds  which  are 
and  should  be  placed  therein. 


7th  March  1807. 


Number  of  inmates  on  this  day    - 

Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only 


Adults. 


Children. 


Total. 


215 

147 

362 

101 

10 

111 

49 

6 

55 

RETURN      OF      SICK      WARDS. 


Number  or 

Designation  of 

Ward. 


Class  of  Cases  in 
the  Ward. 


On  what  Floor. 


External  Windows 

on  both  Sides, 

or  not. 


Length. 


Breadth. 


No.  74 
73 
72 
71 

79       ■ 

81 

82 
Small-pox  ■ 
Fever  ward 
Ditto 


Females,  mixed 

ditto  - 

ditto  - 

-  ditto  - 

-  ditto  - 
ditto  - 
ditto  - 


Second  floor 

-  ditto     - 

-  ditto     - 

-  ditto     - 

-  ditto     - 

-  ditto     - 

-  ditto     - 
Ground  floor 

-  ditto     - 

-  ditto     - 


One  side  - 

-  ditto     - 

-  ditto     - 

-  ditto     - 
Botli  sides 

-  ditto     - 

-  ditto     - 
One  side  - 

Both  sides  and  roof 

-  -    ditto 


Ft. 

in. 

18 

8 

23 

6 

11 

0 

34 

8 

24 

5 

24 

2 

17 

2 

15 

3 

13 

0 

20 

0 

Ft.  in. 
13  0 
17     2 


6 
16 
17 
10 
16 

9 

10 
20 


Height. 


Ft.  in. 
9    0 


12     8 

14  0 

15  6 


Total 

Cubical 

Feet. 


.Total 


Number 
of  Beds. 


Superficial    j* 
Feet.        1 


2     J 

m<.  ° 
•§n;  a 

O    u  '      3 

as  g 


2,184 
3,630 
660 
4,992 
3,772 
3,498 
2,562 
1,867 
1,820 
6,200 


242 
403 
73 
554 
419 
388 
284 
147 
130 
400 
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RDS- 

-continued. 

Number 

CQ 

Z  - 

of  Beds. 

O 

a 

s  g 

Number  or 

Class  of  Cases  in 

External  Windows 

Total 

Total 

5.2 

ssignation  of 

On  which  Floor. 

on  both  Sides, 

LeDgth. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Cubical 

Superficial 

CO 

cm 

■s-S.s 

the  Ward. 

B 

&< 

O 

s    O  /J 

Ward. 

or  not. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

B 

.a 

CO 

3 

Appruxi 
of  Beds 
all  to  b( 

Ft.   in. 

Ft.  in. 

Ft. 

in. 

ig-in  ward 

. 

Ground  floor 

Roof 

16  10 

15     8 

15 

6 

4,087 

263 

4 

_ 

3 

rtious  ditto    • 

... 

-     ditto     - 

Side  and  roof    - 

30     8 

12   10 

10 

3 

4,033 

393 

5 

_ 

4 

61.  Day  room 

Male  ;  in6rm,  &c. 

Second  floor 

One  side  - 

38     5 

16     3 

9 

0 

5,618 

624 

_ 

_ 

_ 

63.  Bedroom 

ditto  - 

-     ditto     - 

-    ditto     ... 

16     2 

13     3 

9 

0 

1,927 

214 

5 

_ 

3 

64.  Ditto      - 

-       ditto   - 

-     ditto     - 

-    ditto     ... 

16    2 

9     6 

9 

0 

1,382 

153 

3 

_ 

2 

66.  Day  room 

ditto  - 

-     ditto     - 

Both  sides 

31     3 

17    2 

9 

0 

4,828 

536 

— 

68.  Bed  room 

ditto  - 

-     ditto     - 

-   ditto     - 

23     0 

17     0 

9 

0 

3,519 

391 

9 

_ 

6 

69.  Ditto       - 

ditto  -         -      -     ditto     - 

-   ditto     -         -         - 

17     2 

16    2 

9 

0 

2,497 

277 

4 

_ 

4 

10.        - 

Male  ;   infectious      Ground  floor 

One  side  and  lantern  ■ 

17     3 

9     9 

8 

10 

1 . 1  -.. 

168 

_ 

_ 

1 

ward   - 

Cutaneous           -      -     ditto     - 

-     -    ditto 

20     7 

19   10 

11 

8 

4,762 

408 

2 

_ 

6  or  7 

r  ward 

Males 

-    ditto     - 

-     -     ditto 

26     0 

19  10 

11 

10 

6,102 

515 

5 

- 

5 

New  Hospital  for  Males  : 

t 

room  - 

Mixed  cases 

Ground  floor 

Two  sides 

17     0 

14     0 

12 

0 

2,856 

238 

_ 

mm 

_ 

I  ward 

-     ditto     - 

-     ditto     - 

One  side  - 

17     0 

14     0 

12 

0 

2,856 

238 

5 

_ 

1 

4 

ward    - 

Offensive  cases  - 

-     ditto     - 

Two  sides 

18    0 

17     0 

12 

0 

3,672 

306 

6 

_ 

1 

5 

»  ward  - 

Mixed  cases     .  -      First  floor 

One  side  and  ends 

72     0 

18     0 

15 

6 

20,088 

1,296 

22 

_ 

3 

21 

itto 

Nurses'  room     - 

-     ditto     - 

-     -     ditto 

11     7 

7     4 

9 

7 

777 

81 

2 

- 

(signed)         Edward  Smith. 


Extract  from  Report  of  Sir  John  Walsham,  Bart.,  after  a  Visit  on  the 


3rd  August  1866. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 

It  has  been  greatly  improved  by  successive  additions  and  alterations,  sanctioned 
(some  recently)  by  the  Poor  Law  Board ;  but  even  still  I  fear  it  is  not  adequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  union  in  respect  of  size,  should  there  be  any  pressure  on  its  accom- 
modation.    The  present  management  is  excellent. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient? 

Now,  I  hope,  it  is  so;  though,  of  course,  if  1,000  to  1,200  cubic  feet  be  required 
in  workhouse  hospitals  and  infirmaries  in  future,  there  is  not  a  hospital  in  my  district 
which  would  be  sufficient. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 

Yes ;  but  they  are  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  workhouse. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient  ? 
Yes. 

Are  the  arrangements  for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution 
of  the  guardians  under  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed? 
Yes. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 
Yes. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 
No. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

Mr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Nairne  examined  the  inmates  of  unsound*  mind  in  this 
workhouse  on  the  21st  May,  and  recommended  that  two  females  should  be  sent  to 
the  asylum  near  Cambridge,  which  has  been  done.  They  also  recommended  that,  if 
possible,  another  female  should  likewise  be  removed ;  but  although  undoubtedly 
unfit  for  the  workhouse,  her  bodily  infirmities  preclude  her  from  being  removed  in 
safety.  She  is  still  here  ;  consequently  was  a  great  nuisance.  Beside  her  there  are 
31  harmless  lunatics  in  the  workhouse,  who  were  duly  visited  bv  the  committee  on 
the  22 ud  June  last 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 
Yes. 
4-  N  2  Has 
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Ipswich  Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 

Union  Workhouse,    inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit? 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  workhouse,  as  regards  infectious  diseases,  is  good; 

but  there  arc  a  great  number  of  inmates  on  the  medical  officer's  list.  In  the  union 
generally  the  public  health  is  satisfactory  as  regards  fever  and  small-pox;  but 
diarrhoea  and  choleraic  diarrhoea  are   beginning  to  show  themselves.     To-day  a  fatal 

ease  of  diarrhoea  (an  old  woman),  and  two  fatal  cases  of  choleraic  diarrhoea  (a  young 
girl  and  a  child)  were  reported.  There  have  been  also  two  or  three  cases  of  fatal 
cholera  anion.;-  sailors  on  the  river,  but  they  were  buried  at  t-ca.  The  number  of 
workhouse  inmates  is  considerably  higher  than  at  ibis  time  last  year;  the  number  of 
out-door  poor  is  lower,  but  the  amount  of  out-relief  is  higher,  owing  to  the  increased 
price  of  flour. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  vif  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

The  Guardians  held  a  special  meeting  on  Tuesday  la^t  to  give  effect  to  the  orders  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  among  other  judicious  arrangements  they  directed  the  issue  of  the 
annexed  documents. 

(signed)         John  Wahham, 

3  August  18G6.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


Diseases  Prevention  Act,  1855. 


Sir,  Ipswich  Union,  Clerk's  Office,  31  July  18Gb'. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Guardians  (as  the  Local  Authority  under  "  The  Diseases 
Prevention  Act,  1855,")  held  this  day,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  Cobbold,  m.  p.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fox — 

"  That  the  Guardians  of  each  parish  in  the  union  be  urgently  requested  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted,  by  personal  visitation,  by  conferring  with  the  relieving  officers,  and 
district  medical  officers,  or  by  any  other  means  in  their  power,  with  the  sanitary  condition 
of  their  respective  parishes;  and  to  report,  without  delay,  to  the  inspector  of  nuisances, 
any  places  which  they  may  consider  prejudicial  to  health,  or  likely,  in  case  of  an  outbreak 
of  cholera,  to  be  fraught  with  danger. 

"/And  that  a  copy  "of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  each  of  the  elected  Guardians." 

I  am  directed  to  forward  to  you  the  enclosed  forms,  which  you  may  find  it  convenient 
to  make  use  of  in  communicating  with  the  inspector. 

A  copy  of  the  present  circular  will,  by  direction  of  the  Guardians,  be  transmitted  to 
the  cx-officio  Guardians,  with  a  request  that  they  will  co-operate  in  this  matter,  with  the 
elected  Guardians  of  the  parishes  in  which  such  ex-officio  Guardians  are  resident. 

I  am.  &c. 
(signed)         W.  B.  Ross,  Clerk. 

Ipswich, 

day  of  1866. 

The  attention  of  the  inspector  of  nuisances  is  requested  to  the  following  places: — 

(signed)     

One  of  the  Believing  Officers 

of  the  Ipswich  Union. 


g;r  Ipswich  Union,  Clerk's  Office,  31  July  1866. 

In  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council, 
I  am  directed  by  the  Guardians  of  this  union  to  request  that  you,  as  one  of  the  legally 
qualified  medical  practitioners  resident  in  the  union  will,  without  delay,  acquaint  the 
Guardians,  through  me,  with  any  presence  of  cholera,  or  any  unusual  amount  or  severity 
of  diarrhoea,  which  may  come  to  your  knowledge  in  any  of  the  parishes  comprised  in  the 

union.  • 

As  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Council,  that  The  Guardians  should  be  supplied  with  the  earliest  information  on  these 
points,  the  Board  arc  confident  you  will  recognise  the  necessity  of  prompt  attention  to 
their  request,  and  will  at  all  times  afford  them  the  fullest  facilites  for  the  adoption  of  such 
preventive  or  remedial  measures  as  they  may  be  empowered  to  take. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)         W.  B.  Boss,  Clerk. 

To  Esq., 

Ipswich. 
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KEYNSHAM  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 

I  visited  this  workhouse  on  24th  Sejrtember  1866,  and  found  its  site  elevated  and 
healthful. 

There  is  not  a  detached  infirmary,  but  the  general  sick  are  placed  in  wards  at  the  top 
of  the  workhouse.  The  lying-in  ward  is  on  the  first  floor,  and  various  infectious  wards  in 
two  floors  in  a  new  building.  Itch  cases  are  placed  in  one  of  the  infectious  wards  ;  fever 
and  small-pox  cases  are  most  rarely  admitted,  and  at  present,  instead  of  sick  persons, 
there  are  potatoes  and  grain,  and  flock,  in  those  wards. 

There  are  external  windows  on  both  sides  of  all  the  general  wards. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron  with  laths,  and  the  beds  of  fairly  good  flock,  but  there  are  no 
mattrasses.  There  are  benches  with  backs,  and  night-stools,  but  very  little  furniture  in 
general.  The  chamber-pots  and  basins  are  of  brown  ware,  and  three  towels  weekly  are 
supplied  to  each  ward.  There  are  a  few  books,  but  no  illustrated  periodicals,  prints,  or 
games.  There  is  not  a  water-bed,  and  waterproof  sheeting  is  needed.  In  one  of  the 
women's  wards  some  of  the  inmates  sleep  two  in  a  bed. 

The  ventilation  is  effected  by  openings  in  the  ceilings  which  may  be  closed ;  by  air- 
bricks in  the  walls  with  shutters  ;  by  windows,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  which  open ;  and 
by  fireplaces.     Improvements  are  needed  in  the  lower  fever  ward. 

The  waterclosets  are  placed  without  cross  draught,  and  are  ventilated  into  the  pas- 
sage. 

The  medical  officer  was  absent,  so  that  I  could  not  have  the  advantage  of  his  opinion 
and  experience.  I  question  whether  he  would  be  cpiite  satisfied  with  the  existing  arrange- 
ment?. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  dimensions  of  the  wards,  with  the  number  of  beds  which 
are,  and  should  be,  placed  in  them. 


Keynsbam 
Union  Workhouse. 


28th  September 

1866. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day    - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only     -         -         - 

62 
27 
12 

57 

12 

o 

119 
39 
U 
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Number  of 

Number 

External  Windows 

Total 

Total 

Beds. 

ll 

to 

Si 

Z  "=  £ 

Class  of  Cases  in 

On  what 

li. 

o  »  bo 

or  Designation 

the  Ward. 

Floor. 

on  both  Sides, 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Cubical 

Superficial 

CO 
V 

~3   — 

<V-I 

o 

a-°.S 

of  Ward. 

or  not. 

Feet. 

Feet 

8 

a 

-  1 

O    u 

5 

2: 

Appro 
of  Beds 
all  to  b 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft.  in. 

tfen's  sick,  long 

Infirm  and  chronic 

Second 

Three  each  side  - 

38 

0 

16 

0 

8  11 

5,4-21 

608 

18 

- 

10 

VIen's  sick,  short    - 

Acute  - 

ditto 

Two  each  side    - 

20 

5 

16 

2 

8  11 

2,943 

330 

7 

- 

5 

Men's  infectious 

Fever,  &c.     - 

ditto 

-     ditto     - 

17 

10 

16 

2 

9     3 

2,666 

288 

2 

- 

2 

VIen's  foul 

Venereal,  &c. 

First 

Two  (both) 

17 

8 

16 

2 

9    5 

2,689 

285 

3 

— 

3 

(Somen's  sick,  long 

Infirm  and  chronic 

Second 

Three  each  side  - 

37 

0 

16 

0 

9     0 

5,328- 

592 

2 

10 

10 

Women's  sick,  short 

Acute  - 

ditto 

Two  each  side    - 

20 

6 

16 

1 

8  11 

2,939 

329 

8 

- 

5 

Women's  infectious 

Fever,  &c.    - 

ditto 

Two  (both) 

15 

10 

16 

2 

9     4 

2,389 

255 

- 

3 

2  or  3 

Women's  foul 

Venereal,  &c. 

Ground 

One  window 

115 

0 

11 

6 

10     1 

1,855 

184 

1 

1 

2 

Women's  lying-in   - 

. 

First 

Two  each  side   - 

20 

6 

16 

0 

9     5 

3,088 

328 

- 

3 

3 

Boys'  sick 

General 

ditto 

Three     windows 
(bothV 

26 

10 

13 

0 

10     6 

3,662 

348 

7 

- 

7 

Girl's  sick 

ditto  - 

ditto 

Two  windows     - 

13 

4 

15 

5 

9    0 

1,850 

200 

— 

3 

a 

Children's  infirmary 

ditto  - 

ditto 

Three  windows  - 

25 

1 

16 

2 

9    6 

3,852 

405 

5 

- 

7 

(signed)         Edward  Smith. 
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Keynsharn 


Ki'VE 

Union  Workhouse. 

Extract  from  Report  of  E.  Girfson,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the  loth  April  1866. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union  in  respect  of  size  and 
Internal  arrangement  ? 
Yes. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient? 
Yes. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 
Yes. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  arc  they  sufficient  ? 
Yes,  for  the  present. 

Are  the  arrangements  for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution  of 
the  Guardians,  under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  sect.  5,  duly  observed? 
Yes. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 
They  visit  frequently,  but  do  not  always  fill  up  the  book. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners? 
No. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 
None. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 
Yes. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit  ? 
No. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 
None. 

(signed)         E.  Gulson, 
16th  April  1866.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


LEEDS    WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 
Leeds  Workhouse.        Mr.  Cane  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  10th  October  1866. 


It  is  situate  upon  the  border  of  the  town,  and  occupies  a  considerable  plot  of  land.  The 
body  of  the  workhouse,  the  infirmary,  the  lunacy  wards,  and  the  industrial  schools,  are 
separate  buildings,  and  of  recent  erection. 

The  infirmary  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  of  which  the  front  side  is  higher  in 
its  ate,  more  capacious,  and  of  better  construction  than  the  other  sides.  In  the  front  part 
there  are  corridors  in  the  centre,  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  that  from  front  to 
back  dividing  the  sexes,  and  the  other  separating  two  scries  of  wards.  _  The  wards  on  the 
other  sides  are  single  and  are  reached  by  several  separate  staircases,  whilst  they  communi- 
cate with  those  in  the  front  part  by  an  outside  staircase  from  the  lower,  rooms  on  each 
side. 

Hence 
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Hence,  at  each  of  the  four  angles  the  adjoining  rooms  must  have  blank   walls,  anrl   are   Leeds  Workhouse. 

consequently  less  light  and  cheerful  than  the  others.     There  are  also  several  other  wards  

which  have  external  windows  on  one  side  only,  whilst  the  end  wards  have  windows  on 
two  adjoining  or  opposite  sides.  There  are  not  any  windows  in  the  corridor  walls,  neither 
are  there  always  windows  in  every  external  wall. 

The  rooms  are  sufficiently  high,  and  those  in  the  front  part  are  of  sufficient  width,  but 
many  others  are  narrow.  From  the  diversity  of  construction  the  wards  vary  much  in 
appearance,  but  many  of  them  need  improvement.  The  whole  building  was  not  originally 
designed  as  it  is  now  found,  and  its  general  construction  demands  careful  reconsideration. 

The  front  part  of  the  building  is  warmed  by  hot-water  pipes,  and  by  flues  leading  there- 
from to  the  several  wards.     There  are  also  fire-grates  in  all  the  wards. 

The  system  of  ventilation  consists  of  three  parts : — 1st.  Large  openings  in  the  corridor 
and  passage  walls,  in  which  there  is  a  shutter  swinging  from  the  centre,  and  over  some  of 
them  there  is  a  covering  of  perforated  zinc.  2nd.  A  piece  of  perforated  zinc  fastened 
across  the  top  of  the  window  frames,  which  allows  ventilation  when  the  sashes  are  lowered, 
but  the  sashes  are  not  permanently  plugged  open.  3rd.  Very  large  Watson's  tubes  with 
diaphragms  leading  to  the  roof  and  defended  by  a  cowl.  There  are  not  any  air-bricks 
in  the  side  walls,  but  in  some  of  the  upper  rooms  there  is  an  opening  in  the  ceiling.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  windows  are,  for  the  most  part,  shut,  and  cross-currents  do  not,  there- 
fore, constantly  exist,  and  to  the  very  general  habit  of  closing  the  ventilators  in  the  ceiling, 
and  the  not  unfrequent  closing  of  the  openings  from  the  corridors,  many  of  the  rooms  were 
very  close,  and  the  ventilation  was  defective. 

The  general  sick  are  not  divided  into  medical  and  surgical,  and  itch  cases  on  the  women's 
side  are  placed  with  vagrants  in  the  same  ward.  Female  venereal  cases  are  placed  in  a 
separate  room.  There  is  a  room  nearly  filled  with  young  children  suffering  from  measles, 
and  an  old  inmate  or  two.  Fever  and  small-pox  cases  are  not  admitted,  but  are  sent  to  the 
Leeds  house  of  recovery.  The  lying-in  cases  are  placed  in  a  ward  in  the  body  of  the 
workhouse.  There  are  day-rooms  for  convalescents.  Waterclosets  are  found  in  most  of 
the  wards,  but  the  window  is  wrongly  placed.     There  are  several  fixed  baths. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron  with  wooden  laths,  and  in  each  room  there  are  some  with 
racks.  The  beds  are  of  flock  (except  in  the  wards  with  dirty  cases),  and  were  placed  upon 
straw  palliasses.  The  dirty  cases  have  straw  beds,  and  some  have  mackintosh  sheeting. 
There  are  chairs,  bed-rests,  remarkably  small  tables,  benches  with  backs,  night-stools, 
screens,  bed-trays,  shelves  round  the  room,  cupboards,  a  very  few  prints,  and  some  books 
and  periodicals  in  the  wards.  Only  one  roller  towel  is  usually  supplied  to  a  ward  weekly. 
There  is  a  metal  wash-hand  basin.  There  are  pottery  and  enamelled  iron  plates,  and 
pottery  and  tin  mugs. 

There  are  four  paid  nurses  in  the  workhouse.  A  man  and  his  wife  sleep  in  the  infirmary 
and  have  charge^ of  the  infirmary  cases,  but  the  man  has  also,  for  several  hours  daily,  charge 
of  the  male  lunatics.  There  is  a  female  nurse,  who  devotes  her  time  to  the  lunatics  of 
both  sexes,  and  there  is  an  assistant  nurse  who  lives  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  and  has 
charge  of  the  lying-in  cases,  and  goes  to  the  infirmary  daily.  There  are  not  any  paid 
night  nurses,  and  many  of  the  pauper  nurses  are  unable  to  read.  A  reorganization  of 
this  department  is  needed.  There  are  about  60  to  70  lunatics,  and  150  general  rick.  The 
lying-in  cases  amount  to  about  50  or  60  yearly. 

The  medical  officer  is  not  dissatisfied  with  the  space,  ventilation,  or  nursing,  and  his 
cases  do  well.  Hospital  gangrene,  erysipelas,  and  puerperal  fever  do  not  occur.  He 
attends  at  least  once  daily,  and  devotes  from  two  to  three  hours  to  his  duty.  The  Guardians 
provide  drugs  and  dispenser.  His  salary  is  120  /.  per  year,  and  he  thinks  that  it  should  be 
200  /.  There  are  two  air-beds  and  sufficient  medical  appliances.  All  his  recommendations 
for  extras,  &c,  are  allowed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  size  of  each  ward,  with  the  number  of  beds  which  arc,  and 
should  be  placed,  therein. 
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1 3 tli  October  I860. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day    -         -         -         - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only     - 

465 

100 

39 

77 
10 

542 

206 

39 

RETURN     OF 

SICK 

WARD  S. 

Number  of 

|g 

4 

Beds. 

o 

J2    « 

Number 

External  Windows 

Total 

Total 

P    * 

h 

3  1 

Class  of  Cases 

<2 

s 

Designation 

On  what  Floor. 

on  both 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Cubical 

Superficial 

*T3    « 

<*-. 

as 

of 

in  the  Ward. 

n 

„    3 

Sides,  or  not. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

5« 

B 

x  a 

Ward. 

so 

a 

33 

■Be 

a 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

1 

Chronic     - 

Ground  Floor 

No,  on  one  side  and 
one  end. 

30 

6 

17 

0 

12 

G 

G,420 

518 

11 

- 

l 

2 

Chronic     - 

First  floor 

-     -     ditto 

24 

8 

17 

G 

14 

6 

6,172 

431 

9 

_ 

3 

Chronic    - 

-     ditto 

-     -     ditto 

38 

6 

17 

4 

14 

6 

9 .551 

667 

14 

_ 

ii( 

4 

Chronic     - 

-     ditto 

-     -     ditto 

38 

6 

17 

4 

14 

6 

9,554 

667 

14 

_ 

u  < 

5 

Chronic     - 

-     ditto 

-     -     ditto 

24 

8 

17 

6 

14 

6 

6,172 

431 

9 

_ 

0 

Chronic     - 

Ground  floor  - 

-     .     ditto 

30 

6 

17 

0 

12 

6 

6,120 

518 

11 

_ 

2  in  7 

Chronic     - 

-     ditto 

No,  on  one  side  only 

24 

G 

1G 

6 

19 

6 

5,010 

404 

9 

„ 

3  in  7 

Chronic     - 

First  floor 

Yes 

20 

0 

l(i 

6 

14 

0 

4,590 

330 

8 

- 

4in7 

Itch  and  acute  - 

-     ditto 

No,  on  one  side  only 

24 

6 

16 

G 

14 

0 

5,612 

404 

9 

_ 

2  in  8 

Chronic     - 

Ground  floor  - 

No,  on  one  end  only 

22 

0 

15 

7 

12 

7 

4,262 

342 

7 

- 

3  in  8 

Chronic     - 

First  floor 

No,  on  both  ends 

30 

9 

16 

0 

14 

0 

6,850 

492 

9 

_ 

2  in  9 

Chronic  and  acute 

Ground  floor  - 

No,  on  one  end  only 

22 

0 

15 

7 

12 

7 

4,262 

342 

7 

_ 

3  in  9 

Venereal   - 

First  floor 

No,  on  both  ends 

30 

9 

16 

0 

14 

0 

6,850 

4!  12 

9 

_ 

2  in  10 

Chronic     - 

Ground  floor  - 

No,  on  one  side  only 

24 

6 

16 

6 

12 

6 

5,010 

404 

9 

_ 

3  in  10 

Chronic 

First  floor 

Yes          - 

20 

0 

16 

6 

14 

0 

1,596 

330 

8 

_ 

4  in  10 

Itch  and  acute  - 

-     ditto 

No,  on  one  sido  only 

24 

6 

16 

6 

14 

0 

5,612 

404 

9 

"     | 

N.  B. — In  all  of  the  above-named  sick  wards  where  there  are  windows  on  one  side  only,  there  are  ventilators  on  the  opposite  sides  or  ends,  either  into 
corridors  or  staircases,  thereby  securing  a  through  ventilation. 

(signed)         Edward  Smith 


Leeds  Workhouse.     EXTRACT  from  RErORT  of  Richard  Basil  Cane,  Esq.,  after  Visits  on  the  10th  and  11th 
days  of  October  1866. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 

I  believe  that  it  is. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 

See   last  question  and  answer  to  this  Report. 
Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 

They  are. 
Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient? 

There  are,  and  they  are  ordinarily  sufficient  in  regard  to  size  and  internal  arrange- 
ments, except  as  regards  the  sleeping  together  of  male  vagrants.  See  last  question  and 
answer  to  this  Report. 

Are  the  arrangements  for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution  of 
the  Guardians  under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  B.  5,  duly  observed? 

No  task  of  work  has  been  approved  by  the  Poor  Law  Board;  nevertheless,  able- 
bodied  vagrants  are  compelled  to  grind  corn  at  a  hand-mill.  The  women  are  required 
to  clean  the  wards,  &c. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 

The  committee,  I  am  told,  regularly  visit  and  inspect  the  workhouse. 
Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations   suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 

None  of  the  entries  in  the  book  are  of  a  special  character. 
Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

13th  February  1866.  "  Visited  the  imbeciles  and  weak-minded,  and  shall  report 
thereon.     Such  parts  of  the  house  as  I  have  seen  are  in  excellent  order." 

W.  Foster,  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

Has 
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Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the   Commissioners,     Leeds  Workhouse. 

been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ?  

I  believe  that  it  has.     Present  number  532. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place   in  the   state  of   the  workhouse,  the  number  of 
the  inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit  ? 
I  have  not  previously  visited  Leeds. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and   points  (if  any)   upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

There  are  no  fever  wards  or  wards  for  small-pox;  such  cases  are  sent  to  the  "House 
of  Recovery." 

There  is  a  large  detached  infirmary,  into  which  are  received  cases  of  ordinary  sick- 
ness and  infirmity,  and  cases  of  itch.  There  is  also  a  lying-in  ward  in  the  main 
building. 

Great  pains  have  evidently  been  taken  by  elaborate  devices  to  render  the  ventila- 
tion of  these  wards  thoroughly  effective ;  I  doubt,  however,  whether  the  most 
satisfactory  results  have  been  attained. 

The  waterclosets  are  defectively  constructed.  There  is  only  one  window  to  each, 
and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  so  placed  that  the  foul  air  from  the  closet  is  blown  into  the  ward. 
Side  windows  should  be  made  in  each  closet,  so  that  a  cross  draught  may  be  set  up, 
and  the  impure  air  carried  away  outwards. 

The  nursing  and  attendance  upon  the  sick  appears  to  be  insufficient.  There  are, 
on  the  average,  from  140  to  150  cases  in  these  wards.  There  is  a  paid  male  and 
female  nurse,  and  a  paid  assistant  nurse.  The  male  nurse,  however,  devotes  part  of 
his  time  to  the  care  of  the  lunatics,  who  are  kept  in  another  part  of  the  establishment, 
and  the  assistant  nurse  attends  to  the  lying-in  ward,  and  to  other  persons  in  the  main 
body  of  the  house.  There  is,  therefore,  only  one  nurse  giving  undivided  attention  to 
the  sick  in  the  infirmary.  There  is  no  "night  nurse"  and  no  night  nursing,  except 
such  as  the  pauper  attendant  stationed  in  each  ward  may  be  icilling  to  afford.  The 
"  stimulants,"  wine,  beer,  &c.,  are  given  by  the  paid  nurse,  but  the  medicines,  &c, 
are  left  to  be  administered  by  the  pauper  attendants  ;  only  one  of  these  attendants 
can  read  writing  well;  the  others  read  very  imperfectly,  but  the  majority  cannot  read 
at  all.  It  is  not  safe,  therefore,  to  trust  this  duty  to  the  pauper  nurses.  Xso  confidence 
can  be  felt  that  the  proper  medicines  are  given  to  the  proper  persons,  at  the  right 
times,  and  in  the  correct  quantities. 

There  is  only  one  towel  allowed  weekly  for  use  in  each  ward;  the  number  of  inmates 
vary  from  8  to  14  in  each  ward  ;  the  supply  is  manifestly  insufficient. 

Some  of  the  wards  are  not  provided  witli  proper  dining  tables;  the  inmates  are 
obliged  occasionally  to  eat  their  meals  from  oft'  their  beds  or  off  their  knees  ;  no  table- 
cloths are  spread,  as  there  should  be. 

Many  of  the  beds  are  too  close  together  ;  some  of  them  touch  each  other. 

There  is  but  little  classification  of  cases,  aud  young  and  old,  children  and  adults, 
mix  together  in  the  same  ward. 

I  have  brought  all  these  defects  under  the  consideration  of  the  Guardians. 

Although  the  medical  officer  is  content  with  the  existing  condition  of  the  infirmary, 
I  do  not  consider  it  in  a  satisfactory  state. 

Irrespective  of  the  defects  referred  to,  there  is  an  absence  of  neatness,  order,  and 
apparent  comfort.  The  deficiencies  can  only  be  supplied  by  means  of  a  more  efficient 
system  of  nursing  and  superintendence,  guided  by  superior  intelligence. 

Referring  to  the  workhouse  establishment  generally,  I  find  that  the  inmates  are 
not  dieted  in  accordance  with  any  dietary  table  that  has  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  Poor  Law  Board.  The  diet  is  of  a  plentiful  and  somewhat  unusual  nature. 
Tea  is  allowed  to  all  inmates  above  20  years  of  age,  and  beer  is  supplied  to  all  persons 
above  that  age  on  five  days  during  the  week,  at  dinner.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
advise  that  this  dietary  should  be  interfered  with  at  present. 

Tobacco  is  also  plentifully  supplied  to  both  men  and  women ;  about  160  ounces  are 
given  out  weekly,  and  smoking  is  generally  on  in  the  wards. 

Male  vagrants  sleep  together  in  the  same  bed — a  disgusting  custom  which  I  have 
protested  against  here  as  elseVhere. 

Some  of  the  yards  are  out  of  order,  mainly  on  account  of  the  want  of  paving  or  of 
being  covered  with  asphalte.  Unless  the  yards  should  be  mended,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  keep  the  lower  wards  and  passages  thoroughly  clean  and  in  a  proper 
state. 

(signed)         R.  Basil  Cane, 
17  October  1866.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 
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LEICESTER  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 


7\ 1 1 i.  "Weai.e  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  10th  November  1866. 

It  is  situated  upon  the  border  of  the  town,  and  has  been  built  about  20  years. 

There  is  a  separate  infirmary,  in  which  both  sexes  are  placed,  and  a  separate  building 
for  fever  and  small-pox  cases.  There  arc  also  separate  itch  wards,  wards  lor  dirty  eases, 
and  female  venereal  wards,  and  a  sick  nursery  for  young  children,  as  well  as  two  padded 
rooms  in  the  infirmary.  Lying-in  eases  are  placed  in  the  infirmary,  and  there  are  large 
lunacy  wards  in  a  wing  of  the  body  of  the  workhouse. 

The  construction  of  the  infirmary  and  fever  building  is  such  that  the  wards  are  placed 
Bide  by  side,  and  without  communication  through  the  partition  walls;  hence  there  are 
external  windows  on  one  side  only. 

There  are  two  sets  of  waterclosets  for  the  front  and  back  rooms;  one  watercloset  to  each 
ward,  the  former  of  which  is  placed  in  a  projection,  while  the  latter  is  more  nearly  within 
the  wards,  and  the  windows  arc  so  placed  that  the  current  enters  the  wards  or  passages. 
There  are  also  fixed  baths  with  the  waterclosets.  There  is  not  a  separate  cooking  kitchen 
in  the  infirmary. 

The  ground-floor  is  paved  with  bricks,  and  the  whole  building  is  heated  with  hot  air  by 
means  if  furnaces  underneath  the  ground-floor,  and  by  flues  which  pass  upwards  through 
the  building. 

There  are  iron  bedsteads  with  laths,  and  beds  of  cut  straw,  but  not  mattrasses  ;  there  are 
also  beds  with  racks,  which  are  raised  by  the  hand.  There  arc  benches  with  backs, 
chairs,  night-stools,  bed-trays,  deep  square  tin  cans  with  tin  covers,  for  the  food  ;  tubs,  in 
which  the  inmates  wash  themselves;  cupboards,  .-inks,  woollen  jackets  for  the  women, 
slippers,  piece,  of  carpet  on  the  women's  brick  floor,  thermometer,  screens.  One  round 
towel  is  supplied  twice  a  week  to  each  ward.  There  are  two  combs  in  each  ward.  There 
are  not  any  prints  or  games,  pottery  wash-hand  basins,  or  plates.  There  is  a  bath  chair  and 
a  perambulator,  as  well  as  a  sedan  chair,  in  which  the  sick  are  brought  to  the  workhouse. 

The  ventilation  is  elfected  by  doors  and  fireplaces,  as  well  as  by  large  gratings  in  the 
walls,  which  are  said  to  communicate  with  the  outer  air  ;  there  are  also  a  few  air-bricks, 
but  there  arc  no  ventilators  in  some  of  the  smaller  wards.  Some  of  the  windows  open  in 
part  from  the  centre,  and  others  from  the  side.  The  sashes  are  of  iron,  with  lozenge-shaped 
panes.  There  is  also  a  large  central  staircase,  which  affords  facilities  for  the  admission  of 
air  to  the  wards.  It  would  no  doubt  be  much  better  if  large  air  openings,  or  windows, 
had  been  placed  in  the  partition  walls. 

There  are  two  paid  nurses  for  the  infirmary,  who  receive  17/.  per  year,  and  7s.  per 
week  in  lieu  of  rations.  There  is  also  a  midwife,  who  is  paid  5 5.  for  each  case.  There 
are  two  paid  attendants  upon  the  lunatics. 

The  medical  officer  has  filled  his  office  for  eight  or  nine  years.  He  considers  that  the 
sanitary  arrangements  are,  on  the  whole,  good,  and  that,  with  some  exceptions,  the  wards 
arc  fairly  ventilated.  The  cases  do  as  w  ill  as  in  the  general  hospital.  There  is  also  suffi- 
cient watercloset  and  bathing  accommodation.  There  are  air-cushions,  but  not  water-beds 
or  waterproof  sheets  with  funnels,  yet  all  medical  appliances  recommended  by  him  are 
readily  provided.  There  is  not  a  case  of  bed-sore  in  the  building,  but  one  or  two  cases 
occurred  during  the  preceding  winter,  when  he  was  absent  from  ill-health. 

Fever  cases  arc  usually  sent  to  the  fever  wards  in  the  general  hospital ;  but  sometimes 
they  are  sent  to  the  workhouse,  and  on  such  occasions  the  disease  has  never  been  known 
to  spread. 

His  salary  is  80/.  a  year,  and  he  finds  all  drugs  at  a  cost  of  about  20/.  per  year,  and 
dispenses  them  himself.  He  receives  21s.  for  each  difficult  ease  of  midwifery'  and  foreach 
lunacy  certificate,  as  well  as  10s.  6d.  for  each  permanent  removal.  He  is  satisfied  with 
his  emoluments,  and  does  not  care  that  the  Guardians  should  provide  the  drugs.  He 
attends  daily;  except  Sundays  and  remains  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The  lunatics 
are  visited   thrice  a   week.       About  one-third  of  all  the  male  patients  have  sore  legs. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  dimensions  of  the  various  wards,  and  the  number  of  beds 
which  are  and  should  be  in  them. 
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15th  November  1866. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day     - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only      ... 

327 

58 
24 

134 

10 

1 

461 
68 
25 

RETURN     OF     SICK     WARDS. 


imber 
or 

gnation 
Ward. 


Class  of  Cases  in 
the  Ward. 


Male  Side : 


Itch        - 

Fever  and  small-pox 

Ulcers  on  leg,  old  age,  and 

paralysis. 
The  same         - 
None      - 
Old  age  - 
None       -        -        -        - 


Female  Side  : 


Itch        - 

Fever  and  small-pox 

Old  age  . 

Ulcers  on  leg  and  old  age 

Dirty      - 

Children  - 

Old  age  and  dropsy  - 

Lying-iu  - 

Old  age  and  rheumatics   - 

Venereal  - 


On  what  Floor. 


External 

Windows 

on  both  Sides, 

or  not. 


Ground 
ditto    - 
ditto    - 

ditto    - 
First  floor 
-     ditto 
Second  floor 


Ground 

ditto    - 

ditto    - 

ditto    - 

ditto    - 
First  floor 

-  ditto 
Second  floor 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 


One  side 

-  ditto 
•  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 


One  aide 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 


Length. 


Breadth. 


Ft.  in. 

14  0 

26  2 

32  0 

26  0 

32  0 

32  0 

32  0 


14     0 
32     0 


26 
32 
II 


32  0 

32  0 

32  0 

32  0 

27  0 


Ft.  in. 

10  0 

17  0 

17  0 


17     0 
17     0 


17 

17 


10    0 
17     0 


17 

17 
13 
17 
17 
17 


17     0 
17     0 


Height. 


Total 

Cubical 

Feet. 


Num 

>er  of 

Beds. 

Total 

m 

Superficial 

T3 

r.   a 

pa 

fi*" 

Feet. 

0 
"3> 

Jg* 

CO 

C.2 

Ft.  in. 

12     4 

1,727 

12     0 

5,352 

10  10 

5,915 

10  10 

4,788 

11     5 

6,211 

11     5 

6.211 

10  10 

5,895 

12     4 

1,727 

11     9 

0,392 

11     0 

4.895 

11     0 

5,984 

11     0 

1,608 

11     3 

6,120 

11     3 

6,120 

10  10 

5,895 

10   10 

5,895 

10  10 

4,972 

140 
446 
546 

412 
544 
544 
544 


140 
544 
445 
544 
146 
544 
544 
544 
544 
459 


■3         * 


a 


£  3 
9  = 


•<  o  "a 


1 

1 

9 

_ 

9 

- 

8 

_ 

9 

- 

9 

9 

1 

1 

7 

2 

8 

- 

9 

- 

2 

- 

9 

_ 

8 

_ 

8 

1 

8 

_ 

7 

• 

(signed)         Edward  Smith. 


Extract  from  Report  of  Robert  Weak,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the  6th  July  1866.  Union  Workhouse. 


Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 

_  Yes,  and  it  will  be  very  complete  when  the  new  schools  now  in  the  course  of  erec- 
tion are  completed. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 

Yes. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 
Yes. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient  ?  Are  the  arrange- 
ments for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution  of  the  Guardians 
under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed? 

There  are  vagrant  wards,  and  vagrants  are  employed.  My  suggestions  have  been 
carried  out  as  to  warming  the  female  wards,  and  will  be  on  the  male  side  before  the 
winter  sets  in. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse?  Do  any  of  their  answers 
to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  propriety  of  anv  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 

Yes.     There  are  no  remarks  calling  for  the  interference  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
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Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  Binoe  your  la>t  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  !>y  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 
No  visit  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 

been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit? 
Yes. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  la-l  visit? 

The  workhouse  is  in  good  order.  There  are  39U  inmates  ;  in  the  corresponding 
week  last  year  the  number  was  395. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,   and  points   (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Hoard  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

There  are  50  inmates  in  the  infirmary,  which  is  an  entirely  separate  building,  well 
warmed  and  ventilated,  with  due  regard  to  the  health  of  the  inmates.  The  medical 
officer  assures  me  it  could  readily  accommodate  130  inmates.  There  are  two  paid 
nurses,  the  one  for  males,  the  other  for  females.  The  medical  officer  tells  me  that 
the  staff  of  nurses  is  sufficient;  they  are  assisted  by  pauper  nurses,  who  are  well 
spoken  of  by  the  medical  officer,  master,  and  matron.  I  spoke  to  the  sick  and  infirm, 
and  they  all  admitted  they  were  kept  clean,  very  well  taken  care  of,  and  kindly  treated. 
The  medical  officer  confirms  this  statement.  In  addition  to  the  sick,  there  are  42 
male  and  28  female  epileptic,  imbecile,  and  idiotic  inmates;  and  there  is  not  a  single 
instance  of  any  patient  Buffering  from  bed-sores.  Tnere  is  a  paid  male  officer  for  the 
male  epileptic,  and  a  female  paid  officer  for  the  females  of  this  class.  The  medical 
officer  tells  me  he  has  never  made  any  application  to  the  Guardians  for  anything  for 
the  convenience  or  comfort  of  the  sick,  aged,  and  infirm  that  has  not  instantly  been 
complied  with.  There  are  19  paid  officers  and  servants  in  this  establishment,  and  in 
every  department  the  work  is  well  and  efficiently  done. 

(signed)         Robert  Jl'cnle, 
6  July  1866.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


LINCOLN    UNION    WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 


Lincoln  Mi:.  FABNAI.L  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  23rd  February  1867. 

Union  Workhouse.         The  main  building  is  constructed  on   the   radiating  plan,  and  only  one  ward  in  depth, 
except  in  the  centre,  and  the  wards  have  windows  on  both  sides,  and  are  light  and  cheerful. 

The  ordinary  sick  wards  for  adults  are  found  in  the  main  building,  and  have  the 
characters  j ust  described.  They  are  three  in  number;  viz.,  one  for  females,  and  two  for 
males.  'I  here  are  also  two  wards  for  sick  children,  and  a  lying-in  ward,  the  former  being 
in  the  centre  of  the  main  building,  and  having  windows  on  one  side  only. 

The  floors  of  all  these  wards  are  of  plaster.  There  are  also  detached  infections  wards 
placed  at  the  rear  of;  and  at  right  angles  to,  the  main  building.  Of  these,  two  are  devoted 
to  fever,  small-pox,  syphilis,  and  offensive  cases ;  and  fever  cases  have  been  mixed  with 
the  others.     There  is  also  a  separate  itch  ward  for  men,  but  not  for  women. 

All  these  are  one-storied  buildings,  and  those  for  the  two  sexes  are  quite  separated  from 
each  other. 

There  is  a  kitchen  or  scullery  attached  to  each  ward,  but  there  are  not  any  lavatories. 
There  is  a  watercloset  to  each  ward,  except  the  lying-in  ward.  In  the  detached  infectious 
wards  there  is  a  nurse's  room,  a  bath  room,  and  a  watercloset.  There  are  not  any  fixed 
baths  for  the  use  of  the  sick  in  the  main  building,  and  hot  water  is  not  distributed  through 
the  workhouse. 

The  waterclosets  in  the  main  building  have  windows  which  admit  the  air  on  to  the 
landings. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  with  straw  matting  placed  upon  them.  Tin  beds  are  usually 
of  feathers,  but  a  few  are  of  straw.  There  are  cupboards,  screens,  tables,  arm-chairs, 
prints,  illustrated  periodicals,  books,  mackintosh  sheeting,  water-bed,  air-cushions,  bed 
rests,  blinds,  pottery  plates,  tin  mugs,  pottery  wash-hand  basins,  little  chairs,  rocking 
chair,  and  woollen  rugs.  There  are  not  any  bedsteads  with  racks.  There  are  roller 
towels,  and  each  sick  person  has  also  a  separate  towel.  There  are  rugs  upon  the  plaster 
floor.     The  food  is  carried  from  the  general  kitchen  on  open  trays. 

The  upper  part  of  each  window  opens  on  a  central  pin,  and  there  are  also  ventilators 
laecd  over  every  door,  which  are  covered  with  perforated  zinc. 

There  is  only  one  paid  nurse  who  devotes  her  whole  time  to  the  sick,  and  as  the  cases 

are 
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are  in  wards  widely  apart,  it  does  not  appear  possible  that  she  can  efficiently  discharge  her 
duties.  There  is,  however,  an  old  pensioner  nurse,  who  receives  10  /.  a  year,  and  has  per- 
mission to  go  or  stay,  as  may  be  convenient  to  her ;  and  she  is  practically  the  midwife  also 

There  is  not  a  paid  night  nurse. 

We  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  conference  with  the  medical  officer,  but  we  were  in- 
formed that  he  attends  about  thrice  weekly  on  the  average,  and  remains  for  about  half-an- 
hour.  His  salary  is  about  65  /.  yearly,  and  he  finds  all  drugs,  except  cod-liver  oil  and 
quinine. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  desirable  that  further  accommodation  should  be  provided  for  in 
fectious  and  offensive  cases,  so  that  there  might  be  a  separate  fever,  itch,  and  venereal  ward 
for  each  sex,  and  wards  in  which  offensive  cases  may  be  placed.  It  is  also  most  desirable 
that  all  the  sick  wards  should  be  brought  nearer  together,  and  be  more  conveniently  placed 
for  the  attention  of  day  and  night  nurses. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  size  of  each  ward,  with  the  number  of  beds  which  are 
and  should  be  placed  therein. 


Lincoln 
Union  Workhouse. 


4  th  March  1867. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day    .... 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only      - 

106 

33 
10 

101 
3 
1 

207 

36 
11 

RETURN      OF      SICK      WARDS. 


Number  or  Designation 
of  Ward. 


Ien's  sick  ward  -  No.  1 
Ditto         -        -     No.  2 

romen's  sick  war1!  - 

.ying-in  ward  - 

'hildren's  infirmary.  No.  1 
Ditto  -        -    No.  2 

len'3  fever  ward 

Somen's  fever  ward  - 

tch  ward  - 


Class  of  Cases  in 
the  Ward. 


On  what  Floor. 


Ulcerated  legs  - 
Disease  of  heart 
Epilepsy    - 
Births 
Bronchitis 
-     ditto     - 
Senility     - 
Sequel  of  fever  - 
Itch- 


Fir»t  floor 
Second  floor  - 
First  floor 
Second  floor  - 
First  floor 

-  ditto 
Ground  floor - 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 


External 

Windows  on 

both  Sides, 

or  not. 


Length 


Breadth. 


Height. 


Total 

Cubical 

Feet. 


Ft. 

». 

Ft.  in. 

Both  sides  - 

30 

0 

18     0 

-     ditto      - 

30 

0 

18     0 

-     ditto      - 

30 

0 

18     0 

-     ditto      - 

30 

0 

18     0 

One  side     - 

2G 

0 

17     0 

-     ditto      - 

35 

0 

1G     0 

-     ditto       - 

18 

0 

15     0 

.     ditto      - 

18 

0 

15     0 

-     ditto       - 

15 

0 

13     0 

Total 

Superficial 

Feet. 


4,725 
4,725 
4,725 
4,725 
3,981 
4,900 
2,632 
2,632 
2,291 


Number  of 

Beds. 

5 

3 

Pi 

00 

■D 

£ 

00 

41 

O 

a 

»  9 

B 

"         "S  s 

X> 

a 

C             o    u 

3 

35        Q<2 

fc 

540 
540 
540 
540 
455 
560 
270 
270 
195 


K    '■    --> 
*~    «    o 

5£  — 

<   Ola 


10 

9 

- 

9 

- 

8 

- 

6 

- 

10 

- 

5 

- 

5 

- 

3 

- 

2  or  3,  fever. 
]  -  ditto. 
3 


(signed)        Edward  Smith. 


Extract  from  Keport  of  H.  B.  Famuli,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the  11th  February  1867. 

t    Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 

internal  arrangement? 

It  is  generally;  there  are,  however,  some  defects  in  the  house,  as  will  be  seen  by 
some  of  the  answers  to  the  following  questions.  At  present  some  of  the  men's  wards 
are  crowded.  There  are  now  78  men  in  the  house,  and  only  41  women.  The  prides 
in  the  yards  are  defective,  and  waterclosets  are  required  for  the  boys*  bed-rooms  and 
the  girls'  bed-rooms,  and  also  for  the  lying-in  ward.  The  scullery  is  too  small,  and  so 
is  the  washing  department.  A  wringing  machine  is  wanted.  Cocoa-nut  fibre  matting 
should  be  placed  under  each  bed.  The  supply  of  hot  water  for  domestic  purposes  is 
in  the  kitchen,  and  the  inmates  are  continually  passing  into  the  kitchen  for  hot 
water ;  this  destroys  classification  by  day. 
4-  O  3  Is 
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DataWrttauB         Is  **£,  }"'") '"'""  '"''  ,1"'  >irk  an'1  for  "«feetioii8  cases  Bufficienl  ? 

'  rheaok  ■wards  are  in  the  bodj  of  the  house,  and  the  rooms  are  good,  but  it  mold 

l)C  tar  Letter  if  there  were  detached  infirmaries.  There  are  no  leg  rests  nor  dressing 
gown.,  and  only  one  bed  rest.  There  is  only  one  paid  nurse,  There  is  no  separate 
sick  ward  for  boys.  I  here  are  two  rooms  detached  from  the  bouse,  called  fever 
war, is,  butthej  are  ased  for  ordinary  sick  eases;  so  that,  in  fact,  there  are  no  lever 

wards  Lnere  are  no  it.H  wards.  There  are  DO  Syphilitic  wards.  The  wards  called 
tever  wards  are  defective  ;   they  are  on  the  ground,  with  brick  flours. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 

Yes. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient  P  Are  the  arrange- 
ments for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution  of  the  (iuardians 
under  5  &  6  Vict.  o.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed? 

res;  but  the  beds  and  bedding  are  very  poor  and  defective.  There  should  he  a 
barrack  bedstead  for  the  men.  Very  few  females  frequent  these  wards.  One  pound 
of  oakum  for  the  men. 

Does  the'visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 
Yes. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners? 
No. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the   visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 
1  annex  it,  but  this  is  my  first  visit. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the   Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 

X  C8« 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the   number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit? 
My  first  visit. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding   heads,  and   points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

I  have  all  the  former  papers  relative  to  the  fever  and  infectious  wards;  and,  as  I 
shall  soon  attend  a  special  meeting  of  this  Board  of  Guardians,  I  will  bring  that 
subject  under  their  consideration,  together  with  certain  other  defects  adverted  to  in 
this  report. 

(signed)         H.  D.  Farnall, 
16  February  1867.  Boor  Law  Inspector. 


Copy  of  last  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  29th  September  1866. 

Lincoln  Union  Workhouse. 
Visited  and  examined  the  insane  and  weak-minded  inmates,  15  in  number,  namely, 
seven  men  and  eight  women.  They  are  all  quite  harmless  cases,  properly  retained  in  the 
workhouse.  Four  of  the  men  and  seven  of*  the  women  are  Usefully  employed  ;  two  of  the 
former  and  six  of  the  latter  have  extra  diet,  with  meat  daily.  With  the  exception  of  one 
man,  who  is  constantly  wet,  we  found  all  the  patients  clean  in  their  persons  and  dress,  and 
their  beds  and  dormitories  in  good  order.  A  little  matting  for  the  floor,  a  few  prints  upon 
the  walls,  and  curtains  for  the  windows  of  the  women's  day-room  is  desirable. 

(signed)         John  D.  Cleaton,      "I  ~         .    .  .     T 

R.  W.  S.  Lutwid<,e,iCommisslo™rs  in  Lunacy- 
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LIVERPOOL     WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 


Mi:.  Cane  and  I  visited  this  very  large  workhouse  on  5th  October  1866. 

The  site  is  a  particularly  good  one,  having  regard  to  its  proximity  to  the  town,  since  it 
is  very  elevated,  and  far  removed  from  the  river  influence  and  the  densely  crowded  parts 
of  Liverpool. 

The  infirmary  is  not  a  Ijuilding  detached  from  the  ordinary  wards  of  the  inmates,  but 
it  consists  of  many  wards,  which  are  for  the  most  part  placed  in  close  connection  with 
each  other.  There  are  two  large  detached  hospitals  for  fever,  one  of  which,  being  an  old 
one,  will  be  taken  down,  whilst  the  other  is  new  and  built  on  improved  principles. 

The  character  of  the  ordinary  sick  wards  differs  somewhat  both  in  reference  to  the 
wards  for  the  same  and  for  the  different  sexes.  Those  for  men  are  wider  than  those  for  women, 
but  in  reference  to  size  they  are  nearly  all  that  could  be  desired.  Certain  of  them 
have  windows  on  two,  and  even  on  three  sides,  and  have  an  air  of  great  lightness  and 
cheerfulness  ;  but  in  the  majority  there  is  a  narrow  and  dark  corridor,  with  wards  on  each 
hand,  which  have  external  windows  on  one  side  only.  In  a  few  of  the  otherwise  good 
wards  there  is  a  part  of  the  room  which  is  dark,  from  the  impossibility  of  placing  win- 
dows along  the  whole  side  ;  and  the  wards  which  have  external  windows  on  one  side 
only  might  have  windows  also  on  the  corridor  side,  and  thus  render  both  the 
wards  and  the  corridors  lighter  and  more  cheerful.  Many  of  the  wards  on  the  upper 
storey  are  built  into  the  roof,  and  the  windows  extend  only  to  about  five  feet  from  the 
floor. 

The  wards  on  the  women's  side  have  the  disadvantages  above  mentioned,  besides  that 
of  being  not  only  narrower  than  those  for  the  male  inmates,  but  too  narrow  for  the  best 
hospital  wards,  and  in  the  set  devoted  to  the  lying-in  cases  they  are  placed  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  T,  with  blank  partition  walls.  There  are,  however,  a  greater  number  of  wards 
which  have  windows  on  two  or  three  sides. 

The  ground  being  higher  on  one  side  of  the  workhouse  than  on  the  other,  there  are 
wards  on  the  women's  side  which  seem  to  be  on  the  basement  on  the  one  side,  but  are 
only  level  with  the  floor  on  the  other.  They  are  large,  and  on  the  side  on  which  the  ground 
is  the  highest  they  have  an  open  area,  but  they  cannot  be  so  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  inmates 
as  those  on  a  higher  story. 

As  the  old  fever  hospital  is  to  be  taken  down,  we  did  not  inspect  it. 

The  new  fever  hospital  consists  of  several  stories  of  very  large  and  excellent  rooms. 
There  are  external  windows  on  both  sides,  but  those  on  the  side  of  the  old  hospital  are 
at  present  darkened  by  that  building. 

The  walls  on  the  women's  side  of  the  infirmary  are  partly  painted  in  colours. 

There  are  waterclosets,  lavatories,  and  fixed  baths  on  each  floor,  but  they  are  large, 
have  too  much  urinal  and  closet  space,  from  which  offensive  odours  arise,  and  the 
windows  direct  the  current  of  air  into  the  wards.  There  is  hot  and  cold  water  to  all  the 
baths  and  lavatories.  There  is  not  a  cooking  kitchen  in  the  infirmary,  but  there  are  many 
warming  kitchens. 

There  are  not  any  day-rooms  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary  sick,  except  for  venereal 
cases. 

The  cases  of  ordinary  sickness  are  divided  into  medical  and  surgical,  besides  which, 
there  are  ophthalmic  wards,  wards  for  the  infirm  and  dirty  cases,  for  lying-in  cases,  infants, 
sick  children,  venereal  cases,  and  itch.  The  lying-in  wards  are  so  arranged  that  the  cases 
are  passed  on  from  one  to  another  as  they  become  convalescent,  and  the  children's  cases 
are  divided  into  medical  and  surgical.  There  are  also  wards  for  lunatics,  including  a 
padded  room,  but  no  lunatics  are  permanently  kept  in  the  workhouse. 

Fever  cases  are  placed  in  the  fever  wards,  and  the  wards  an-  devoted  respectively  to 
the  severe  and  convalescent  cases.  At  present  there  are  cases  of  cholera  in  the  two  upper 
stories,  which  are  also  divided  into  ordinary  and  convalescent.  Small-pox  cases  are 
placed  in  separate  wards  in  the  same  building. 

The  chief  system  of  ventilation  is  that  of  air  bricks  placed  near  to  the  floor,  and  com- 
municating at  a  lower  level  with  external  air  bricks  and  a  series  of  air  .-halts,  which  run 
perpendicularly  upwards  and  communicate  with  each  ward  by  a  large  opening,  which  may 
be  closed  by  a  shutter.  In  some  of  the  upper  rooms  there  are  also  openings  through  the 
ceiling  into  the  roof. 

The  ventilators  were  for  the  most  part  closed,  and  the  openings  into  the  shaft  are  so 
large'that  they  could  not  be  kept  constantly  open;  moreover,  there  is  no  artificial  heating 
of  the  column  of  air  in  the  shafts.  There  are  also  windows,  the  loose  sash  of  which  falls 
forward  into  a  rack  and  allows  much  air  to  enter  at  its  upper  part.  There  are  certain 
ventilators  which  lead  into  the  corridors,  but  upon  the  whole  the  corridors  are  not  properly 
used  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air. 

Drain  smells  were  observed  in  various  parts  of  the  building,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  this 

requires  serious  attention.     The  ventilation  in  many  of  the  wards,  and  particularly  in 
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lis         REPORT  ON  EXISTING  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE 

Liverpool  {}ie  basement  and  other  parte  on  the  women's  Bide,  is  very  defective,  and  needs   im- 

Workhouse,        provement 

The  bedfeteada  are  of  iron  with  iron  laths,  and  the  beds  of*  long  straw,  but  the  pillows 
are  of  flock.  There  are  tables,  cupboards,  benches  with  and  without  backs,  arm  and  single 
chairs,  screens,  nightstools,  prints,  1 ks,  illustrated  papers,  draughts,  dominoes*  wash- 
hand  basins,  abundant  towels,  combs,  foot  and  chest  warmers,  &e.  in  the  various  wards. 
Tin  dishes  and  pannikins  are  need  for  the  food, and  we  saw  the  tins  carried  one  within  the 
other,  although  the  food  was  in  them  The  fond  is  brought  into  the  warming  kitchen, 
and  is  there  distributed  to  £he  different  inmates.  Waterproof  sheets  are  not  used  to  the 
lying-in  or  to  the  dirty  beds.  Thick  flannel  gowns  are  worn  by  the  sick  women  and 
the  convalescent  fever  cases.  The  largest  number  of  prints  upon  the  walls  are  on  the 
women's  side,  and  especially  in  the  female  Lock  wards. 

The  nursing  arrangements  are  of  two  kinds,  and  an  important  experiment  is  now  under 
trial. 

On  the  men's  side  there  is  a  lady  superintendent,  receiving  75 /.  per  year,  who  has  under 
•  her  direction   11   Nightingale  nurses,  each  receiving    'I'll.  10.?.  per  year:   and   l'.'i  pro- 

bationers, to  each  of  whom  14/.  is  paid  yearly;  aud  the  salaries  progressively  increase 
with  duration  of  service.  The  lady  superintendent  has  about  450  patients  under  her 
care.  She  arranges  the  night  nurses  as  seems  best  to  her,  hut  at  present  one  of  the  nurses 
above  mentioned  takes  night  duty  on  each  of  the  three  floors  in  her  turn,  and  attends  to 
perhaps  30  or  40  cases. 

In  addition,  there  i.«  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  occupy  the  position  of  steward,  and  attend 
to  the  material  wants  of  the  patient-,  whilst  the  appointment  and  removal  of  the  unpaid 
nurses  rest  with  the  matron,  and  she  is  in  all  such  matters  a  court  of  appeal.  The  lady 
superintendent  neither  appoints  nor  removes  the  paid  nurses:  and  she,  on  requisition 
to  the  matron,  obtains  such  unpaid  assistance  as  she  may  require.  The  wards  assigned  to 
her  do  not  include  the  venereal,  itch,  or  fever  wards. 

On  the  female  side  the  old  system  still  prevails.  There  arc  five  paid  nurses  for  the 
medical  and  surgical  eases  both  of  adults  and  children,  the  lying-in  wards  and  the  Lock 
wards,  containing  about  400  cases,  and  each  has  a  staff  of  unpaid  nurses  under  her 
direction. 

The  fever  hospital  has  a  matron  receiving  40/.  per  year,  who  superintends  the  whole 
arrangements.  There  arc  also  four  night  nurses,  six  day  nurses,  one  clerk,  and  one 
person  to  superintend  the  washing,  each  of  whom  receives  20/.  per  year.  There  are 
from  30  to  40  patients  in  the  fever  wards,  who  require  attention  during  the  night. 

The  stimulants  are  in  all  cases  given  by  the  paid  nurses,  but  on  the  female  side  some  of 
the  pauper  nurses  administer  a  part  vi'  the  medicines.  The  pauper  nurses  do  not  receive 
pay,  but  have  extra  rations. 

The  master  is  of  opinion  that  the  wards  arc  kept  in  a  more  cleanly  state  on  the  side  of 
the  workhouse  having  pauper  nurses,  but  I  considered  the  whole  as  very  fairly  clean. 

The  medical  staff  consists  of  a  physician  and  surgeon,  each  receiving  100/.  per  year, 
and  three  resident  medical  officers,  who  receive  15 1,  per  year  each  with  board  and 
lodging. 

The  physician  attends  daily,  and  spends  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  in  visiting  the 
important  eases  in  the  male  and  female  sick  wards,  the  fever  wards,  and  the  sick  nur- 
series. The  surgeon  attends  daily  from  one  to  two  hours,  and  attends  to  the  surgical  cases, 
both  male  and  female,  the  Lock  wards,  the  bin  icy  wards,  the  lying-in  ward,  the  children's 
surgical  wards,  the  itch  wards,  both  for  adults  and  for  children,  and  the  ophthalmic  ward. 
Two  of  the  resident  medical  officers  attend  to  medical,  and  one  to  surgical  cases,  and 
each  admits  eases  daily  in  rotation.  They  are  respectively  under  the  direction  of  the 
surgeon  and  physician,  and  devote  five  or  six  hours  daily  to  their  duties.  The  Guardians 
provide  a  dispenser  and  drugs. 

The  physician's  cases  amount  to  about  100  children,  150  fever  patients,  and  3.50  ordi- 
nary case-,  or  a  total  of  more  than  600  ;  whilst  the  surgeon  has  charge  of  more  than  300  sick, 
besides  200  to 300 cases  which  are  seen  by  him  once  a  week. 

The  physician  is  not  di-satisfied  with  the  space.  He  would  be  glad  to  have  more,  but  no 
evil  has  resulted  from  the  present  arrangement.  The  ventilation  is  defective,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  female  side,  and  there  arc  drain  smells.  The  surgeon  has  held  the 
appointment  about  a  year,  and  has  found  hospital  gangrene,  erysipelas,  and  puerperal 
fever  to  occur  sometimes.  He  has  not  manjr  severe  cases  of  accident,  but  he  has  to  perform 
many  operations. 

In  reference  to  the  system  of  nursing,  they  prefer  the  new  system,  since  they  have 
confidence  in  the  nurses  thus  employed,  and  there  is  a  good  morale  in  the  wards. 
The  wards  are  kept  in  an  excellent  state  on  the  other  side,  but  pauper  nurses  lack  sufficient 
intelligence  and  precision  in  the  care  of  the  sick. 

The  cases  of  disease  do  as  well  in  the  workhouse  as  in  any  other  place  whatever. 
All  medical  and   surgical  appliances  and   all  extras  are  most  readily  supplied.     The 
present  medical   arrangement  works   well,  but    the   officers  are   not  satisfied  with  their 
remuneration.     That  of  the  physician  and  surgeon  should  be  increased  to  200/.,  and  that 
of  the  resident  medical  officers  to  100/.  per  year  each. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  dimensions  of  the  several  wards,  with  the  beds  which 
are  placed  there. 
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Adults.      . 

(  'llildivtl. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day     - 

2,480 

714 

3,194 

Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 

741 

200 

1,031 

Number  of  infirm  not  on  medical  officer's  book 

284 

- 

284 

Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only      - 

548 

148 

090 

RETURN     OF     SICK    WARDS. 


Number  of 

Qi 

Beds. 

Number 

External 

Total 

Total 

'H* 

« 

Class  of  Cases  in 

Windows  on 

. 

»   — 

£ 

Designation 

the  Ward. 

On  what  Floor. 

both  Sides, 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Cubical 

Superficial 

-< 

0 

of  Ward. 

or  not. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

a 
35 

«    O 

it 

S 
-a 

s 

a 

en's  Hospital : 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft.  in. 

1o.  1  medical   - 

Medical                       - 

First      - 

Yes 

57 

0 

30 

4 

11     2 

19,307 

1,729 

28 

- 

1 

2        „        - 

ditto       - 

ditto      - 

Not 

31 

6 

24 

6 

11     0 

8,489 

751 

12 

- 

1 

3        „        - 

ditto       - 

ditto      - 

Not        - 

43 

9 

24 

6 

)1      0 

11,790 

1,071 

18 

- 

1 

4        „        - 

ditto       - 

ditto      - 

Side  and  end  - 

32 

0 

31 

6 

11     0 

11. us-; 

1,008 

18 

- 

1 

*5        "        - 

litto 

ditto 

-     ditto 

31 

8 

25 

6 

11     0 

8,882 

807 

14 

- 

1 

6        „       - 

itto       -         -         - 

ditto      - 

Not 

68 

6 

24 

4 

11      0 

18,335 

1,660 

26 

- 

2 

7       » 

Jitto       - 

ditto 

Yes,  and  end  - 

54 

0 

25 

0 

11      0 

14,850 

1,350 

22 

- 

1 

8        „       - 

ditto 

ditto 

Yes 

53 

6 

25 

8 

11      0 

16,516 

1,501 

24 

- 

2 

Jo.  1,  surgical  - 

Surgical   - 

Second  - 

Yes  "     . 

.-.7 

0 

30 

6 

10     0 

17,385 

1,738 

28 

- 

1 

2        „ 

ditto       ... 

ditto    - 

Not 

31 

6 

24 

6 

10    0 

7,717 

771 

12 

- 

1 

3        „      - 

ditto       - 

ditto    - 

Not       - 

43 

S 

24 

6 

10     0 

10,098 

1,009 

18 

- 

1 

4         „       - 

ditto       - 

ditto    - 

Side  and  end  - 

32 

0 

31 

6 

10    0 

10,080 

1,008 

18 

- 

1 

5        ,.       - 

ditto 

ditto    - 

-     ditto 

32 

2 

25 

6 

10     0 

8,202 

820 

14 

- 

1 

6         .,       " 

Boys'  surgical  - 

ditto    • 

Not 

68 

6 

24 

4 

10     0 

16,668 

1,000 

26 

- 

2 

7        „       • 

Men's  surgical- 

ditto    - 

Yes,  and  end  - 

54 

0 

25 

0 

10     0 

13,500 

1.350 

22 

- 

1 

8        ,.       ' 

-     ditto    - 

ditto    - 

Side  and  end- 

25 

4 

22 

3 

10    0 

5,630 

563 

10 

- 

1 

9        ,.       " 

-     ditto   - 

ditto    - 

-     ditto 

25 

4 

22 

0 

10     0 

5,573 

557 

10 

- 

1 

10        „       - 

-     ditto    - 

ditto    - 

Yes 

58 

6 

25 

8 

10     0 

15,015 

1,501 

24 

- 

2 

Sore  eye  ward  - 

Third    - 

Side  and  end  - 

25 

4 

22 

6 

10     0 

5,985 

570 

10 

- 

1 

. 

Operation  room 

ditto      - 

-     ditto 

24 

8 

22 

6 

10     6 

5,827 

555 

- 

- 

1 

Jo.  1  infirm 

Infirm      ... 

ditto      - 

Y'es 

57 

0 

31 

61 

sBSi 

( 17,499 

1,70:. 

28 

- 

1 

2      „ 

ditto       ... 

ditto      - 

Not 

31 

0 

25 

3 

£--  =  i 

7,575 

795 

14 

- 

1 

3      ,. 

ditto       - 

ditto      - 

Not 

42 

0 

24 

6 

~   £   9   -  J2 

9.7S6 

1,029 

18 

- 

1 

4      „ 

ditto       - 

ditto 

Side  and  end  - 

32 

0 

32 

6 

«  «  "  ~.  s 

J  10,114 

1,0    1, 

18 

- 

1 

5      ., 

ditto       - 

ditto 

-     ditto 

32 

2 

25 

0/ 

s:  >    •  -  z 

M       —  17  V 

1 

7,655 

804 

15 

- 

1 

6      „ 

ditto       - 

ditto      - 

Not 

68 

6 

24 

4 

0  c '-  =  -> 

15,846 

1.666 

26 

- 

2 

7     „ 

ditto       -        -         - 

ditto      - 

Yes,  and  end  - 

55 

0 

25 

(1 

13,090 

1,375 

22 

- 

1 

8      „ 

ditto       -         -        - 

ditto 

Yes 

59 

0 

25 

6J 

r.  £  —  —   • 
E- 

U4.337 

1,504 

24 

- 

2 

:    -       -      - 

Lock       ... 

Ground 

Not      -         -| 

43 
6 

6 
6 

24 
6 

0 
6 

j-  11     0 

11,948 

1,086 

20 

- 

1 

ale  Cleansing : 

Cleansing 

Itch 

First      - 

Not       - 

51 

6 

21 

0 

11     0 

11,896 

1,081 

51 

- 

I 

_ 

ditto 

Second  • 

Not 

35 

6 

21 

0 

8    7 

6,398 

7!.'. 

22 

- 

1 

',', 

ditto        - 

First     - 

Not 

35 

2 

21 

0 

11     0 

8,123 

738 

21 

- 

1 

ver  Hospital : 

Men's  hospital 

Fever       -        -        - 

Ground 

Yes       - 

69 

6 

24 

0 

12    9 

2fc267 

1,668 

20 

- 

2 

Ditto 

ditto 

First      - 

Y'es 

69 

6 

24 

0 

13     0 

21,684 

1,668 

20 

- 

2 

Ditto 

Convalescent    - 

Second  - 

Yes 

69 

6 

24 

0 

13     0 

21,684 

1,668 

20 

- 

2 

Ditto 

Measles  - 

Third     - 

Yes       - 

69 

0 

24 

0 

15     0 

25,020 

1,668 

20 

~ 

a 

* 
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REPORT  ON  EXISTING  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE 


Parish  of  Liverpool  — Return  of  Sick  Ward; — continued. 


Number  of 

4 

8 
£ 

Beds. 

Number 

External 

Total 

Total 

a. 

- 

0) 

Class  of  Cases  in 

Windows  on 

£ 

P* 

or  Designation 

the  Ward. 

On  what  Floor. 

both  Sides 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Cubical 

Superficial 

4 

E 

n 
"5> 

"2 1 

a  < 

o 

of  Ward. 

or  not. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

S  g 

3  t-1 

S 

Q 

O    t- 

a 

S3 

Q<2 

A 

Fever  Hospital  —  con  Untied. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft 

in. 

No.  1.  Women's  hospital 

Convalescent    - 

Ground 

Yes 

. 

62 

s 

24 

0 

12 

9 

19,176 

1,504 

20 

- 

2 

2.     -     Ditto 

Fever       ... 

First 

Yes 

- 

62 

s 

24 

0 

13 

0 

19,552 

1,504 

20 

- 

2 

3.     -     Ditto 

ditto 

Second  - 

Yes 

- 

62 

8 

24 

0 

13 

0 

19,552 

1,504 

20 

- 

2 

4.    -    Ditto 

Night  nurses     - 

Third     - 

Yes 

- 

62 

8 

24 

0 

14 

9 

22,184 

1,504 

20 

- 

2 

Women's  Hospital: 

No.  1 

Female  medical 

Ground  floor  - 

Not 

. 

39 

8 

17 

4 

11 

8 

8,021 

687 

14 

- 

1 

2         -         -         - 

ditto 

-     ditto 

Not 

- 

39 

6 

17 

6 

11 

8 

8,064 

C91 

16 

- 

1 

3         -         -         - 

ditto 

-      ditto 

Not 

- 

39 

6 

17 

6 

11 

8 

8,064 

091 

15 

- 

1 

.1 

ditto 

-     ditto 

Not 

- 

31 

9 

17 

4 

11 

8 

6,420 

550 

14 

- 

1 

5 

ditto 

First  tloor 

Not 

. 

45 

9 

17 

4 

11 

5 

9,053 

793 

15 

- 

1 

0 

ditto 

-     ditto 

Not 

- 

39 

6 

17 

4 

11 

5 

7,816 

684 

15 

- 

1 

7 

ditto 

-     ditto 

Yes 

. 

17 

0 

16 

11 

11 

5 

3,283 

287 

6 

- 

1 

8 

ditto 

-     ditto 

Not 

• 

39 

5 

17 

1 

11 

5 

r.M.n 

G83 

15 

- 

1 

9 

-       dtto 

-     ditto 

Not 

- 

38 

0 

17 

4 

11 

6 

7,574 

658 

14 

- 

1 

No.  10 

Female  surgical 

Second  floor  - 

Not 

- 

45 

9 

17 

4 

9 

4 

7,401 

793 

13 

_ 

1 

11 

ditto 

-     ditto 

Not 

- 

39 

5 

17 

4 

9 

4 

0,376 

683 

13 

- 

1 

12         -        -         - 

ditto 

-     ditto 

Yes 

_ 

17 

0 

16 

1  1 

9 

4 

2,684 

287 

5 

- 

1 

13 

ditto 

-     ditto 

Not 

. 

39 

5 

17 

8 

9 

4 

0,499 

696 

13 

_ 

1 

14 

ditto 

-     ditto 

Not 

- 

51 

1 

17 

8 

9 

4 

8,42:) 

902 

17 

- 

1 

No.10 

Female  infirm  • 

Third  floor     - 

Not 

. 

45 

9 

17 

10 

8 

1 

6,595 

815 

12 

_ 

1 

17 

ditto 

-     ditto 

Not 

- 

39 

5 

17 

10 

8 

1 

5,G82 

7i  12 

12 

- 

1 

18 

ditto 

-    ditto 

Yes 

- 

17 

0 

16 

li 

8 

3 

2,372 

287 

4 

- 

1 

19 

ditto 

-     ditto 

Not       - 

- 

39 

5 

17 

8 

8 

0 

5,570 

096 

11 

_ 

1 

20 

-       ditto 

-     ditto 

Not       - 

- 

51 

5 

17 

8 

8 

0 

7,266 

908 

14 

_ 

] 

21 

ditto 

-     ditto 

Not 

- 

17 

4 

13 

10 

8 

0 

1,918 

239 

3 

_ 

1 

22 

ditto 

-     ditto 

Not 

- 

74 

3 

17 

4 

7 

10 

10,081 

1,287 

20 

- 

i 

No.  23 

Female  surgical 

Second  floor  - 

Not 

- 

17 

0 

13 

10 

9 

5 

2.214 

235 

3 

_ 

1 

24 

-       ditto 

-     ditto 

Not 

- 

74 

3 

17 

0 

9 

4 

11,781 

1,262 

24 

- 

5 

No.  25 

Female  medical 

First  floor 

Not 

. 

17 

0 

13 

11 

11 

4 

2,681 

236 

3 

_ 

1 

26 

ditto 

-      ditto 

Not 

. 

35 

4 

17 

0 

11 

6 

6,907 

600 

13 

_ 

1 

27 

ditto 

-     ditto 

Not 

- 

38 

2 

17 

0 

11 

5 

7,407 

648 

13 

- 

1 

Female  Lock  : 

Women's  lock     - 

Lock 

Second  - 

Not       - 

- 

55 

0 

21 

0 

8 

7 

9,913 

1,155 

21 

- 

1 

Lying-in : 

No.  1.   Lying-in 

Lying-in  - 

First      - 

Side   and 

ends. 
Not 

wo 

41 

9 

25 

0 

11 

3 

12,585 

1,118 

14 

- 

I 

2.   Ditto      - 

ditto     - 

ditto      - 

. 

38 

4 

19 

3 

11 

3 

8,301 

737 

8 

_ 

1 

3.   Ditto      - 

ditto     -         -•       - 

ditto      - 

Side  and  one 

em 

38 

4 

19 

3 

11 

3 

8,301 

737 

11 

- 

J 

Children's  Medical : 

No.  1.  Children's  me- 

Medical  - 

Ground 

Not       - 

- 

38 

3 

17 

0 

12 

0 

7,803 

650 

1,421 

_ 

] 

dical. 

cots. 

2.  Ditto      - 

ditto      - 

ditto    - 

Not       • 

• 

29 

9 

17 

0 

12 

0 

6,069 

505 

1  cots. 

- 

I 

3.   Ditto      - 

ditto      - 

ditto    - 

Not       - 

• 

25 

6 

17 

0 

12 

0 

5,202 

433 

1,&  14 
cots. 

- 

] 

4.  Ditto      - 

ditto      - 

ditto    - 

Not       - 

• 

29 

6 

17 

0 

12 

0 

6,018 

501 

1.&15 
cots. 

- 

I 

5.  Ditto      - 

ditto      - 

ditto    - 

Not 

- 

27 

0 

17 

0 

12 

0 

5,508 

459 

15  cots 

_ 

1 

Brae  cje     - 

Sore  eyes 

ditto    - 

Side   and   two 

44 

8 

25 

0 

11 

6 

12,840 

1,116 

1,  &  26 

_ 

I 

ends. 

cots. 

Class  Sick  Nursery  : 

No.  1.  Sick  nursery   - 

Sick  infants 

Ground 

Side    and   two 

44 

6 

25 

0 

11 

9 

13,071 

1,112 

_ 

15 

] 

ends. 

2.  Ditto      - 

-     ditto   - 

ditto    - 

Not 

- 

38 

3 

19 

0 

11 

9 

B,539 

726 

_ 

8 

1 

3.  Ditto     - 

-     ditto   - 

ditto    - 

Not      - 

- 

38 

3 

19 

0 

11 

in 

8,599 

726 

- 

8 

1 

No.  I.  Whooping  cough 

Whooping  cough 

Second  - 

Not       - 

- 

38 

4 

19 

2 

9 

4 

6,862 

734 

8 

„ 

1 

2.  Ditto      - 

ditto 

ditto    - 

Side  and  one 

end 

38 

4 

19 

4 

9 

4 

6,917 

741 

8 

- 

1 

Female  Cleansing : 

Women's  cleansing     - 

Itch 

Ground 

Sideaodtwoend8 

41 

0 

21 

0 

10 

6 

9,010 

801 

21 

_ 

1 

Children's     ditto 

ditto          - 

Second  - 

-    ditto 

~ 

49 

6 

21 

0 

8 

7 

8,922 

1,039 

1.&30 
cots. 

3  cots 

Isto 

Girls'      -    ditto 

ditto         - 

ditto    - 

Not 

" 

46 

0 

21 

0 

8 

7 

8,291 

966 

20 

2  cots 

1 

These  wards  are  not  now  (December  1866)  used  as  hospital  wards. 


(signed)         Eihcard  Smith 


TREATMENT  OF  SICK  POOR  IN  PROVINCIAL  WORKHOUSES. 
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Extract  from  Kepout  of  U.  Corbett,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the  28th  March  1866. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 

It  has  been  hitherto  found  so  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  temporary  accom- 
modation elsewhere  has  been  required  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  fever  in  Liverpool 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  infant  children  arc  consequently  now  placed,  with 
the  Board's  approval,  at  houses  in  Wellington  Road  and  Mary  Aim  Street,  ami  the 
epileptics  at  Dingle  Mount.  (  Vide  answer  to  query  "  Has  the  maximum  number  oi 
inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners,  been  constantly  observed  since 
your  last  visit?"  for  the  numbers  at  each  of  these  bouses.)  The  latter  has  been  pur- 
chased, and  will  probably  be  maintained  permanently  for  the  class  to  which  it  is  now 
appropriated,  if  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  approve  of  it.  The  other  two  houses 
will  be  given  up  as  soon  as  the  new  infant  schools,  which  the  select  vestry  have 
resolved  to  build  at  Kirkdale,  can  be  got  ready  for  their  reception. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient? 
Yes,  under  the  circumstances  above  stated. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 
Yes. 

Are  there  vagrants  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient  ? 
Yes. 

Are  the  arrangements  for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution 
of  the  Guardians  under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed? 
Yes. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 
Yes. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  propriety 
of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 
No. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book,  or 
other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

"  5th  September  1865.  Laid  before  me  pursuant  to  the  statute  by  the  Governor  of 
the  workhouse  ;  1  have  seen  all  the  inmates  classed  of  unsound  mind,  and  shall  make 
my  report  to  the  Board. — Robert  Naime,  Commissioner  in  Lunacy." 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 

The  numbers  in  the  workhouse  and  the  subsidiary  houses  (the  temporary  occupa- 
tion of  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Board)  are  as  follows : 

In  the  workhouse       -------    3,274 

Wellington  Road       -------       1<J6 

Mary  Ann  Street     -------       123 

Dingle  Mount  --------76 


Liverpool 
Workhouse. 


3,579 


The  workhouse  is  consequently  not  at  all  crowded. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit ': 

See  remarks  at  query  "  Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
union,  in  respect  of  size  and  internal  arrangement?" 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 
None, 

(signed)         U.  Corbett, 
5  April  1866.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 

LOUGHBOROUGH  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 

Mr.  Weale  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  23rd  March  1867. 

It  is  situate  on  a  healthful  site  on  the  border  of  the  town,  and  was  built  about  30  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Scott. 

The  infirmary  is  detached  and  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  and  it  accom- 
modates all  the  ordinary  sick  cases  of  both  sexes.  There  is  a  passage  along  the  side,  and 
there  is  one  room  in  depth. 

On  the  women's  side  there  is  a  day  room  in  a  one  storied  wing,  and  a  sick  ward  on  the 
ground  floor,  whilst  there  are  sick  wards,  and  two  lying-iu  wards,  ou  the  first  floor.     On 

4.  P  2  the 


Loughborough 
Union  Workhouse. 


iifi        REPORT  ON  EXISTING  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE 

Loughborough       t])C  men's  aide  there  are  two  day  and  night  wards  OS  the  ground  floor   and  first  floor,  with 
'  "'  "  workhouse.    g  |arge  daj  ,.|)iim)  „,,;,.,,  h;ls  ,„.;.„  built  in  the  yard. 

The  daj  t n<  arc  found  to  be  very  convenient,  since  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 

cns<  8  occupy  the  wards  hy  day  and  night,  and  by  so  much  the  day  and  night  rooms  become 
Bimply  dormitories. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  separate  the  medical  from  the  surgical  cases, hut  themon  serious 
are  commonly  placed  in  special  wards,  and  the  very  dirty  cases  arc  not  admitted  into  this 
infirmary. 

S c  of  the  wards  on  the  ground  floor  have  windows  on  one  side  only,  whilst  those  at 

the  end  have  windows  on  two  sides,  and  those  in  the  centre  on  the  first  floor  have  them  on 
opposite  sides.  Hence  the  last  arc  the  most  cheerful,  and  the  first  the  least  so,  but  the 
cheerfulness  of  all  is  increased  by  the  great  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  give  a 
homely  aspect  to  them. 

The  infectious  wards  for  males  are  four  in  number,  and  arc  placed  in  a  detached  build- 
ing,  with  the  vagrant  wards  underneath.  Two  of  them  are  small,  whilst  two  others  are  of 
moderate  size,  and  they  were  evidently  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  both  sexes. 
One  is  devoted  to  fever  and  small-pox  cases,  one  to  itch  or  venereal,  one  to  bad  leg  or 
offensive  cases,  and  one  to  a  pauper  nurse. 

There  is  but  one  infectious  ward  for  females,  and  it  is  situate  over  the  rooms  used  by 
married  couples,  who,  being  aged,  are  upon  the  medical  officer's  hooks.  It  is  a  large  and 
lofty  room,  but  there  arc  windows  on  one  side  only.  As  all  kinds  of  infectious  cases  must 
be  placed  here  in  turn,  it  is  clear  that  more  accommodation  is  required  ;  and  if  this  room 
had  windows  opened  in  the  blank  wall  it  would  make  an  admirable  fever  ward. 

Some  of  the  wards  have  plaster  floors. 

There  are  not  any  waterolosets  within  the  infirmary  building,  neither  are  there  any 
fixed  baths  for  the  sick,  but  there  are  sealed  night  stools,  and  moveable  baths.  There  in 
no  distribution  of  hot  and  cold  waler. 

The  homely  aspect  which  is  given  to  the  wards,  is  due  to  the  number  of  convenient 
articles  of  furniture  which  are  supplied.  In  the  female  sick  wards  each  patient  has 
the  following  articles  for  her  own  use  exclusively;  viz.,  a  tea  tray,  tea  cloth,  towel, 
comb  and  brush,  soap,  wash-hand  basin,  basket  for  clothes,  cup  and  saucer  and  plate, 
locker  (with  drawer,  shelf  and  open  cupboard),  urinal,  and  cape.  There  are  arm  chairs, 
easy  chairs,  rocking  chairs,  flannel  gowns  and  slippers,  coloured  and  other  screens,  tables, 
lockers,  cupboards,  water  cushions,  mackintosh  sheeting  (but  without  funnels),  foot  and 
chest  warmers,  medicine  glasses  and  pots,  bed  rests,  a  library,  prints,  illustrated  periodicals, 
benches  with  backs,  some  cushions,  pottery  plates  and  mugs,  cocoa  fibre  matting,  carpets, 
and  clocks. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron  with  iron  laths,  the  palliass  is  of  straw,  and  the  bed  of  flock, 
and  a  carding  machine  has  been  obtained  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  card  the  flock  regu- 
larly. There  are  not  any  bedsteads  with  racks.  There  is  a  reclining  settle  in  the  men's 
day  room.  The  food  is  carried  in  covered  or  open  trays.  The  counterpanes  are  neat  and 
cheerful, 

From  the  construction  of  the  lower  rooms,  it  is  evident  that  their  sanitary  character  must 
rest  upon  the  appliances  for  ventilation,  and  generally  intelligent  efforts  have  been  succes- 
fully  made.  A  large  ventilator  has  Keen  placed  over  the  window  frames,  which  is  enclosed 
by  perforated  zinc,  and  covered  by  a  wooden  shutter,  which  is  itself  perforated.  There 
are  also  ventilators  in  the  ceiling  communicating  with  the  outer  air ;  and  in  several  of 
the  wards  there  arc  hollow  beams  enclosed  by  perforated  zinc,  and  terminating  in  open- 
ings in  the  opposite  walls.  Besides  these,  there  are  special  air  brick  ventilators  in  the  walls 
covered  by  perforated  zinc.  One  of  the  wards  has  not  so  many  of  these  appliances  as  are 
needful,  ami  it  is  intended  to  extend  the  system  to  all  the  sick  wards. 

Very  much  has  been  done  by  good  management  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  original 
construction  of  the  building. 

There  is  not  a  paid  nurse,  but  there  is  a  pauper  nurse,  who  was  deserted  by  her  husband, 
and  has  held  this  office  for  nine  or  ten  years  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  medical  officer, 
master,  and  matron.  As  she  is  represented  to  be  a  very  efficient  nurse,  and  an  excellent 
midwife,  it  i<  clear  that  she  should  be  removed  from  the  ranks  of  the  pauper,  and  a  proper 
salary  be  given  to  her.  As  one  of  the  paupers  of  this  union  has  very  recently  been 
appointed  the1  assistant  master  in  another  union,  it  may  he  inferred  that  the  Guardians  anfl 
officers  are  not  unmindful  of  the  advancement  of  those  wdio  have  been  committed  to  their 
care. 

One  good  paid  nurse  would  probably  suffice,  as  the  number  of  fever  and  small-pox  cases 
is  extremely  small. 

We  had  the  advantage  of  a  conference  with  the  medical  officer,  who  has  held  the  appoint- 
ment for  about  30  years.  His  salary  for  the  workhouse,  and  a  district,  is  100/.  pet 
year,  and  he  finds  all  drugs  and  splints.  Cod-liver  oil  and  quinine  are  to  be  supplied  by 
the  Guardians. 

He  thinks  that  he  should  receive  501.  per  year  for  the  workhouse  alone,  and  that  the 
Guardians  should  provide  all  drugs.  He  usually  attends  daily,  and  devotos  from  one  to 
two  hours  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  each  visit. 

lie  thinks  that  further  accommodation  is  required  for  female  infectious  cases.  He  is 
satisfietl  with  the  sanitary  state  of  the  workhouse,  and  with  the  nursing. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  size  of  each  ward,  with  the  number  of  bedd  which  are 
and  should  l>e  placed  therein. 
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28th  March  1867. 


Number  of  inmates  on  this  day     - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only 


Adults. 


109 

5] 

8 


Children. 


39 
2 


Total. 


148 

53 

8 


RETURN    OF    SICK    WARDS. 


Numc 

er  of 

m 

s~jT 

Number 

Beds. 

1 

a  0 

External  Windows 

Total 

Total 

E 

a  — 

t>  g  "3> 

or 

Class  of  Cases  in 

to 

K 

On  what  Floor. 

on  both  Sides, 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Cubical 

Superficial 

09 

■8  "3 

*M 

1  o'ot 

Designation 

the  Ward. 

or  not. 

Feet. 

Feet 

a 

-  g 

U 

o 

S-?  ■"= 

of  Ward. 

"3> 

a 

~-  3 

a 

0    u 

z 

<  0  H 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

No.  1 

Paralysis    and    in- 
firm, women. 

Ground 

One  side      -     4 

39 

0 

17 

0 

9 

0 

5,967 

663 

8 

- 

2 

10 

2 

-    -     ditto    - 

ditto    - 

ditto            -     2 

17 

0 

11 

0 

9 

0 

1,683 

187 

3 

- 

1 

2  or  3 

3 

Epilepsy,  women  - 

First  floor 

Both  sides    -     4 

21 

0 

17 

0 

11 

0 

3,927 

357 

4 

- 

1 

6 

4 

Lying-in,  women  - 

ditto    - 

One  side       -     2 

17 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

2,057 

187 

2 

- 

1 

2 

5 

-    -     ditto   - 

ditto    - 

Both  sides    -    4 

21 

6 

16 

0 

11 

0 

3,784 

344 

5 

- 

1 

4  or  5 

6 

Infectious,  women 

ditto    - 

One  side       -     2 

17 

0 

18 

0 

10 

0 

3,060 

306 

4 

- 

1 

3 

7 

Men's  6ick  ward    - 

Ground 

ditto           -     4 

39 

0 

17 

0 

9 

0 

5,967 

663 

11 

_ 

2 

10 

8 

Men's  convalescent 
bedroom. 

First  floor 

Two  sides     -     2 

22 

0 

17 

0 

11 

0 

4,114 

374 

8 

- 

1 

6  or  7 

9 

Men's  day-room    - 

Ground 

One  side       -     4 

30 

0 

14 

0 

10 

6 

4,410 

420 

- 

- 

1 

- 

10 

Men's  infectious   - 

First  floor 

Both  sides    -     3 

25 

0 

13 

6 

10 

6 

3,538 

337 

4 

- 

2 

3  or  4 

11 

-     -    ditto    - 

ditto    - 

One  side      -     1 

10 

0 

13 

6 

10 

6 

1,417 

135 

2 

- 

1 

lor  2 

12 

Men's  itch    - 

ditto  - 

Both  sides   -     2 

14 

0 

13 

6 

10 

6 

1,984 

189 

3 

" 

1 

3 

(signed)         Edward  Smith. 


Extract  from  Report  of  Robert  JVeale,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the  12th  February  1867. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 
It  is. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient? 
Yes.     No  case  of  bed-sore  in  the  workhouse. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 
Yes. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient?  Are  the  arrange- 
ments for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution  of  the  Guardians 
under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,    s.  5,  duly  observed  ! 

Yes.     Vagrants  are  relieved  and  employed. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse?  Do  any  of  their 
answers  to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  propriety  of  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners? 

Yes.     There  are  no  remarks  calling  for  the  interference  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  iu  the  visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

The    Lunacy    Commissioners  visited   the   house    on   the  28th   of  November,    and 
reported  favourably  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  and  the  Guardians. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of*  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ' 
Yes. 

4.  p  3  Has 


Loughborough 
Union  Workhouse. 


Louchborouph 
Union  Workhouse. 
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Has  any  marked  change  taken    place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union  since  yum-  l.i~t  visit  ? 

The  workhouse  is  in  good  order.  There  are"  L56  inmates;  in  the  corresponding 
week  last  year  1  ho  number  was  156. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding   heads.   ;u„l   points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

On  my  Last  inspection  [recommended  the  appointment  of  a  nurse.  TheGuardiane 
took  my  recommendation  into  consideration.  There  are  two  paupers  who  have  for 
many  years  performed  these  duties  (a  male  and  a  female  )  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner, 
and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  duties  would  not  he  more  satisfactorily  per- 
formed than  they  have  been  by  these  persons.  The  medical  officer  and  the  master  and 
matron  concur  in  this  opinion.  I  can  with  truth  say  that  I  have  no  sick  wards  in 
more  perfect  order  than  they  are  here,  and  I  do  nut  think  it  would  be  expedient  to 
press  a  change. 

(signed;         Robt.  Wcale, 
12  February  1867.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  MANCHESTER,  BRIDGE  STREET  WORKHOUSE. 


Bridge-street 
Workhouse. 


Observations. 

Mr.  Cane  and  I  visited  the  sick  wards  of  this  workhouse,  one  of  three  in  this  town- 
ship, on  3rd  October  1866. 

Some  parts  of  the  workhouse  date  from  the  past  century,  but  others  are  modern,  and  the 
site  is  probably  as  healthful  as  any  which  could  he  found  in  t he  city. 

The  sick  are  placed  for  the  most  part  in  wards  which  adjoin  each  other,  but  the  infir- 
mary is  not  a  detached  building.  The  general  sick  are  divided  into  medical  and  surgical* 
and  there  are  wards  specially  appropriated  to  lying-in  cases,  venereal  cases,  dirty  cases, 
itch  cases,  and  sick  children.  There  is  a  detached  building  for  the  reception  of  fever  cases, 
containing  13  wards  and  90  beds. 

There  is  some  diversity  in  the  construction  of  the  wards,  but  very  generally  there  are 
external  windows  on  both  sides.  In  several  the  windows  are  at  the  two  opposite  ends, 
and  the  length  of  the  ward  between  them  is  very  considerable.  In  others  they  are  on  two 
adjoining  sides.  In  some  the  wards  are  placed  side  by  side  hut  communicating  by  two 
large  doorways  without  doors.  In  others  a  passage  is  cut  oh? from  one  end  and  there  is 
borrowed  light  through  an  internal  window,  whilst  in  other  cases  the  wards  are  placed 
on  either  side  of  a  hall  open  through  the  different  Hoors  to  the  roof,  and  having  galleries 
running  around  it  in  which  there  are  windows  on  one  side  only. 

There  are  not  any  fever  wards  in  the  fever  hospital  with  windows  on  opposite  sides,  but 
nearly  all  have  external  windows  on  two  sides,  and  other  windows  on  parts  of  the  opposite 
sides  might  readily  be  inserted. 

The  wards  are  almost  universally  large  and  light.  Many  are  very  large,  and  either1 
have  a  large  central  space  tree  from  beds,  or  dwarf  partitions  divide  the  ward  into  two 
wards,  and  permit  of  lour  rows  of  beds. 

A  lew  wards  are  small,  or  irregular  in  siiape,  or  are  not  well  lighted. 
The  floors  in  the  venereal  wards   are  of  stone.     There   is  a  watercloset  in  connection 
with  nearly  every  large  ward,  but  there  is  not  usually  a  cross  draught  there.     There  arc 
also  old  stone  sinks  which  are  not  always  well  trapped. 

There  are  not  any  day  rooms  for  the  general  sick,  but  convalescent  rooms  both  for  the 
general  sick  and  fever  cases  are  provided.  There  are  fixed  and  moveable  baths,  and  hot 
and  cold  water.     There  are  two  or  three  good  warming  kitchens. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  effect  satisfactory  ventilation.  The  windows  throughout 
are  plugged  open  to  the  extent  of  two  inches,  and  there  are  large  ventilators  in  the  floors 
and  ceilings,  besides  others  at  the  top  of  the  side  walls.  Perforated  zinc  is  rarely  used. 
Some  of  the  wards  were,  however,  without  special  ventilators,  and  attention  to  this  matter 
was  needed  in  the  fever  and  some  other  wards. 

In  numerous  instances  large  openings  had  been  made  in  partition  walls  with  the  best 
results,  and  the  system  needs  still  further  extension. 

There  are  tables,  benches  with  backs,  chairs,  screens,  bed  trays,  night-stools,  a  few 
books,  wash-hand  basins  and  large  tea  urns,  in  the  several  wards,  but  not  any  lockers, 
bells  or  game-.  Tin  dishes  and  pannikins  are  used  for  the  sick,  and  18  roller  towels  per 
week  are  provided  for  a  large  ward.     There  is  also  cocoa  matting  in  some  of  the  wards. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron  with  iron  laths,  and  are  unusually  high.  The  beds  are  of 
straw,  well  filled. 

The  lbod  is  carried  into  the  sick  wards  in  wooden  trays  covered  with  a  cloth. 

There 
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There  are  ten  paid  day  nurses  distributed  as  follows : — 
One  to  the  men's  medical  wards. 
One  to  the  men's  surgical  wards  (a  man). 
One  to  the  women's  medical  and  surgical  wards. 
One  assistant  to  the  latter. 

One  to  the  old  women's  wards  in  the  south  wing. 
One  midwife  and  nurse  of  the  lying-in  ward,  receiving  25/.  per  year. 
Two  (man  and  wife)  to  the  lunatics. 
One  to  the  helpless  old  men. 
One  to  the  fever  hospital. 

There  are  also  four  paid  night  nurses  viz. :  — 

One  to  the  men's  medical  and  surgical  wards. 
One  to  the  women's     -     -     ditto. 
One  to  the  south  wing. 
One  to  the  fever  wards. 

There  is  no  special  superintendent  of  the  nurses,  but  the  matron  adds  this  to  her  other- 
wise most  onerous  duties. 

The  paid  nurses  alone  administer  both  stimulants  and  medicines. 

The  medical  officer  attends  daily,  and  devotes  more  than  two  hours  per  day  to  this  duty. 
There  is  also  a  resident  assistant,  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  sick, 
and  is  occupied  during  six  or  seven  hours  daily.  The  Guardians  provide  all  drugs,  and 
a  dispenser.  The  medical  officer  is  satisfied  with  the  sanitary  arrangements,  except  in 
about  five  wards.  He  also  considers  the  space  and  nursing  sufficient,  and  with  some 
exceptions  the  ventilation  is  good.  The  reason  why  only  one  paid  nurse  is  engaged  by 
day  in  the  fever  wards  is,  that  there  are  several  very  excellent  pauper  nurses  equal  to  any 
paid  nurse.  Alibis  orders  for  extras  and  medical  appliances  are  readily  attended  to,  and 
although  there  is  not  a  water-bed,  or  waterproof  sheeting,  there  is  all  that  he  has  hitherto 
found  necessary.  He  has  not  ordered  waterproof  sheeting  to  the  lying-in  and  dirty  cases. 
He  prefers  women  to  men  nurses.  The  labour  bed  has  not  any  pillars  against  which  the 
feet  may  be  placed,  and  he  does  not  think  a  change  necessary.  The  lying-in  person  is  con- 
fined in  the  labour  room,  and  is  carried  by  two  nurses  to  the  adjoining  lying-in  room  in 
about  four  hours.  No  injury  has  ever  resulted  from  this,  and  he  has  never  known  but 
one  death  to  follow  confinement  from  causes  due  to  the  confinement  alone.  Hospital  gan- 
grene, erysipelas,  pyaemia,  and  puerperal  fever  scarcely  ever  arise  in  the  workhouse,  and 
the  establishment  is  far  more  free  from  those  epidemics  than  hospitals  are.  In  about  four 
years,  and  with  360  cases  per  year,  only  two  cases  of  puerperal  mania,  and  about  10  of 
puerperal  disease,  have  occurred.  His  salary  is  200/.  per  year,  and  that  of  his  assistant 
140/.  per  year,  without  board.     He  is  satisfied. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  dimensions  of  each  ward,  with  the  number  of  beds  which 
are  placed  in  them. 


Bridge-street 
Workhouse. 


17th  October  1866. 


Number  of  inmates  on  this  day     - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only 


Total. 


1,319 
830 
200 


RETURN     OF     S 

I  C  K     WARD  S. 

Number  of 

» 

Beds. 

Q 

a 

umber 

External  Windows 

Total 

Total 

«B 

■signation 

Class  of  Cases  in  the  Ward. 

On  what  Floor. 

on  both  Sides 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Cubical 

Superficial 

09 
V 

11 

Ward. 

or  not. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

V 

'to 
c 
in 

a  ** 

O    u 

6 

a 

3 

Ft.  in. 

Ft.  in. 

Ft. 

in. 

85 

Men's  medical 

Second  floor 

One  side   - 

. 

40     0 

21     0 

11 

0 

9,940 

840 

15 

- 

1 

86 

Ditto 

-     ditto     - 

ditto 

- 

■11     0 

20     0 

11 

0 

9,020 

820 

15 

- 

2 

87 

Ditto 

-     ditto     - 

Both  sides 

• 

•11      l> 

24     0 

11 

0 

10.824 

9S4 

15 

- 

2 

88 

Ditto 

-     ditto     - 

-     ditto     - 

- 

50     0 

25     0 

11 

0 

13,750 

1,250 

21 

- 

2 

80 

Ditto            ... 

-     ditto     - 

-     ditto     - 

- 

33    0 

26     0 

11 

0 

9,438 

858 

15 

- 

2 

93 

Ditto             ... 

-     ditto     - 

-     ditto     - 

- 

43     0 

3a    0 

12 

0 

17,028 

1,419 

23 

- 

1 

o 

Women's  medical    - 

First  floor 

.     ditto     . 

. 

89     0 

20     0 

12 

0 

20.100 

1.780 

31 

- 

a 

3 

Ditto 

-     ditto     - 

-     ditto     - 

. 

86     0 

18     0 

11 

0 

17.02S 

1,548 

25 

- 

2 

6 

Ditto 

-     ditto     - 

-     ditto     - 

- 

71     0 

40     0 

15 

0 

44.400 

2,960 

48 

- 

2 

59 

Ditto            ... 

Second  floor 

-     ditto      - 

- 

81     0 

13     0 

11 

0 

11,583 

1.053 

21 

- 

I 

80 

Men's  surgic  d 

First  floor 

-     ditto     - 

- 

41     0 

2 1      0 

11 

0 

10,824 

984 

18 

- 

2 

81 

Ditto 

-     ditto     - 

-     ditto     - 

— 

49     0 

25     0 

12 

0 

14,700 

1,225 

20 

v  4 


]J0 
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BuiDGE  Stbeei  WoukikiI'se — Retuiin  op  Sick   Wards — continued. 


Number  of 

00 

«3 

Beds. 

s 

Number 

External  Windows 

Total 

Total 

"H, 

«n 

or  Designation 

Class  of  Cases  in  the  Ward. 

On  what  Floor. 

on  both  Sides, 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Cubical 

Superficiul 

■o 

■ 

o 

of  Ward. 

or  not. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

■3d 

c 

2  g 

C     u 

u 

XI 

S 

3 

53 

o«s 

A 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

83 

Men's  surgical 

First  floor 

Both  sides 

42 

0 

21 

0 

12 

0 

10,584 

882 

16 

- 

84 

Ditto 

-     ditto     - 

One  side    - 

32 

ii 

25 

0 

12 

0 

9,600 

800 

13 

- 

5 

Women's  surgical     - 

-     ditto     - 

-  ditto 

4:» 

0 

29 

0 

15 

0 

21,315 

1,421 

23 

- 

7 

Ditto            ... 

-     ditto     - 

-  ditto 

41 

0 

29 

0 

IS 

0 

17,835 

1,189 

20 

- 

51 

Ditto            ... 

Second  floor 

-  ditto 

29 

0 

28 

0 

16 

0 

12,992 

812 

17 

- 

171 

Men's  convalescent 

Ground  floor 

-  ditto 

32 

0 

16 

0 

13 

0 

6,656 

512 

16 

- 

- 

167 

Men's  syphilitic 

First  floor 

Both  sides 

11 

0 

15 

0 

12 

0 

7.920 

660 

20 

- 

- 

168 

Men's  cutaneous 

-     ditto     - 

(>:        Mde     - 

21 

0 

11 

0 

12 

0 

3,168 

261 

2 

- 

- 

169 

Ditto 

-     ditto     - 

-  ditto 

32 

0 

16 

0 

12 

0 

6,144 

512 

11 

- 

- 

159 

Women's  cutaneous 

Ground  floor 

-  ditto 

28 

0 

28 

0 

11 

0 

B.62 1 

781 

9 

4 

1 

63 

Women's  syphilitic 

-     ditto     - 

-  ditto 

33 

0 

28 

0 

11 

0 

10,164 

924 

17 

- 

1 

64 

Ditto            -         .        - 

-     di'to     - 

Both  sides 

34 

0 

26 

6 

11 

0 

9,9  11 

901 

17 

- 

1 

65 

Ditto            ... 

-     ditto     • 

One  side    - 

28 

0 

28 

0 

11 

0 

8  69 1 

784 

14 

- 

1 

70 

Sick  and  infirm  women     - 

-     ditto     - 

Both  sides 

44 

0 

39 

0 

13 

0 

22,308 

1,716 

32 

- 

2 

140 

Lunatic  males 

-     ditto     - 

( )ne  side    . 

10 

5 

7 

2 

11 

6 

857 

93 

1 

" 

- 

141 

Ditto 

-     ditto    - 

-  ditto 

10 

5 

7 

2 

11 

6 

857 

93 

1 

- 

142 

Ditto            - 

-     ditto     - 

■  ditto 

10 

5 

7 

2 

11 

6 

857 

93 

1 

- 

- 

143 

Ditto            ... 

-     ditto     - 

-  ditto 

10 

5 

7 

2 

11 

0 

8.-,7 

93 

1 

- 

- 

144 

Ditto 

-     ditto     - 

-  ditto 

10 

5 

7 

2 

11 

6 

857 

93 

1 

- 

- 

145 

Ditto            ... 

-     ditto     - 

-  ditto 

10 

5 

7 

2 

11 

6 

857 

93 

1 

- 

- 

146 

Ditto            - 

.     ditto     - 

.  ditto 

10 

5 

7 

2 

11 

6 

857 

93 

1 

- 

- 

147 

Ditto           ... 

-     ditto     - 

-  ditto 

10 

5 

7 

2 

11 

6 

857 

93 

1 

- 

- 

148 

Ditto            - 

-     ditto     - 

-  ditto 

10 

1 

6 

9 

11 

6 

B53 

611 

1 

- 

- 

120 

Lunatic  females 

First  floor 

-  ditto 

10 

0 

G 

6 

11 

6 

717 

65 

1 

- 

- 

121 

Ditto           ... 

-     ditlo     - 

-  ditto 

10 

7 

7 

3 

11 

6 

881 

95 

1 

- 

- 

122 

Ditto 

-     ditto     - 

-  ditto 

10 

7 

7 

2 

11 

6 

871 

93 

1 

- 

- 

123 

Ditto            ... 

.     ditto     - 

-  ditto 

10 

7 

7 

3 

11 

6 

881 

96 

1 

- 

- 

124 

Ditto 

-     ditto     - 

-  ditto 

10 

7 

7 

2 

11 

6 

871 

93 

1 

- 

- 

125 

Ditto            ... 

-     ditto     - 

-  ditto 

10 

5 

7 

3 

11 

6 

K6S 

93 

I 

- 

- 

126 

Diito 

-     ditto     • 

-  ditto 

10 

5 

7 

3 

11 

0 

868 

[13 

1 

- 

- 

127 

Ditto            ... 

-     ditto     - 

-  ditto 

10 

5 

7 

3 

11 

6 

868 

93 

1 

- 

- 

128 

Ditto            .... 

-     ditto     - 

-  ditto 

10 

5 

7 

3 

11 

6 

868 

03 

1 

- 

- 

135 

Lying-in  ward 

Second  floor 

Both  sides 

40 

0 

39 

0 

12 

0 

1 8,7-20 

1,560 

- 

20 

2 

42 

Children's  sick 

-     ditto    - 

-     ditto     - 

34 

0 

26 

6 

13 

0 

11,713 

!''ll 

18 

- 

48 

Sick  and  infirm  women     - 

-     ditto     - 

-     ditto     - 

35 

0 

25 

(1 

16 

0 

14,280 

B92 

11 

- 

49 

Ditto            ... 

-     ditto     - 

-     ditto     . 

37 

0 

28 

0 

16 

ii 

16,576 

1,036 

18 

- 

50 

Vagrant  helpless  women  - 

-     ditto     - 

One  side   - 

38 

0 

29 

0 

16 

0 

13,712 

957 

15 

1 

61 

Old  helpless  women 

Ground  floor 

ditto 

33 

0 

28 

0 

11 

II 

KM  t;.| 

921 

15 

- 

94 

Helpless  sick  men    - 

Second  floor 

Both  sides 

43 

0 

28 

0 

12 

0 

ii  148 

1,204 

17 

- 

97 

Ditto 

Fir.-t  floor 

-     ditto     - 

42 

0 

30 

0 

12 

0 

15,120 

1,260 

26 

- 

99 

Ditto           ... 

-     ditto     - 

-     ditto     - 

42 

0 

24 

<| 

12 

II 

12,096 

1,008 

17 

- 

101 

Ditto 

Ground  floor 

One  side   - 

40 

II 

17 

6 

11 

0 

8,800 

700 

11 

- 

103 

Ditto            - 

-     ditto     - 

Both  sides 

41 

0 

35 

0 

11 

0 

15,788 

1,435 

20 

- 

175 

Mills  sick  men 

•     ditto     - 

One  side    - 

25 

8 

20 

7 

14 

0 

7,395 

51S 

29 

- 

6 

Fever  hospital,  males 

-     ditto     - 

Both  sides 

28 

0 

22 

ii 

12 

0 

7,392 

616 

9 

- 

25 

Ditto            ... 

First  floor 

-     ditto      - 

29 

0 

22 

ii 

12 

0 

7,656 

638 

9 

- 

2G 

Fever  hospital,  females     - 

-     ditto     - 

-     ditto     - 

29 

0 

22 

ii 

12 

II 

7,656 

638 

9 

- 

21 

Ditto            ... 

Second  floor 

-     ditto     - 

29 

0 

22 

ii 

11 

0 

7,018 

636 

9 

- 

22 

Ditto            ... 

-     ditto     - 

-     ditto     - 

29 

0 

22 

0 

11 

II 

7.018 

638 

9 

- 

29 

Ditto            ... 

-     ditto     - 

-     ditto     - 

29 

II 

22 

0 

11 

II 

7,018 

G3K 

9 

- 

30 

Ditto 

-     ditto     - 

-     ditto     - 

29 

II 

22 

0 

11 

II 

7,018 

638 

9 

- 

31 

Ditto            ... 

-     ditto     - 

One  side   - 

15 

I) 

13 

II 

11 

II 

2.145 

195 

4 

- 

i4 

Ditto            - 

Ground  floor     - 

Both  sides 

29 

0 

22 

0 

12 

II 

7,656 

638 

9 

- 

15 

Ditto           -         .         - 

-     ditto     - 

One  side    - 

21 

0 

14 

0 

12 

0 

3,528 

294 

- 

5 

17 

Ditto 

First  floor 

Both  sides 

29 

0 

22 

0 

12 

II 

7,656 

638 

9 

- 

18 

Ditto             ... 

-     ditto     - 

-     ditto     - 

29 

0 

22 

0 

12 

0 

7,656 

638 

9 

_ 

1) 

Ditto 

-     ditto     - 

One  side   - 

15 

0 

13 

0 

12 

0 

2,340 

195 

2 

~ 

(signed)         Edward  Smith. 
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Extract  from  Refort  of  Richard  Basil  Cmie,  Esq.,  after  Visit1?  on  Tuesday  aud  Wed- 
nesday the  21st  ami  22nd  August  18C6. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 

This  workhouse  alone  is  not  adequate:  but,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
establishments,  at  Swinton  and  Crumjisall,  sufficient  accommodation,  I  believe,  exists. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 

I  believe  they  arc  in  conjunction  with  the  other  establishments,  but  I  cannot  upon 
a  single  visit  decide  upon  this  matter.  I  hope  that  the  question  may  be  considered 
by  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  with  whom  I  expect  to  communicate. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 
They  are  in  fair  order. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient ;  are  the  arrange- 
ments for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  eifoetive,  and  is  the  resolution  of  the  Guardians 
under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed  ? 

Vagrants  are  not  admitted  to  this  workhouse. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 
They  appear  to  do  so. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations   suggest  the   pro- 
priety of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 
None  of  the  answers  call  for  the  Board's  interference. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

The  last  recorded  visit  by  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  is  dated  22nd  February  1866. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 

I  believe  that  it  has.     Present  number  1,240. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit? 
1  have  not  previously  visited  this  workhouse. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

This  workhouse  is  in  fact  an  enormous  infirmary  and  hospital,  with  a  fever  hospital, 
venereal  wards,  foul  wards,  and  wards  for  cases  of  special  infirmity,  arising  from  para- 
lysis &c.  attached  to  it.  There  is  a  resident  medical  officer.  As  many  as  674  patients 
are  on  his  list  at  this  time.  The  drugs,  which  are  said  to  be  of  the  very  best  quality, 
are  found  by  the  Guardians.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  dispensary  may  be  formed 
when  it  is  stated  that  1,000  bottles  of  medicine  and  other  things  in  proportion,  are 
made  up  and  supplied  to  the  inmates  weekly.  I  saw  and  conferred  with  the  medical 
officer  who  assured  me  that  he  had  everything  that  he  required  for  the  use  of  the  sick, 
and  that  he  had  only  to  make  application  to  the  Guardians  for  anything  he  wanted, 
when  it  was  immediately  supplied. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  officers,  nurses,  &c,  especially  attending  upon  the  sick: — 

One  assistant  in  reception  wards. 

One  night  nurse,  men's  medical  and  surgical. 

One  night  nurse,  women's  medical  and  snr- 


Bridee-etreet 
Workhouse. 


One  superintendent  medical  officer,  non- 
resident. 
One  resident     -     -     -     -     ditto. 
One  apothecary. 
One  nurse,  men's  surgical. 
One  nurse,  men's  medical. 
One  nurse,  lying  in  ward. 
One  nurse,  fever  hospital. 
One  nurse,  night    ditto. _ 
One  nurse,  south  wing. 


gical. 

Two  day  nurses,  women's  medical  and  sur- 
gical. 

Two  lunatic  wards,  male  and  female. 

One  old  men's,  helpless. 

One  day  nurse,  infirm  women. 

One  night  nurse,  infirm  women. 


Nearly  all  the  beds,  even  for  the  sick  are  of  straw,  though  of  course  other  beds  arc  pro 
vided  for  particular  cases.     I  was  struck  by  the   comparatively  small   number  of  cases  in 
which  extra  diet  and  stimulants  were  ordered;  small,  I  mean,  by  comparison  with  the  cases 
in  the  workhouses  in  the  district  which  I  have  just  left. 

In  visiting  the  sick  wards  I  especially,  in  the  absence  of  the  officers,  who  withdrew  at 
my  request,  inquired  of  each  patient,  in  a  condition  to  understand  and  reply  to  my  ques- 
tions, whether  he  (or  she)  had  any  complaint  to  make  either  in  regard  to  their  food,  their 
bed,  their  clothes,  or  their  attendance,  and  whether  generally  they  were  contented  and 
satisfied  with  what  was  done  for  thern.  The  answers  to  my  inquiries  were  (with  hardly 
any  modification)  satisfactory  in  these  respects.  I  found  that  the  Bick  were  duly  supplied 
with  the  diet.  wine,  beer,  spirits,  &c.,  ordered  for  them  by  the  medical  officer.  Not  only 
were  they  generally  contented  and  satisfied,  but  I  am  happy  to  add  that  many  of  them 
express    1       ititude  for  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  them. 

4-  Q  All 
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Nv'lit'  All  the  other  inmates  had  the  fullest  opportunity  for  making  complaints  to  me.     A.e  a 

body  they  seemed  to  lie  fully  sut i-li.d  with  their  condition  and  what  is  done  for  them. 
There  is  however  orach  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  a  portion  of  the  diet.     The  pudding  is 

considered  hard  and  indigestible,  and  it  is  said  to   be  absolutely   rejected    and  wasted  by  a 

large  number  of  inmates.  The  rice  as  a  meal  is  distasteful  to  many,  whilst  the  pea-soup 
disagrees  with  some  of  the  aged  poor.  The  old  women,  especially,  complain  thai  their  tea 
is  not  good  of  the  kind,  and  thai  it  is  too  weak.  I  tasted  it  myself  and  consider  that  it 
may  well  be  improved  in  strength  and  flavour. 

1  found  the  workhouse  generally  in  moderately  fair  order  throughout.  Some  of  the  beds 
arc  too  mar  together.  ventilation  is  especially  defective  in  the  .Magdalen  Wards,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  of  the  old  women's  wards  is  too  full.  The  master  will 
supply  me  with  further  information  on  this  point,  however.  .Many  counterpanes  in  the 
sick  wards  require  washing,  and  there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  towels,  &c.,  in  those 
wards. 

Prayers  have  not  lately  been  read  in  the  evening,  and  the  chaplain's  report  book  does 
not  contain  a  report  of  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse. 

I  have  brought  these  matters  under  the  notice  of  the  iniardians. 

(signed)         R.  Basil  Cane, 
24  August  1866.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


NORWICH    UNION    WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 


U  '   ^Workhouse         *  VISITED  tnis  workhouse  on  8th  March  1867. 

It  is  well  situate  in  a  suburb  of  Norwich,  and  has  been  built  about  seven  years. 

The  main  building  is  constructed  with  a  central  corridor  and  wards  on  either  hand. 
There  are  three  floors,  and  those  of  the  corridors  have  large  openings  inclosed  by  railing-, 
and  at  the  top  are  open  to  the  roof.  The  landings  project  into  the  corridor,  and  the  whole 
appearance  Of  the  corridors  is  very  like  that  of  a  prison.  The  roof  is  perforated  largely 
for  skylights,  some  of  which  are  fixed  and  closed,  whilst  others  have  louvre  lights  acting 
as  ventilators. 

There  are  not  any  windows  leading  into  the  corridors  from  the  different  wards,  so  that 
the  wards  have,  for  the  most  part,  three  blank  walls. 

There  are  at  present,  three  sick  wards,  besides  two  lying-in  wards,  in  use  in  the  main 
building,  hut  this  is  due  to  the  increased  number  of  sick  inmates  this  winter,  and  the 
deficient  accommodation  in  the  infirmary.  One  of  these  wards  is  occupied  by  men, 
one  by  women,  and  one  by  children  with  disease  of  the  eyes.  The  wards  are  similar  to 
those  above  described,  except  that  in  one  there  are  windows  at  the  end  and  side. 

The  lying-in  wards  are  on  either  side  of  the  corridor,  and  patients  are  removed  to  the 
convalescent  ward  after  14  days.  There  are  waterclosets  for  these  wards,  and  a  kitchen 
or  washhouse  is  near. 

There  is  a  detached  infirmary  of  two  stories,  in  which  both  males  and  females  are 
treated,  and  a  separate  infirmary  of  one  story  at  the  rear  of  the  general  infirmary,  for 
the  use  of  the  children. 

The  former  is  built  upon  the  plan  of  the  main  building,  with  corridors  without  windows 
from  the  wards,  and  with  the  corridors  entirely  cut  off  into  portions  by  partitions  ;  hence, 
there  are  windows  on  one  side  only,  except  in  the  end  wards. 

There  is  a  ward  in  which  dirty  cases  are  placed,  and  there  is  one  of  the  children's  wards 
appropriated  to  itch  cases.  There  are  also  two  venereal  wards  for  males  and  females  re- 
spectively, which  are  also  used  by  itch  cases. 

The  waterclosct  and  bath  accommodation  is  very  abundant,  and  there  is  hot  and  cold 
water,  both  to  the  baths  and  to  several  of  the  sinks.  The  windows  of  the  waterclosets 
allow  the  air  to  enter  the  wards,  and  the  closets  themselves  are  placed  at  the  ends  of  all 
but  the  small  wards.  There  is  no  cooking  kitchen  in  the  infirmary,  but  the  food  is  brought 
in  covered  wicker  baskets  from  the  general  kitchen,  which  is  very  distant.  This  is  most 
inconvenient. 

There  is  also  a  detached  infectious  building  for  both  sexes,  in  which  fever  cases  would 
be  placed  if  there  were  any,  but  at  present  this  building,  as  well  as  the  female  children's 
ward,  is  invaded  by  the  ordinary  sick,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
accommodation  for  sick  cases.  These  wards  are  of  one  story,  and  are  quite  open  to  the 
roof.     There  arc  windows  on  one  side  and  end. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron  with  laths  (some  too  narrow),  and  the  beds  are  of  straw,  with- 
out mattrasses.  The  rugs  are  of  cotton,  old  and  faded.  There  are  some  chairs, 
benches  with  backs,  lockers,  cupboards,  tables,  screens,  urinals  to  each  bed,  special  urinals 
for  men,  washhand  basins  and  tubs,  roller  towels,  pottery  plates  and  mugs ;  illustrated 
periodicals,  a  library  and  two  combs  (but  no  brush)  to  each  ward.     There  are  not  any  bed 

cards, 
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cards,  mackintosh  sheeting  with  funnels,  water  or  air  heds  and  air  cushions,  or  rocking 
chair. 

The  ventilation  throughout  is  very  defective,  and  the  air  was  very  close.  There  arc 
a  few  small  air  bricks  in  some  of  the  outer  walls,  and  one  small  one  leading  from  the 
wards  into  the  corridors,  but  the  absence  of  ventilating  windows,  the  closing  up  of  the 
corridors,  and  the  want  of  sufficient  ventilation  by  the  skylights  lessen  greatly  the  move- 
ment of  the  air.  There  are  also  some  of  Sir  John  Walsham's  tubes.  There  are  in  addition 
other  ventilators  as  in  the  ceiling  of  the  infectious  wards,  but  they  are  closed  by  shutters. 

There  is  much  skin  disease  among  the  children. 

There  are  usually  two  paid  nurses,  one  of  whom  is  an  assistant,  and  sleeps  at  the  in- 
fectious wards.  They  divide  the  duties  between  them,  and  give  each  dose  of  medicines 
and  stimulants. 

There  is  also  a  non-resident  midwife,  who  receives  4  s.  for  each  case. 

There  is  not  a  paid  night  nurse. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  size  of  each  ward,  with  the  number  of  beds,  which  are, 
and  should  be,  placed  therein. 


Norwich 

Union  Workhouse. 


8th  March  1867. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day     -..-"- 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only      -         -         - 

515 
112 

68 

215 

27 
8 

730 

139 

66 

RETURN     OF     SICK     WARDS. 


lumber  or  Designation 
of  Ward. 


Class  of  Cases  in 
the  Ward. 


On  what  Floor, 


External 
Windows  on 
both  Sides, 

or  not. 


Length. 


Breadth.   Height. 


Total 

Cubical 

Feet. 


Total 

Superficial 

Feet. 


Number 

BQ 

of  Beds. 

u 

en 

01 

$4 

£ 

GO 

•a 
o> 

■3  -3 
05  < 

Cm 

o 

pq 

«'   ? 

ai 

—   6 

t*> 

•^H 

H 

a 

s 

BD 

Q£ 

z 

j,  -o 

-°       g 

II 

irt  "3 ,2 

°  o» 

.—  *■*    £> 
K    50  .O 

O  "C 
w    V    O 

<  o  "^ 


8  fever. 

8 
5  or  6 
5  or  G 


2  or  3 

5  or  G 

9 


2  or  3 
5  or  G 
o  or  G 

5  or  6 

7 

o  or  6 

7 
7 

3  or  6 

7 

7 


:ver  ward  (male) 

:ver  ward  (female) 
).  2.  Men's  sick  ward 

3.  Foul  ward  - 

4.  Men's  sick  ward 

6.  Ditto      - 

7.  Ditto      - 

8.  Ditto      - 

Females : 
>.  8.  Sick  ward  - 

6.      Ditto     - 

5.  Ditto      - 

2.  Foul  ward  - 

3.  Sick  ward  - 

1.  Ditto      - 

Children  : 
o.  1.  Boys'  bedroom  - 

2.  Ditto     - 

3.  Ditto     - 

1.  Girls'  bedroom  - 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Mixed      cases      of 
general  sickness. 

-  -     ditto    - 

-  -     ditto    - 
Itch  and  venereal  - 

Mixed      cases      of 
general  sickness. 

-  -     ditto   - 

-  -     ditto  - 

-  -     ditto   - 


Mixed      cases      of 
general  sickness. 

-  -     ditto    - 

-  -     ditto    - 
Itch  and  venereal  - 

Mixed      cases      of 
general  sickness. 

-  -     ditto   - 


Mixed      cases      of 
general  sickness. 
Itch     ■ 
ditto     - 

Mixed      cases      of 
general  sickness. 
Itch     - 
ditto     - 


Ground 

-  ditto  - 

-  ditto 

-  ditto  - 

-  ditto  - 

First  floor  - 

-  ditto  - 

-  ditto  - 


First  floor  - 

-  ditto       - 

-  ditto 
Ground  floor 

-  ditto      - 

-  ditto      - 

Ground  floor 

-  ditto      - 
•     ditto      • 

-  ditto      - 

-  ditto      - 

-  ditto 


On    one     side 
and  at  end. 

-  ditto 
At  one  end 
On    one    side 

and  at  end. 
One  side 

Oue  end 
One  at  end 

Three   on   one 
side. 

Three  on   one 

side. 
One  at  end 

-  ditto 

On    one     side 

and  at  end. 
One  at  end 

One  side 


One  side 

Both  ends 
Both  ends  and 

one  side. 
One  side 

Both  ends 
Both  ends  and 
one  side. 


Ft. 

32 

32 
20 


in. 
6 

6 
0 
20     0 

27     4> 

1G  0 
20  0 
32  10 

32  10 

10  0 
20  0 
20     0 

20     0 

27     45 

20    0 
7 


24 

2  1 


20     0 


24 

•21 


7-7. 

in. 

Ft.     in. 

IS 

G 

15     0 

18 
1G 
16 

6 
0 
0 

15     0 
10     9 
12     0 

1G 

0 

10     9 

12 
16 

16 

•i 
0 
0 

12     0 
12     0 
12     0 

16 

II 

12     0 

12 

16 
1G 

0 
0 
0 

12     0 
12     0 
12     0 

16 

0 

10     9 

16 

0 

10     9 

16 

0 

12     0 

16 
8 

0 
4 

12     0 
12     0 

16 

0 

12     0 

16 
8 

0 
4 

12     0 
12     0 

9,018  7 


4,708  5 

2,304  0 
3,840  0 
6,304  0 


3,840  0       320     0 
320     0 


6,304  0 

2,304  0 
3,840  0 
3,840  0 

3,440  0 

4,708  3 


3,840  0 

4,720  0 

2,458  3 

3,840  0 

4,720  0 
2,458  3 


601     2 


9,018  7  G01  2 
3,440  0  320  0 
3,810  0       320     0 


438  0 

192  0 

320  0 

525  3 


192     0 


320     0 
438     0 


320  0 

393  3 

204  8 

320  0 

393  3 

204  8 


10 
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iNorwich 
Union  Workhouae. 


Extract  from  Report  of  Sir  John  If'ahham,  Bart.,  after  Visits  on  the  5th  and  11th 
September,  and  6th  and  12th  days  of  December  1866. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 
Yes. 

13  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 

Yes,  there  is  a  large  detached  hospital,  extensive  infirm  wards,  and  two  paid  nurses. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state? 

Yes,  but  they  are  not  the  best  part  of  this  great  workhouse. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient? 
Yes. 

Arc  the  arrangements  for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution  of 
the  Guardians  under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  dulv  observed? 
Yes. 

Docs  the  visiting  committee  regularlv  inspect  the  workhouse? 
Yes. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in   the  workhouse  regulations  suggest   the  pro- 
priety of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners? 
No. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in   the  visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

Dr.  Nairne  examined  the  inmates  of  unsound  mind  on  the  29th  May,  and  his  report 
was  duly  communicated  to  the  Board.  To-day  there  are  68  such  inmates  in  the 
workhouse,  47  of  whom  are  in  the  imbecile  wards,  under  skilled  superintendence; 
but  the  visiting  committee  have  faded  to  make  any  entry  in  the  proper  book  for  some 
time  past.     They  have  promised  me  to  be  more  attentive  in  future. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit? 
Yes. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit  ? 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  workhouse,  and  of  the  city  generally,  is  very  good. 
The  number  of  workhouse  inmates  and  the  amount  of  out-relief  are,  however,  both 
higher  than  at  this  time  last  year. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the   preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

Norwich  happily  escaped  altogether  from  any  outbreak  of  cholera,  but  the  local 
authorities  had  made  ample  provision  for  meeting  the  disease,  had  it  appeared  here. 
As  it  happened,  I  found,  when  I  visited  the  union  early  in  September  to  make  in- 
quiry into  their  arrangements,  thai  the  medical  men  had  never  known  the  city  healthier 
or  freer  from  the  ordinary  autumnal  bowel  complaints. 

(signed)         John  Jf'alsham, 
12  December  1866.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 
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NOTTINGHAM  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 


I  inspected  the  sick  wards  of  this  workhouse  on  August  28th  and  29th,  and  was 
accompanied  by  the  chairman  and  medical  officer. 

The  sick  and  the  lunatics  are,  for  the  most  part,  placed  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse, 
but  there  are  venereal  cases,  and  some  of  the  aged  women  placed  in  a  separate  building. 

The  wards  have  external  windows  on  one  side  only,  and  those  in  the  body  of  the  work- 
house have  recently  been  much  improved  and  enlarged  by  taking  down  partition  walls, 
and  making  two  or  more  rooms  into  one.  The  lavatory  and  water-closet  accommodation 
has  also  been  considerably  increased,  but  there  are  at  present  some  water-closets  within 
the  workhouse,  which  are  very  deficient  in  means  of  ventilation.  The  floors  are  usually 
of  plaster. 

The  lunatics  are  placed  in  wards  apart  from  tlie  general  sick,  and  are  under  the  care  of 
separate  attendants. 

The  arrangements  in  the  separate  buildings  above  mentioned,  are  in  all  respects  very 
inferior  to  those  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  and  various  improvements  have  been 
suggested  :   these  buildings  should  be  taken  down. 

There  is  a  separate  lying-in  ward  and  a  sick  nursery.  Fever  (excepting  females),  itch, 
and  small-pox  cases  are  treated  in  the  separate  buildings  before-mentioned,  and  increased 
and  improved  accommodation  is  much  needed. 

The  ventilation  is  effected  by  fireplaces,  air  bricks,  large  shafts,  perforated  fan-lights, 
and  windows  which  open  at  the  upper  part  in  a  special  manner,  and  the  system  should  be 
further  extended. 

The  bedsteads  are  aniversally  of  iron,  with  laths.  The  beds  are  of  flock.  There  are 
chairs,  night-stools,  small  lockers,  towels,  basins,  soap,  combs,  bell  to  master's  room,  some 
cocoa  fibre  matting  and  carpeting,  books,  illustrated  papers,  a  few  prints,  &c,  in  the 
several  wards,  and  particularly  in  the  lunacy  wards  There  are  not  any  day-rooms,  or 
warming  kitchen,  for  the  general  sick  ;  and  more  windows,  a  carding-machine,  looking- 
glasses,  matting,  cupboards,  coal-boxes,  baths,  iron  gratings  in  the  corridor  floors,  and 
dividing  doors,  &c,  are  needed. 

There  are  only  two  paid  nurses  besides  the  two  paid  attendants  upon  the  lunatics.  They 
are  expected  to  give  the  medicines,  and  all  the  patients  who  are  able  go  down  to  their 
rooms  for  that  purpose.  But  few  patients  take  wine  and  spirits.  The  beer  is  taken  into 
the  wards  by  the  ward-women.  There  are  usually  about  80  patients  under  the  charge 
of  the  lunacy  nurses,  and  about  300  sick  upon  the  books  of  the  medical  officer. 

The  medical  officer  devotes  his  whole  time  to  his  duties,  and  receives  1.50/.  yearly. 
The  Guardians  provide  all  drugs  and  a  dispenser,  and  there  is  a  muse  who  attends  the 
midwifery  cases.  There  is  scarcely  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  sick  in  the  winter 
season,  and  at  all  times  the  accommodation  for  infectious  cases  is  deficient.  There  are  two 
fever  wards,  but  so  unfit  for  the  purpose  that  they  are  rarely  used,  besides  one  ward  for 
men,  which  is  somewhat  better,  but  ill  placed.  There  is  not  a  separate  infectious  ward 
for  children,  and  cases  of  scarlet  fever  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  women's  fever  ward, 
or  mixed  with  the  general  sick.  The  separate  itch  ward  is  sufficient,  and  the  venereal 
wards  otter  a  proper  number  of  beds,  but  are  bad  rooms.  Some  of  the  pauper  nurses  are 
good,  but  the  majority  are  incapable  or  careless.  He  prefers  paid  nurse-,  and  thinks  that 
there  are  recpiired,  one  for  the  children,  two  for  the  men,  and  one  for  the  women,  besides 
those  devoted  to  the  lunatics.     Night  nurses  are  not  really  needful. 

The  ventilation  is  not  good.  The  cases  do  better  than  at  their  own  homes,  but  not  so 
well  as  at  an  hospital.     He  is  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  present  arrangements. 

He  attends  once  a  day,  and  more  frequently  when  sent  for,  and  devotes  about  two-and- 
a  half  hours  daily  to  his  visits.  He  receives  clerical  assistance,  and  the  superintendent  of 
the  lunatic  wards  was  a  medical  student.  Whatever  he  orders  in  reference  to  food  and 
medical  appliances  is  always  provided. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  size  of  each  ward,  with  the  number  of  beds  which  are 
placed  therein : — 


Nottingham 
Union  Workhouve 
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28th  and  29th  Au<'u<t  1  SCO. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day  -         -         -         -         - 

^^ 

_ 

Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book    - 

nil       - 

nil       - 

-       nil. 

Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  and  infirmity  of  age  only 

- 

- 

45 

RETURN     OF     SICK     WARDS. 


Number  or  Designation 
of  Ward. 


Class  of  Cases  in 
the  Ward. 


On  what  Floor 


External  Windows 

on  both  Sides, 

or  not. 


Length. 


Breadth. 


Height. 


Total 

Cubical 

Feet. 


Total 

Superficial 

Feet. 


Number  of 

Beds. 

•3.3 

V 

m 

—  < 

bo 

^ 

P 

3 

Q<S 

No, 


Men's  Hospital : 

I.       - 

2. 

3.       - 

4. 


Diarrhoea 


Boys'  hospital  - 


Women's  Hospital: 
Lj  ing-in  room    - 


No.  1. 
2. 

3. 

7.       - 
Top  8. 

No.  8.  bottom    - 
Room  next  Miss  All- 
wood's. 
Girls'  hospital     - 


Hospital  Wards  at  Vagrant  Office 


Male  side,  No.  1 . 

Ditto      No.  2. 
Female  side,  No.  1.     - 

Ditto  No  2.     - 

Male  lunatic  hospital  - 
Female  lunatic  hospital 

Male  Lock : 

No.  1.       - 


3.       - 
4. 

Female  Lock: 

Bottom,  No.  1.  - 
Ditto,  No.  2.  - 
Ditto,  No.  3.  - 

Top,  No.  1. 

Top,  No.  2. 

Top,  No.  3. 

Top,  No.  4. 

Top,  No.  5. 


Infectious  or  dirty     - 
Itch  and  skin  disease 
-    -     ditto 
Infectious  cases 


Fever  or  other  infections 
Old  men  ;  dirty  cases 

-    -    ditto 


Old  women 
•    ditto    - 


Venereal  cases  • 


Ft.     in. 
69     8 


30 
G9 
30 


Ft.  in. 

Ft.  in. 

17     0 

9    8 

17     0 

9    8 

17     0 

10     C 

17     0 

10    0 

17     0 

10    6 

17     0 

9    8 

30  10 


30     9 
The  nurses'  room,  10  ft.  by  9  ft.  2  in.  must  be  taken  off  this  room 


24 

13 

- 

26 

- 

13 

- 

! 

4 

3 

3 

iken  off  this  roo 

37  11 

16  10 

10     6 

- 

. 

13 

1 

30    9 

16  10 

10     6 

- 

- 

12 

1 

|  31     0 

16  10 

10     6 

- 

- 

2 

7 

31     0 

17     0 

10     6 

- 

- 

13 

- 

30     9 

17     0 

10     6 

- 

- 

11 

- 

30     9 

17     0 

10     0 

- 

- 

11 

- 

20    8 

19  10 

9     8 

- 

- 

3 

3 

35  10 

21     0 

9     8 

- 

- 

12 

1 

16     0 

15     7 

7  10 

3 

_ 

24     5 

15     7 

7  10 

- 

- 

8 

- 

24     7 

16     O 

7  10 

- 

- 

5 

1 

15     C 

11    11 

7  10 

- 

- 

4 

- 

35     8 

20     3 

9  10 

- 

- 

14 

- 

35     8 

2     7 

10  11 

— 

■» 

18 

1 

20     G{ 

16  10 
15     3 

}  10     2 

- 

_ 

C 

_ 

1  23     6 

10     6 

10     2 

- 

- 

4 

.. 

23     4 

10     7 

7  11 

- 

- 

4 

_ 

22     o| 

16    6 

14     7 

}    7  11 

- 

4 

- 

13     1 

11      4 

9     9 

4 

23     2 

IS     2 

9     9 

- 

- 

8 

_ 

18     8 

10    9 

8    0 

- 

- 

4 

- 

15     4 

11     4 

10    2 

- 

- 

3 

- 

15     4 

11     3 

10    2 

- 

- 

3 

_ 

15     4 

11     3 

10     2 

- 

- 

3 

_ 

15     4 

11     4 

10     2 

- 

- 

3 

- 

18     9 

10     9 

7  10 

~ 

- 

3 

— 

(signed)         Edward  Snu'i 
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Nottingham 
Extract  from  Report  of  Dr.  Smith,  after  a  Visit  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  February      Union  Workhouse. 

and  10th  March  1866. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 

They  are  now  effecting  certain  improvements  in  ventilation  and  space  in  the  infir- 
mary wards.  I  append  the  cubical  space  now  allowed  for  each  bed  in  the  different 
infirmary  wards. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 

No.  I  found  the  children  lying  in  a  ward  in  which  were  others  suffering  from 
scarlet  fever,  and  have  called  serious  attention  to  it.  New  and  detached  infectious 
wards  are  urgently  needed. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 
They  have  since  removed  the  children. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient ;  are  the  arrange- 
ments for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution  of  the  Guardians, 
under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed? 

Sometimes  they  are  very  crowded,  as  at  the  races. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse;  do  any  of  their  answers 
to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  propriety  of  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 
Yes. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 
I  believe  so. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  yoiir  last  visit  ? 
None,  except  the  alterations  above  referred  to. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

I  append  copy  of  my  Report  in  the  visitors'  book,  and  after  the  new  election  of 
Guardians,  I  think  the  Board  should  call  attention  to  the  provision  for  the  sick  and 
infectious  cases,  and  the  Overcrowding  of  the  vagrant  wards,  and  the  others  generally. 

(signed)         Edward  Smith, 
10  March  1866.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


Nottingham  Union  Workhouse. 

Copy  of  Dr.  Smith's  Report  in  the  Visitors'  Book. 

I  have  visited  and  inspected  the  workhouse  at  various  periods  during  the  past  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  have  found  it  very  clean  and  orderly.     I  beg  to  make  the  following 
observations : — 

1.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  recent  alterations  have  much  improved  the  ventilation  of  the 
infirmary  wards,  and  have  somewhat  added  to  the  space,  but  whether  there  is  now  sufficient 
cubical  space  I  do  not  know.  The  ventilation  will  be  still  further  improved  by  the  altera- 
tions in  progress. 

2.  I  think  that  the  wood  partitions,  &c,  at  the  top  of  the  different  lobbies  should  be 
removed ;  and  if  the  brick  walls  in  the  staircases  were  supplanted  by  open  railings,  it 
would  further  advance  the  objects  which  the  Guardians  have  in  hand. 

3.  The  additional  waterclosets  which  the  chairman  has  suggested  would  be  of  great 
advantage. 

4.  Infectious  wards  are,  I  think,,  very  urgently  needed.  I  found  some  children  in  a 
ward  with  others  having  scarlet  fever ;  a  course  which  might  lead  to  very  serious  respon- 
sibility, and  one  which  is  most  unusual. 

^  5.  If  at  any  time  the  boys  should  be  removed  from  the  workhouse,  and  in  the  mean- 
time a  new  hospital  should  not  have  been  built,  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  all  the 
wards  in  that  part  of  the  house  shoidd  be  used  as  the  infirmary. 

(signed)         Edward  Smith, 

Inspector  of  Poor  Law. 

I  wish  also  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  Guardians  to  the  very  deficient  state  of  the 
laundry. 

(signed)         E.  Smith, 

4.  q4 
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.suiiiugham 
L'nion  Workhonso. 


Nottingham  Union. 


The  following  are  the  Dimensions  of  the  different  Rooms  in  the   Infirmary,  and  the 

Cubical   Space  allowed  to  each   Bed.     I   suggest    that   when  the   Board  write  to  the 

Guardians  they  should  send  a  copy  of  this,  and  call  their  attention   generally  to  the 
over-crowding  which  is  thus  made  evident. — E.  Smith,  13  March  1866. 


Men's  Hospitals  : 

Nos.  1  &  2  united,  bottom  laundry 

No.  3 

Top  laundry,  1  and  2  -         - 

Ditto      ...     3 
Ditto      ---     6 

Men's  lock  ward        ... 
Men's  dirty  case  ward  (1)  - 

Ditto     -     ---     (2)  - 
A  fever  ward     -         -         -         - 
Men's  itch  ward         ... 

Ditto 

Women's  Hospitals: 

Top  landing  (l)         -         -         - 

Ditto  -  (2) 

Ditto  -  (3) 

Ditto  -  (7) 

Ditto  -  (8) 

Lying-in    ward  : — A  portion   of  I 
this,  about  10  feet  square,  par- 
titioned off  for  a  nurse's  room  J 

Ground  floor  (8) 

Lock  wards,  4  rooms  each  - 

-     Ditto    -     1  room  - 

Dirty  case  wards  (1)  - 

Ditto  -     (2)  - 

Ditto     -      -     (3)  - 
Itch  and  fever  wards  (l)    - 

Ditto    -    ditto    -    (2)    - 


Length. 


Ft.  in. 

G9  4 

30  7 

GO  4 

30  7 

30  7 

20  0 

20  0 

23  0 

23  0 

17  8 

28  0 

37  10 

30  7 

30  7 

30  7 

30  7 

30  7 

30  7 

15  0 

20  0 

15  0 

30  0 

20  0 

24  0 
15  7 


Breadth. 


Height 


Ft.  in. 

17  0 

17  0 

17  0 

17  0 

17  0 

1G  0 

16  0 

10  0 

10  0 
16  0 

16  0 

17  0 
17  0 
17  0 
17  0 
17  0 

17  0 

17  0 

11  0 

10  .0 

11  0 
11  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  7 


Ft.  in. 

9  7 

9  7 

10  8 

10  8 

10  8 

10  0 

8  0 

8  0 

10  0 

8  0 

8  0 

10  8 

10  8 

10  8 

10  8 

10  8 

10  8 

10  8 

10  8 

8  0 

10  0 

10  0 

8  0 

8  0 

8  0 


Number  of 
Reds. 


24 
13 

20 

13 

10  beds,  4  of 
them  double 
ones  - 

7 
6 
4 
4 

4 

8 

15 
13 
14 
13 
13 

8 

13 
each  4 
4 
4 
7 
4 

6 
4 


Cubical  Space 
per  Bed. 


470 
383 

483 
4J0 
396 

457 
426 
460 

675 
565 
448 

467 
426 
396 
426 
426 

693 

426 
412 
400 
412 
471 
400 

512 
300 
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PORTSEA  ISLAND  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


!■: 


Observations. 

Mr.  Hawley  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  18th  September  1866,  and  were  accom-       Portsealdanl 
panied  by  the  medical  officer.  Union  Workhouse. 

There  is  a  large  detached  infirmary,  three  stories  in  height,  and  consisting  of  a  series 
of  wards  with  a  side  corridor  on  each  floor ;  and  there  are  external  windows  on  one  side  ot 
each  ward,  and  corridor  windows  with  shutters  on  the  other. 

The  general  sick  occupy  the  chief  part  of  the  infirmary,  and  are  so  classified  that  preg- 
nant women,  lying-in  cases,  female  venereal  cases,  male  and  female  surgical  cases,  sick 
boys,  itch  cases,  and  ulcerated  leg  cases  are  placed  in  different  wards.  The  lunatics, 
amounting  to  nearly  100  in  number,  occupy  the  two  wings  of  the  infirmary  ;  but  it  is  in. 
contemplation  to  build  an  asylum  for  the  borough,  to  which  these,  with  the  cases  at 
iresent  placed  in  other  asylums,  would  be  transferred.  There  are  also  four  large  warda 
or  infectious  cases  in  an  extension  of  this  building  on  the  female  side,  approached  by  a 
separate  entrance  ;  but  as  no  cases  of  fever  have  occurred  within  the  last  18  months,  some 
of  them  are  occupied  by  aged  women. 

The  wards  are  uniformly  excellent.  All  the  larger  ones  have  two  rows  of  beds  and  a 
wide  gangway  ;  but  the  smaller  rooms,  as  also  the  lying-in  ward,  men's  surgical  wards,  and 
boys'  ward  have  only  one  row.  There  are  day  rooms  for  the  lunatics  (that  for  the  men  is 
scarcely  large  enough)  but  none  for  the  general  sick,  neither  is  there  ;i  padded  room. 
There  were  formerly  waterclosets  on  the  upper  landing,  but  the  ventilation  not  having 
been  properly  arranged  they  have  been  removed,  and  at  present  there  are  not  any  in  any 
of  the  sets  of  wards  referred  to.  Night-chairs  and  petties  in  the  yards  are  provided. 
There  are  not  any  lavatories,  but  there  are  fixed  and  portable  baths. 

A  separate  cooking  kitchen,  in  which  all  the  food  required  by  the  sick  is  cooked,  is  found 
in  the  infirmary. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron  with  iron  laths,  and  the  beds  of  straw,  feathers,  or  hair,  with 
a  straw  mattrass.  They  are  full  and  good,  and  the  bed  coverings  are  sufficient.  There 
are  cupboards  upon  which  the  crockery  and  other  utensils  are  displayed  ;  tables,  chairs, 
benches,  books,  illustrated  periodicals,  &c.,  in  the  several  rooms;  18  small  and  five  roller 
towels,  with  soap,  four  combs,  and  washhand  basins  are  provided  per  ward  with  17  beds. 
There  are  also  feet  and  chest  warmers,  waterproof  sheeting,  prescription  papers  at  the  bed 
head,  and  all  requisite  medical  and  surgical  appliances. 

For  ventilation  there  are  windows  internal  or  external  on  two  sides  in  most  of  the 
wards,  and  there  are  external  windows  leading  into  the  side  corridor.  There  are  how- 
ever some  in  which  there  are  windows  on  one  side  only,  and  which  are  unsatisfactory. 
There  are  also  fireplaces  in  all  the  wards.  The  special  system  of  ventilation  consists  of  a 
wide  strip  of  perforated  zinc  which  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  ceiling,  and 
appears  to  be  most  efficient.  There  are  also  small  ventilators  in  the  walls  of  some  of 
the  rooms,  but  where  the  above-mentioned  system  is  not  adopted,  the  ventilation  needs 
improvement. 

The  matron  of  the  infirmary  devotes  her  whole  time  to  the  general  care  of  the  sick  and 
appears  to  be  a  very  efficient  officer.  She  superintends  all  the  nursing,  and  lias  a  large 
staff  of  pauper  nurses  under  her  control,  each  of  whom  receives  Is.  per  week.  There  are 
also  four  paid  attendants  upon  the  lunatics. 

The  medical  officer  devotes  all  his  time  to  his  duties,  and  lives  near  the  workhouse.  He 
attends  daily  from  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  and  again  in  the  evening,  and  perhaps  twice  a  week 
is  required  to  attend  in  the  night.  Besides  about  100  imbeciles,  of  Whom  some  are  sick 
from  time  to  time,  he  has  usually  100  patients  under  his  care.  His  salary  is  315/.  per 
year,  with  about  40/.  additional  for  extra  payments  for  midwifery  and  lunacy  certificates, 
and  he  expects  to  have  it  increased.  The  Guardians  provide  all  drugs,  but  hitherto  he  has 
paid  12/.  to  14/.  a  year  to  a  dispenser. 

He  thinks  very  well  of  the  nurses,  and  affirms  that  some  of  them  are  better  than  the  paid 
nurses  which  he"  had  when  attached  to  the  neighbouring  hospital.  They  sleep  in  the 
ward?,  and  are  specially  appointed  to  sit  up  at  night  with  any  case  requiring  that  attention. 

He  is  quite  satisfied  'with  the  sanitary  and  nursing  arrangements,  and  with  the  space 
afforded  to  the  patients,  and  affirms  that  the  cases  do  well ;  as  well  as  those  in  any  other 
place  whatever. 

The  Guardians  provide  all  appliances  and  extra  food  most  readily,  but  he  thinks  that 
roasted  or  baked  meat  should  be  always  provided  twice  weekly. 

Fever  and  small-pox  cases  occurring  amongst  the  out-door  paupers  are  not  sent  into 
the  workhouse.  Accidents  are  admitted,  but  the  Guardians  subscribe  to  the  hospital  for 
surgical  cases. 

4.  R  Erysipelas 
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Erysipelas,  In •> y>it :il  gangrene,  and  puerperal  fever  never  arise  in  the  workhouse,  and 
he  has  never  had  ;i  death  From  childbirth. 

Beside  the  cases  thus  referred  to,  the  infirm,  who  keep  their  beds  during  a  part  of  the 
day,  are  placed  in  wards  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  and  have  the  same  accommodation 
and  comforts  as  arc  afforded  to  the  sick,  but  all  cases  of  sickness,  whether  temporary  or 
permanent,  are  removed  to  the  hospital. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  size  of  the  wards,  with  the  number  of  beds  which  they  do 
and  should  contain. 


24th  September  1866. 


Number  of  inmates  on  this  day     - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only     - 
Nurses         ...... 


Adults. 


8G6 

180 

89 

24 


Children. 

Total. 

609 

1,475 

16 

•  196 

- 

89 

- 

•  o4 

*  Includes  90  lunatics  and  imbecili 


•  Each  occupy  a  single  bed  in  the  war 


RETURN     OF    SICK     WARDS- 


Nam 

>er  of 

u  J 

Number 

External  \Vindow6 

Total 

Total 

Beds. 

9 

Q 

"3. 

u 

3j 

Class  of  Cases  in 

On  what 

& 

5 

z~* 

or  Designation 

on  both 

LengthJBreadth, 

Height. 

Cubical 

Supcrficia 

-fj 

ii 

si 

so 

the  Ward. 

Floor. 

9 

EC  "= 

o 

es 

of  Ward. 

Sides  or  not. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

3« 

8 

.0 

*oc 

s  o 

a    E.J 

B 

o    S 

3    £5 

00 

OH 

a   <1 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft.  in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Male  Wards : 

No.  1         ... 

Ulcerated  legs 

Ground  floor  - 

Windows  in  front 

23 

0 

20    0 

11 

0 

5,060 

460 

9 

none 

l 

2 

Contagions        skin 
diseases. 

-     ditto 

-     -     ditto 

23 

0 

20    0 

11 

0 

5,060 

460 

8 

" 

l 

3,   1st  dormitory  - 

Lunatics    and    Im- 
beciles. 

-     ditto 

-     -     ditto 

30 

0 

17    0 

11 

0 

5,610 

510 

12 

It 

l 

2nd     ditto 

-    -     ditto    - 

First  floor 

-     -     ditto 

30 

0 

17     0 

11 

0 

5,610 

510 

13 

i 

3rd     ditto 

-     -     ditto   - 

-     ditto 

-     -     ditto 

39 

0 

17    0 

11 

0 

7,293 

663 

16 

l 

4 

Consumptive     and 
chronic  cases. 

-     ditto 

-     -    ditto 

46 

0 

20    0 

11 

0 

10,120 

920 

16 

II 

2 

l 

5 

Contagious  diseases 

-     ditto 

Windows  in  front 
and     at     lower 
end. 

30 

0 

1G    C 

11 

0 

5,445 

495 

10 

11 

1 

6  (boys) 

Ordinary  illness     - 

Second  floor  - 

Windows  in  front 

41 

0 

12    0 

11 

(1 

5,808 

528 

9 

1 

7 

Surgical  cases 

-     di:to 

•     -     ditto 

41 

0 

12    0 

11 

0 

5,412 

492 

9 

n 

2 

Female  Wards : 

No.    8 

Syphilitic  cases 

Ground  floor- 

Windows  in  front 

46 

0 

19    0 

11 

0 

9,614 

874 

17 

2 

i- 

9,  1st  dormitory 

Lunatics    and    1m- 
bcciles. 

-     ditto 

-     -     ditto 

30 

0 

17     0 

11 

0 

5,610 

510 

13 

j* 

1 

2nd     ditto     - 

-    -     ditto   - 

First  floor 

-     -     ditto 

30 

0 

17    0 

11 

0 

5,(110 

510 

13 

1 

3rd      ditto     - 

-     -     ditto   - 

-     ditto 

-     -      ditto 

30 

0 

17    0 

11 

0 

5,610 

510 

13 

1 

lib      ditto     - 

-     -     ditto  - 

-     ditto 

Wind. nvsfront  and 
back. 

35 

0 

17    0 

10 

0 

.V'.'.Ml 

595 

13 

t> 

1 

5th      ditto     - 

-     -     ditto   - 

-     ditto 

-     -     ditto 

35 

0 

17     0 

10 

0 

5,950 

595 

9 

1 

10       - 

Consumptive     and 
chronic  cases. 

-     ditto 

Windows  in  front 
only. 

46 

0 

20     0 

11 

0 

10,120 

920 

16 

>t 

2 

14 

11,  1st  dormitory 

Childbed  women    - 

Second  floor  - 

-     -     ditto 

41 

0 

12    0 

11 

0 

5,412 

492 

7 

2 

5  or 

2nd     ditto     - 

-     -     ditto    - 

•      ditto 

-     -     ditto 

41 

0 

12     0 

11 

0 

5,112 

493- 

8 

2 

5  or 

12,  1st      ditto     - 

Spt  cia]   diseases  of 
women. 

-     ditto 

-     -     ditto 

15 

0 

11    0 

10 

0 

1,650 

165 

3 

n 

1 

j 

2nd     ditto     • 

Surgical    ward    for 
women. 

-     ditto 

-     -     ditto 

19 

0 

14     0 

11 

0 

2,926 

266 

4 

n 

1 

J 

13,  1st      ditto     - 

Contagious        skin 
diseases. 

Ground  floor  - 

-     -     ditto 

31 

II 

17    0 

11 

(1 

5,797 

527 

11 

it 

1 

S 

.                2nd     ditto     - 

-     -     ditto   - 

-     ditto 

-     -     ditto 

31 

0 

17    0 

11 

<> 

5  797 

527 

11 

1 

s 

14,  1st      ditto     - 

Contagious  diseases 

First  floor      - 

Windows  in  front 
ami  back. 

31 

on   it 

10 

0 

5,270 

527 

11 

" 

1 

2nd     ditto    - 

-     -     ditto   - 

-     ditto 

-     -     ditto 

31 

0 

17     0 

10 

0 

5,270 

527 

11 

it 

1 

1 

262 

(signed)         Edward  Smith. 
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Extract  from  Report  of  W.  II.  T.  Hawley,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the  18th  July  1866- 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 
Yes. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 
Yes.     The  infirmaries  are  in  first-rate  order. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 
Yes. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient  ? 
Yes. 

Are  the  arrangements  for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution  of 
the  Guardians  under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed  ? 
The  male  vagrants  are  set  to  pump  water. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 
Yes. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 

There  are  uo  reports  of  the  visiting  committee  which  require  observation. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the   visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

None.  There  are  108  weak-minded  and  lunatic  persons  in  the  workhouse,  all  of 
whom  are  quiet,  with  the  exception  of  Arabella  Brown,  who  has  lately  come  in,  and  is 
occasionally  in  a  state  of  excitement.  The  medical  officer  is  closely  watching  her, 
and,  if  necessary,  she  will  be  sent  to  the  asylum. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the   Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 
No.     Number  this  day  1,448. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit  ? 

There  is  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  inmates  since  my  last  visit : 

Number  at  my  last  visit    ------     1,520 

Number  this  day       -------     1,448 


Decrease    -    -    -         72 


Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 
None. 

(signed)         W.  H.  T.  Hawley, 

18  July  1S66.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 
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Observations. 


Ruthin  Mb.  Dotle  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  14th  February  1867.     It  is  a  somewhat 

Union  H'orkhouse.    0ij  workhousc,  built  of  stone,  and  placed  within  the  borders  of  the  town. 

There  is  a  detached  building  for  infectious  cases,  which  has  windows  high  up  on  both 
sides,  and  is  furnished  as  occasion  may  require,  but  no  case  has  been  admitted  on  the 
female  side  for  some  years.  Itch  cases  are  also  placed  in  these  wards ;  and  as  there  are 
two  wards  for  eacli  sex,  it  would  be  easy  to  reserve  one  exclusively  for  itch  and  the  other 
for  fever  and  small-pox  cases. 

There  is  not  a  detached  infirmary,  but  there  are  two  sick  wards  for  men  and  two  for 
women,  which  are  not  a  quarter  full.  These  rooms  are  fairly  large,  and  have  windows  on 
both  sides. 

There  are  numerous  means  of  ventilation,  as  by  air-bricks  in  the  walls  on  both  sides, 
ventilators  in  the  ceiling,  besides  doors,  and  windows  which  open  at  the  centre  on  a  cen- 
tral pin.     There  is  a  bath  for  each  set  of  rooms. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron  frames  with  wooden  ends  and  bottoms,  and  the  beds  are  of 
cocoa  fibre,  made  like  a  mattrass.  Some  of  the  counterpanes  are  quilted  and  woollen,  but 
others  are  the  ordinary  cotton  ones.  Two  sheets  aj-e  changed  fortnightly.  There  are 
only  a  few  chairs  ;  but  there  are  benches  with  backs,  tables,  and  night-stools.  Tin  plates 
are  used  for  the  sick,  and  the  food  is  carried  from  the  kitchen  on  open  trays.  There  are 
not  any  prints,  illustrated  periodicals,  or  games.  There  is  a  water  bed  and  waterproof 
sheeting,  but  not  air  cushions.  Some  of  the  bedsteads  have  racks.  There  is  not  a  rock- 
ing-chair in  the  lying-in  ward,  and  mackintosh  sheeting  is  not  used  there. 

An  iron  bucket  is  used  for  washing  the  sick,  and  two  roller  towels  are  supplied  to  each 
side  twice  a  week. 

There  are  14  cases  on  the  medical  officer's  books,  but  only  about  six  of  them  arc  placed 
in  the  sick  wards. 

There  is  not  a  paid  nurse. 

"We  had  not  the  advantage  of  conferring  with  the  medical  officer.  He  is  not  bound  to 
attend  oftener  than  twice  a  week,  but  he  attends  almost  daily,  and  remains  from  half-an- 
hour  to  one  hour.  His  salary  is  25  /.  a  year,  and  he  provides  all  drugs,  except  cod-liver 
oil  and  quinine. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  size  of  each  ward,  with  the  number  of  beds  which  arc 
and  should  be  placed  therein. 
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27th  February  1867. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day   - 

50 

45 

95 

Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 

10 

1 

17 

Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only    ... 

12 

- 

12 

RETURN    OF    SICK    WARDS. 


Number 

Clasa 
of  Cases 
in  the 
Ward. 

On  what  Floor. 

External  Windows 

on  both  Sides, 

or  not. 

Length. 

Breadth 

Height. 

Total 

Cubical 

Feet. 

Total 

Superficial 

Feet. 

Number  of 
Beds. 

to 
B 

E 

S 

0 

hi 

— 

£ 
0 
Z 

s  I 

3  o 

or  Designation 
of  Ward. 

■ 

03 

m 

c 
■r. 

DD 

•5  "3 

a)  -a 

»   0 

C    u 

C<2 

Approximate  N 
of  Beds  to  be  al 
all  to  be  Single. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

n's  sick  ward 
Htto 

1 

1 

Ground  floor  - 
-      ditto 

Three  windows :  two 
one  side,    one    the 
other. 

-    ditto    - 

23 
18 

3 

4 

1G 
16 

0 
0 

9 
9 

2 

2 

3,410 
2,688 

•      372 
293 

5 
5 

"~ 

6 
4  or  5 

n's  fever  ward    - 

- 

Second  floor  - 

Three  on  each  side    - 

28 

0 

14 

0 

12 

3 

4,802 

392 

8 

_ 

4  or  5  fever. 

litto 

- 

ditto 

One  window     - 

14 

0 

8 

0 

12 

3 

1,372 

112 

2 

- 

1  fever. 

men's  sick  ward 
Htto 

2 
1 

Ground  floor  - 
-      ditto 

Three  windows  :  two 
one  side,   one   the 
other. 

-    ditto    - 

23 
18 

3 

4 

16 

16 

0 
0 

9 
9 

2 
2 

3,410 
2,688 

372 
293 

5 
5 

- 

6 

4  or  5 

men's  fever  ward 

- 

Second  floor  - 

Three  on  each  side    - 

26 

0 

14 

0 

12 

3 

4,459 

364 

8 

_ 

4  or  5  fever. 

litto 

- 

-      ditto 

One  window     - 

14 

0 

7 

0 

12 

3 

1,200 

98 

2 

_ 

1  fever. 

ng-in  ward 

— 

-      ditto 

Two  windows  - 

15 

6 

12 

0 

10 

0 

1,860 

186 

3 

" 

2 

(signed)         Edward  Smith. 


Extract  from  Report  of  Andreio  Doyle,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the  16th  November 

1866. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 
Yes. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 

The  general  sick  are  provided  for  in  the  body  of  the  house,  as  there  is  no  detached 
hospital ;  but  there  are  infectious  wards  which  have  heretofore  been  found  to  be 
sufficient. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 

Ther%ure  no  receiving  wards  in  this  workhouse. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient ;  are  the  arrange- 
ments for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution  of  the  Guardians, 
under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed  ? 
Yes. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 
Yes. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 
No. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 
Yes. 
4-  r  3  Haa 


Ruthin 
Union  \\  orkhouse. 
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Ruthin  Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 

Union  'Workhouse,     inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit? 

No. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardian-. 
Nil. 

(signed)         Andrew  Doyle, 
19  November  1866.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


ST.  ASAPH  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 


St.  Asaph  Mr.  Doyle  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  14th  February  1867.     It  is  situate  in  the 

Union  Workhouse,    neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  on  a  very  healthful  site. 

The  various  offices  are  placed  in  a  building  which  occupies  the  front,  whilst  the  inmates 
occupy  a  parallel  range  at  the  back,  and  the  two  are  connected  by  the  apartments  of  the 
master  and  matron.     It  is  built  of  stone. 

There  are  not  any  separate  sick  or  infectious  wards,  but  there  are  two  wards  on  each 
side  appropriated  to  sick  males  and  females  respectively,  which  are  never  a  quarter  full  ; 
and  a  room  on  the  ground-floor,  in  which  itch  and  venereal  cases  are  placed.  The  building 
consists  chiefly  of  two  storeys,  and  in  the  upper  one  there  are  windows  on  both  sides,  so 
that  the  wards  are  light  and  cheerful.  The  lying-in  ward  is  placed  in  the  centre,  and  is 
larger  than  the  cases  require.  The  windows  of  the  lower  room,  in  which  female  venereal 
cases  are  placed,  look  into  the  children's  yard. 

The  number  of  sick  cases  is  very  small,  and  that  of  fever  and  small-pox  cases  so  small, 
that  only  one  of  the  former,  and  none  of  the  latter,  have  occurred  during  the  past  four 
years. 

The  ventilation  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  doors  and  windows,  and  is  defective ;  but 
there  are  ventilators  in  the  ceiling  on  the  upper  floor. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  and  the  beds  of  cocoa  fibre,  with  straw  matting  underneath. 
Straw  beds  arc  supplied  to  dirty  cases.  There  is  a  urinal  to  each  bed,  night-stools,  and  a 
few  chairs,  but  not  arm-chairs.  There  are  no  waterclosets  in  the  workhouse,  no  baths  for 
the  sick,  no  prints  or  illustrated  periodicals.  The  inmates  wash  in  zinc  buckets,  which, 
with  the  towels,  arc  brought  into  the  wards  in  the  morning.  There  arc  not  pottery  wash- 
hand  basins,  or  mackintosh  sheeting. 

The  nurse  was  engaged  both  as  general  servant  and  nurse ;  but  she  cannot  fulfil  both 
duties,  and  the  matron  takes  charge  of  the  sick  and  administers  the  stimulants.  There  is 
an  old  woman  with  a  bed-sore  now  lying,  and  has  been  lying  for  many  months,  in  one 
of  the  ordinary  wards  without  a  fire ;  but  she  is  to  be  removed  into  the  sick  wards. 

We  had  not  the  advantage  of  conferring  with  the  medical  officer. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  size  of  each  ward,  with  the  number  of  beds  which  are 
and  should  be  placed  therein. 
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21st  February  1867. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day      » 

40 

48 

88 

Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 

6 

- 

6 

Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only     ... 

4 

- 

4 

RETURN     OF     SICK     WARDS. 


lumber  or  Designation 
of  Ward. 


Class 
of  Cases  in 
the  Ward. 


On  what  Floor. 


External 
Windows  on 
both  Sides, 

or  not. 


Length. 


Breadth. 


Height. 


Total 
Cubical 

Feet. 


Total 

Superficial 

Feet. 


Number  of 
Beds. 


T3 

a 

"fcc 
c 


a  < 

*t 

a  ^ 

o   - 
C3 


S  ° 
B."   ■ 
z;  =>.£ 

s.a  « 
5--  = 

<  o  a 


1.  Men's  sick  ward     - 

2.  -     ditto 

1.  Women's  sick  ward 

2.  -     ditto 


Second  flour 


-     ditto 


Yes 


Yes  - 


Ft.   in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft.  in. 

18  10 

17 

0 

8  10 

18  10 

17 

0 

8  10 

18  10 

17 

0 

8  10 

18  10 

17 

0 

8  10 

2,828 
2,828 
2,828 
2,828 


320 
320 

320 
320 


(signed)         Edward  Smith. 


•Extract  from  Report  of  Andrew  Doyle,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Poor  Laws,  on  the  above  St.  Asaph 

Union,  after  a  Visit  on  the  5th  November  1866.  Union  Workhouse. 


Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement '. 
Yes. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient? 

I  think  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  general  provision  for  the  sick  is  insufficient.  Fn 
the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer  it  has  not  heretofore  been  found  to  be  so.  There  are 
no  infectious  wards.  . 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 
Yes. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient?  Are  the  arrange- 
ments for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution  of  the  Guardians, 
under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed  ? 

The  wards  were  clean.  The  male  vagrants  are  set  to  pump,  but  there  is  no  work  for 
women. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ?  Do  any  of  their  answers 
to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  propriety  of  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 

The  chairman  visits  the  house  very  regularly.  He  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
one  or  more  Guardians. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners,  been 
constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 
Yes. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhorse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit? 
See  answer  to  next  question. 


R  4 


Observations 
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St.  Asaph  Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 

Union  A\  orkhouse.    wj,j0],  ;t  ;8  8Uggcsted  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  (iuardians. 

I  made  an  entry  in  the  visitors'  book,  calling  the  attention  of  the  Guardians  to  a 
previous  entry  of  mine  with  reference  to  some  slight  alterations  in  the  house,  and  also 
as  to  providing  for  the  inmates  better  means  for  washing. 

(signed)         Andrew  Doyle, 
7  November  1866.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


ST.  NEOT'S  UNION. 


Observations. 

St.  Ncot's  Union.         Mr.  Wbalb  and  I  visited  the  sick  wards  of  this  workhouse  on  13th  September  1866, 
and  were  accompanied  by  the  medical  officer. 

The  workhouse  is  comparatively  new,  and  although  built  upon  land  which  was  formerly 
very  wet,  lias  proved  to  be  healthful. 

There  is  a  detached  infirmary  which  is  placed  on  higher  ground  than  the  workhouse,  and 
contains  five  wards,  with  19  beds  devoted  to  the  sick.  The  beds  are  placed  in  a  single 
row,  and  the  external  windows  are  on  one  side,  or  at  the  end  of  the  ward  only. 

Some  of  the  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  with  laths,  but  several  are  of  wood,  with  sacking. 
Some  of  the  beds  consist  of  a  mixture  of  flock  and  feathers,  which  are  placed  upon  straw 
beds,  and  others  are  of  straw.  There  are  arm-chairs,  tables,  cupboards,  night-stools, 
slippers,  flannel  gowns,  roller  towels,  washhand-basins,  soap,  books,  &c.,  in  each  ward,  but 
there  are  not  any  waterclosets  in  the  infirmary. 

There  are  two  infectious  wards  connected  with  a  range  of  one-storied  buildings  occupied 
by  the  old  men,  but  they  are  not  devoted  exclusively  to  that  class  of  cases.  Cases  of 
fever  and  small-pox  are  rarely  found  in  the  workhouse,  and  when  they  exist,  the  infectious 
ward  is  emptied  or  another  ward  is  prepared  for  their  use.  At  present  one  is  empty, 
and  the  other  is  occupied  by  a  dirty  case. 

Itch  cases  are  now  washed  with  the  solution  of  lime  and  sulphur,  and  dressed  in  their 
own  clothes. 

There  were  ventilators  in  many  of  the  wards,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  they  are  closed 
with  limewash. 

There  is  one  paid  nurse,  and  it  rarely  occurs  that  more  than  six  cases  are  found  in  the 
infirmary  at  one  time. 

The  medical  officer  is  satisfied  with  the  various  sanitary  and  nursing  arrangements  for 
the  sick,  as  also  with  his  own  salary,  which  is  40  I.  per  year.  He  finds  the  drugs,  and  does 
not  think  it  would  be  a  material  advantage  for  the  Guardians  to  provide  them.  He  attends 
three  or  four  hours  weekly,  and  more  frequently  in  the  winter  time,  and  devotes  about 
half-an-hour  to  each  visit.  Sometimes  he  is  sent  for  in  the  night.  He  does  not  recom- 
mend waterclosets,  but  prefers  night-chairs  and  earth-closets.  Fever  and  small-pox  cases 
are  not  usually  sent  into  the  workhouse  ;  but  when  there  are  such,  he  prefers  to  place  them 
in  such  rooms  as  may  be  the  most  convenient,  rather  than  to  devote  a  special  ward  to  that 
purpose.  He  would,  however,  place  such  cases,  including  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  in  a  room 
by  themselves.  The  Guardians  allow  him  10  s.  6  d.  for  each  midwifery  case  which  he 
attends,  but  he  is  at  liberty  to  send  a  midwife,  who  would  receive  7  s.  6  d.  per  case  ;  and 
it  is  usual  for  the  poor  in  that  district  to  be  attended  by  midwives. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  size  of  the  wards,  with  the  number  of  beds  which  are 
and  should  be  placed  in  them. 
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17th  September  1806. 


» 

Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day     - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only       - 

39 
A 
0 

33 

72 

4 

RETURN     OF      SICK     WARDS. 


Number 

or  Designation 

of  Ward. 


Class  of  Cases  in 
the  Ward. 


On  what  Floor. 


External  Windows 

on  both  Sides, 

or  not. 


Length. 


Breadth. 


Height. 


Number  of 

» 

U 

Beds. 

a 

Total 

d. 

Total 

■ 

?^ 

Super- 

J=« 

;. 

Cubical 

ficial 

t3 

-a  »a 

0 

5 

Feet. 

Feet. 

~ 

O  ° 

O 

to 

36H 

q 

3 

cc 

G<2 

^ 

«4 

Men's  ward    - 


Ditto  - 
Vliddle  room  - 
Women's  ward 

Ditto  - 
Men's  infectious  room 
Women's  infectious 

room. 


Oue  case, 
ridden  ; 
case,  bad 


bed- 
one 

legs. 


Ground  floor  - 


First  floor 

-  ditto 
Ground  floor  - 
First  floor 
Ground  floor - 

-  ditto 


Windows  both  side3  ■ 


-  -     ditto 
Windows  one  side     - 
Windows  both  sides  . 

-  -     ditto 

-  -     ditto 
Windows  one  side    - 


Ft. 

in. 

Ft.    in. 

17 

8 

12     3 

17 

5 

12     6 

14 

3 

11   10 

17 

7 

12     3 

17 

5 

12     4 

16 

5 

12     0 

16 

7 

12     0 

Ft.  in. 

9     8 


9  10 
9  9 
9  10 
9  9 
9  4 
10     3 


2,092 


2,140 
1,655 
2,127 
2,094 

1,833 
2,039 


216 

4 

- 

1 

217 

4 

_ 

168 

3 

- 

215 

4 

_ 

214 

4 

- 

197 

4 

- 

199 

4 

3 

2 
3 
3 

2  fever. 
2  fever. 


(signed)         Edward  Smith. 


.    Extract  from  Report  of  Robert  Wcalc,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the  28th  June  1866.         St.  Neot's  Union. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement? 
It  is. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 
Yes. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 
Yes. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient  ?  Are  the  arrange- 
ments for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution  oi  the  Guardians 
under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed? 

Yes ;  vagrants  are  relieved  and  employed. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ?  Do  any  of  their  answers 
to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  propriety  of  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 

Yes ;  there  are  no  remarks  calling  for  the  interference  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

No  visit  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  since  my  last  report. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit? 
Yes. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit  ? 

The  workhouse  is  in  good  order  ;  there  were  83  inmates  in  the  corresponding  week 
last  year. 


s 
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St.  Neot's  Union.         Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 

which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Hoard  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

There  were  lour  persons  in  bed  from  sickness;  the  nurse  left  a  month  ago;  since 
then,  the  siek  wards  have  been  attended  by  a  pauper  who  was  formerly  a  nurse 
in  the  house,  and  they  are  well  attended  to.  The  matron  constantly  superintends 
the  riok  ward-.  A  new  curse  will  be  appointed  to-day.  1  spoke  to  all  the  aged  and 
sick  inmates,  they  saiil  they  were  kept  very  clean  and  well  attended  to,  not  one 
suffering  from  bed  sores. 

(signed)  Robert  tf'eale, 

28  June  1866.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


SHEFFIELD  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Sheffield 
Union  Workhouse 


Observations. 

Mr.  Farnall  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  22nd  February  1867. 
It  is  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Sheffield,  on  the  low  land  on  the  hanks  of  the 
river,  where  it  has  been  found  ditlienlt  to  obtain  very  good  drainage  and  ventilation. 

The  main  building  is  a  disused  mill,  and  was  not  constructed  as  a  workhouse,  and  hence 
the  rooms  are  large  in  all  their  dimensions,  and  not  so  convenient  for  the  purpose  in  hand 
as  is  desirable.  It  is  not  the  property  of  the  Guardians,  bill  is  rented  by  them,  and  as  very 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  by  them  upon  it,  the  Guardians  are  unwilling 
to  quit  it  ;  and  if  disposed  to  do  so,  they  could  not  obtain  funds  from  it  wherewith  to 
build  a  new  workhouse.  There,  therefore,  appears  to  have  been  two  errors  in  its 
establishment,  viz.,  first,  in  expending  very  large  sums  of  money  upon  property  which 
could  not  be  again  converted  into  money,  and  in  using  a  building  not  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  so  important  an  institution  as  the  workhouse  at  Sheffield. 

The  sick  are  not  placed  in  the  main  building,  but  in  separate  buildings,  as  follows: 
There  is  a  detached  three-storied  infirmary  divided  in  the  middle  for  the  separation  of 
the  sexes,  in  which  the  ordinary  siek  and  offensive  cases  arc  placed.  There  are  also 
wards  at  either  end  of  the  sick  wards  for  the  reception  of  fever  and  small-pox  cases 
which  are  locked  off,  but  not  further  separated  from  the  ordinary  wards.  At  the  male 
end  of  the  infirmary  are  the  wards  for  male  and  female  lunatics,  to  which  separate  yards 
are  attached,  and  which  are  cut  off  from  the  ordinary  and  fever  wards. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  yard  is  another  separate  building  now  used  for  the  care  of 
sick  children. 

The  male  venereal  ward,  and  the  male  itch  ward,  are  placed  in  one-storied,  but  lofty 
buildings  in  the  rear  of  the  hospital,  whilst  the  female  venereal  ward  is  attached  to, 
but  separated  from,  the  female  end  of  the  infirmary,  and  is  also  a  one-storied,  and  lofty, 
building. 

The  lying-in  wards  are  two  in  number,  and  are  placed  in  a  part  of  the  block  of  build- 
ings devoted  to  the  aged  women,  and  one  of  them  is  more  particularly  devoted  to 
convalescents  of  that  cla^s. 

There  are  also  two  daj'-rooms  for  the  ordinary  sick,  and  two  for  the  lunatics,  and  there 
are  padded  rooms.  There  are  two  kitchens  in  the  infirmary,  in  which  the  food  may  be 
warmed. 

The  construction  of  the  infirmary  is  such  that  there  is  only  one  ward  in  depth,  and  the 
wards  are  of  very  fair  dimensions,  and  have  windows  on  both  sides.  The  fever  wards  have 
the  same  construction,  but  they  are  much  smaller,  and  as  the  width  between  the  back  and 
frSh't  windows  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  length,  they  arc  not  well  adapted  to  the 
treatment  of  such  serious  cases. 

The  male  itch  and  venereal  wards,  the  female  venereal  wards,  and  the  sick  children's 
ward  have  windows  on  one  side  only,  and  the  three  former  have  open  roofs.  The  lying- 
in  wards  have  windows  on  both  sides,  and  one  of  those  wards  is  small. 

There  is  a  verandah  of  considerable  width  on  each  of  the  floors  in  front  of  the  infirmary, 
and  were  the  building  placed  in  fresh  country  air,  with  a  southern  aspect,  it  would  be  a 
most  desirable  exercise-ground.  The  upper  floor  of  the  infirmary  is  built  high  up  in  the 
roof. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  whole  building  is  necessarily  sombre  from  the  smoke 
abounding  in  that  part  of  the  town,  but  with  due  allowance  on  that  score  the  wards 
with  windows  on  both  sides  are  fairly  light.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  added  that 
the  verandah  seriously  interferes  with  the  light  in  the  front. 

"Whilst  there  is  much  convenience  to  the  poor  and  to  the  administrators  of  the  Poor 
Law,  in  having  the  workhouse  situate  so  near  to  the  population,  and  whilst  neither  fever 
nor  any  other  disease  has  been  known  to  arise  from  the  site  of  the  workhouse,  it  may 
not  be  doubted  that  a  suburban  site,  not  necessarily  distant  from  the  town,  would  be 
more  healthful,  and  cause  the  building  and  the  wards  to  be  far  more  cheerful. 

It 
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It  is  also  clear  that  greater  space  is  required  for  the  sick ;  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
remove  all  imbeciles  and  lunatics  to  the  country,  and  that  separate  wards  for  fever 
and  small-pox  cases  are  needed.  At  present  the  different  classes  of  sick  are  placed  in 
wards  of  very  varied  construction,  and  varied  merits,  and  with  a  new  infirmary  much 
more  satisfactory  arrangements  might  be  made. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron  throughout,  but  some  have  wooden  foot- boards  or  sides. 
There  are  only  a  very  few  bedsteads  with  racks.  The  beds  are  chiefly  of  flock,  but 
some  are  of  straw,  and  the  counterpanes  are  woollen.  There  are  no  mattrasses,  or  cocoa- 
fibre  matting,  upon  the  bedsteads.  There  are  waterclosets  on  each  floor  in  the  infirmary, 
but  not  near  each  ward,_  and  there  are  fixed  baths  for  the  sick.  There  are  some  chairs 
with  arms,  little  armchairs  for  the  children,  benches  with  backs,  tables,  screens,  looking- 
glasses,  Scripture  phrases,  books,  night-stools,  curtains,  water  or  air-beds  and  cushions, 
mackintosh  sheeting,  with  and  without  funnels,  medicine  racks  and  bed  cards,  in  the 
different  wards,  but  the  mackintosh  sheeting  is  not  used  to  all  the  lyin<r-in  beds. 

The  personal  washing  is  performed  in  pottery  basins,  and  roller  towels  are  provided. 

Hot  water  is  distributed  throughout  the  infirmary. 

All  the  yards  are  gas-tarred,  and  kept  clean  and  dry.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
improve  the  ventilation.  There  are  air-brick  ventilators  with  perforated  zinc  in  all  the 
opposite  walls,  in  most  of  the  ceilings,  and  in  nearly  all  the  floors,  communicating  directly 
with  the  outer  air,  but  the  inclosed  site  and  the  presence  of  the  verandah^  oreatly 
impede  the  movement  of  the  air,  and  lessen  the  efficiency  of  the  ventilators.  The  ventila- 
tion of  the  fever  wards,  and  the  lying-in  wards,  is  less  efficient  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
sick  wards,  and  that  of  all  the  rooms,  without  opposite  windows,  would  also  be  less 
efficient  were  it  not  for  the  open  roof. 

The  ventilation  is  moderately  good,  having  regard  to  the  site  of  the  workhouse,  but 
not  so  good  as,  with  the  existing  means,  it  might  be  on  a  higher  and  less  perfectly 
inclosed  site. 

There  are  only  five  paid  nurses  for  the  whole  establishment,  viz.,  one  female  and  one 
male  for  the  infirmary  and  the  adjacent  buildings ;  a  male  and  female  for  the  insane, 
and  one  for  the  aged  and  infirm  and  the  lying-in  wards,  who  also  acts  as  midwife. 
There  is  not  a  paid  night  nurse. 

Whilst  I  have  reason  to  know  that  the  present  nurses  give  due  attention  to  their  duties 
it  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  they  can  be  sufficient  for  so  large  an  establishment.     A 
further  addition  of  day  nurses,  and  night  nurses,  is,  I  think,  indispensable. 

We  had  not  the  advantage  of  conferring  with  the  medical  officer,  but  we  learnt  that 
he  attends  daily  from. one  to  three  hours,  and  receives  about  100/.  a  year.  The  Guar- 
dians provide  a  dispensary,  drugs,  and  dispenser. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  size  of  each  ward,  with  the  number  of  beds  which  are 
placed  therein. 
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Number  of  inmates  on  this  day    - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only 


Adults. 


562 
259 
123 


Childr 


282 
29 


Total. 


844 
288 
123 


RETURN     OF     SICK     WARDS. 


Number  of 

m 
6 

Beds. 

3 

Class  of  Cases  in 

External 

Total 

Total 

Si 

fumber  or  Designation 

tn 

g 
ft 

5 

of  Ward. 

the  Ward. 

On  what  Floor. 

both  Sides 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Cubical 

Superficial 

0Q 

« 

o 

or  not. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

■sg 

« 

'fco 

•=;£ 

a 

O     L. 

a 

CO 

Q<2 

£ 

Female  Hospital  i 

Ft.  in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft.  in. 

perintendent's  kitchen 

.... 

Gronnd  floor  - 

One  side 

18     0 

15 

7 

9  11 

2,681 

276 

Ditto        -         living- 

- 

-     ditto 

-     ditto 

17  11 

15 

s 

9   11 

2,542 

280 

_ 

_ 

room. 

omen's  day-room 

General  cases 

-     ditto 

Both  sides 

30     8 

20 

2 

9     9 

5,947 

618 

7 

ore-room    -        -        - 

.... 

-     ditto 

One  side 

20     2 

12 

1 

9     9 

2,294 

243 

- 

i 

omen's  itch  ward 

Itch  cases 

-     ditto 

-     ditto 

26     0 

20 

'-' 

10     0 

•5,243 

524 

7 

Ditto,    venereal    ward 

Venereal  cases 

-     ditto 

-     ditto 

36     6 

20 

3 

11   10 

8,637 

739 

12 

dldren's  dormitory 

General  cases 

-     ditto 

-     ditto 

20     6 

20 

2 

10     6 

4,254 

413 

6 

Ditto 

-    ditto 

-     ditto 

-     ditto 

20     2 

19 

4 

10     6 

4,007 

389 

4 

ith-room     - 

-     ditto 

Skylight 

9     3 

8 

6 

10     0 

785 

78 

- 

- 

4- 


The  dimensions  marked  *  represent  the  correct  cubical  contents  ;  the  others  allow  for  chimney  breasts,  &c. 
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Sheffield   Union   Workhousb— Rbtubjh  of  Sick  Wakus—  continued. 


Number  or  Designation 
of  Ward. 


Class  of  Cases  in 
the  Ward. 


On  what  Floor. 


External 

Windows  on 

both  Sides 

or  not. 


Length. 


Breadth.     Height. 


Total 

Cubical 

Feet. 


Total 

Superficial 

Feet. 


Number  of 

Beds. 

i 

Wi  "5 
£  ~a 

n 

<o  o 

"to 

*£ 

99 

G<2 

S 


bed- 


Female  Hospital — continued. 

Women's  bath-room 

Ditto,    dormitory 

Ditto 
Superintendent's 

room. 
Children's  dormitory 

Ditto 
Lavatory 
Women's  dormitory 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Male  Hospital : 

Men's  day-room     - 
Pantry  - 
Men's  itch  ward 
Men's  venereal  ward 
Men's  bath-room   - 
Men's  dormitory    - 
Nurse's  room 
Nurse's  bedroom   - 
Men's  dormitory    - 

Ditto 
Boy's  dormitory     - 
Men's  dormitory    - 

Ditto 
Men's  fever  ward  - 

Ditto 


General  cases 
-     ditto 


Infectious  cases 
-     ditto 


Disease  of  limbs  - 
Convalescent  cases 
Fever  cases    - 


Itch  cases 
Venereal  cases 

Diseases  of  limbs  - 


General  cases 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

Ophthalmia  cases 
General  cases 
Fever  cases   - 

-  ditto 


First  floor 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 
•  ditto 
Second  floor  - 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 


Ground  floor  - 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 
First  floor 

-  ditto 
Second  floor  ■ 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 


One  side 
Both  sides 

-  ditto 
One  side 

Both  sides 
One  side 
•     ditto 
Both  sides 

-  ditto 
.     ditto 


Both  sides 
One  side 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 
Both  sides 
One  side 

-  ditto 
Both  sides 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 
One  side 

-  ditto 
Both  sides 

-  ditto 


Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

15 

8 

8 

10 

10 

0 

1,350 

43 

G 

20 

3 

10 

0 

8,720 

26 

0 

20 

3 

10 

0 

5,090 

IB 

0 

15 

7 

10 

0 

2,544 

20 

6 

20 

2 

11 

0 

4,439 

20 

2 

19 

4 

11 

0 

4,178 

6 

6 

G 

7 

9 

10 

42G 

22 

2 

20 

3 

11 

G 

5,053 

21 

0 

20 

3 

11 

6 

4,782 

26 

0 

20 

3 

11 

6 

5,946 

30 

8 

20 

3 

9 

11 

•0,158 

U 

0 

8 

2 

9 

11 

1,133 

31 

10 

20 

3 

17 

9 

11,329 

20 

3 

20 

2 

17 

9 

7,136 

15 

8 

8 

10 

10 

0 

1,245 

39 

C 

20 

3 

10 

0 

7,940 

18 

0 

15 

7 

9 

6 

2,433 

17 

11 

15 

8 

9 

6 

2,435 

30 

6 

20 

3 

11 

6 

9,090 

20 

3 

15 

10 

11 

G 

3,581 

31 

0 

20 

3 

11 

6 

7,114 

17 

10 

15 

8 

9 

6 

2,422 

18 

0 

15 

7 

9 

6 

2,433 

23 

8 

20 

3 

11 

6 

5,418 

20 

3 

15 

10 

11 

6 

3,594 

138 
880 
526 
280 

413 

389 
42 
448 
425 
520 


G21 
114 
644 
408 
138 
799 
280 
280 
799 
320 
627 
279 
280 
479 
320 


The  dimension  marked  *  represents  the  correct  cubical  contents  ;  the  others  allow  for  chimney  breasts,  &c. 


13 
8 

1 


9 
6 

15 

1 

15 

6 
9 
4 
4 
10 
4 


(signed)         Edward  Smith. 


Sheffield 
Union  Workhouse. 


ExTKACTfrom  Repout  of//.  Ji.  Fai  nail,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the  22nd  February  18G7 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in   respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 

Generally  it  is  so,  as  regards  size  ;  but  not  so,  as  regards  internal  arrangement.  If 
the  house  was  full,  two  able-bodied  men  must  sleep  in  one  bed.  The  bedroom  floors 
in  the  body  of  the  house  are  of  stone,  and  some  of  the  floors  have  no  matting  on  them 
at  the  sides  of  the  beds.  All  the  lavatories  are  very  defective,  and  some  of  them  are 
far  too  much  exposed  for  use  in  cold  weather.  Cocoa-nut-fibre  matting  should  be 
placed  between  each  bed  and  bedstead.  The  beds  and  bedding  throughout  the  house 
are  good. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 

There  are  two  detached  infirmaries  with  a  sufficiency  of  waterclosets,  there  are  also 
two  (htached  syphilitic  and  itch  wards,  but  these  wards  are  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
are  dark  and  cheerless,  too  dark,  in  fact,  to  enable  the  medical  officer  to  examine  the 
cases  with  accuracy.  The  Guardians  find  all  drugs.  There  are  detached  wards  for 
imheciles.  All  the  wards  are  in  good  order.  Rooms  in  the  sick  wards  are  set  apart 
for  sick  children,  there  is  a  detached  nursery  for  suckling  mothers,  and  rooms  over 
for  infants  and  children  in  fever.  There  is  no  kitchen  in  either  of  the  sick  wards. 
The  male  sick  wards  are  at  present  so  full  that  beds  are  placed  in  the  sick  men's  day 
room.     A  medical  officer  should  reside  in  this  workhouse. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 

Yes  ;  but  the  floors  of  these  rooms  arc  of  stone. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient? 
Yes. 

Are  the  arrangements  for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution  of 
the  Guardians  under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  8.  5,  duly  observed  ? 

No;  but  the  Guardians  have  just  resolved  to  send  all  applicants  for  admission  to 
the  police  in  the  first  instance. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 
Yes. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 
No. 

Insert 
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Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting   committee's  book,  Sheiheld 

or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy.  Union  Workhouse. 

My  first  visit. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the   Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit? 
My  first  visit. 

Has  any  marked  change   taken  place  in    the   state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of 
the  inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit  ? 

My  first  visit. 
"Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding    heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

This  house,  as  the  Board  well  knows,  was  once  a  factory. 

(signed)         II.  B.  Farnall, 
1  March  1867.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


Extract  from  Report  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  after  a  Visit  on  the  6th  December  1865. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 

Only  moderately  so. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient? 

The  fever  ward  is  very  small   and  is  sometimes  full,  and  in  general  the   hospital 
accommodation  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 

Yes. 
Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient? 

Yes. 

Are  the  arrangements  for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution 
of  the  Guardians  under  5  8c  G  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed  ? 
No. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 

Yes. 
Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 
No. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since   your  last  visit  in  the  visiting   committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 
None. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the   Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 

The  number  has  not  been  fixed  by  the  Board,  and  I  suggest  that  this  defect  should, 
be  remedied. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit  ? 
It  is,  I  think,  in  a  more  cleanly  state. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points   (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

This  workhouse  consists  of  two  parts.  One  part  is  an  old  mill  in  which  the  rooms 
are  very  large,  and  with  stone  floors.  The  beds  are  placed  in  four  rooms.  They  are 
cold,  and  appear  to  me  to  be  very  uncomfortable.  The  greater  part  of  this  is  now 
empty,  and  is  filled  only  when  from  dearth  of  employment  many  able-bodied  persons 
are  admitted.  There  are,  however,  two  wards  in  which  aged  and  infirm  men  and 
women  are  placed,  and  the  latter  occupy  the  highest  floor  of  the  building.  One  room 
is  partly  occupied  by  women  without  children,  and  another  room  is  filled  with  women, 
many  of  whom  have  children.  I  think  these  rooms  are  unfit  for  the  use  of  aged  and. 
infirm  men  and  women  ;  and  considering  the  mixed  class  of  young  women,  with  and. 
without  children,  who  arc  lodged  there,  I  think  it  highly  detrimental  to  classification 
in  view  of  morality  that  so  many  should  sleep  in  one  room. 

The  other  part  of  the  workhouse  is  appropriated  to  the  aged,  sick,  lying-in  women, 
infants,  &c,  and  has  boarded  floors. 

The  situation  of  the  workhouse  is  very  low,  probably  the  very  lowest  part  of  the 
town,  and  drainage  from  it  is  difficult.  The  air  around  it  is  very  bleak,  and  cause8 
everything  within  it  to  be  black.    Ventilation  and  light  are  insufficient  in  seves^l  rooms. 

The  present  Guardians  were  elected  by  the  dominant  party  in  the  town,  who  object 
to  the  removal  of  the  workhouse  ;  and  if  they  were  to  remove  it,  they  would  not  be  re- 
elected.    Hence  the  subject  cannot,  it  is   said,  be  considered  by  them  simply  on  its 
own  merits. 
4.  S3  I  think 
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I  think  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  number  of  (luardians  la  so  small,  viz.,  13,  and  of 
these  only  six  or  se\en  attended  at  the  meeting  to-day,  at  which  I  was  present. 

I  append  a  copy  of  my  report  in  the  visitors'  hunk.  I  learn  that  the  sanitary  organi- 
sation in  the  town  is  making  provision  against  the  occurrence  of  cholera. 

r  think   it   very  desirable  thai  the  large  r ne  in  the  part  which  was  formerly  a 

mill  should  he  divided,  and  that  each  room  should  be  properly  warmed  in  the  winter 
time  by  stoves. 


6  December  18G5. 


(signed)         Edward  Smith. 


Copt  of  REroiiT  in  the  Visitors'  Book. 


6  December  1865. 
I  have  visited  and  inspected  the  workhouse  to-day,  and  have  found  it  in  general  clean 
and  orderly.  I  am  glad  to  find  so  great  an  improvement  in  the  bedding.  In  reference  to 
the  large  wards  with  stone  floors,  I  suggest  that  a  little  matting  be  laid  down,  and  that 
the  aged  and  infirm  be  not  placed  there,  except  as  an  extreme  necessity.  I  have  pointed 
out  a  lew  minor  wants  to  the  master,  as,  for  example,  repairs  of  yards,  cleaning  out  of  ven- 
tilators, and  the  use  of  soap-ash  or  dry  sand  rubbing  for  the  floors.  I  have  also 
inspected  the  Pitsmoor  School,  and  have  found  it  in  a  more  tidy  state  than  on  my  previous 
visit.  The  smell  in  several  of  the  rooms  is  not  fresh,  neither  can  it  well  be  otherwise 
in  a  building  so  old  and  ill-constructed.  Considering  the  situation  of  the  present  work- 
house, the  air  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  its  unsuitable  construction,  the  want  of  improved 
hospital  accommodation,  the  defects  of  the  Pitsmoor  School,  the  little  use  which  is  made 
of  the  farm,  and  the  cost  of  so  many  separate  establishments,  I  trust  that  at  no  distant 
period  the  whole  establishment  may  be  removed  and  organised  in  one  series  of  well-con- 
structed buildings  upon  a  suitable  suburban  site. 


STOCKPORT     UNION     WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 


Stockport 
Union  Workhouse. 


Me.  Cane  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  4th  October  1866. 

The  infirmary  is  a  detached  building  in  the  rear  of  the  workhouse.  The  general  sick 
arc  not  divided  into  medical  and  surgical  cases.  The  itch  cases  are  at  present  mixed  with 
others,  but  it  is  proposed  to  separate  them  in  future.  Venereal  cases  are  also  mixed  with 
the  general  sick.  Lunatics  occupy  separate  wards.  Fever  cases  in  women  are  placed 
in  a  ward  within  the  infirmary,  but  male  inmates  afflicted  with  that  disease,  as  well  as 
cases  of  small-pox,  arc  placed  in  two  rooms  of  a  low  building  which  runs  off  at  right  angles 
to  the  infirmary.  There  is  no  sick  nursery,  and  sick  children  are  placed  with  adults  in 
various  parts  of  the  infirmary. 

The  w.fnls  at  either  end  of  the  infirmary  have  external  windows  on  both  sides,  but  in 
the  central  part  there  is  a  side  corridor,  and  the  wards  have  windows  on  one  side  only. 
They  are  moderately  large.  The  separate  lever  and  small-pox  wards  are  low  rooms  not 
adapted  to  this  purpose. 

The  ventilation  is  effected  by  openings  over  some  of  the  doors,  by  air  bricks  with 
shutters  in  some  of  the  walls,  and  by  others  in  the  upper  floor  with  louvered  openings, 
as  well  as  by  the  windows  which  allow  the  central  part  to  be  opened,  and  by  the 
fireplaces. 

In  several  parts,  particularly  in  the  detached  fever  and  small-pox  wards,  and  in  a  pro- 
posed fever  ward,  the  ventilation  requires  improvement. 

The  bedsteads  are  chiefly  of  iron  with  laths,  but  several  are  of  wood,  and  of  modern 
form  and  make.  The  beds  are  of  straw.  There  are  in  the  wards  tables,  bed-tables, 
benches  with  backs,  good  arm  chairs,  night-tools,  cupboards,  looking-glass,  screens,  wash- 
hand  basins,  towels,  prints,  a  few  books  and  illustrated  periodicals,  and  a  brush  and  comb 
hanging  up  in  a  bag. 

Mackintosh  sheeting  is  not  used  to  the  labour  bed.  There  are  two  water-beds,  and 
two  air-cushions,  as  well  as  foot  and  chest  warmers. 

There  are  three  fixed  baths  and  a  lavatory  ;  and  waterclosets  are  found  on  each  landing. 
There  are  not  any  day-reams  for  the  sick,  or  any  kitchen  in  the  infirmary.  The  food  is 
carried  in  open  trays  from  the  general  kitchen. 

Thcre^arc  two  paid  nurses  (man  and  wife)  for  the  general  sick,  and  two  others  for  the 
care  of  the  lunatics.  The  paupers  fetch  the  stimulants  from  the  matron,  but  the  paid 
nurses  administer  them.  It  is  also  a  rule  that  the  paid  nurses  should  give  the  medi- 
cines, but  this  duty  is  frequently  delegated  to  the  pauper  nurses.     The  master  objects 

to 
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to  pauper  nurses,  but  states  that  they  do  not  drink  too  much  unless  they  are  allowed  to 
go  out. 

There  are  about  ten  cases  which  require  attention  during  the  night.  There  are  not  any 
paid  night  nurses,  but  paupers  are  appointed  to  watch  the  several  cases,  and  to  call  the 
paid  nurses  when  required.  All  extras  and  medical  appliances  ordered  by  the  medical 
officer  are  furnished  by  the  Guardians. 

We  sent  for  the  medical  officer,  but  he  was  absent  from  home,  and  we  had  not  the 
advantage  of  a  conference  with  him. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  dimensions,  with  the  number  of  beds  which  are  and  should 
be  placed  in  the  several  wards. 


Stockport 
Union  Workhouse. 


13th  April  1867. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day     - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only     - 

338 
81 
22 

132 
3 

470 
84 
22 

RETURN      OF      SICK      WARDS. 


Number 

or 

Designation 

of 

Ward. 


Class  of  Cases  in 
the  Ward. 


On  what  Floor. 


External  Windows 
on  both  Sides, 
or  not. 


Length. 


Breadth. 


Height. 


Total 


Total 


Cubical  Superficial 


Feet. 


Feet. 


m 

Number  of 

3 

Beds. 

■ 

Ph 

B 

-0 

u 

pq 

Ui 

0 

"ei 

■2  ="*    3 

s 

c  u  -a 

3 

Cft 

3<2< 

I 

S  2' 


&2S 

^"  '*-  — 


Males : 


No.  1 
2 
3 

3a 
4 
5 
6 


Females : 


No.  7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
12  a 

12  b 
13 

13  a 
13  4 


Infectious 
Sick  and  infirm 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 


Nurses'  room 

Convalescent 

Lying-in 

Sick  and  infirm     ■ 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 
Infectious 
Venereal  and  itch  ■ 
Sick  and  infirm 

-  ditto 

Not  designated 


Basement  or  ground 

-  ditto 
First  floor     - 

-  ditto 
Basement 
ditto     - 
First  floor    - 


First  floor 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 
Basement 
First  floor 

-  ditto 
.  ditto 
Basement 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 


Ft. 

in. 

On  one  side 

. 

1 

18 

0 

-     ditto 

. 

2 

18 

0 

-     ditto 

- 

2 

17 

0 

-     ditto 

. 

2 

18 

0 

-     ditto 

. 

3 

26 

u 

-     ditto 

. 

2 

15 

0 

-     ditto 

" 

5 

26 

0 

On  one  side 

1 

26 

0 

-     ditto 

• 

1 

14 

0 

-     ditto 

. 

2 

11 

0 

-     ditto 

. 

5 

30 

0 

-     ditto 

. 

4 

30 

0 

-     ditto 

. 

2 

18 

0 

-     ditto 

. 

1 

19 

0 

-     ditto 

• 

1 

30 

0 

•     ditto 

. 

2 

17 

0 

-     ditto 

. 

2 

19 

0 

-     ditto 

■ 

2 

18 

0 

Ft.   in. 

12     0 
19     0 


19 
23 


14  0 
14  0 
18     0 


18  0 

10  0 

14  0 

18  0 
14  0 

19  0 
12  0 

9  0 

18  0 

19  0 
19  0 


Ft. 

in. 

9 

0 

1,944 

10 

0 

3,420 

11 

0 

3,553 

11 

0 

4,554 

9 

0 

3,276 

9 

0 

1,890 

9 

0 

4,212 

9 

0 

4,212 

8 

0 

1,120 

8 

0 

1,232 

9 

0 

4,860 

9 

0 

3,780 

11 

0 

3,762 

11 

0 

2,508 

9 

0 

2,430 

9 

0 

2,754 

10 

0 

3,610 

10 

0 

3,420 

216 
342 
323 
414 
364 
210 
468 


468 
140 
154 
540 
420 
342 
228 
270 
306 
361 
342 


4 

7 
7 
8 
8 
4 
12 


1 
13 
10 
7 
4 
4 
7 
7 


In  course  of  alteration, 


2  fever. 
5  or  6 

5 

6 
5  or 

3 
7  or  8 


too  low 

9 

7 
5  or  6 
2  fever. 


5  or  6 


(signed)         Edward  Smith. 


Extract  from  Report  of  R.  B.   Cane,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the  19th  September 

1866. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  f 

It  is  ordinarily  large  enough,  but  it  is  defective  internally  as  regards  the  classification 
of  the  inmates.      See  last  question  and  answer  to  this  Report. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  is.     See  last  question  and  answer  to  this  Report. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 
They  are  in  fair  order. 

Are  there  vagrants  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient  ?  Are  the  arrange- 
ments for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution  of  the  Guardians 
under  5  &  6  Vict,  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed  ? 

There  are  vagrant  wards,  and  they  are  ordinarily  sufficient  in  regard  to  size.     The 

A-  S  4  task 
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task  approved  of  is,  that  able-bodied  men  shall  either  work  at  the  pump  or  hreak 
stones  (in-  .'!  S  hours.  An  able-bodied  boy  is  to  break  stones  for  34  hours.  Able- 
bodied  girls  and  women  are  to  do  three  hours  work  at  washing.  This  ta~k  is  not 
enforced,  and  no  work  i-  now  performed  by  vagrants. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ;  do  any  of  their  answers 
to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  propriety  of  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioners? 

It  appears  to  do  so ;  none  of  the  entries  in  the  book  are  of  a  special  character. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

A  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  has  not  visited  the  workhouse  since  it  was  inspected  by 
my  predecessor. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 
It  has. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit  .' 
1  have  not  previously  visited  this  union. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

There  are  no  separate  yards  for  the  different  classes  of  men  and  women.  Old  and 
infirm  and  able-bodied  have  one  yard  only  for  each  sex. 

The  windows  generally  are  not  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  perfect 
ventilation. 

The  sick  wards  do  not  admit  of  a  classification  of  the  cases.  Old  and  young,  aged 
persons,  able-bodied  persons,  and  children  are  placed  together  in  the  same  ward.  In 
the  same  ward  I  observed  a  ease  of  "accident,"  a  case  of  asthma,  of  -ealecs,  of  venereal 
disease,  and  of  infirmity  from  age.  One  of  the  inmates  of  this  ward  was  a  boy  of 
tender  years. 

There  are  no  detached  fever  wards. 

The  insane,  of  whom  there  are  a  large  number,  have  the  ordinary  house  diet. 

The  old  and  infirm  men  sleep  together  two  in  a  bed,  a  most  objectionable 
arrangement. 

The  yards  are  out  of  repair,  being  worn  in  holes,  in  which  the  water  stands.  The 
covering  of  the  yards  is  of  a  soft  material,  which  renders  it  more  difficult  to  keep  the 
lower  parts  of  the  house  in  a  cleanlv  state. 

Subject  to  these  remarks,  I  found  the  house  generally  in  a  creditable  and  satis- 
factory state. 

(signed)         R.  Basil  Cane, 
29  September  1866.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


TOTNES  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 


Totnes 
Union  Workhouse. 


Me.  Gvlson  and  I  visited  the  sick  wards  of  this  workhouse,  on  the  26th  September 
18C6. 

The  workhouse  is  not  a  new  one.  There  is  not  a  detached  infirmary,  but  there  are 
several  detached  buildings,  in  which  certain  classes  of  sick  are  placed. 

The  ueneral  sick  occupy  two  large  wards  on  the  floor  above  the  various  offices,  whilst 
cases  oi"  bad  legs  amongst  men,  and  dirty  cases  amongst  women,  are  placed  in  distant  and 
detached  buildings.  There  is  also  a  building  called  the  Old  Hospital,  into  which  cases  of 
itch  and  other  infectious  diseases  are  received. 

The  "eneral  sick  wards,  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  the  aged,  arc  built  into  the 
roof,  ha've  external  windows  on  both  sides,  and  are  airy  and  good.  The  men's  bad  leg 
wards  are  newly  built,  and  are  large  and  lofty  rooms,  but  there  are  windows  on  one  side 
only.  The  wards  for  dirty  cases  amongst  women  are  less  satisfactory,  and  those  in  the  old 
hospital  the  least  satisfactory  of  all.  there  is  a  watercloset  adjoining  each  of  the  general 
wards,  and  others  connected  with  the  other  wards ;  but  in  the  women's  foul  ward  there 
appeared  to  be  privies,  and  the  stench  was  offensive. 

"  There 
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There  are  not  any  day-rooms  for  the  general  sick,  but  there  is  a  kitchen  in  one  part  of  the 
building,  where  food  may  be  warmed.     There  are  baths  for  the  use  of  the  sick. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  with  laths.  The  beds  in  the  general  wards  are  of  feathers, 
but  those  in  the  foul  and  bad-leg  wards  are  of  flock  or  straw.  There  are  numerous  night- 
stools,  benches  with  backs,  tables,  chairs,  wash-hand  basins,  towels,  books,  &c. ;  but  for 
the  most  part  they  are  old.  There  are  illustrated  periodicals,  and  games.  Most  of  the 
aged  inmates  have  their  own  towels. 

The  ventilation  in  the  general  sick  wards  is  by  numerous  openings  in  the  ceiling,  and 
by  larger  openings  in  the  floor.  In  the  new  wards  and  the  old  hospital  there  is  no  system, 
and  in  general  the  ventilation  requires  improvement.  There  are  also  windows  which  open, 
and  there  are  fireplaces. 

There  is  one  paid  nurse ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  care  of  the  general  sick  wards,  she 
goes  once  a-day  at  least  to  the  other  distant  buildings.  She  also  attends  the  midwifery 
cases.  She  receives  a  salary  of  20  I.  yearly,  and  has  been  there  three  years  as  nurse,  and 
25  years  as  the  wife  of  the  late  porter.  She  gives  all  the  medicines  and  stimulants.  One 
or  two  cases  usually  require  attention  in  the  night,  and  the  night  watchers  call  her  when 
needful.     She  has  about  43  cases  under  her  care. 

The  medical  officer  has  a  regularly  appointed  deputy,  who  attends  daily,  and  receives 
half  of  the  net  salary.  We  met  the  deputy,  and  were  informed  that  the  existing  arrange- 
ments for  the  care  of  the  sick  were  satisfactory  to  him.  All  his  orders  for  extras  and 
medical  appliances  are  attended  to ;  but  there  is  a  need  for  medical  appliances,  as  water- 
beds,  air-cushions,  waterproof  sheeting,  and  foot  and  chest  warmers. 

He  sees  every  case  twice  or  thrice  a-week,  and  examines  bad  legs  perhaps  once  a-week, 
and  sees  such  cases  daily  as  the  nurse  indicates  to  him. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  dimensions  of  the  several  wards,  with  the  beds  which  are, 
and  should  be,  placed  there. 


Totues 
Union  Workhouse. 


26th  September  1866. 


Adults. 

Children. 

m 

lOTAL. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day     -         -         -         - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 

Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only      - 

133 

45 
25 

64 
5 
2 

197 
50 
27 

RETURN     OF     SICK    WARDS. 


Number 

Class  of  Cases  in 
the  Ward. 

On  what  Floor. 

Externa] 

Windows  on 

both  Sides, 

or  not. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Total 

Cubical 

Feet. 

Total 

Superficial 

Feet. 

Number 
of  Beds. 

m 

U 

3 

a. 

V 

c 

S 

O 
« 

5 
s 
SB 

Approximate  Number 
of  UcdB  to  bu  allowed, 
all  to  be  Single. 

or  Designation 
of  Ward. 

. 

CD 

5 

pq 

a 

c 

00   -w 

£  o 
-2  * 

J- 

Ft.  in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

men's  sick  ward 

Old  and  infirm  classes 

Wood  floor 

Both  sides  - 

4G     0 

21 

6 

10 

0 

9,890 

989 

4 

9 

14  or  15 

n's    -     ditto  - 

Ditto     -     ditto 

-     ditto      - 

-    ditto 

4G    0 

21 

6 

10 

0 

9,890 

989 

17 

- 

14  or  15 

men's  hospital.  No.  1 

Diseases  - 

-     ditto      - 

One  side     - 

22     0 

15 

0 

9 

0 

2,970 

330 

5 

2 

4  or  5 

imen's  diniDg  room 

For  nurses 

-     ditto      - 

ditto 

15     0 

10 

0 

9 

0 

1,170 

130 

- 

- 

- 

men's  hospital,  No.  2 

Diseases  -         -         - 

-     ditto      - 

ditto 

22     0 

15 

0 

9 

0 

2,970 

330 

5 

2 

4  or  5 

n's  hospital,  No.  1  - 

Wounds  - 

-     ditto      - 

ditto 

24     0 

17 

0 

11 

0 

4,488 

408 

8 

- 

7 

n's  hospital,  No.  2   - 

Vacant  ;    kept   so   in 
case   cholera   cases 
should   be  brought 
in. 

-     ditto      - 

ditto 

24     0 

17 

0 

11 

0 

4,488 

408 

8 

7 

(signed)         Edward  Smith. 
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Extract  from  RErORT  of  J?.  Guhon,  Esq  ,  .nfrcr  a  Visit  on  the  28th  July  1866. 

Is   the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  01    the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  r 
Yes. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  I 

Good  infectious  wards  would  improve  this  workhouse;  but  arrangements  are  made 
for  the  reception  of  infectious  cases,  which  are  sufficient  at  present. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 
Yes. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient  ? 
Yes. 

Are  the  arrangements  for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution  of 
the  Guardians,  under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed  ? 
Yes. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 
Yes. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 
No. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 
None. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 
Yes. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit  ? 
No. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 
None. 


13  August  1866. 


(signed)   ■      E.  Guhon, 

Poor  Law  Inspector. 


W1MBORNE  AND  CRANBORNE  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 


Wimborne  and 

Cranborne  Union 

Workhouse. 


Mr.  Hawlet  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  21st  September  1866. 

It  is  an  old  workhouse,  situate  on  the  level  of  a  stream,  which  runs  immediately  ad- 
joining the  premises. 

There  is  an  old  detached  infirmary  consisting  of  three  stories,  of  which  the  upper  rooms 
are  built  quite  into  the  roof,  and  are  without  fireplaces.  There  are  windows  on  one  side 
of  each  room  only,  and  there  arc  day-rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  There  are  not  any 
waterclosete  or  fixed  baths.  Itch  cases  are  treated  in  the  infirmary;  and  fever  cases,  if 
admitted,  would  also  be  placed  there.  Scarlet  fever  cases  are  placed  in  a  separate  room, 
whenever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so.  There  is  not  a  cooking  or  wanning  kitchen,  and  the 
infirmary  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  body  of  the  workhouse. 

It  is  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose,  in  site,  construction,  and  accommodation. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron  with  sacking,  and  the  beds  are  of  feathers,  and  placed  upon 
straw  mattrasses.     There  is  scarcely  any  other  furniture  than  night-stools. 

The  ventilation  is  effected  by  large  gratings  in  some  of  the  rooms,  but  in  others,  as  the 
attics,  without  fireplaces,  there  are  not  any  ventilators,  and  there  the  veutuation  is  very 
deficient. 

There 
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There  is  a  paid  nurse  with  suitable  accommodation. 

The  medical  officer  is  not  satisfied  with  the  amount  or  character  of  the  accommodation, 
or  with  the  ventilation,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  a  new  infirmary  has  long  been  required. 
The  nursing  arrangements  are  satisfactory.  Fever  and  small-pox  cases  have  not  been  ad- 
mitted for  many  years,  but  if  there  were  proper  accommodation  in  the  workhouse,  or  else- 
where, he  considers  that  life  would  be  saved  if  that  class  of  case  were  removed  from  the 
poorest  class  of  dwellings ;  and  in  that  neighbourhood  the  labourers'  houses  are  very 
poor. 

The  drainage  of  the  workhouse,  he  says,  is  not  good,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  are 
unsatisfactory.  Diarrhoea  is  very  prevalent,  but  hospital  epidemics  do  not  arise.  There 
are  also  bad  smells  from  the  river  when  the  water  is  low.  All  extra  diets  and  medical 
appliances  are  provided,  and  there  is  sufficient  of  the  latter.  His  qualified  assistant  attends 
daily,  and  he  attends  perhaps  four  times  a  week.  His  salary  is  20  /.  a  year,  and  he  finds 
all  drugs.  He  thinks  that  his  salary  should  be  40  /.  per  year,  and  that  it  would  not  be  of 
material  advantage  if  the  Guardians  provided  all  the  drugs  for  the  workhouse.  He  is 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  present  arrangements. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  dimensions  of  the  various  wards,  with  the  number  of  beds 
which  are  in  them,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  new  building  is  required. 


Wimborne  and 
Cranborne  ' 
Workhouse. 


21st  September  1866. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day     -         -         -         - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only      - 

39 
8 
1 

24 
1 

63 

9 

I 
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Class  of  Cases  in 
the  Ward. 

On  what 
Floor. 

External  Windows 

on  both 

Sides,  or  not. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Total 

Cubical 

Feet. 

Total 

Superficial 

Feet. 

Number  of 
Beds. 

BB 

5 
9 

CS 

Number  or  Designation 
of  Ward. 

-a 

(a 

o 

a 
'Si 

la 

& 

M        > 

-  — 

3    O 

o  s 

6 

£ 

o 

u 
9 

e 

9 

z 

Ft.  in. 

Ft.    in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Medical  and  surgical 

1st  floor  - 

One  window,  facing  E . 

15       4 

12     4 
12     4 

6 

7 

6 

9 

l,228i 
1,435 

189 
189 

3 
3 

- 

1 

Hale    sleeping     ward, 
No.  1. 

2nd  floor 

-    -     ditto 

15       4 

1 

Hale    sleeping     ward, 
No.  2. 

Medical,     surgical, 
and  itch. 

3rd  floor 

-     -     ditto 

13       0 

10     6 

6 

6 

773J* 

1364 

2 

- 

none. 

Hale    sleeping    ward, 
No.  3. 

-     -     ditto    - 

ditto     - 

-    -     ditto 

13       0 

10     C 

6 

6 

773i* 

136  J 

2 

- 

none. 

Female  day  ward 

. 

1st  floor  - 

One  window  E. ;  one 

window  N. 

15       4 

12     4 

G 

e 

1,2285 

189 

- 

- 

1 

Female  sleeping  ward, 
No.  1. 

Medical  and  surgical 

2nd  floor 

One   window,    facing 
W. 

14     10 

13     3 

7 

3 

1,425 

196} 

3 

- 

1 

Lying-in  ward,  No.  2  - 

Lying-in  and  some- 
times others. 

ditto     - 

-     -     ditto 

14      10 

13     3 

7 

3 

1,425 

196  J 

3 

- 

1 

Infectious  ward,  No.  3 

Medical,     surgical, 
and  itch. 

ditto      - 

One  window,  facing  E. 

15       4 

12     4 

7 

9 

1,435 

189 

3 

— 

1 

Sloping  roof  from  wall  plate,  three  feet  from  the  floor. 


(signed)         Edward  Smith. 
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Extract  from  Report  of  W.  II.  T.  Hawh-y,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the 

16th  January  1866. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 
Yes. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  eiek  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient? 
Yes. 

Arc  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 
Yes. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient? 
Yes. 

Are  the  arrangements  for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution 
of  the  Guardians,  under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed? 
The  able-bodied  vagrants  are  set  to  pick  oakum. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 
Yes. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 

There  are  no  reports  of  the  visiting  committee  which  require  remark. 

Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book, 
or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

None.     There  are  four  persons  of  unsound  mind  in  the  workhouse,  all  of  whom  arc 
quiet  and  harmless. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit? 
Yes.     Number  this  day,  97. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit? 

There  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  the  inmates  since  my  last  visit : 


Number  this  day 
Number  at  my  last  visit 


Increase     - 


97 
74 

23 


Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 
None. 

(signed)  W.  H.  T.  Hawley, 

16  January  1866.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


Extract  from  Report  of  W.  H.  T.  Haxdey,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the 

21st  September  1866. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 

Yes,  generally  so. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  case3  sufficient? 
Sufficient,  but  badly  arranged  and  ill-ventilated. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 
Yes. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient? 
Yes. 

Are  the  arrangements  for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution 
of  the  Guardians,  under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed? 
The  able-bodied  vagrants  are  set  to  pick  oakum. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 
Yes. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to   the   queries   in   the  workhouse   regulations   suggest  the 
propriety  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 

There  are  no  reports  of  the  visiting  committee  which  require  observation. 

Insert 
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Insert  a  copy  of  any  entry  made  since  your  last  visit  in  the  visiting  committee's  book,  Wimbome  ar.J 

or  other  report  book,  by  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy.  Cranborne  Union 

None.     There  are  five  persons  of  unsound  mind  in  the  workhouse,  all  of  whom  are  Workhouse, 

quiet  and  harmless.  

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit? 
Yes.     Number  this  day,  63. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit? 

There  is  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  inmates  since  my  last  visit: 
Number  at  my  last  visit     -----         97 
Number  this  day       ------         63 

Decrease    -    -     -        34 


Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding   heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 
None. 

(signed)  W.  H.  T.  Hawley, 

21  September  1866.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


WIRRALL  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 


Mr.  Doyle  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  13th  February  1867.  Win-all 

.  .  Union  Workhouse. 

It   was  built  before   the   date  of  the  present  Poor  Law   Act,  and   is   situate   in  a  

narrow  valley  in  the  open  country.     It  is  a  small  one,  and   belongs  to   an  agricultural 
district. 

It  consists  of  a  block  of  buildings,  the  central  part  of  which  has  a  narrow  and  somewhat 
dark  corridor  placed  between  the  front  and  back  rooms,  whilst  the  lateral  extendings  are 
of  one  ward  only  in  depth,  and  have  windows  on  both  sides. 

In  a  line  with  this  building,  and  really  forming  a  part  of  it,  is  the  building  called  the 
hospital,  which  is  approached  by  steps  from  without,  and  consists  of  two  floors,  each  having 
two  rooms.  The  sexes  are  divided  by  the  perpendicular  walls,  but  the  women  pass 
through  the  lower  room  on  the  men's  side,  and  consequently  the  lower  rooms  are  used 
almost  exclusively  as  day-rooms.  The  upper  rooms  are  adapted  for  two  beds  only,  and 
one  bed  might  be  properly  placed  in  each  of  the  lower  rooms. 

The  use  of  this  hospital  is  chiefly  for  the  reception  of  infectious  cases,  and  it  is  generally 
known  as  the  infectious  wards;  "but  if  any  children  were  seriously  ill,  or  any  severe 
disease  occurred  among  the  adults,  they  must  be  placed  in  it.  Hence  it  is  not  restricted 
to  infectious  cases,  and  it  is  not  conceivable  that  four  rooms  could  suffice  for  fever, 
small-pox,  and  itch  cases,  besides  other  cases  of  severe  disease.  It  is  manifest  that 
accommodation  apart  from  this  building  is  required  for  the  latter,  and  that  this  should  he 
really  an  infectious  hospital,  and  have  an  entrance  for  women  apart  from  that  for  men. 
Whether  for  that  purpose  it  is  sufficiently  large,  or  whether  its  use  should  be  restricted 
to  one  sex,  and  a  further  building  be  provided  for  the  other,  depends  upon  the  number  of 
such  cases  which  seek  admission,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  should  be  strictly 
confined  to  the  reception  of  infectious,  or  of  ordinary  sick  cases. 

There  are  two  wards  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  which  arc  oocupied  by  day  and  night 
by  aged  and  infirm  men  and  women  respectively,  having  windows  on  both  sides,  and 
being  light  and  cheerful.     Their  width  is  about  18  feet. 

Very  recently  the  Guardians  have  built  two  small  one-storied  buildings  for  sick  tramps, 
one  of  which,  that  for  men,  has  a  boarded  floor,  and  is  adapted  to  its  purpose ;  whilst  the 
other  is  really  a  straw  house  with  a  brick  floor,  and  placed  with  the  pig-sty  at  Us  side. 

The  lying-in  ward  is  situate  in  the  central  part  of  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  and  is 
without  a  fireplace.  There  are  four  beds  in  it,  but  since  the  separation  of  the  Birkenhead 
Union  only  one  case  at  a  time  has  occurred.  The  lying-in  woman  remains  in  this  ward 
for  about  nine  days,  and  until  about  the  12th  day  she  occupies  the  day-room  of  the  able- 

4,  x  3  bodied, 
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Wirrall 
1  nion  Workhouse. 


bodied,  and  sleeps  in  the  lying-ill  ward,  but  after  that  period  is  placed  entireh  with  the 
able-bodied.  The  infant  is  taken  from  the  Ij  inL,r-in  ward  down  stairs  into  the  nursery,  in 
order  to  he  washed.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  these  arrangements  are  satisfactory,  and 
the  medical  officer  promised  to  recommend  that  an  adjoining  room,  having  a  fireplace, 
should  be  appropriated  as  a  lying-in  ward. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron  or  wood,  or  both,  and  the  beds  of  straw,  without  mattrasses. 
There  are  a  few  chain,  and  benches  with  backs,  and  nightstools.  but  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  furniture.  There  are  no  prints,  except  in  the  aged  women's  ward,  and  no  illustrated 
periodicals  or  books,  except  perhaps  a  Bible  and  Prayer  Book.  Mackintosh  sheeting  is 
not  used  to  the  lying-in  beds,  but  the  beds  arc  stained  and  then  washed. 

A  small  tub  and  a  towel  are  taken  into  the  infirm  wards  for  use  in  the  morning,  and 
there  is  a  lavatory  on  the  female  side.  Wash-hand  basins  and  other  lavatories  are  needed, 
as,  indeed,  are  various  medical  appliances  and  conveniences. 

There  is  not  a  paid  nurse. 

The  system  of  ventilation  consists  of  large  square  tubes,  which  pass  from  each  room 
to  the  roof,  and  are  closed  at  the  bottom  with  wooden  doors  by  ropes.  In  the  single- 
storied  rooms,  and  in  the  roof  of  others,  there  is  a  fixed  wooden  ventilator,  consisting  of 
inner  and  outer  bars,  placed  perpendicularly  and  separated  at  intervals,  so  that  the  Lars 
on  the  inner  shall  be  opposite  to  the  intervals  on  the  outer,  and  the  tubes  from  the  outside 
terminate  in  them. 

There  are  at  present  a  considerable  number  of  children  belonging  to  the  Birkenhead 
Union  who  are  temporarily  accommodated  in  this  workhouse. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  dimensions  of  the  rooms,  with  the  number  of  beds  which 
are  placed  in  them. 


2nd  March  1867. 


Adults. 

Children. 

.Vuniber  of  inmates  on  this  day     - 
Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 
Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only       ... 

41 
21 
21 

117 

168 
21 

21 

RETURN      OF     SICK     WARDS. 


Total 

Total 

•Superficial 
Feet. 

Number  of 
Beds. 

3 

Number  or  Designation 
of  Ward. 

Class  of  Case6  in 
the  Ward. 

On  what 
Floor. 

on  both  Sides, 
or  not. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Cubical 
Feet. 

■ 

V 

a 
<g 
"to 

a 

» 

00   — 

a  H 

O   u 

i1 

s 

"3 

B 

XI 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

fa. 

Ft. 

fa. 

Old    men's  sick  ward   and 
sleeping  ward. 

Old  men    - 

First 

lioth  sides 

18 

6 

16 

9 

8 

6 

2,635 

309 

5 

- 

l 

Old  women's  sick  ward  and 
•leeping  ward. 

Old  women 

Second 

-     ditto     - 

19 

0 

17 

6 

10 

0 

3,325 

332 

4 

1 

i 

Male  infectious  ward 

- 

First 

One 

17 

8 

10 

6 

8 

6 

1,484 

185 

- 

- 

i 

Ditto    -... 

Second 

Both  sides 

17 

8 

10 

6 

7 

8 

1,210 

151 

3 

- 

- 

Female  infectious  ward 

- 

First 

One 

17 

8 

10 

6 

8 

6 

1 
1,484 

185 

- 

- 

i 

Ditto     . 

- 

Second 

Both  sides 

17 

8 

8 

9 

7 

8 

1,210 

151 

3 

- 

- 

Wayfarers  (men's)    tempci- 
rary  sick  ward. 

Temporarily  dis- 
abled men. 

Ground  floor 

-     ditto     - 

23 

8 

13 

n 

9 

10 

3,025 

307 

5 

1 

" 

2 

Note.  -  The  four  first-mentioned  wards  are  not  used  exclusively  by  sick  inmates,  but  are  in  reality  not  able-bodied  wards. 

(signed)         Edward  Smith. 
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Wirrall 
Extract  from  Rf.fort  of  Andrew  Doyle,  Fsq.,  after  a  Vi*it  on  the  17th  July  I860. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 
Yes. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 

There  is  sufficient  room  in  this  house  to  afford  accommodation  for  ordinary  sick 
cases.  But  the  wards  which  are  appropriated  for  infectious  cases  are,  as  I  have  more 
than  once  reported  to  the  Board,  inconvenient  and  insufficient. 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 

There  are  no  proper  receiving  wards  in  this  workhouse. 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient  ? 
Yes. 

Are  the  arrangements  for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolution 
of  the  Guardians,  under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed  ? 
No. 

Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 
Yes. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in   the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 
No. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit? 
Yes. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit? 
No. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and   points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 
Nil. 

(signed)         Andrew  Doyle, 
18  July  1866.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


WOLVERHAMPTON  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 

Mr.  Dotle  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  15th  February  1867.     It  <e  «.  large  woi'k-      Wolverhampton 
house  containing  about  700  inmates,  and  is  situate  within  the   borders  of  the  town.     It    Union  Workhouse. 

was  built  about  30  years  ago,  and  as  the  population  of  the  union  has  increased  in  a  remark-  

able  manner  since  that  period,  it  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  found  inadequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  union,  and  has  been  frequently  enlarged. 

The  main  building  is  constructed  on  the  radiating  plan. 

There  are  two  separate  and  detached  infirmaries,  called  the  old  and  the  new  sick  wards, 
and  at  this  moment  very  important  extensions  of  the  former  are  being  effected.  There  is 
also  a  building,  which  was  erected  for  fever  cases,  and  now  filled  with  ordinary  sick,  and 
there  are  also  some  low  one-storied  buildings  in  which  fever  and  small-pox  cases  have 
been  placed. 

The  "  old  building  "is  devoted  to  the  ordinary  sick,  with  one  ward  appropriated  to  Imd- 
leg  cases  amongst  the  men.  It  co:  :ists  of  two  parts,  which  are  connected  at  the  ends  at 
an  angle,  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  each  sex,  and  there  are  three  storeys  in  each.  The 
wards  have  windows  on  both  sides,  but  those  on  one  side  are  high  and  small,  and  are 
intended  chiefly  for  ventilation.  The  ordinary  windows  open  at  a  central  pari  moving  on 
a  central  pin,  whilst  the  ventilating  windows  open  altogether  on  a  central  pin. 

On  the  women's  side  there  are  air-brick  ventilators  above  or  below,  and  ventilators  in 
the  ceiling  and  floor;  but  the  first  are  not  covered  with  perforated  zinc,  whilst  those  in  the 
ceiling  are  sometimes  closed,  or  the  perforated  zinc  requires  cleansing,  and  the  last  are 
covered  with  floor  matting.  On  the  men's  side  there  are  not  any  ventilators  in  the  floor, 
and  but  very  few,  if  any,  air  bricks,  and  the  ventilation  is  much  less  satisfactory. 

T  4  The 
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Wolverhampton        The  "  new  building"  has  corridore  arranged  in  a  crucial  manner,  with  wards  on  either 
I  nion  Workhouse,   hand.     It  consists  of  three  stories,  and  the  floors  of  the  differenl  corridors  are  perforated 

to  admit  light  and  air;    whilst  at  the  top  there  are  numerous  skylights  and  windows,  with 

perforated  zinc  at  the  ends.  There  are  seven  Btaircasee  Leading  out  <>f  these  corridors, 
viz.,  tour  to  the  ordinary  sick  wards,  one  to  the  lying-in  ward,  and  two  to  the  wards  for 
lunatics.  Several  of  the  wards  in  the  building  arc  small  and  inconvenient  for  the  arrange- 
ment, of  the  beds,  bu1  the  enlargement  of  the  building  will  remove  some  ol  them,  and 
substitute  long  rooms  for  them.  The  wards  both  in  this  and  the  old  building  are  too 
narrow. 

There  is  an  external  window  on  one  side  only  in  most  of  the  rooms,  but  there  arc  ven- 
tilating windows  on  the  sides  hounding  the  corridors.  The  general  aspcet  is  scarcely  so 
cheerful  as  is  desirable. 

There  are  air-brick  ventilators  in  the  sides,  and  ventilators  in  the  ceilings,  besides  the 
ventilating  windows  in  the  corridore  :  hut  the  means  of  ventilation  should  be  extended,  and 
particularly  in  the  wards  with  a  blank  side. 

This  building  contains  two  wards  for  had  legs  amongst  females;  three  for  female  vene- 
real cases;  three  for  skin  disease  amongst  men,  women,  and  children  respectively;  three 
dormitories  for  male,  and  three  for  female  lunatics,  besides  three  day  rooms  for  the  latter. 
Also  one  lying-in  ward,  and  two  padded  rooms.  There  is  not  a  ward  specially  appro- 
priated to  sick  children. 

The  "  fever  building,"  now  used  for  ordinary  cases,  consists  of  two  tolerably  large  rooms, 
both  of  which  are  devoted  to  men,  and  the  upper  one  is  approached  by  an  external  stair- 
case.    There  are  windows  on  one  side  and  two  ends. 

The  ventilators  arc  not  sufficient  in  number. 

The  one-storied  buildings  are  in  reality  out-houses  or  workshops,  and  open  to  the  roof. 
There  are  windows  on  one  side  only.  They  are  not  adapted  lor  the  treatment  of  serious 
sick  cases,  and  yet,  as  the  medical  officer  informed  us,  during  an  epidemic  of  small-pox 
three  years  ago,  70  cases  were  admitted  into  them,  of  whom  only  two  died. 

These  various  buildings,  although  separate,  are  very  near  each  other,  and  arc  placed  in 
a  very  irregular  manner,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  whole  should  he  consolidated  into  one 
well-constructed  hospital,  and  that  separate  infectious  wards  should  be  built. 

The  bedsteads  are  three  feet  in  width,  of  iron,  without  racks,  and  the  heds  of  cocoa  fibre, 
or  flock,  with  straw  for  the  dirty  cases.  There  are  cheerful  coloured  woollen  counter- 
panes in  one  ward,  but  in  the  others  there  are  the  ordinary  faded  cotton  ones.  There  arc 
arm  and  other  chairs,  benches  with  hacks  and  cushions,  window  blinds,  and  ornaments, 
very  convenient  small  lockers,  tables,  cupboards,  prints,  books,  illustrated  papers,  spectacles, 
air  cushions,  waterproof  sheeting,  sealed  night  stools  of  improved  construction,  bed  cards, 
and  medicine  tins,  crockery  table  utensils,  enamelled  iron  wash-hand  basins,  and  urinals. 
There  are  not  any  water-beds,  screens,  looking-glasses,  or  rocking  chairs.  "Waterproof 
sheeting  is  used  only  to  the  labour  bed,  and  there  are  none  with  funnels  for  dirty  cases. 
Bed  trays  are  ordered. 

The  beds  are  close,  and  in  the  small  wards  they  are  inconveniently  placed. 

There  is  a  small  watercloset  in  each  room,  and  others  in  several  parts  of  the  building, 
but  the  window  is  so  placed  that  the  air  passes  into  the  wards.  There  is  one  fixed  bath 
for  the  lunatics  of  both  sexes,  and  only  one  or  two  movable  and  slipper  baths  for  the  sick. 
No  doubt  the  watcrclosets  are  defective,  and  the  baths  insufficient. 

There  are  onlv  two  nursesfor  the  ordinary  sick ;  a  male  for  the  men,  and  a  female  for  the 
women,  and  they  have  charge  of  about  160  cases.  The  female  nurse  also  acts  as  midwife. 
There  is  not  a  paid  night  nurse,  although  there  arc  always  some  serious  cases  requiring 
attention.  The  medicines  and  stimulants  are  given  by  the  pauper  assistants.  It  is  not 
possible  to  believe  that  this  staff  is  sufficient. 

There  arc  also  two  attendants  on  the  lunatics,  of  whom  there  are  nearly  70. 

The  medical  officer  receives  200/.  a  year,  and  provides  all  drugs,  and  a  dispenser.  He 
attends  daily,  or  twice  a  day,  from  one  and  a  hall  to  three  hours.  He  is  satisfied  with  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  the  workhouse,  with  the  appliances  for  the  treatment  of  the 
sick,  with  the  ventilation,  the  nursing,  and  his  own  position  and  emoluments.  There  are 
all  the  medical  appliances  which  he  thinks  to  be  necessary.  He  prefers  bed  rests  to  bed- 
steads with  racks.  A  sick  nursery  is  not  needed,  but  detached  infectious  wards  arc  much 
required.  The  alterations  now  in  progress  will  provide  about  100  additional  beds,  which 
will  more  than  supply  their  needs.  More  baths  are  required.  Scarlet  fever  cases  are 
placed  in  separate  wards. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  dimensions  of  the  rooms,  with  the  number  of  beds  which 
are  and  should  be  placed  in  them. 
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2nd  March  1867. 


Adults. 

Chi 

ldren 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day  - 

508 

251 

759 

Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 

- 

225 

13 

238         Insane  included. 

Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only    - 

- 

85 

- 

- 

85 

Number  of  them  on  for  extras  only 

- 

09 

- 

- 

69 

KETURN     OF     SICK     WARDS. 

Number  of     « 

External  Windows 

Total 

Total      " 

Beds. 

s   ■ 

w       » 

imber 

03 

3  £   . 

£•3  2 

iignation 

Class  of  Cases  in  the  Ward. 

On  what  Floor. 

on  both  Sides, 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Cubical 

Superficial 

01  3 

00        ^  T3 

■a      <y  Js 

0 

nate 
obe 
Sing 

Ward. 

or  not. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

0 

si 

u 

—       0 

K    «    *} 

•3,   %t* 

2      °  '- 

g 

9 

t-     W     O 

<«   as 

«5 

<  oii 

Ft.    in. 

Ft.   in. 

Ft. 

H. 

69 

General  sick,  males 

Ground  floor 

Both  sides 

35  10 

16     2 

9 

5 

5,151 

579 

12 

- 

1 

10 

70 

Bad  legs,  males 

First  floor 

-     ditto     - 

39  10 

16     2 

9 

5 

6,010 

G43 

13 

- 

1 

lOorll 

71 

Paralytic,  males 

Second  floor 

-     ditto     - 

40     7 

17     0 

10 

2 

7,014 

689 

14 

- 

1 

lOorll 

72 

Paralytic,  females    - 

-     ditto    - 

-     ditto     - 

40     7 

17     0 

10 

2 

7,014 

689 

14 

- 

1 

lOorll 

73 

General  sick,  females 

First  floor 

-     ditto     - 

39  10 

16     2 

9 

5 

6,010 

643 

12 

- 

1 

lOorll 

74 

Aged  and  incurable,  females 

Ground  floor 

-     ditto     - 

35  10 

16     2 

9 

5 

5,455 

579 

11 

- 

1 

10 

79 

Skin  disease,  females 

-     ditto     - 

-     ditto     - 

30     0 

16     0 

10 

n 

4,800 

480 

10 

- 

1 

9 

80 

General  sick,  females 

First  floor 

-     ditto     - 

30     0 

16     0 

10 

0 

4,800 

480 

10 

- 

1 

9 

81 

Lying-in  ward 

Second  floor 

-     ditto     - 

30     6 

16  11 

10 

0 

5,159 

515 

10 

- 

1 

6 

•84 

Insane,  females 

First  floor 

One  side  only    - 

29     2 

15  11 

10 

11 

4,611 

404 

12 

- 

1 

- 

•86 

Ditto  -         -        -        - 

Second  floor 

-     ditto     - 

29     6 

10  10 

10 

0 

5,018 

496 

12 

_ 

1 

- 

•87 

Ditto  - 

-     ditto     - 

Both  sides 

19     9 

16     6 

10 

2 

8,313 

335 

7 

- 

1 

_ 

88 

Venereal,  females     - 

Ground  floor     - 

-     ditto     - 

14     0 

16     0 

10 

0 

2,210 

224 

5 

- 

1 

3 

89 

Ditto  -         -        -        - 

First  floor 

-     ditto     - 

14     0 

16     0 

10 

0 

2,210 

224 

5 

- 

1 

3 

90 

Ditto  -        -        -        - 

Second  floor 

-     ditto     - 

14     6 

16     7 

10 

2 

2,114 

240 

5 

_ 

1 

3 

91 

Bad  legs,  females     - 

Ground  floor 

-    ditto    - 

14     0 

16     0 

10 

0 

2,210 

224 

5 

- 

1 

3 

92 

Ditto  - 

First  floor 

-    ditto    - 

14     0 

16    2 

10 

0 

2,263 

226 

5 

- 

1 

3 

93 

General  sick,  females 

Second  floor 

-    ditto    - 

14     0 

16     7 

10 

2 

2,360 

232 

5 

- 

1 

3 

94 

General  sick,  males  - 

First  floor 

-     ditto    - 

35     0 

15    6 

9 

5 

5,181 

550 

10 

- 

1 

9orl0 

95 

Ditto  - 

Ground  floor 

-    ditto     - 

35     4 

15     6 

9 

8 

5,291 

5(7 

10 

- 

1 

9orl0 

97 

Venereal,  males 

First  floor 

-     ditto     - 

14     0 

16     2 

10 

0 

2,203 

226 

5 

- 

1 

3 

98 

Itch,  males      - 

Second  floor 

-     ditto     - 

14     0 

16     5 

10 

2 

2,336 

229 

5 

- 

1 

3 

99 

Itch,  boys                          - 

Ground  floor 

-    ditto     - 

15     0 

16     0 

10 

0 

2,400 

240 

5 

_ 

1 

3  or  4 

100 

Head  disease,  boys  - 

First  floor 

-     ditto    - 

15     0 

16    0 

10 

0 

2,100 

240 

5 

- 

1 

3  or  4 

101 

Skin  disease,  boys    - 

Second  floor 

-     ditto     - 

15     7 

16    6 

10 

2 

2.011 

257 

5 

- 

1 

3  or  4 

'103 

Insane,  males 

First  floor 

One  side  only     - 

29     0 

16    0 

9 

11 

4,601 

464 

12 

- 

1 

•104 

Ditto  - 

-     ditto     - 

... 

28     6 

16     0 

9 

11 

4,512 

456 

12 

_ 

1 

_ 

*105 

Ditto  - 

Second  floor 

One  side  only     - 

29     7 

16     6 

10 

2 

4.9G3 

4S8 

12 

_ 

1 

_ 

106 

General  sick    - 

-     ditto    - 

Both  sides 

28     6 

16     7 

10 

2 

4,808 

472 

10 

_ 

1 

8or9 

108 

Infectious,  males 

Ground  floor 

One  side  only     - 

23     8 

14     2 

10 

2 

3,403 

335 

7 

_ 

1 

3  fever 

109 

Infectious,  females  - 

-     ditto     - 

-     ditto     - 

- 

23     8 

14     2 

10 

2 

3,103 

335 

7 

- 

1 

3  fever 

The  wards  numbered  79,  80,  81,  88,  89,  90,  97,  98,  99,  are  being  enlarged,  and  when  completed  a  re-classification  of  the  sick  cases  will  take  place. 

•  Occupied  by  night  only. 

(signed)         Edward  Smith. 


Extract  from  Refort  of  Andrew  Doyle,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on  the  loth  June  18G6. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 
Yes. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient  ? 

The  Guardians  are  about  to  build  a  fever  hospital,  which  will  render  the  accom- 
modation for  the  general  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sullicient. 

• 
Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 

The  receiving  wards,  which  are  small  and  inconvenient,  are  clean. 

Arc  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sufficient  ?     Are  the  arrange- 
ments for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,   and  is  the  resolution  of  the  Guardians 
under  5  &  6  Vict,  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed  ? 
Yes. 

4-  U  Does 


Wolverhampton 
Union  Workhouse, 
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Wolverhampton  Does  the  visiting  committee  regularly  inspect  the  workhouse  ? 

Union  Workhouse.  Yes. 

Do  any  of  their  answers  to  the  queries  in  the  workhouse  regulations  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? 
No. 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ? 
Yes. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  vi-it  ? 
No. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 
Nil. 

(signed)         Andrew  Doyle, 
16  June  1866.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


WORCESTER  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Observations. 


Worcester  Mr.  Graves  and  I  visited  this  workhouse  on  16th  November  1866. 

Union  w  orkhouse.        It  jg  situatc  on  tnc  norcier  0f  t]ie  town>  ;m(i  on  an  eievated  site,  and  has  a  moderate 
..  quantity  of  land  connected  with  it. 

I  was  informed  that  it  was  not  built  for  a  workhouse  under  the  present  Poor  Law,  and 
it  is  therefore  deficient  in  the  means  of  classification  ;  and  further,  that  as  the  present 
hospital  accommodation  was  admitted  to  be  defective,  it  is  in  contemplation  to  build  a  new 
infirmary  in  the  rear  of  the  present  buildings. 

There  is  a  detached  infirmary  at  either  end  of  the  workhouse,  receiving  cases  of  the  two 
sexes  respectively.  There  are  also  detached  buildings  on  the  men's  side,  in  which  old 
men  and  foul  and  itch  cases  are  placed,  as  well  as  others  on  the  women's  side,  appropriated 
to  itch  cases,  dirty  cases,  and  a  nursery- 

Itch  cases  are  treated  in  a  separate  ward,  on  the  women's  side,  and  in  the  foul  ward  on 
the  men's  side.  Venereal  cases  are  treated  in  special  rooms,  but  other  classes  arc  placed 
with  them.  Acute  cases  of  lunacy  sent  in  for  a  day,  until  their  removal  to  the  asylum, 
are  placed  in  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  women's  side,  but  other  classes  occupy  the  same 
ward,  and  there  is  not  a  padded  room.  There  arc  also  detached  fever  and  small-pox 
wards,  but  they  arc  unfitted  for  the  purpose. 

Hence  the  sick  wards  are  widely  separated  and  dispersed,  and  are  very  inconvenient  to 
the  paid  nurse.     They  differ  also  very  much  in  size  and  general  character. 

The  two  infirmaries  are  constructed  upon  one  plan.  There  is  a  central  passage,  on  each 
side  of  which  there  are  wards,  and  the  staircase  leading  from  the  lower  to  the  first  floor  is 
placed  at  the  end. 

The  wards  have  for  the  most  part  windows  on  two  sides,  but  so  placed  that  one  whole 
side,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  other,  are  without  them.  The  wards  on  the  ground  floor 
are  much  less  light  and  cheerful  than  those  on  the  upper  floor,  and  one  of  the  wards  on 
each  floor  is  much  smaller  than  the  others. 

_  The  detached  wards  for  all  the  classes  above  mentioned  are  much  inferior  in  quality  and 
size  to  those  in  the  infirmaries. 

There  is  only  one  watercloset  within  each  of  the  two  infirmaries,  and  it  is  placed  on  the 
upper  floor.  There  are  others  placed  outside  the  infirmaries,  or  other  sick  wards,  at  dis- 
tances more  or  less  great,  and  hence  the  arrangement  is  not  satisfactory.  There  are  night- 
stools  in  nearly  all  the  wards.  There  are  not  any  fixed  baths  for  the  sick,  and  !.  t  water 
is  not  distributed  throughout  the  wards. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  inm,  with  iron  laths,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  have 
sunken  bottoms.  The  beds  are  offlock,  and  not  well  carded.  There  are  numerous  chairs  and 
arm-chairs  with  cushions,  also  benches  with  backs,  small  tables,  nightstools,  some  prints, 
books,  and  illustrated  periodicals  ;  also  looking-glasses,  foot-warmefs,  air  and  water  cushij 
mackintosh  sheeting  (but  not  with  tubes),  shelves  between  the  beds,  cupboard  or  dresser, 
the  amount  and  quality  of  furniture  varying  in  the  different  wards.  Iron  enamelled  basins 
are  used  for  personal  washing,  and  a  small  roller-towel,  changed  once,  twice,  or  thrice  a 
week,  is  supplied  to  each  ward.    Some  of  the  inmates  have  their  own  I  at  tea-towels 

are 
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are  not  provided.     The  plates  are  of  pottery,  and  the  food  is  carried  on  plates  piled  one 
upon  another  on  an  open  tray. 

The  system  of  ventilation  consists  of  a  large  opening  in  some  of  the  infirmary  walls, 
covered  on  the  outside  with  perforated  zinc,  and  on  the  inside  defended  by  a  perpendicular 
shutter  and  a  V-shaped  piece  of  zinc.  One  such  only  is  placed  in  a  ward.  In  a  newly- 
built  ward  for  convalescent  boys,  ventilating  flues  have  been  added  to  the  chimney,  and 
in  6ome  wards  the  whole  window  opens  from  the  centre.  In  many  wards  there  are  no 
ventilators,  and  the  wards  on  the  ground  floor  particularly  need  improvement. 

There  is  one  paid  nurse  for  the  whole  of  these  buildings,  and  as  she  lives  in  the  women's 
infirmary,  she  is  far  from  the  other  wards,  and  cannot  efficiently  discharge  her  duties. 
She  found  that  she  could  not  administer  each  dose  of  medicine  and  stimulants  to  all  the 
patients.  The  number  of  cases  usually  under  her  care  is  about  70,  and  there  are  about 
four  cases  requiring  attention  at  night.  There  is  a  midwife,  who  lives  out  of  the  work- 
house, and  is  paid  4  s.  for  each  case. 

I  did  not  meet  the  medical  officer,  but  I  learnt  that  he  attends  about  four  times  a  week, 
and  remains  from  one  to  two  hours.  The  Guardians  find  cod-liver  oil  only,  and  pay  the 
medical  officer  35  /.  per  year.  The  dose,  and  the  frequency  with  which  the  stimulants  are 
to  be  given,  are  not  always  written  upon  the  bottle. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  dimensions  of  the  various  wards,  and  the  number  of 
beds  which  are  and  should  be  placed  in  them.  There  are  too  many  beds  in  each  of  the 
wards. 


Worcester 
Union  Workhouse. 


10th  September  1867. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number  of  inmates  on  this  day   - 

125 

83 

208 

Number  of  sick  on  medical  officer's  book 

63 

7 

70 

Number  of  them  on  for  dietary  only    - 

19 

1 

20 

RETURN    OF     SICK    WARDS. 


Number  or  Designation 


Class  of  Cases  in 
the  Ward. 


On  what 
Floor. 


Eiternal  Windows 

on  both  Sides, 

or  not. 


Length.  Breadth. 


Height. 


Total 


Number 
of  Beds. 


Total 


Cubical   Superficial 


Feet. 


Feet. 


- 


«  — 

=  = 


I  i  * 

-  ^2  . 

-  -  £  H 

i~  —     _  3) 


i  i  i 


—  Z-* 

z   - 


In  itted 


'«P- 

ir- 


Groond  floor 

-  ditto 

-  ditto      - 

-  ditto      - 


Ft.  in. 
One     window     in      16  11 

one    side;      one  I 

window    at    one 

end. 
Two  windows  each  j  25     8 

in  two  sides. 
Two    windows    in 

one  tide. 


Two  windows  in 
one  side ;  one 
window  in  the 
other  sie'e. 

')ne  window  each 
■>  sides. 


19  7 

16  8 

1G  8 

15  0 


Ft.  in.     Ft.  in. 
9     3  i     9     3 


16  11 
15     1 

12     0 


7     7 


IS 

10 


1,387 

150 

3 

3,846 

423 

8 

2.56J 

285 

6 

1,501 

193 

I 

1,484 

204 

4 

2,102 

221 

6 

1,792 

215 

5 

' 

136 

2 

1    too  low. 


too  low. 

3 
2 
7 


i^G 
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Worcester  Union  Workhouse — Return  of  Sick  Wards — continued. 


Number 

j2 

»-  •n* 

of  Beds. 

Number  or  Designation 

Class  of  Cases  in 

On  what 

External  Windows 

Total 

Total 

"S. 

■ 

■ 

on  both  Sides 

i 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Cubical 

Superficial 

I 

•5  s 

V   — 

of  Ward. 

the  Ward. 

Floor. 

*■% 

La 

—     _    V 

or  not 

Feet. 

Feet. 

b 

"So 
e 

2< 

a 

s 

Approx 
of  Bedt 

all  to  b 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

No.  3.  Women's  sick  ward 

One    deaf,    one    im- 
becile,    t  wo    para- 
lysed, four  old  and 
infirm,  and  one  spi- 
nal disease. 

Ground  floor 

Two   windows 
one  side. 

in 

17 

9 

15 

0 

9 

2 

2,401 

2C2 

5 

1 

4 

4.  Ditto     -     ditto 

One    deaf,    and    one 

First  floor    - 

One  window  each 

19 

7 

19 

3 

9 

1 

3,315 

365 

7 

- 

5  or  6 

paralysed. 

in  two  sidc9. 

5.  Ditto     -     ditto 

Six    old   and    infirm, 
and    one     diseased 
womb. 

-      ditto 

Two    windows 
one  side. 

in 

23 

3 

19 

2 

9 

1 

3,951 

435 

7 

1 

7 

6.  Lying-in  ward 

Three  pregnant 

-      ditto 

-      ditto      - 

• 

19 

2 

11 

5 

9 

1 

1,944 

214 

4 

- 

2 

No.  1.  Fever  ward    - 

Four      women      and 
three  children. 

Ground  floor 

One     window 
each  end. 

at 

22 

2 

14 

2 

13 

3 

4,160 

314 

- 

4 

3  fever. 

2.  Fever  ward,  used  as 

Four  women  and  six 

-      ditto       - 

Two    windows 

at 

23 

0 

15 

8 

13 

0 

4,641 

357 

- 

G 

- 

nursery. 

children. 

each  end. 

Women's  receiving  ward    - 

Woman  and  child 

-     ditto 

One     window 
side. 

in 

15 

1 

9 

4 

7 

9 

1,046 

135 

~ 

1 

- 

Women's  infectious  ward    - 

None        -        - 

-      ditto 

-      ditto      - 

■ 

12 

0 

9 

4 

8 

2 

874 

107 

2 

" 

- 

(signed)         Edward  Smith. 


Worcester 
Union  Workhouse. 


Extract  from  Report  of  John  T.  Graves,  Esq.,  after  a  Visit  on   the 

3rd  May  1866. 

Is  the  workhouse  generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  union,  in  respect  of  size  and 
internal  arrangement  ? 

It  is  generally  adequate  in  size,  but  the  arrangements  are  in  part  insufficient,  incon- 
venient, and  unsuited  for  classification. 

Is  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  infectious  cases  sufficient? 

The  provision  for  the  sick  is  inconvenient  and  defective,  especially  that  for  the 
males ;  and  the  workhouse  medical  officer  considers  that  better  fever  wards  arc 
wanted.  There  is  one  case  of  typhus  fever  in  the  workhouse  now.  Skin  disease  has 
been  prevalent  among  the  girls.  Head  disease,  in  February,  was  common  among 
the  boys.  f{& 

Are  the  receiving  wards  in  a  proper  state  ? 

There  are  receiving  wards,  but  they  are  barely  sufficient  in  size  :  ' 
especially,  is  confined,  and  contains  but  one  bed  ;  and  they  are  b 

Are  there  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  and  are  they  sumcien       7ery  inconv 
ments  for  setting  the  vagrants  to  work  effective,  and  is  the  resolv 
under  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5,  duly  observed? 

There  are  vagrant  wards  in  the  workhouse,  which  are  su 

ordinary  wants  of  the  union.     They  have  both  boarded  floors 

The  bedding  consists  of  separate  straw  beds  in  ticks  laid  a 

platform,  with  rugs.     Male  and  female  tramps  have  6  oz.  of 

of  bread  in  the  morning,  if  they  do  the  work  required  of  tl 

asked  to  pump,  or  card  wool,  but  they  generally  leave  the 

without  doing  work.     Women,  in  the  morning,  occasiona"  -  [n  QUa\\\ 

wards,  or  do  other  household  work.     There  is  no  sto 

shed.     Tramps  apply  for  relief  at  the  police  ,„  ti,c 

house  upon  orders  signed,  as  I  s»r.  - 

intendent  Power  has  been  an- 

of  6  /.  a  year. 
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TREATMENT  OF  SICK  POOR  IN  PROVINCIAL  WORKHOUSES.     1 57 

Has  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  of  tlic  workhouse,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners.  Worcestei 

been  constantly  observed  since  your  last  visit  ?  ,:nion  Workho 

Yes. 

Has  any  marked  change  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  union,  since  your  last  visit  ? 

The  number  of  both  in-door  and  out-door  poor  is  greater  than  it  was  at  the  cor- 
responding time  of  last  year.  Of  176  pauper  inmates  in  the  workhouse,  in  the  fourth 
■week  of  the  Michaelmas  half-year  1866,  there  were  but  two  adult  women  classed  as 
able-bodied.  There  has  been  more  illness  than  usual  in  the  union.  At  present, 
measles  and  whooping-cough  are  prevalent  ;  also  rheumatism  and  bronchitis. 

Observations  not  falling  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  .and  points  (if  any)  upon 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should  write  to  the  Guardians. 

The  classification  in  this  workhouse,  so  far  as  communication  between  the  adult 
women  and  the  girls  is  concerned,  is  very  defective.  A  committee  of  Guardians 
has  recommended  that  an  architect  be  consulted,  to  form  a  plan  for  such  a  re-con- 
struction of  the  edifice  as  may  remedy  the  present  defects. 

(signed)         John  T.  Graves, 
4  May  1866.  Poor  Law  Inspector. 


PROVINCIAL     WORKHOl   E 


REPORT  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  Medical  bfficer 
to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  on  the  Sufficiency  of 
the  existing  Arrangements  for  the  Cuj 
Treatment  of  the  Sick  Poor  in  Forty-eight  Pho. 
vincial  Workhouses  in  England  and  WaU*\ 
together  with  an  Appendix  to  such  R»>OM) 
containing  Dr.  Smith's  Observations  on  eaHi 
the  Workhouses  in  question;  &c. 


(Mr.  Sclater-Booth.) 


• 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Pm../. 
28  November  1867. 
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